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PREFACE 


The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House  October  21,  22  and  23,  1908.  About  two  hundred  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 
The  topics  discussed  included  affairs  among  the  Indians  and  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  with  clear  recognition,  how- 
ever, that  the  peoples  of  some  of  these  regions  cannot  be  classed  as 
Dependent  Peoples.  The  discussions  are  given  nearly  in  full  in  this 
Report 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and 
several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private 
life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for  copies  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

OF   FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND  OTHER 

DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,   1908 

(The  Platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  em- 
bodies only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed. 
—Ed.) 


At  the  session  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  a  year  ago  the  Plat- 
form adopted  presented  a  preliminary  review  of  the  progress 
accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  during  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  history  of  these  Conferences.  That  worthy  story 
we  do  not  need  so  soon  to  repeat  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our 
Government  has  with  general  wisdom,  and  with  a  prevailing 
purpose  to  do  justice  to  all  our  dependent  peoples,  carried  on  its 
good  work  under  the  charge  of  its  various  Departments.  So 
far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  most  of  the  principles  we  have 
contended  for  are  accepted,  and  they  are  carried  out  by  a  body 
of  officials  who  have  never  been  surpassed  in  character  and  capa- 
city. What  remains  is  to  complete  what  is  begun,  giving  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  to  the  Indian,  putting  him,  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  the  same  administration  of  law  as  governs  other  citizens 
about  him,  so  that  Indian  administration  as  such  may  as  soon 
as  possible  come  to  an  end.  To  certain  remaining  incidental 
wrongs  and  needs  we  call  attention. 

A  much  larger  task  is  before  our  country  in  the  control  of  our 
non-contiguous  possessions  as  to  the  method  of  whose  government 
there  is  less  agreement  among  our  people  and  our  law  makers. 
In  their  behalf  as  in  behalf  of  all  our  dependent  or  belated  peoples 
the  duty  of  this  Conference  is  to  insist  upon  the  application  of 
the  universal  Christian  principle  of  altruism.  We  are  not  to 
consider  what  they  can  do  for  us,  but  what  we  can  do  for  them. 
We  are  not  to  look  upon  those  people  as  inferior,  but  as  our 


equals  in  right,  if  not  yet  in  opportunity;  and  we  are  to  put  them 
in  the  way  of  receiving  every  opportunity  for  justice  and  liberty 
that  we  possess,  that  they  may  share  with  us  the  rights  of  full 
self-government.  To  this  end  we  must  ask  laws  to  help  them 
rather  than  to  help  us,  and  by  education  and  every  form  of 
Christian  service  bring  them  into  the  full  possession  of  the  highest 
Christian  civilization. 

Believing  then,  that  we  are  to  count  no  races  inferior  and 
subject,  but  that  all  races  of  men  have  the  same  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  that  we  enjoy,  and  that  so  far  as  their  care 
has  been  put  in  our  hands,  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to  give  them 
their  rights,  we  now  offer  to  the  American  people  and  to  our 
legislators  these  following  recommendations  for  certain  particular 
needs  that  require  present  and  pressing  attention. 

I.  Observing  the  confusion  which  comes  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  administration,  particularly  in  Alaska,  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  prompt  administration  of  justice,  we  ask 
Congress  to  consider  whether  some  more  united  and  responsible 
form  of  administration  may  not  be  devised ;  and  particularly 
we  ask  that  laws  be  enacted  and  executed  which  by  imprisoning 
offenders  shall  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
natives.  We  also  ask  that  increased  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  Alaskan  youth  be  made. 

n.  The  additional  appropriation  needed  to  purchase  small 
homesteads  for  the  rest  of  the  wronged,  dispossessed  and  home- 
less Indians  of  California,  Congress  should  make  at  this  -coming 
session,  to  complete  the  work  of  justice  and  mercy  so  well  begun 
by  the  Government  last  year. 

m.  The  allotting  their  lands  to  Navajo  Indians  who  have  for 
years  lived  on  the  public  domain,  should  be  completed  under 
Section  4  of  the  General  Severalty  Act;  and  where  the  title  to 
land  and  water,  which  due  care  of  its  wards  by  the  Government 
as  guardian  would  have  secured  to  such  Indians  has  been  lost 
to  them  and  taken  up  by  white  men, we  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  by  law  provide  other  land  and  water  rights  for  such 
dispossessed  Navajos. 

IV.  We  warmly  commend  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
which  puts  emphasis  on  the  education  of  Indian  youth  near  their 
own  homes,  and  the  closing  of  the  non-reservation  schools  or 


the  modifying  of  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  administra- 
tion so  as  to  admit  white  pupils  and  ultimately  bring  these  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  located. 
We  also  urge  the  enlargement  of  the  system  of  day  schools  for 
the  people. 

V.  For  Porto  Rico  we  repeat  the  demand  of  justice  that  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship  be  given  to  all  its  people.  We  further 
ask  the  immediate  extension  of  the  Forestry  Service  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  consideration  of  such  aid  or  direction  as  may  wisely 
be  given  for  public  projects  of  irrigation  and  for  the  Sanitary 
Service;  also  that  consideration  be  given  by  Congress  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  coffee  industry. 

VI.  For  the  Philippine  Islands  we  repeat  and  emphasize  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  tariff  relief  be  given  to  them  such  as  has  been  given 
to  Porto  Rico.  We  protest  that  the  refusal  to  do  this  is  selfish 
and  unjust. 

VII.  Hawaii  has  trustfully  sought  the  rule  and  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Her  peculiar  and  most  important  commercial 
position  requires  of  us  special  and  earnest  consideration.  We 
ask  of  Congress  particular  study  of  those  conditions  which  re- 
quire exceptional  legislation  in  her  behalf,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  disadvantages  which  the  Coastwise  Shipping  Act  imposes 
on  her  in  restricting  passenger  travel.  In  view,  also,  of  the 
peculiar  population  of  Hawaii,  we  desire  that  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  on  Immigration  be  given  to  the  special  conditions 
which  now  limit  European  immigration. 

Vm.  In  view  of  the  coming  international  congress  at  Shanghai 
to  control  the  traffic  in  opium,  we  urge  that  Congress  enact  a 
drastic  law  which  shall  forbid  the  production,  manufacture, 
importation,  sale  or  distribution  of  opium  in  any  of  its  forms  in 
this  country  or  in  any  of  its  dependencies  except  as  to  be  used 
under  strict  medical  direction. 

IX.  We  accept  the  doctrine  so  often  declared  from  Washington 
to  Roosevelt  that  morality  and  religion  are  essential  to  national 
well-being,  and  therefore  urge  upon  the  missionary  organizations 
of  the  various  Christian  bodies  continued  and  increased  attention 
to  educational  and  missionary  work  among  all  our  dependent 
peoples. 


THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL   LAKE    MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


first  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  2lst,  1908 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  guests 
and  expressed  his  delight  at  the  large  and  representative  attend- 
ance. He  then  introduced  as  President  of  the  Conference,  Dr. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Brown  took  the  chair  amid  applause,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Conference  was  completed.  (For  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  committees,  see  page  2.) 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH 

BROWN 

It  is  fitting  that  the  presiding  officer  should  say  but  little. 
In  a  deliberative  body  it  is  the  business  of  the  Speaker  to  give 
others  their  chance  to  speak.  So  I  shall  say  only  two  things 
and  say  them  in  the  fewest  words,  and  then  make  way  for  the 
real  addresses  of  the  day.  And  those  two  things  have  doubtless 
both  of  them  been  said  here  many  times  in  other  years.  The 
first  is,  that  the  white  man's  burden  means,  in  the  broad  and 
large,  education ;  and  the  second  is,  that  to  educate  a  dependent 
people  in  reality  is  to  learn  how  better  to  educate  our  own  people. 

Years  ago,  one  very  severe  winter,  when  Mr.  Moody  was 
trying  to  lead  men  to  a  better  life  through  the  meetings  he  was 
holding  in  Chicago,  many  bitter  words  were  spoken  about  the 
wrong-headedness  of  trying  to  bring  men  to  salvation  when  what 
they  needed  on  the  spot  was  bread  and  coal.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  defended  the  evangelist  in  an  editorial,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  to  make  men  better  was  to  make  a  permanent  im- 
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provement  in  their  lot,  by  making  them  able  to  help  themselves 
without  dependence  on  charity.  A  hundred  years  earlier,  Pes- 
talozzi  gave  up  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
peasants  through  improved  farming  and  turned  to  improvements 
in  education.  He  had  found  that  to  increase  their  income  with- 
out any  uplift  in  their  morals  and  intelligence  was  to  make  them 
better  off  for  a  day  and  worse  off  than  ever  the  day  after.  So 
we  find  among  our  Alaskan  natives,  to  speak  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  most  to  do,  that  while  they  can  earn  money  a-plenty  by 
working  for  the  white  man,  unless  they  learn  how  to  use  it  for 
their  own  good  it  only  makes  them  poorer  than  they  were  before. 

I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  case  of  the  dark  man  who  has  no 
contact  with  the  white  man  and  his  civilization.  Such  a  dark 
man  in  these  days  is  for  the  most  part  a  hypothetical  case.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  preserve  his  tribe  in  its  uncorrupted 
savagery  by  erecting  barriers  that  would  preserve  his  wilder- 
ness home  as  an  anthropological  museum.  But  for  practical 
purposes  the  uncorrupted  savage  does  not  exist.  His  feet  are 
already  mired  in  the  outlying  swamp-lands  of  a  degenerate 
civilization,  if  he  has  not  yet  come  within  sight  of  the  sweet 
fields  and  pure  streams  of  a  better  civilization.  Or  if  not  to-day, 
then  to-morrow  at  the  latest.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  first 
of  all  he  acquires  the  white  man's  vices.  But  it  takes  the  white 
man's  virtues  to  combat  the  white  man's  vices.  Let  a  dark  man 
get  that  first  corrupting  contact  with  civilization  and  nothing 
will  save  him  but  more  civilization.  His  charms  are  powerless 
against  the  white  man's  diseases.  It  taxes  even  the  white  man's 
science  to  combat  them.  His  familiar  barter  goes  down  before 
the  white  man's  money.  He  must  learn  the  value  of  money — 
learn  to  earn  it,  reckon  with  it,  save  it,  and  buy  with  it.  His 
fish  go  into  the  white  man's  big  net.  He  must  find  new  ways  of 
getting  food.  But  his  ancestral  experience  has  given  him  no 
facility  of  adjustment  to  such  an  unheard-of  situation.  He  must 
be  taught  some  new  industry  or  taught  to  have  some  part  of 
his  own  in  the  white  man's  industry.  And  when  it  comes  to  a 
conflict  with  the  white  man's  vices,  he  must  acquire  the  white 
man's  morality  and  religion  or  he  is  doomed.  His  health,  his 
industry,  his  prosperity,  his  moral  life  are  all  endangered  by 
the  first  touch  of  civilization,  and  the  problem  of  giving  him  the 
permanent  mastery  over  these  dangers  is  nine-tenths  of  it  a 
problem  of  education. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  dark  man  must  acquire  all  of 
the  white  man's  civilization  or  acquire  it  in  a  hurry.  But  he 
must  acquire  enough  of  the  good  that  is  in  it  to  overcome  the 
evil  that  is  in  it,  and  that  before  it  sends  him  altogether  to  the 
dogs. 
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And  just  here  we  find  the  lesson  that  white  men  are  learning 
for  their  own  education  from  their  efforts  to  educate  dependent 
races.  For  it  is  astonishingly  clear  that  these  dark  men  ought 
to  have  an  education  that  will  grapple  directly  with  such  evils 
as  have  been  mentioned.  Our  traditional  education  does  not 
grapple  directly  with  daily  needs,  but  approaches  them  by  a  long 
and  roundabout  course.  The  education  of  the  schools  has  been 
mainly  an  education  for  the  higher  life.  It  has  prepared  only 
indirectly  and  remotely  for  every-day  life.  The  conspicuous 
need  of  an  education  for  every-day  life  in  the  training  of  depend- 
ent peoples  brings  out  sharply  the  need  of  training  for  every- 
day life  in  the  education  of  any  people.  Education,  to  be  sure, 
must  concern  itself  with  the  higher  life.  Unless  it  does  that 
it  does  not  amount  to  much  for  any  purpose.  But  what  is  needed 
is  that  the  education  for  the  higher  life  shall  be  securely  hooked 
up  and  dovetailed  in  with  an  equally  good  education  for  every- 
day life.  .The  higher  will  then  give  life  to  the  lower,  and  the 
lower  will  furnish  a  point  of  contact  for  the  higher.  It  is  those 
who  are  dealing  with  dependent  peoples  and  backward  individu- 
als who  are  really  getting  the  first  firm  grasp  upon  this  problem. 
It  is  well  that  they  should  understand  that  their  successes  will 
count  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are 
dealing,  but  for  the  benefit  also  of  those  people  that  pride  them- 
selves on  their  civilization  and  their  zeal  for  the  uplift  of  those 
less  favored. 

The  problems,  accordingly,  with  which  this  Conference  is 
concerned  are  problems  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  educational 
world  and  for  the  whole  educational  world.  Without  further 
preface  we  will  now  turn  to  the  discussions  which  are  to  deal 
with  these  problems.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  introduce 
to  this  audience  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  is  so  well  known  in  these 
Conferences  but  I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
Leupp  will  be  the  next  speaker,  and  that  he  will  then  introduce 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Indian  Service. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  asked  to  be  excused  from 
making  any  speech  myself  and  to  be  allowed  to  split  what  I 
would  ordinarily  have  said  into  a  number  of  thin  slices  and  put 
them  in  between  the  remarks  of  our  field  workers  whom  I  shall 
have  pleasure  in  introducing. 

When  our  genial  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  wrote  me  earlier  in  the 
season  concerning  a  programme  for  the  Indian  part  of  this  Con- 
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ference,  I  told  him  I  had  only  one  request  to  make — that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  here  some  specimens  of  my  Amazonian 
corps.  The  part  that  women  play  in  the  education  of  the  back- 
ward races  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. I  have  tried  to  give  the  women  of  our  service  what  I 
consider  their  due  by  bringing  forward  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  who  I  felt  perfectly  certain  would  justify  my  judgment  of 
their  worth.  I  believe  one  great  advantage  in  getting  women 
to  work  for  you  is  what  they  can't  do  by  argument,  or  badger- 
ing, or  coaxing,  they  do  by  main  strength — by  simply  holding  on ! 

Now  I  feel  that  these  women  whom  I  have  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  bringing  forward  in  the  service  have  justified  my  judg- 
ment by  holding  on  until  they  have  made  good.  And  I  wish,  in 
introducing  them  this  morning,  to  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  what 
each  has  been  doing  in  her  own  field,  and  the  reason  for  her 
advancement. 

First  I  am  going  to  enter  a  domain  in  which  women  have  ex- 
celled for  many  generations.  I  refer  to  the  preservation  of  the 
native  arts.  We  have  in  one  part  of  our  southwestern  field  some 
Indians  who  are  natural  potters.  Of  course,  in  some  respects  their 
methods  can  be  improved  and  they  can  be  taught  how  to  mix 
better  material  than  that  which  they  have  been  using  and  how 
to  make  more  marketable  wares.  A  woman  who  has  devoted 
her  private  means,  all  her  time,  and  all  the  money  which  could 
be  raised  through  benevolent  agencies,  to  this  work  of  develop- 
ing this  pottery  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  one  whom  I  shall 
present  to  you  first, — Miss  Josephine  Foard,  of  Laguna,  New 
Mexico. 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIAN  POTTERY 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  JOSEPHINE  FOARD 

Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mohonk  Lake  is  the 
mother  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  Pottery  at  Luguna  and  its  kilns 
are  positively  the  first  and  only  ones  that  have  glazed  Indian 
pottery  since  the  art  was  lost  centuries  ago;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley  there  never  would  have  been 
any  pottery  glazed  and  strengthened  to  give  it  a  commercial 
value.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  at  Lake  Mohonk 
that  it  is  not  the  dead  thing  that  we  supposed  it  to  be  years  ago. 
It  is  very  much  alive.  You  supplied  me  with  abundant  means 
to  do  the  work  and  I  did  it  to  a  certain  extent,  improving  and 
perpetuating,  on  a  business  basis  a  beautiful  native  industry. 
When  I  abandoned  it  on  account  of  my  health,  I  did  it  with  a 
heartache.  I  cannot  regret  it  because  I  think  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it  as  it  is  now.    There  was  much  intermediate  work  to 
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be  done  that  could  only  be  done  away  from  the  field.  I 
had  not  a  cent  given  me  except  $25.00  from  the  Indian 
Industries  League.  Afterwards,  when  I  returned  to  Laguna 
in  1906,  Miss  Helen  Gould  gave  me  $50.00.  All  else 
I  have  done  with  my  own  limited  means  and  my 
government  salary.  When  Miss  Sybil  Carter  with  her  big, 
warm  heart  wrote  asking  me  to  undertake  the  work  years  ago, 
she  explained  to  me  that  the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  he  thinking  that  it  might  enhance  the  value  of 
the  Indian  pottery  if  it  were  strengthened  by  glazing,  thus 
giving  it  a  commercial  value.  It  was  a  grand  idea,  but  there 
were  grand  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  if  our  Heavenly  Father 
had  not  been  at  the  helm,  the  work  would  not  have  been  at  the 
interesting  stage  that  it  is  at  present. 

When  Commissioner  Jones  sent  me  back  to  Laguna  I  was 
better  fitted  for  the  difficulties.  I  knew  better  how  to  live  in 
a  land  of  privations.  I  experimented  with  different  clays  and 
glazes  until  I  knew  their  values.  I  did  not  attempt  to  sell  pot- 
tery but  gave  back  to  the  Indians  what  they  made  for  me  to 
experiment  with,  and  this  was  very  much  to  their  delight — 
they  hugged  it  as  if  it  were  something  precious. 

The  lands  about  Laguna  are  rich  in  the  finest  clays,  and  they 
need  developing.  The  only  need  being  that  the  clay  pits  be 
opened  up  and  made  more  accessible.  The  Indians  climb  the 
mountain,  dig  a  hole  and  carry  their  clays  down  on  their  heads, 
a  little  at  a  time.  On  this  account  it  is  very  precicous  to  them. 
After  a  while  the  clay  caves  in;  they  must  then  dig  another 
place. 

Who  if  not  Lake  Mohonk  should  be  the  guardian  of  our  pot- 
tery at  Laguna?  We  ship  it  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  Connecticut,  and  I  am  in  correspondence  with  other 
parties  for  it.  The  crisis  year  has  been  a  hard  one  for  us;  we 
have  been  sadly  in  need  of  money.  I  did  not  beg  but  I  borrowed. 
I  had  encouraged  the  Indians  to  bring  their  ware;  but  the 
Indians  need  their  money  at  once,  and  when  they  brought  me 
good  pottery  I  could  not  refuse  it,  although  I  did  not  actually 
need  it.    The  work  goes  on  crisis  or  no  crisis,  night  and  day. 

If  our  pottery  did  not  sell  this  year  as  it  had  formerly,  there 
were  other  potters,  the  very  best,  finest  potters  in  the  United 
States  who  made  no  sales.  One  potter  wrote  me  that  he  has  not 
had  an  order  for  either  tile  or  pottery  since  last  January.  So 
we  cannot  feel  discouraged  about  little  Laguna. 

Yamie,  my  Indian  helper,  is  steadily  learning,  steadily  improv- 
ing and  steadily  growing  proud  of  his  work  in  the  pottery.  I 
am  training  him  so  that  if  I  die,  or  anything  happens  to  me,  the 
pottery  work  can  go  on.     He  is  an  apt  scholar. 
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If  we  want  to  have  a  permanent,  self-supporting  industry  for 
the  Indians  in  the  pottery  work,  we  must  have  something  else 
than  curios — something  beside  those  things  which  they  sell  on 
the  train.  So  we  have  recently  been  devoting  much  time  to 
jardinieres  and  have  gotten  some  very  pretty  ones. 

Commissioner  Leupp's  keen  interest  in,  and  encouragement  of, 
the  native  industries  sent  me  back  to  Laguna  in  1906,  since  which 
the  Indians  have  improved  their  pottery  in  shape,  designs  and 
painting.  The  Indians  belong  to  clans  and  I  am  introducing 
clan  tiles  for  fireplaces.  I  have  some  of  them  here  to  show  you. 
These  are  Yamie's  first  make  and  we  consider  them  very  fine. 
One  is  the  Water  Clan  tile,  a  frog  for  the  corners,  and  eels  for 
the  sides  and  top.  Another  is  the  Butterfly  tile.  We  have  just 
shipped  217  of  these  to  New  York  for  a  December  exhibit,  and 
I  hope  that  members  of  the  Conference  will  call  attention  to 
our  tiles,  for  they  are  what  we  hope  to  bring  before  the  public 
with  profit.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  The  great  thing  in  the  art  work  which  we  are 
doing  among  the  Indians  now  is  trying  not  to  force  our  designs 
upon  them,  but  to  e-ducate — to  draw  out — what  is  in  their  minds. 
In  Carlisle,  for  example  we  are  doing  this  by  putting  the  young 
pupils  under  a  teacher  who  does  not  give  them  our  conventional 
models  to  copy,  but  tries  to  get  from  them  their  own  ideals  and 
those  of  their  people.  I  want  Mrs.  William  Dietz  (formerly 
Miss  Angel  De  Cora)  to  tell  you  about  her  work.  I  may  add  that 
Mrs.  Dietz  is  a  Winnebago  Indian,  and  an  artist  by  profession. 

NATIVE  INDIAN  ART 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  DIETZ 

About  two  years  ago  while  I  was  living  in  New  York,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  called  one  day.  The  subject  of 
conversation  was  naturally  the  Indians,  especially  their  native 
talents.  Unsuspicious  of  any  design  on  his  part,  I  talked  freely 
on  the  subject.  As  an  outcome  of  this,  I  was  ushered  into  the 
Indian  Service  as  a  "Teacher  of  Native  Indian  Art." 

On  taking  up  the  work  at  Carlisle  I  found  one  of  the  neces- 
sary things  to  do  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  pupils 
that  they  were  Indians,  possessing  native  abilities  that  had 
never  been  recognized  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Government 
schools.  For  two  years  I  have  labored  in  rather  a  haphazard 
way  with  these  young  Indians.  The  result  of  their  work,  and  the 
artistic  works  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  general,  convinced 
me  that  it  is  worth  while  to  put  the  work  on  a  more  systematic 
basis,  so  this  year  I  have  laid  out  a  course  of  study  for  the 
classes  by  which  we  shall  take  up,  tribe  by  tribe,  and  study  the 
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style  of  designing  peculiar  to  each  tribe.  Here  in  the  school 
nearly  every  Indian  tribe  is  represented,  and  each  one  contributes 
his  share  of  artistic  thought,  and  the  ones  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  home  training  by  reason  of  having  been  sent  away  to 
school  so  young  have  the  chance  to  learn  from  the  more  talented 
ones  of  the  class. 

For  the  last  two  summers  I  have  visited  Indian  tribes  with  the 
view  to  getting  an  insight  into  the  Indian  woman's  life  and  her 
natural  tendencies  in  domestic  life;  not  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  her  instruction  in  the  improved  methods  of  domestic 
science,  but  to  find  out  the  kind  of  work  she  does  in  which  she 
employs  her  native  designs.  If  I  see  other  ways  in  which  she 
can  apply  the  same  design,  I  suggest  the  ideas  to  her.  While 
among  the  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  I  showed  a  woman  a  pair 
of  linen  curtains  that  had  in  applique,  a  Pueblo  border  design, 
made  by  a  Carlisle  student  whom  she  knew.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  their  beautiful  designs  could  be  used  on  any- 
thing else  than  pottery.  Then  and  there,  she  decided  to  have  her 
curtains  decorated  with  native  design.  In  the  same  way,  their 
present  limited  pottery  forms  could  be  extended  to  many  of  utility 
and  ornament,  such  as  jardinieres,  teapots,  finger  bowls,  lamps, 
and  vases  of  all  shapes. 

I  was  among  the  Sioux  Indians  during  the  past  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  them  some  practical  suggestions  by  which 
they  could  find  a  more  ready  sale  for  their  beaded  articles.  Instead 
of  making  so  many  tobacco  pouches  and  beaded  vests  that  only 
an  Indian  has  any  use  for,  they  could  make  smaller  bags  which 
could  be  used  for  purses,  opera  bags  and  sewing  bags.  I  found 
the  women  here  more  industrious  than  the  men.  They  do  a  great 
deal  of  bead  work  for  sale,  which  in  many  cases  means  quite  an 
item  in  the  support  of  the  family. 

In  the  art  of  textile  and  basket  weaving  the  Indian  race  has 
held  its  place.  The  fame  of  the  Navajo  weaver  is  world  wide 
The  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  not  advanced  to  the  stage 
where  it  can  dispense  wifh  the  basket  and  has  never  invented 
a  substitute.  There  are  no  better  basket  weavers  in  the  world 
than  some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  They  are  artists.  It  may  take 
time  in  the  making,  but  the  Indian  when  working  at  his  native 
arts  and  crafts  does  not  measure  his  work  by  hour  or  money. 

The  educators  seem  to  expect  an  Indian  to  leave  behind  him 
all  his  heritage  of  tribal  training  and  in  the  course  of  five  years 
or  more  to  take  up  and  excel  in  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought 
in  mental  and  industrial  training  whose  methods  are  wholly 
foreign  to  him. 

An  Indian's  self-respect  is  undermined  when  he  is  told  that  his 
native  customs  and  crafts  are  no  longer  of  any  use  because  they 
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are  the  habits  and  pastimes  of  the  crude  man.  This  is  one  of  the 
secret  pangs  that  the  educated  Indian  must  suffer.  If  he  takes 
up  his  native  crafts  he  does  it  with  the  sense  that  he  has  "gone 
back  to  ways  of  barbarism." 

The  art  department  of  Carlisle  has  taken  a  departure  from 
the  regular  routine  work  of  public  schools.  We  do  not  study 
any  of  the  European  classics  in  art.  We  take  the  old  symbolic 
figures  and  forms  which  we  find  on  beadwork,  pottery,  and  bas- 
kets for  the  basis  of  our  study.  We  are  familiarizing  ourselves 
with  the  different  styles  and  methods;  then  we  create  designs 
according  to  these  old  established  methods  and  apply  them  to 
the  products  of  the  workshops  of  the  school  in  such  ways  as 
wood-carving,  printer's  borders,  metal  work,  wall  decoration, 
weaving  and  needlework.  The  print  shop  has  already  used  many 
of  our  designs,  and  in  that  one  field  alone  we  have  received  the 
praise  of  the  Indian  Office. 

There  is  a  general  revival  throughout  the  country  of  the  old 
handicrafts  and  skilled  hands  are  in  demand.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  the  Indian  is  an  apt  pupil  for  any  sort  of  handicraft.  The 
basket  and  textile  weavers,  pottery  and  metal  workers  are  already 
well  established.  Each  of  these  industries  can  be  expanded  in 
various  directions  both  for  utility  and  ornament. 

The  simple  dignity  of  Indian  design  lends  itself  well  to  ways 
of  conventional  art  and  I  think  the  day  has  come  when  the 
American  people  must  pause  and  give  recognition  to  another 
phase  of  the  Indian's  nature  which  is  his  art.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  A  year  ago  last  summer,  while  traveling  in 
California,  I  dropped  down,  without  notice,  at  our  school  in 
Round  Valley,  where  I  encountered  a  model  class,  with  a  model 
teacher — a  woman  who  understood  the  Indian  child  nature  to 
a  degree  which  was  obvious  as  soon  as  I  came  into  contact  with 
her  and  saw  the  hold  she  had  upon  the  children. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  she  handled  her 
work  in  that  school  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
convey  some  of  her  notions  to  other  teachers.  I  therefore  made 
her  a  Normal  Instructor,  and  sent  her  out  to  teach  the  teachers 
how  to  teach !  I  now  call  upon  Mrs.  H.  J.  Johnson,  of  Covelo, 
Cal.,  to  tell  "you  something  about  the  Indian  children  and  the 
way  in  which  they  can  be  reached. 
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HOW  TO  GET  AT  THE  INDIAN 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  H.  J.  JOHNSON 

There  is  a  false  impression  afloat  all  through  this  country 
that  any  one  can  teach  the  Indian — that  the  teacher  does  not 
need  to  exert  himself  over-much  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
On  the  contrary,  the  teacher  of  Indians  must  be  very  much  alive 
and  up  to  date  if  he  would  show  perceptible  advancement  in  his 
work.  Like  teacher  like  pupil,  is  true  of  the  Indian  school  as 
well  as  of  the  white. 

The  teacher  of  Indians  must  be  broad  in  his  views,  able  to  go 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  be  full  of  tact  and  everlasting 
patience,  feeling  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  Indian  that  will 
help  in  his  development.  The  Indian  child  is  a  child  of  nature, 
loving  God's  out-of-doors  with  its  manifold  things  of  interest. 
In  his  native  state,  he  lives  almost  altogether  in  the  open,  re- 
strained but  seldom,  his  wants  few  and  his  tasks  correspondingly 
few. 

At  this  day  he  has  not  lost  that  strain  of  blood  handed  down 
from  his  fathers.  He  is  not  so  far  removed  from  that  state  of 
nature  that  he  does  not  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  even  after  we 
have  gathered  him  up  and  have  given  him  a  polished  education. 

He  has  been  given  us  to  school  with  no  schooling  of  our  kind 
in  his  inheritance.  He  has  no  special  desire  for  education. 
Many  as  yet  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  and  they  not  having  that 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  you  can  easily  see  what  a  task  the 
conscientious  teacher  has  before  him. 

Here  is  where  the  important  question  comes  in.  What  can 
be  done  to  interest  this  child  in  acquiring  an  education  that  will 
be  of  use  to  him  and  his  people?  Here  is  a  chance  for  people 
anxious  to  help  the  Indian  to  display  their  goodness  by  finding 
work  for  him  at  his  own  home  among  his  own  people  and  having 
him  do  that  work  after  he  has  gotten  an  education.  Here  is 
where  they  can  help  by  creating  a  sentiment  of  helpfulness  among 
the  white  people  in  Indian  communities  who  at  present  pull 
down  rather  than  uplift  the  Indian.  They  can  help  the  people 
who  work  among  the  Indians  by  making  their  efforts  worth 
while  by  a  little  sympathy  and  appreciation,  giving  them  the 
power  to  make  the  Indian  do  what  is  right  and  all  will  be  right 
in  the  end. 

The  Indian  has  staring  him  in  the  face  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  do  something  for  himself  without  help.  He  is  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  as  a  race,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  He  needs 
people  in  his  midst  who  will  make  him  get  to  work,  who  will 
teach  him  how  to  work  and  how  to  live,  not  doing  all  that  work 
themselves,  but  having  the  Indian  make  the  effort. 
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The  child  upon  entering  school  has  no  incentive  to  learn  unless 
we  give  it  to  him.  He  takes  no  pleasure  in  learning  unless  we 
point  the  way  with  pleasure.  He  does  not  know  how  to  study 
unless  we  show  him  how.  He  tires  easily  under  restraint  and 
confinement,  and  unless  we  are  extremely  careful,  returns  to 
his  home  in  broken  health.  So  in  getting  at  him,  teachers  have 
to  keep  all  these  things  in  mind,  and  the  teachers  whom  I  found 
getting  at  him  in  the  right  way  were  those  who  became  inter- 
ested  in  the  home  life  as  well  as  that  of  the  school — those  who 
had  faith  in  their  charges  and  who  could  extend  sympathy  with- 
out sentimentality,  who  did  not  pamper  or  spoil  him,  but  met 
him  fairly  and  squarely,  and  who  were  not  afraid  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  stay  by  it,  who  were  learned  enough  to  know  that  in 
working  out  a  problem  so  great  as  the  Indian  problem,  they  must 
study  out  a  way,  that  they  must  have  a  varied  plan  of  work 
in  the  schoolroom,  leaving  out  nothing  which  would  enable  the 
child  to  cope  with  his  white  neighbors,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
guarding  against  encroachment, — a  plan  of  work  which  would 
cultivate  a  happy,  cheerful  disposition  involving  the  philosophy 
of  life  and  the  laws  of  human  kindness,  a  plan  by  which  the 
child  is  taught  as  nearly  as  possible  to  stand  alone,  to  don  that 
coat  of  brass  without  which  none  of  us  can  do  battle  successfully 
in  the  world  and  of  which  the  Indian  is  sadly  in  need. 

If  you  have  been  at  the  home  of  the  real  Indian,  you  will 
realize  the  importance  of  getting  at  him  in  a  way  that  will  get 
him  to  work  instead  of  having  him  work  you. 

We  may  send  workers  of  all  kinds  in  his  midst,  but  unless 
they  have  the  faculty  for  getting  at  him  to  make  him  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  their  efforts  fail  in  the  develop- 
ment of  immediate  usefulness. 

The  thing  which  we  can  get  the  adult  or  child  to  do  is  what 
counts,  not  what  we  do  for  him,  for  as  long  as  we  help  him 
without  having  him  help  himself  in  turn,  just  so  long  will  he 
lie  back  on  his  oars,  and  when  we  think  he  should  be  independent, 
he  will  still  be  dependent.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp  :  Many  of  us  know  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
"white  plague"  among  the  Indians.  Now,  in  fighting  this  white 
plague  we  meet  one  of  our  most  difficult  problems  in  the  large 
or  non-reservation  schools,  where,  according  to  the  legislation 
by  which  we  are  to  be  guided,  the  school  must  be  supported 
from  the  funds  that  come  to  it  at  the  rate  of  $167  for  every  child 
enrolled.  I  think  this  a  very  mistaken  system.  It  simply  puts 
upon  every  superintendent  the  burden  of  bringing  in  as  many 
children  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his  school 
support,  and  of  keeping  children  there  who,  because  of  their 
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condition  of  health,  ought  not  to  be  kept  there.  As  Mrs.  John- 
son says,  Indian  children  are  children  of  nature;  they  flourish 
out-of-doors,  but  wilt  under  confinement. 

I  have  set  up  in  certain  parts  of  the  southwest,  where  the 
climate  permits,  a  new  style  of  day-school  building,  which  is 
practically  all  open  except  a  little  fence  around  the  children. 
The  solid  part  does  not  rise  higher  than  an  ordinary  chair  rail, 
and  everything  above  that  is  wire  screen,  fastened  to  the  studs. 
In  that  way  the  child  really  lives  out-of-doors,  while  kept  under 
sufficient  discipline  to  hold  his  attention  to  his  work.  That  is 
a  first  step. 

I  am  also  taking  measures  everywhere  to  stamp  out,  or  head 
off,  this  terrible  plague  of  consumption  to  which  the  Indians  are 
particularly  susceptible. 

In  these  efforts  I  have  been  nobly  seconded  by  a  woman  who 
has  been  given  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  as  her  specialty. 
She  was  made  a  Special  Agent  two  years  ago,  and  has  done 
royal  work.  If  we  succeed  at  the  schools,  it  will  be  largely  due 
to  the  way  in  which  she  tackled  her  undertaking,  hung  to  it, 
and  is  still  doing  so.  I  want  to  introduce  Mrs.  Elsie  Eaton 
Newton,  of  Washington. 

THE  INDIAN  AND  TUBERCULOSIS 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  ELSIE  EATON   NEWTON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  work 
that  has  been  set  apart  for  me,  I  have  chiefly  the  future  to  talk 
about,  as  the  undertaking  is  a  new  one  and  there  are  few  achieve- 
ments to  its  account.  The  Indian  Office  has  been  stirred  to 
special,  interest  in  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  by  the  recent  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis  which  met  in  Washington  in 
September.  Our  Office  took  part  in  its  conferences  and  par- 
ticipated in  its  exhibition. 

Hitherto,  there  has  been  a  widespread  though  indefinite  belief 
that  Indians  are  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and  that  they 
are  becoming  victims  to  it  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  we  have 
had  no  very  accurate  data  to  uphold  such  a  belief.  An  investi- 
gation made  last  summer  in  co-operation  with  the  Smithsonian 
institution  in  anticipation  of  our  exhibit  proved  conclusively  that 
among  five  tribes  at  least,  and  these  tribes  in  widely  different 
localities,  the  conditions  are  very  much  as  were  suspected. 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  of  the  National  Museum,  who  has  in  the 
past  given  considerable  attention  to  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal study  of  the  Indian,  undertook  the  investigation,  having  with 
him  a  bacteriologist.  Personal  examinations  were  made  of  every 
member  of  a  large  number  of  families  in  each  tribe  visited. 
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Among  the  Menominee,  Wisconsin,  he  found  that  of  the  61 
deaths  during  the  year  1907-8,  12  had  been  caused  by  tubercu- 
losis. In  an  examination  of  403  individuals  in  100  families  he 
found  78.5  per  cent,  free  from  all  suspicion  of  tuberculosis; 
family  groups  free  from  all  signs  of  tuberculosis  only  40  per 
cent. 

Of  the  Oglala  Sioux  310  died  in  1907-8,  67  of  whom  died 
of  tuberculosis.  In  100  families  428  individuals  were  examined. 
He  found  the  percentage  of  families  free  from  suspicion  34  per 
cent.,  or  about  one-third,  and  the  percentage  of  individuals  hav- 
ing no  signs  of  it,  75.5  per  cent. 

In  the  examination  of  62  individuals  in  15  family  groups  of 
the  Quineault  in  Washington,  81  per  cent,  of  individuals  and 
40  per  cent,  of  the  families  seemed  free  from  it. 

The  Hoopa  Indians  of  California  had  9  deaths  in  1907-8,  6 
of  which  were  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Eighty-seven  family 
groups,  comprising  331  individuals,  were  examined.  The  re- 
sults show  77.6  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  and  34.5  per  cent, 
of  the  families  to  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  the  disease. 

Out  of  31  deaths  among  the  Colorado  River  Mohaves  in 
1907-8,  7  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  persons  were  examined  from  79  family  groups.  The  per- 
centage of  the  former  was  88.2  and  of  the  latter  58.2,  having 
no  signs  of  tuberculosis. 

Transpose  these  results  into  converse  terms  and  they  become 
more  impressive.  You  will  see  that  they  confirm  all  previous 
casual  information  concerning  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
general.  Over  against  them  I  wish  to  place  Dr.  Hrdlicka's 
assertion  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Indian  knew 
tuberculosis  till  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

Now  as  to  our  schools.  In  a  recent  examination  in  'one  of 
our  large  schools,  among  350  children  examined,  92  were  found 
with  positive  and  all  but  positive  cases.  If  the  parents  on  the 
reservation  are  infected,  the  children  whom  they  send  to  school 
must  be  also..  But  as  Mr.  Leupp  has  said,  in  the  herding  of 
Indians  in  our  large  schools  the  opportunities  are  increased  for 
breakdown.  Employees  cannot  give  individual  attention  to  so 
large  a  number.  Cases  of  tuberculosis  may  begin  and  run  on 
for  a  long  period  without  detection.  When  a  positive  case  of 
tuberculosis  is  discovered  in  a  school  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Office 
that  the  pupil  must  be  sent  home  at  once. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  tuberculosis  from 
many  sources.  I  know  that  many  people  feel  that  it  is  an  over- 
estimated danger,  and  that  we  are  becoming  too  impressionable 
upon  the  subject  of  germs;  but  I  presume  if  you  all  stop  to 
think  about  the  smallpox,  for  instance,  you  will  realize  what 
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science  has  done  in  that  direction — that  it  has  limited  and  con- 
fined it  so  that  although  it  has  not  been  entirely  eradicated  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  scourge.  Science  has  now  clearly  pointed 
the  way  in  regard  to  tuberculosis.  We  can  confine  that  also-— 
we  must  make  huge  efforts  to  do  it.  We  shall  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  seemingly  superfluous,  for  with  all  our  human 
ingenuity,  and  no  matter  how  well  our  systems  are  carried  out, 
we  cannot  form  a  perfect  drag-net  for  all  the  germs.  Some 
will  escape;  therefore  we  must  make  the  drag-net  as  good  and 
fine  as  we  possibly  can  no  matter  what  apparent  excess  effort 
is  expended. 

Now  that  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  menace  which  tuber- 
culosis is  to  the  Indian,  the  Indian  Office  is  making  plans  for 
war  against  the  disease.  We  would  like  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion at  this  time  of  interested  people  on  the  outside,  just  as  much 
as  of  all  employees  in  the  service.  Indeed,  this  matter  is  not 
for  the  Indian  Office  alone,  but  for  all  home  missionary  societies 
in  the  country,  who  although  they  may  be  doing  good  missionary 
work  now  can  do  better  by  looking  out  for  the  physical  condition 
of  their  Indians.-  If,  all  together,  we  do  not  do  something  more 
effective  in  this  direction  there  will  be  few  Indians  left  to  care  for. 

Our  Office  proposes  first  to  establish  sanatorium  camps  on 
Indian  reservations.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  along 
this  line,  one  of  which  was  to  build  a  central  sanitorium  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  good.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that. 
I  think  there  is  already  too  much  herding  of  Indians  in  institu- 
tions. It  would  be  better  to  establish  on  most  of  the  reservations 
small  camps  that  will  become  not  only  segregating  places  for 
the  Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis  but  centers  of  education 
on  the  subject.  It  will  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  get  Indians  to 
come  into  such  camps;  perhaps  force  will  have  to  be  used  first 
and  persuasion  and  teaching  afterward.  Most  of  you  are  famil- 
iar with  Saranac  and  its  work.  A  physician  once  said  to  me 
that  regardless  of  the  cures  it  had  accomplished,  its  influence 
had  been  enormous  for  good  because  every  person  who  had 
been  an  inmate  of  Saranac  went  away  a  home  missionary  in  the 
cause  against  tuberculosis.  Why  cannot  our  small  camps  have 
this  for  an  ideal  to  be  attained. 

Even  the  partly  civilized  Indian  has  not  mastered  life  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  We  have  taught  him  how  to  build 
houses  but  not  how  to  live  in  them ;  to  make  clothes  but  not  how 
best  to  wear  them.  Ventilation,  cleanliness,  drainage,  hygiene 
mean  little  to  him  as  yet.  A  house  air-tight,  unclean,  inhabited 
by  sick  and  expectorating  Indians — what  a  nest  of  infection  it  is  I 
Can  we  not  at  least  teach  the  Indian  one  thing — to  be  afraid 
of  the  sputum?    Certainly  to  some  measures  of  protection  from 
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contagion  we  can  educate  the  old  Indian  through  our  field  matrons 
and  missionaries. 

Our  schools,  especially  the  best  equipped  ones,  have  a  large 
opportunity  for  such  education,  hitherto  omitted.  Here  we  can 
give  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its 
manifestations  and  the  simple  rules  for  its  control  and  preven- 
tion. The  children  will  take  something  of  the  knowledge  gained 
back  with  them  to  the  reservations. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  in  the  schools  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  realized.  I  have  found  in  going  about  among  them  that 
they  are  over  crowded,  especially  some  of  the  large  ones.  Mr. 
Leupp  has  already  spoken  of  the  pernicious  plan  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  non-reservation  schools.  On  that  plan,  superinten- 
dents must  maintain  the  attendance;  and  so  here  and  there  I 
find  undisirables  kept  to  fill  the  roll — children  physically  unfit 
to  remain  in  a  large  school.  And  so  long  as  this  mode  of  sup- 
port exists,  so  long  will  the  health  of  children  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  keep  the  enrollment  to  its  highest  possible  point. 

I  have  given  you  only  an  idea  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 
At  some  future  time  the  Office  hopes  to  report  actual  achieve- 
ments measured  in  the  number  of  healthier  Indians,  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  a  class  of  Indians 
who  have  learned  the  meaning  of  contagion  and  know  how  to 
apply  it. 

One  last  word  in  reiteration — and  this  word  is  to  those  here 
who  represent  missionary  societies.  Here  is  a  field  that  I  think 
you  have  not  sufficiently  emphasized — that  of  physical  education. 
And  if  you  have  any  idea  of  going  into  any  new  field  or  extend- 
ing your  personal  work,  here  is  an  opportunity  at  hand — not  only 
to  put  before  every  Indian  boy  and  girl  the  simple  rules  of  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  establishment  of  mission 
sanatoriums.  We  may  talk  about  citizenship,  education,  land 
leases,  allotments,  tribal  funds  and  so  forth,  but  after  all  there 
is  nothing  more  important  than  the  physical  health  of  this  race 
whom  we  are  trying  to  educate.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp  :  It  has  not  usually  been  the  practice  of  the  Office 
to  put  women  in  charge  of  whole  groups  of  Indians,  giving  them 
that  despotic  sway  which  the  agent  or  superintendent  of  a  reser- 
vation is  always  understood  to  have.  Three  years  ago  I 
descended  one  morning,  before  the  ordinary  breakfast  hour,  upon 
a  little  day-school  in  the  Santa  Clara  pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  I 
found  in  front  of  the  little  mud  schoolhouse  some  children  already 
gathered,  getting  ready  for  the  day's  work,  and  actually  playing 
school,  which  is  an  odd  thing  for  Indian  children.  I  noticed  the 
little  girls  had  their  hair  nicely  combed  and  their  faces  washed. 
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Their  clothing,  although  poor  and  largely  mended,  was  neat,  and 
looked  as  respectable  as  the  clothing  of  the  white  children  we 
ordinarily  see  in  the  small  country  school.  The  boys  also — which 
was  still  more  wonderful — looked  clean  !,I  made  some  sound  to 
attract  attention  within,  and  there  emerged  from  the  doorway 
of  the  little  mud  house  a  woman.  Then  I  knew  why  they  called 
the  pueblo  Santa  Clara,  for  Santa  Clara  was  there  herself.  Her 
last  name  is  True. 

After  going  about  with  Miss  True,  looking  the  pueblo  over  ana 
finding  out  what  some  of  her  needs  were,  I  went  to  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Espanola  to  take  a  train.  I  was  followed 
thither,  at  some  little  distance,  by  a  group  of  Indians,  including 
the  Governor  and  two  or  three  of  his  chief  counsellors.  They 
mysteriously  drew  me  aside  and  told  me  of  their  errand,  which 
was  that  they  were  afraid  my  coming  meant  that  Miss  True  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  wanted  her  to  stay  there  as 
long  as  she  lived !  I  answered  that  I  could  not  promise  just  that, 
but  she  should  stay  until  needed  somewhere  else — until  some 
Indians  had  a  more  crying  demand  for  her  services  than  their 
own. 

Some  time  later  such  an  opening  occurred,  at  the  Morongo 
reservation  in  California.  I  had  kept  Miss  True  in  mind,  and 
been  in  more  or  less  frequent  correspondence  with  her.  Here 
was  a  place  which  had  been  sadly  neglected.  The  agency  had 
run  down;  the  liquor  evil  had  become  a  scourge;  the  Indians 
were  described  to  me  in  the  neighborhood  as  "good  for  nothing". 
There  were  a  few  people  among  them,  who,  like  the  righteous 
handful  in  Lot's  day  might  be  regarded  as  redeeming  the  rest, 
but  they  were  so  very  few  that  it  looked  like  a  hopeless  case.  I 
needed  a  good  strong  man  to  step  in  there,  take  the  liquor  bus- 
iness by  the  throat,  and  carry  the  boot-leggers  and  the  consci- 
entious dramsellers  off  to  the  penitentiary ;  to  teach  the  Indians 
to  care  for  their  farms  and  insist  upon  their  being  men  and  not 
mere  government  dependents. 

After  studying  my  field  staff  over  thoroughly,  I  decided  that 
the  very  man  to  do  that  was  Miss  Clara  True.  I  gave  her  a 
man's  work,  and  she  has  done  it  better  than  any  man  who  has 
been  in  there  for  thirty  years,  as  all  her  Indians  will  tell  you. 
Now  I  want  you  to  see  her  because  when  you  have  looked  at  her 
virago-like  proportions  and  realize  that  she  jumps  upon  her 
horse's  back  and  goes  out  and  captures  her  own  boot-leggers, 
you  will  see  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  io  have  a  big  physique !  She 
weighs  now  about  no  pounds.  I  will  ask  Miss  Clara  True 
to  come  forward. 
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CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  CLARA  D.  TRUE 

It  is  the  fate  of  the  ages  that  the  weak  succumb.  The  spread 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  earth  to  possess  it  to  the  uttermost 
boundaries  has  been  attended  with  much  that  is  revolting  in  a 
personal  sense,  yet  poor  would  be  the  historian  who  would  write 
us  as  merely  a  people  of  blood.  Peace  reigns  throughout  the 
world  because  the  sturdy  men  from  the  northern  seas  have 
forced  issues  and  settled  them  in  our  own  masterful  way.  What 
a  picture  the  Civil  War  would  present  were  we  to  dwell  only 
upon  its  scenes  of  slaughter,  yet  out  of  the  conflict  came  liberty 
more  abundant  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

The  disinheritance  of  the  Indian  in  his  own  native  land  from 
the  personal  side  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history  yet  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  yield  his  place  as  central  figure  in  a  continent 
to  a  higher  type  of  human  life.  The  pity  of  the  case  is  that  the 
Indian  became  a  victim  to  progress  instead  of  a  participant  in  it. 
For  the  crimes  of  our  fathers  to  the  weaker  race  we  must  too 
often  blush.  Our  only  excuse  is  that  the  men  and  the  times 
were  alike  unsettled. 

But  deplore  as  we  may  our  method  in  obtaining  mastery,  we 
must  admit  that  all  which  is  worth  while  in  the  world's  achieve- 
ment is  due  to  the  domination  of  the  Saxon.  No  doubt  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  painted  savage  once  echoed  from  cliff  to  glen  about 
Lake  Mohonk.  No  doubt  but  dusky  warriors  once  gathered 
about  the  council  fire  to  plot  the  extermination  of  a  weaker  band. 
The  fate  of  nations  decreed  wisely  that  the  yell  of  primitive  hate 
should  make  way  for  the  deliberations  of  the  International 
Arbitration  Conference  and  that  the  wild  council  should  give 
place  to  the  members  of  a  succeeding  race  gathered  to  plan  the 
protection  of  the  weak  of  all  the  earth,  including  the  Indian  our 
fathers  dispossessed.  As  generation  follows  generation,  it  is 
certain  that  men  and  women  who  gather  here  for  conference 
in  the  times  to  come  will  be  men  and  women  of  finer  thought 
and  braver  deed  than  we. 

But  what  of  the  coming  generation  of  the  Indian?  Does  the 
Star  of  Hope  beam  for  them  also  ?  I  answer  yes,  as  it  has  never 
beamed  before.  Our  good  intentions  to  the  Indian  are  coming 
out  of  swaddling  clothes.  America  is  becoming  celebrated  for 
righteousness  as  well  as  for  riches.  There  are  few  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  do  not  sincerely  wish  to  give 
the  Indian  a  "square  deal"  as  a  man  and  a  brother.    The  only 
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troubles  with  most  of  the  better  class  to-day  is  to  know  what  a 
"square  deal"  to  the  Indian  is. 

Individual  effort  in  keeping  the  Indian  upon  the  public  con- 
science has  largely  brought  about  the  public  willingness  to  give 
the  Indian  consideration.  A  few  persistent  men  and  women  year 
in  and  year  out  have  labored  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Indians.  Groups  of  individuals  here  and 
there  have  associated  themselves  for  the  relief  of  certain  groups 
of  suffering  Indians.  The  church  has  made  occasional  efforts 
to  Christianize  the  native  races.  Much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  all  of  these  agencies  for  good.  Men  and  women  of 
genius  have  wielded  powerful  pens  in  behalf  of  the  disinherited 
derelict  of  an  earlier  age. 

Yet  powerful  as  are  all  the  means  used  by  individuals  and  by 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  Indians,  these  means  cannot 
accomplish  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  race.  Our  duty  as  a 
race  to  a  race  can  be  discharged  in  but  one  way  and  that  is 
through  our  national,  or,  I  might  say,  racial  government.  To 
demand  of  that  government  wise  and  humane  policies  and  their 
vigorous  execution  is  the  duty  of  the  friend  of  the  Indian.  The 
demand  has  been  made  with  telling  insistence  in  many  cases. 
Our  national  policy  toward  the  Indian  is  now  well  settled  and 
settled  well.  He  is  to  be  given  as  nearly  as  possible  a  man's 
chance  in  God's  country,  not  more. 

The  details  of  the  policy  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must 
arrange  as  best  the  conditions  permit.  To  lend  your  support 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  details  is  to  befriend 
the  Indian  in  the  most  effective  way.  It  is  well  to  feed  the 
hungry  Indian  but  it  is  better  to  go  a  step  further  and  give  your 
aid  to  the  official  who  would  remove  the  conditions  which  cause 
the  hunger.  It  is  well  to  demand  land  and  water  for  the  desti- 
tute Indian  but  it  is  better  to  go  deeper  into  the  situation  and 
demand  that  the  Indian  be  made  man  enough  to  use  the  land 
and  the  water. 

This  man-making  policy  now  the  recognized  one  of  the  govern- 
ment is  a  policy  of  recent  times.  In  our  effort  to  restore  to  the 
Indian  the  material  wealth  of  which  we  robbed  him  we  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  theft  we  can  commit  is  a  moral  one 
and  in  the  very  process  of  restoration  itself  we  too  often 
unknowingly  committed  this  theft,  the  robbing  the  Indian  of  the 
spur  of  necessity,  God's  own  means  of  human  development. 

While  our  California  Indians  from  some  points  of  view  present 
the  most  pitiable  feature  of  robbery  ever  yet  practiced  by  man;  ' 
they  have  not  been  robbed  of  their  manhood  by  the  unwise  gifts 
which  have  been  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  Indians  in  other 
places. 
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The  average  busy  man  and  woman  lack  the  time  to  master 
the  details  of  a  wise  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  discharge 
of  our  racial  duty  and  much  evil  has  resulted  from  unwisely 
distributed  charity.  An  old  lady  said  of  a  dead  baby,  "I  can't 
imagine  why  the  poor  little  thing  died  when  I  gave  it  every 
medicine  I  knew  the  name  of."  Her  interest  in  the  baby  would 
have  been  better  manifested  by  her  support  of  a  good  physician. 

If  the  Indian  is  to  be  saved  racially,  we  must  as  individuals 
cease  giving  him  every  form  of  charity  we  know  the  name  of 
and  apply  our  support  to  the  man  who  knows  what  the  trouble 
is  and  what  to  do  about  it.  The  specialist  in  the  Indian  case 
must  of  necessity  be  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Your 
first  duty  as  a  nation  to  the  Indian  is  to  see  that  this  office  is 
filled  by  the  best  man  obtainable.  Your  next  duty  is  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  execution  of  his  directions.  While  you  may  as  an 
individual  open  your  purse  and  save  one  or  a  dozen  Indian 
families  from  starvation,  you  may  by  opening  your  heart  to  intel- 
ligent co-operation  with  the  government  save  a  whole  race  from 
a  starvation  worse  than  physical. 

This  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  our  national  duty  is  not 
a  thing  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  fact  very  little  private  charity 
is  needed  by  the  Indian  race.  Its  most  immediate  need  is  the 
protection  guaranteed  it  by  our  own  statute  laws.  Where  the 
Indian  is  not  receiving  this  protection  public  sentiment  must  be 
aroused  to  demand  it.  Ten  months  ago  it  was  predicted  in  a 
southern  California  newspaper  that  in  ten  years'  time  there 
would  not  be  a  sober  Indian  left  in  that  part  of  the  state.  This, 
I  believe,  was  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  The  drunken  Indian 
throughout  the  land  is  the  butt  of  the  joke  writer  and  the  car- 
toonist. This  reflects  not  so  much  upon  the  weakness  of  the 
Indian  race  as  upon  our  own,  for  the  most  sacred  and  highest 
law-making  body  in  the  land,  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  has 
decreed  that  no  man  shall  sell  or  give  intoxicants  to  an  Indian. 
We  present  the  sorry  spectacle  of  being  so  pitiably  weak  as  to 
allow  the  vicious  foreign  peddler  of  vile  liquor  to  become  power- 
ful enough  in  our  home  towns  to  cast  defiance  at  our  highest 
institutions.  Our  national  lofty  intention  to  the  Indian  is  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  cheapest  of  all  criminals,  the  whis- 
key peddler. 

Your  duty  in  this  particular  is  plain  and  easy.  Demand  of 
your  local  officers  their  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  When  your  local  officers  extend  this  support,  reward 
them  with  your  appreciation  and  with  your  votes.  When  they 
fail,  let  them  be  made  fully  aware  of  your  disgust.  A  public 
officer  cannot  afford  to  ignore  public  sentiment. 

One  serious  trouble  with  the  good  citizen  is  that  he  allows  the 


curbstone  politician  a  monopoly  on  good  fellowship  and  in  con- 
sequence he  musters  a  larger  voting  force  than  the  decent  man. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  good  fellowship  in 
righteousness. 

To  the  aroused  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  southern 
California  the  Mission  Indians  owe  largely  protection  from  ex- 
termination by  debauchery.  Unsupported  by  the  people  the 
government  officials  were  powerless,  but  when  they  were  "backed 
up"  by  the  best  people,  the  degradation  of  the  Indian  from  the 
use  of  intoxicants  became  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  prevent. 

From  early  times  large  bodies  of  Mission  Indians  have  gathered 
for  periodic  festivities.  The  occasions  were  times  of  wild  indul- 
gences so  far  reaching  in  effect  that  the  clergy  considered  the 
morals  of  several  tribes  almost  hopeless  in  consequence. 

Recently  the  same  Indians  gathered  in  even  larger  numbers 
for  their  celebration  which  was  continued  for  a  week  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  unpleasant  incident  except  a  severe 
booting  of  a  drunken  Mexican  by  a  government  official.  It  wa* 
even  suggested  before  this  feast  that  troops  be  called  out  to 
control  it. 

What  caused  the  difference?  There  were  the  same  Indians 
and  the  same  possibilities  and  apparently  there  was  no  reason 
why  last  year's  episode  should  not  be  repeated.  The  difference 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whiskey  peddler  was  afraid  to  ply  his 
trade  this  year  because  the  San  Bernardino  jail  was  full  of  their 
kind  under  sentence.  The  people  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
law  and  it  was  forthcoming.  Unsupported  by  the  people  work- 
ing through  their  local  officers  and  their  public  press  the  govern- 
ment officers  would  have  been  even  more  powerless  this  year 
than  they  were  previously  because  last  year  the  Indians  drove 
the  officials  from  the  ground,  even  depriving  some  of  weapons 
and  in  consequence  of  escaping  any  punishment  for  this,  the 
lawless  and  even  the  good  Indians  had  a  great  contempt  for 
authority. 

If  you  wish  to  help  the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  you  do  not  rush 
to  the  bedside  of  the  inmates  with  donations  of  food.  The  intelli- 
gent well-doer  gives  to  the  institution  through  its  recognized 
worthy  officers  or  with  their  approval.  To  inspire  in  an  invalid 
a  distrust  of  effective  treatment  is  a  crime  against  the  invalid. 
To  pamper  an  Indian  unwisely  and  to  sow  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  to  those  in  authority  are  the  basest  of  crimes  against 
the  Indian. 

Since  our  national  duty  to  the  Indian  can  be  discharged  by  the 
national  government  only  and  since  the  national  government  is 
proving  its  ability  to  perform  the  duty  by  the  execution  of  the 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  good  citizenship,  no  less 
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than  philanthropic  spirit,  demands  our  unceasing  support  of 
those  who  minister  to  our  weaker  brother  in  behalf  of  the  race 
to  which  we  belong.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  We  have  finished  with  our  Amazonian  contin- 
gent. Now  we  come  to  the  "mere  men."  A  young  man  pre- 
sented himself  to  me  about  the  time  I  became  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  applied  for  the  office  of  a  private  secretary. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  never  mastered  the  seventeen  arts 
which  I  considered  essential,  but  modestly  inquired,  "May  I 
try  for  it?"  Later  I  tested  him  and  ordered  him  appointed. 
I  have  never  had  one  moment's  regret  for  the  appointment; 
and  of  all  the  people  in  the  service,  no  person  has  stood  more 
splendidly  by  my  side,  in  season  and  out, — resourceful,  industri- 
ous, indefatigable,  when  it  came  to  pursuing  a  trail  which  I 
gave  him  to  follow,  than  this  same  private  secretary,  who  is  now 
a  Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting Mr.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  of  Washington. 

INDIANS  AS  WORKERS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  like  to  have 
you  go  with  me  just  for  a  moment  down  on  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma.  .There  you  will  find  a  bit  of 
philosophy  which  will  show  you  that  the  Indians,  like  the  white 
man,  have  known  the  right  a  long  time  before  they  have  followed 
it.  The  Yuma  Indians  in  the  old  days  had  a  god  who  gave 
them  only  tools.  In  the  Yuma  language  the  emphasis  is  very 
plainly  on  the  only,  only  tools,  and  the  particular  tools  which 
the  god  emphasized  were  bows  and  arrows. 

I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  go  with  me  to  the  twenty-six  states 
of  this  union  in  which  there  are  Indian  reservations  you  would 
find  one  universal  sentiment,  and  that  is  that  the  present  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Leupp,  is  the  true  descendant  of  that  Yuma  god. 
There  is  no  one  key,  I  think,  to  his  policy  which  will  lead  you 
always  nearer  right  than  to  remember  that  he  is  trying  to  give 
the  Indians  only  bows  and  arrows — but  they  are  the  bows  and 
arrows  of  present  learning  and  present  industrialism  rather  than 
those  of  the  ancient  times.  He  has  taken  the  three  great  en- 
vironments of  the  Indians — their  land,  tribal  and  allotted;  their 
money,  tribal  and  allotted;  the  system  of  education  he  found 
among  them;  and  picked  out  of  these  three  the  parts  that  are 
tools.  You  have  seen  this  morning  how  he  has  applied  that 
selective  principle  to  persons.  No  better  examples  of  that  could 
come  before  you  than  the  ladies  who  have  just  spoken.  Of  all 
the  tools  which  the  Commissioner  has  endeavored  to  put  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Indians  two  are  of  special  importance  and  in- 
terest— the  day  schools  and  Indian  labor.  You  have  already 
heard  something  of  the  day  schools. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  abo.ut  Indian  labor — two  things — its 
quantity  and  its  quality.  As  to  the  quantity  I  shall  use  a  few 
statistics  which  I  hope  you  will  immediately  forget.  I  want 
to  leave  with  you  not  a  memory  of  figures  but  an  impression  of 
size,  and  size  of  a  certain  kind.  These  figures,  in  one  sense, 
are  small,  but  you  must  look  upon  them  as  seeds.  Think  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  come  from  one  bushel  of  seed. 

The  Indian  labor  problem  falls  into  three  parts:  First,  the 
Indians  who  are  Government  employees.  You  will  probably  be 
surprised  when  I  say  that  over  1,300  Indians  are  now  regular 
employees  of  the  Indian  Service.  Those  Indians  are  taking  no 
mean  part  in  the  work  of  merging  their  people  in  our  body 
politic.  The  second  field  of  work  for  the  Indians  is  on  their 
reservations,  and  particularly  on  their  allotments.  Thousands 
of  Indians — 12,000— under  the  jurisdiction  of  Agents  and  Su- 
perintendents have  in  the  last  year  been  working  more  than 
170,000  acres  of  their  own  land,  or  an  average  of  over  14 
acres  apiece.  That  is  progress.  We  are  enthusiastically  doing 
all  we  can  to  improve  on  that  progress. 

Of  the  third  field  of  work  for  Indian  labor — outside  of  reser- 
vations— you  had  a  definite  account  last  year  from  Mr.  Dagenett. 
That  work  is  going  forward  well  and  the  panic  of  this  year  has 
brought  out  a  new  and  striking  testimonial  as  to  the  value  of 
Indian  labor.  In  the  Colorado  beet  fields  where  labor  was 
plentiful  this  season,  particularly  white  labor,  the  Indians  on 
going  back  always  found  jobs.  That,  I  think,  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  their  work,  and  thousands  of  Indians  are  earning 
hundreds  of  thousands   of  dollars. 

Now  finally,  a  word  as  to  the  quality  of  this  labor.  No  more 
impressive  tribute  to  it  has  come  my  way  than  that  from  the 
Roosevelt  dam  in  Southern  Arizona.  A  construction  engineer 
from  the  East  went  down  there  with  but  one  idea  in  mind — to 
build  that  dam  and  build  it  right.  He  had  three  classes  of  labor 
to  choose  from — hobo  whites,  Mexicans  and  Indians.  He  told 
me  that  of  the  hobo  whites  and  Mexicans  about  ten  out  of  every 
hundred  made  fair  laborers,  but  that  of  the  Apaches  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  made  splendid  laborers.  Furthermore,  he 
said  that  he  could  take  those  men  off  to  a  piece  of  road  work 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  camp,  tell  them  exactly  what  he  wanted 
done  on  the  road,  just  how  much  repair  it  needed  for  practical 
purposes,  leave  them  there  without  a  boss  one  day  or  two  days, 
and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  fixed  time  and  find  the  work  done 
and  done  in  just  the  way  he  had  told  them  to  do  it.     In  every 
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Indian  there  is  a  workman  if  you  can  only  get  at  him.  This  is 
testified  to  by  examples  from  twenty-seven  kinds  of  work  on 
which  Indians  are  engaged  within  the  Indian  Service  and  from 
the  forty  different  kinds  of  work  on  which  they  are  engaged 
outside  of  the  Service  on  equal  terms  with  white  men.  This 
is  a  good  argument  against  the  old  idea  that  all  Indians  could 
and  should  become  farmers. 

In  any  line  of  work,  when  you  find  the  workman  in  the  Indian, 
no  man  has  to  stand  over  him  to  make  him  work.  On  a  railroad 
embankment  if  you  send  an  Indian  away  from  the  gang  to  work 
back  toward  it  he  will  not  only  do  his  work  well  but  he  will  finish 
it.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  last  fact  I  have  for  you — that 
wherever  Indian  labor  has  been  it  has  left  behind  itself  an  open 
door  for  future  employment.     (Applause.) 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  have  now  given  you  a  lot  of  our 
good  people ;  it  remains  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  "bad  man" 
of  the  service.  He  is  a  desperate  character.  He  has  been 
accused  of  everything  under  the  sun  by  persons  who  have  had 
one  end  or  another  to  gain  by  making  such  charges. 

When  I  was  making  a  speech  in  Washington  not  long  ago. 
a  lady  came  up  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  evening  and  introduced 
herself  by  saying,  "I  represent  an  association  containing  400 
women,  and  every  one  of  the  400  will  ask  me,  when  I  go  back, 
how  long  you  are  going  to  keep  Mr.  William  T.  Shelton  in 
office."  I  said;  "Carry  back  this  message:  that  if  I  remain 
Commissioner  that  long,  it  will  be  about  the  day  of  judg- 
ment!" (Laughter.)  Then  I  added:  "Unless  he  does  some- 
thing worse  than  he  has  ever  done  yet."  I  found  that  neither 
this  lady — nor  any  of  the  400  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain — had 
ever  been  down  there  to  see  what  Mr.  Shelton  was  really  doing. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  with  all  his  accusers 
who  have  ever  come  before  me;  and  I  want  to  repeat  here,  so 
that  the  Mohonk  Conference  will  understand  my  purpose,  that 
Mr.  Shelton,  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun,  will  stay  in  as 
long  as  I  said — providing  that  time  comes  soon  enough  to  catch 
me  still  as  Commissioner ! 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  a  troubled  condition  of  things  existed 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  Now  the 
Navajos  are  my  pets,  in  a  certain  sense.  I  am  very,  very  fond 
of  those  Indians,  and  believe  they  are  capable  of  pretty  nearly 
anything  ever  discovered  as  an  occupation  or  industry.  They  are 
fine,  self-respecting  fellows  who  get  almost  nothing  from  the 
Government — nothing  free  except  schools  and  some  agency  over- 
sight. They  pay  for  everything  they  get  in  the  way  of  tools, 
and  so  on,  by  labor. 
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But  in  the  Navajo  country,  on  the  edge  of  the  jurisdiction 
over  which  Mr.  Shelton  presides,  was  a  band  of  outlaws  who  did 
not  confine  their  depredations  to  the  border  whites,  but  would 
swoop  down  upon  decent,  self-respecting,  hard-working  Indians — 
their  own  blood  and  kin — destroy  their  flocks,  carry  off  their 
women,  do  everything  that  malignity  and  devilishness  could  sug- 
gest, and  all  under  the  lead  of  a  couple  of  men,  one  of  them  a 
notorious  "medicine  man"  named  By-a-lille.  Then  they  would 
retreat  back  to  a  place  where  you  could  not  get  at  them  with  a 
sheriff's  warrant  to  save  your  soul  I  We  could  not  even  have 
got  a  sheriff  in  there,  with  the  little  knowledge  there  was,  at  that 
time,  of  the  locality.  These  Indians  are  non-citizens ;  but  never- 
theless, if  there  had  been  a  practical  way  to  bring  them  within 
reach  of  the  courts,  we  should  have  had  them  up  there 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  asked  the  War  Department  to  order 
a  practice  march  of  calvalry  from  Fort  Wingate;  they  were  to 
make  a  practice  march  anyway  to  penetrate  new  parts  of  the 
country  and  study  the  local  peculiarities,  and  so  iorth,  in  case 
of  future  developments.  So  the  troops  were  this  time  sent  down 
into  the  Black  Mountains  where  the  little  band  of  Indian  out- 
laws were  causing  the  trouble. 

The  soldiers  were  put,  by  my  special  request,  under  an  officer 
of  approved  intelligence,  humanity  and  good  sense,  who  had 
operated  for  us  before  on  one  or  two  critical  occasions  and  had 
handled  the  work  splendidly.  When  he  got  down  there  this  dis- 
affected band  of  Indians,  the  outlaw  gang,  became  so  demon- 
strative in  certain  ways  that  he  made  up  his  mind  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  arrest  the  ring-leaders  and  hold  them  at  all  events 
until  the  practice  march  was  over.  The  arrest  was  made.  In 
the  course  of  it,  some  of  By-a-lille's  followers  opened  fire  on  the 
troops  and  shot  the  horse  ridden  by  a  ist  Sergeant.  The  Captain 
ordered  the  fire  returned,  as  was  right.  Two  Indians  were  killed, 
another  was  wounded ;  the  ringleaders  were  captured  and  carried 
away  to  Fort  Huachuca,  a  perfectly  wholesome  and  also  a  per- 
fectly safe  place,  and  put  to  work — an  experience  they  had  never 
enjoyed  before.  I  take  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  dis- 
posal of  their  cases.  There  were  ten  carried  away,  eight  of 
whom  are  there  still  working  under  indeterminate  sentences  to 
be  governed  by  the  probation  plan  which  has  proved  so  good  in 
civilized  communities.  When  they  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that 
they  are  capable  of  going  back  to  the  reservation  and  behaving 
themselves  and  letting  alone  their  fellow  Indians  who  are  trying 
to  do  right,  they  will  be  released — but  not  until  then — unless 
Congress  or  the  Courts  decree  otherwise. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  plain,  because  you  may  hear  a  good 
deal  about  it  later.    We  have  had  one  investigation  already 
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which  resulted  in  the  man  who  started  it  retracting  in  a  most 
humble  way  every  charge  he  had  made,  and  begging  pardon  for 
acting  on  insufficient  information.  I  have  already  had  an  in- 
quiry sent  in  to  me  from  a  very  dignified  body  of  citizens,  ask- 
ing by  what  right  I  was  sending  those  people  off  and  putting 
them  at  hard  labor  without  such  a  trial  by  jury  as  is  given  other 
persons  in  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  experience  of  nearly  every  man  in 
authority  when  he  has  got  to  make  his  own  law.  There  was 
no  machinery  to  which  I  could  reach  out  and  which  I  could 
summon  to  my  aid  in  handling  that  particular  situation,  and  I 
handled  it  as  seemed  wisest  to  me;  and  I  propose  to  stand  on 
that  record^  although  I  don't  know  yet  whether  there  was  law 
or  no  law  for  it,  because  it  seemed  to  me  most  important  that 
the  bad  element  in  that  reservation  should  be  taught  that  they 
could  not  dominate  it ;  that  there  was  a  Government  in  Washing- 
ton which  was  going  to  protect  the  respectable  element  in  that 
tribe  from  their  predatory  incursions.  I  considered  that  more 
important  than  halting  to  discuss  the  construction  of  a  phrase 
in  the  constitution.  I  believe  the  time  to  break  up  a  bad  thing 
is  at  the  beginning,  and  not  after  its  mischief  has  been  done. 
And  if  ten  drops  of  innocent  blood  had  been  shed  by  these  fel- 
lows, owing  to  my  having  sat  there  arguing  about  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution  when  I  ought  to  have  been  acting,  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  come  before  this  assembly  again ! 

There  is  my  defense.  I  want  you  all  to  understand  it.  When 
the  President  is  not  satisfied  with  me,  he  can  remove  me ;  he  will 
only  have  to  intimate  the  wish  and  I  shall  get  out.  I  shall  get  out 
anyway  before  very  long.  But  while  I  remain  there  that  will 
be  my  mode  of  acting  until  forbidden  by  law.  As  it  is,  I  will 
show  you  now  two  separated  legs  of  the  law  upon  which  I  might 
stand  if  I  would.  Our  department  has  a  right,  under  the  statute, 
whenever  we  find  a  person  on  a  reservation  whose  influence  there 
is  considered  deleterious,  to  take  him  to  the  edge  of  the  reserva- 
tion, put  him  off,  and  tell  him  not  to  come  back  under  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  We  could  have  done  that  with  By-a-lille 
and  his  little  company  of  outlaws.  There  is  also  a  thus  far  undis- 
puted power  to  arrest  and  punish  any  Indian  on  a  "closed"  reser- 
vation, where  the  Indians  are  non-citizens.  Under  these  almost 
despotic  powers,  if  we  had  turned  the  outlaws  off,  they  would 
have  made  life  a  burden  for  everybody  along  the  border  by  the 
predatory  operations  they  would  have  carried  on.  If  we  had 
imprisoned  them  on  the  reservation,  we  would  have  had  no  facili- 
ties for  confining  them  or  putting  them  at  hard  labor — and  it  is 
honest  labor  that  I  propose  to  teach  them  to  do.  Therefore  we 
had  to  take  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas — send  them  away  to 
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some  place  where  they  could  be  made  to  work,  and  where  they 
could  work  out  their  own  salvation  if  they  would. 

All  this  occurred  in  Mr.  Shelton's  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Shelton 
has  been  blamed  for  it  in  some  quarters.  I  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  from  his  shoulders  and  put  it  upon  mine,  although 
I  have  not  a  bit  of  doubt  he  would  be  willing  to  carry  the  whole 
load  himself.  Mr.  Shelton  has  taken  a  little  piece  of  apparently 
irredeemable  desert,  with  an  utterly  unruly  and  unmanageable 
river,  and  by  hard  work,  on  which  he  has  employed  Indians  to 
help  themselves,  he  has  made  it  a  garden  spot;  and  I  would  be 
glad  if  every  member  of  this  Conference  could  go  to  his  place, 
and  see  what  has  been  done ;  and  if  that  be  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  most  of  the  complaints  ever  made  of  him,  I  would  be  willing 
to  forsake  further  operations  in  the  Indian  country. 

I  will  now  ask  Mr.  William  T.  Shelton  to  come  forward. 

THE  NAVAJOS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  T.  SHELTON 

Mr.  Chairman:  About  five  years  ago  the  Navajo  Reservation 
proper  was  divided.  I  was  given  charge  of  the  Northern  half 
and  instructed  to  build  a  school  and  agency  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  near  where  the  two  states  and  two  territories  join.  We 
have  the  school  and  Agency  pretty  well  established.  All  of  the 
common  and  some  of  the  skilled  labor  was  done  by  the  Indians. 
At  the  Agency  we  manufacture  our  own  lumber,  brick  and  ice 
and  mine  our  own  coal.  We  have  to  purchase  but  little  raw 
material  from  the  outside.  We  also  have  our  own  water  systems 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 

As  a  rule  the  Navajos  are  a  good  people,  but  they  are  not  all 
good.  Some  of  them  have  contended  that  it  was  proper  to  buy 
and  sell  young  girls  to  become  second,  third  or  fourth  wives. 
They  have  other  customs  equally  bad,  and  some  worse  but  the 
worst  of  these  customs  have  been  broken  up,  especially  those 
that  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Indians.  One 
of  the  worst  customs  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal,  is  the 
robbing  of  the  widows  and  orphans.  When  a  man  dies  his  father 
and  brothers  claim  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  dead  man's 
family,  including  the  sheep  and  other  stock.  These  things  are 
now  being  discouraged  and  the  Indians  taught  that  such  customs 
are  not  right,  and  usually  when  a  Navajo  can  be  shown  he  is 
wrong  he  takes  steps  to  get  right.  I  will  recite  a  little  incident 
that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  we  deal  with  matters  of 
this  kind.  Some  time  ago,  a  woman  with  four  or  five  little  chil- 
dren came  to  me  and  complained  that  her  husband  had  died  a 
few  days  before,  and  that  his  father  and  brothers  had  come  in  and 
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robbed  her  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  one  sheep  and  twelve  horses. 
She  wanted  me  to  persuade  them  to  return,  at  least,  some  of  the 
sheep  so  that  she  could  have  wool  to  make  blankets  for  sale,  that 
she  might  have  something  with  which  to  support  her  children. 
I  sent  for  the  man  and  his  boys.  They  admitted  having  done 
what  she  claimed,  but  the  old  man  said  that  it  had  always  been 
the  custom  of  his  people  and  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
I  asked  him  if  he  realized  that  he  was  robbing  his  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  robbing  the  children  of  his  own  son,  and  the  wife  of  his 
son.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  die  knowing  that  some  one 
was  going  to  come  in  and  rob  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived 
so  long.  After  talking  with  them  in  this  strain  for  a  time,  I  told 
them  that  they  might  go  out  and  spend  the  night  with  the  woman 
and  her  family.  There  they  could  talk  the  matter  over  and  see 
if  they  could  not  adjust  their  differences  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  The  man  and  his  boys  soon  commenced  to  talk 
together,  and  to  the  woman,  and  soon  the  interpreter  said  that  he 
thought  they  had  about  settled  their  differences.  The  old  man 
asked  permission  to  talk  again.  He  told  me  they  had  come  to  an 
agreement ;  that  they  would  agree  to  return  to  the  widow  and  her 
children  the  one  thousand  and  fifty  one  sheep,  and  the  twelve 
horses,  and  that  they  would  promise  to  look  after  the  children 
until  they  were  grown  and  that  they  would  see  that  the  widow 
was  well  provided  for  until  she  was  re-married.  Then  the  old 
man  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  woman  and  her  children  and  gave 
the  woman  his  hand,  and  put  his  arm  around  each  of  the  chil- 
dren and  placed  his  face  against  theirs,  and  each  of  the  boys 
did  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  way  I  have  tried  to  break  up 
customs  of  this  character. 

We  have  induced  something  like  thirty  or  forty  men  to  give 
up  their  second  and  third  wives,  who  are  usually  very  young  girls, 
and  in  some  cases  I  have  had  to  use  force  to  do  this. 

That  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  trouble  of  which  Commis- 
sioner Leupp  has  spoken. 

On  the  Reservation  we  have  more  than  ten  thousand  Navajos. 
We  have  not  a  drunken  man  on  the  Reservation  and  I  have  not 
known  of  a  drop  of  whiskey  being  on  it  for  more  than  five  years. 
There  is  not  a  gambling  den  on  the  Reservation,  nor  a  game  of 
cards  that  I  know  of.  The  Indians  have  brought  their  cards  to  me 
without  force  or  intimidation  and  I  have  destroyed  no  less  than 
three  bushel  of  them.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  Indians  that 
gambling  is  wrong.  We  must  be  patient,  but  firm  and  square. 
We  must  tell  the  Indian  the  truth  and  back  up  what  we  say  to 
him.  With  the  absence  of  whiskey,  cards,  and  gambling,  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  other  evil  influences  that  go  along  with  them. 
I  believe  the  Navajos  to  be  the  most  law  abiding  people  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth.  Aside  from  the  little  band  of  outlaws,  of  which 
the  Commissioner  spoke  to  you,  our  people  cannot  be  excelled 
anywhere  in  doing  what  they  see  to  be  right.  We  have  tried  to 
show  them  what  is  right,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  by  kind  talk  and 
persuasion,  we  do  it  by  whatever  means  we  think  necessary.  I 
have  no  apologies  to  make  to  any  one  for  my  official  conduct  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  I  have  done  what  I  thought  was  my 
duty.  We  do  not  pet  and  coddle  the  Navajo  Indians,  but  try  to 
teach  them  to  work.  Teach  a  man  to  labor  and  earn  his  living 
and  he  will  get  along  in  this  world.  The  only  thing  a  Navajo 
gets  free  at  our  Agency  is  good  advice.  We  require  him  to  work 
for  what  he  gets,  and  he  appreciates  it  more,  has  more  respect 
for  those  in  charge  and  more  confidence  in  those  that  deal  with 
him  as  a  man,  than  he  would  if  he  were  petted  and  humored.  If 
you  humor  an  Indian,  sooner  or  later  you  will  make  him  a 
pauper. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  very  popular  in  the  East  with  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Indians,  but  if  you  will  find  an  Indian  on  my 
Reservation  whose  confidence  and  respect  I  have  not  secured, 
I  will  resign  my  position.  We  are  not  trying  to  please  those 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  being  done;  we  are 
trying  to  do  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 
The  Navajos  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  them  by  the 
Government.  We  have  carried  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
policy  of  Commissioner  Leupp  and  his  office,  and  will  continue 
to  carry  out  this  policy  while  I  remain  there.  I  know  that  we 
have  done  good  work  in  breaking  up  the  whiskey  drinking  and 
gambling  dens,  and  the  other  evils  that  go  with  them.  We  are 
teaching  the  Indians  to  support  themselves  in  a  manly  way,  and 
will  continue  the  same  policy  as  long  as  I  remain  in  charge  of 
the  Reservation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  We  have  present  with  us  the  superintendent  of 
our  great  Eastern  school,  Carlisle,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Moses 
Friedman,  who  has  been  there  since  last  spring,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  changes  which  we  are  making  there. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  CARLISLE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  MOSES  FRIEDMAN 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  changes  and  improvements  being  made 
at  Carlisle,  nothing  of  a  reckless  nature  is  being  attempted ;  our 
aim  is  simply  to  develop  the  school  along  natural  lines.  Nor  do 
I  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  has  not  been  much 
good  done  by  this  school — because  there  has  been  and  its  work 
has  been  recognized;  but  there  are  certain  legitimate  improve- 
ments that  can  be  and  should  be  made.     Institutions,  like  indi- 
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viduals,  are  susceptible  of  growth  either  in  a  material  way  or 
because  of  their  influence.  When  a  school  gets  such  a  magnifi- 
cent reputation  and  the  people  who  are  laboring  within  its  gates 
are  satisfied  and  conclude  that  it  has  reached  the  climax  of  use- 
fulness and  cannot  be  improved,  then  something,  somewhere,  is 
radically  wrong. 

I  shall  take  up  in  their  order,  first,  the  student  body;  and, 
second,  the  improvements  which  1iave  been  made  and  are  con- 
templated. 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  Indian  Office  issued  a  circular 
doing  away  with  the  soliciting  of  students  by  superintendents 
of  nonreservation  schools.  This  circular  placed  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  sending  students  from  reservations  to  nonreservation 
schools  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  reservations.  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
nonreservation  schools  have  been  obtaining  their  quota  of  stu- 
dents to  a  very  large  extent  by  sending  soliciting  agents  into 
the  field  to  win  the  consent  of  parents  for  the  sending  away  to 
school  of  their  children.  At  present  the  initiative  must  be  taken 
by  the  students  or  their  parents.  They  signify  to  the  agent  their 
preference  and  he  places  transportation  for  them  to  the  schools 
which  they  select.  Students  from  nonreservation  points  are 
gathered  as  heretofore,  by  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  non- 
reservation  schools,  with  the  change,  however,  that  no  soliciting 
by  an  agent  must  be  done.  Regarding  this  circular,  I  made 
comment  as  follows — (in  my  Annual  Report). 

"This  regulation  has  been  one  of  the  most  drastic  taken  in 
the  history  of  Indian  education,  and  withal  one  of  the  most 
necessary.  It  saves  to  the  government  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  in  useless  expenditure  and  cannot  but  have  a  good  influence 
upon  Indian  education,  because  it  means  that  the  Indian  will  be 
compelled  to  put  forth  some  personal  effort  to  get  it.  People 
appreciate  most  that  which  they  have  to  strive  for.  Because  of 
the  loyalty  of  graduates  and  returned  students  of  this  school, 
the  new  regulations  will  not  affect  Carlisle." 

I  did  not  think  when  this  statement  was  made  that  the  re- 
sponse would  be  so  hearty  and  that  our  expectations  for  enroll- 
ment would  be  more  than  fulfilled.  At  this  time,  Carlisle  un- 
doubtedly has  the  finest  body  of  students  in  the  service.  There 
are  hardly  a  score  of  children  on  the  grounds  who  are  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  whereas  most  of  the  larger  nonreserva- 
tion schools  have  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  these  little  ones. 
Not  only  has  the  age  of  our  students  improved,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  character  of  the  students  themselves 
has  improved.  Taking  them  all  in  all,  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  who  are  at  Carlisle  to-day  are  there  for  a  purpose. 
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More  and  more,  the  correspondence  from  parents  and  students 
indicates  that  the  Indian  race  is  fast  awakening  to  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  a  school  such  as  Carlisle  has  to  offer. 

Th^  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  deserves  great  praise  and 
credit  for  having  the  courage  to  issue  regulations  which  in  this 
particular  case  have  done  more  to  place  Indian  schools  on  a 
common  sense  basis  where  they  must  justify  their  existence  than 
any  other  regulations  that  have  ever  gone  forth.  Hereafter  non- 
reservation  schools  must  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  the  un- 
necessary ones  will  rapidly  disappear.  Some  of  them  are,  for 
the  present,  serving  a  distinct  purpose  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  localize  a  large  diversity  of  avocational  training,  which  the 
day  school,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  students  and  in- 
adequate equipment,  cannot  offer.  But  the  usefulness  of  the 
nonreservation  school  speedily  ceases  when  it  does  not  limit  its 
enrollment  to  students  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  training 
which  it  offers,  and  is  dissipating  its  efforts  and  the  money  which 
is  furnished  by  Congress  in  simply  caring  for  a  number  of  small 
children  who  are  held  and  attracted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
"filling  up"  and  because  each  one  is  worth  $167  per  year  to  that 
particular  school. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  giving  instruction  only  in  es- 
sentials and  avoiding  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  imparting  in- 
formation for  which  the  students  would  have  absolutely  no  use 
when  they  go  back  to  live  on  the  reservation  or  remain  to  com- 
pete in  the  teeming  civilization  of  the  East,  I  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  principal  teacher  of  the  revision  of  what  had  previously 
formed  the  course  of  study.  The  teachers  were  cautioned  to 
eliminate  everything  which  was  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  work 
we  have  in  hand,  and  all  with  a  view  to  giving  our  students  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  English,  arithmetic,  geography, 
elementary  science,  etc.  Courses  in  morals  and  manners,  nature 
study  and  native  Indian  arts  have  been  added  in  order  to  give 
breadth  and  character  to  the  training.  At  present  a  synopsis  of 
this  course  of  study  is  completed.  Before  being  published,  it 
will  be  carefully  tested  and  altered  as  experience  proves  best 
in  the  class  room.  Indian  boys  and  girls,  like  the  youth  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  any  race,  have  not  much  time  to  spend  in 
school  and  our  teachers  have  been  urged  to  hew  closely  to  the 
line  of  common  sense,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
students  fritter  away  the  time  they  chose  to  devote  to  training 
and  education  in  the  study  of  matters  which  might  well  be 
omitted  and  when  every  moment  is  needed  and  should  be  spent 
in  gaining  a  solid  education. 

Another  element  of  the  class  room  work  which  has  been  re- 
ceiving much  attention  is  the  development  of  the  work  with  the 
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students  on  Indian  legends,  customs,  history,  etc.  This  work 
offers  a  splendid  field  in  making  particular  and  effective  the  in- 
struction in  English  and  history,  besides  bringing  into  existence 
certain  valuable  historical,  mythological  and  sociological  infor- 
mation which  it  is  important  to  have  brought  to  light  now  if  it 
is  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  practical  course  in  com- 
merce and  business.  There  will  be  no  aim  to  make  this  the 
feature  of  the  school,  but  rather  to  furnish  definite  instruction 
in  business  methods.  Young  men  and  young  women  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  this  work  can  receive  practice  and  instruction 
in  typewriting,  stenography  and  business  accounts.  I  believe 
the  custom  of  allowing  all  students,  regardless  of  their  native 
ability,  to  spend  a  number  of  years  in  preparation  for  a  clerical 
career  only  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  and  is 
wasteful  for  the  government.  Many  of  the  young  people  so 
trained  are  not  made  expert  clerks  and  accountants  and  will 
never  be  satisfied  to  engage  in  the  honest  toil  of  the  mechanic 
and  farmer. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  position  of  instructor  in  agriculture 
has  been  filled  at  this  school,  but  as  very  little  opportunity  was 
given  for  organized  classroom  and  experimental  instruction,  the 
full  benefits  have  not  been  derived  from  this  position.  Agri- 
culture, as  it  has  been  commonly  taught  in  many  nonreservation 
schools,  amounts  to  just  so  much  automatic  work  and  drudgery. 
Some  of  the  smaller  schools  on  the  reservation  are  doing  much 
better  work  in  proportion  to  their  equipment  in  this  field  than 
the  larger  schools.  A  certain  amount  of  farm  land  is  available 
in  all  the  larger  schools  and  is  laid  out  by  the  farmer ;  the  latter 
does  all  the  planning,  and  the  students  perform  the  manual  toil. 
The  young  men  have  been  taught  practically  nothing  concerning 
the  study  of  soils,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  conservation  of 
moisture,  etc.  A  place  is  being  provided  in  the  school  building 
where  regular  instruction  in  these  various  subjects  can  be  given 
to  those  students  who  are  studying  farming,  and  it  will  be  given 
a  practical  turn  by  the  use  of  a  greenhouse.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wise  to  make  a  specialty  of  giving  instruction  in  farming  to 
all  students.  There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  students 
who,  owning  large  tracts  of  land,  are  desirous  of  developing  it 
with  profit  to  themselves,  and  this  class  room  work  in  agriculture, 
together  with  the  work  on  the  school  farm  and  the  outing  ex- 
perience, would  give  them  excellent  preparation.  In  connection 
with  the  class-room  work,  plans  are  being  made  to  secure  mate- 
rial for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  museum  which  will  add 
zest  and  interest  to  the  work. 

Extensive  changes  are  being  made  in  our  industrial  depart- 
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ments.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  fertile  and  undeveloped 
field.  The  Indian  is  naturally  a  craftsman,  having  inherited  from 
long  lines  of  ancestry,  interest  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  me- 
chanical things.  The  new  arrangement  of  the  shops  will  result 
not  only  in  larger  production,  but  will  be  conducive  to  better 
results  in  connection  with  the  instruction  as  well. 

After  all,  the  important  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  give  real 
instruction  in  whatever  lines  we  undertake;  the  small  amount 
of  product  which  is  manufactured  is  inconsequential  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  outlay  which  is  made  for  education.  A 
regular  course  of  study  and  practice  will  be  inaugurated  in  con- 
nection with  each  industry.  In  most  schools  the  instructor  in 
the  industries  is  looked  down  upon  as  occupying  an  inferior 
position  from  that  held  by  the  teacher  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. It  is  now  well  understood  at  Carlisle  that  the  instructor 
in  the  industries  is  considered  as  much  a  teacher  as  the  teacher 
of  arithmetic  or  the  teacher  of  geography.  Better  results  can 
be  obtained  when  the  school  room  and  the  shop  works  hand  in 
hand. 

It  is  aimed  to  make  the  products  of  our  shops  distinctive, 
not  only  in  design,  but  in  excellence  of  workmanship  and  per- 
fection of  construction.  Work  in  the  building  trades, — such  as 
carpentry,  joining  and  house-building,  brick-laying,  masonry, 
and  plastering, — is  being  thoroughly  organized  and  the  depart- 
ments of  carriage-building,  tailoring,  harness-making  and  print- 
ing are  likewise  being  developed. 

The  position  of  mechanical  drawing  teacher  was  recently  au- 
thorized and  this  will  at  once  give  an  intelligent  bearing  to  the 
instruction  in  the  industries.  Every  student  will  be  given  defi- 
nite instruction  in  the  making  of  simple  working  sketches.  This 
instruction  should  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  making  our  boys  better 
mechanics  and  give  them  a  better  chance  in  competition  with 
trained  white  mechanics.  It  will  also  aid  them,  if  they  are 
efficient  and  ambitious,  to  rise  to  the  posts  of  foremen  and 
superintendents. 

The  native  Indian  arts  are  this  year  receiving  extensive  de- 
velopment. Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  making 
of  rag  rugs,  which  offers  an  opportunity  for  utilizing  a  large 
amount  of  waste  from  the  sewing  rooms  in  our  school  and 
throughout  the  service.  This  will  enable  the  girls,  when  they 
go  home,  to  spend  some  of  their  spare  moments  in  a  practical 
way,  and  I  am  sure  that,  when  this  work  is  further  perfected, 
many  of  the  schools  will  take  it  up. 

The  weaving  of  rugs  by  the  Persian  method  of  weaving  will 
also  be  continued,  with  the  application  of  Indian  designs  which 
are  to  be  originated  and  applied  by  the  students  themselves. 
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Facilities  will  be  provided  for  instruction  in  beadwork,  and 
in  the  making  of  belts,  slippers,  bands,  chains,  purses,  etc.  A 
number  of  Navajos  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  now  at 
Carlisle  and  will  aid  in  developing  the  work  of  silversmithing. 
Work  will  also  be  done  in  copper,  in  the  making  of  vessels, 
escutcheons,  doorplates,  hardware,  trimmings,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  wood,  the  art  department  can 
be  made  of  practical  use  in  decorating  furniture  by  means  of 
pyrography,  and  in  the  application  of  color.  Distinctive  Indian 
designs  can  be  applied  by  means  of  carving  and  in-laying.  Cer- 
tain standard  designs  can  be  made  by  the  art  students  and, 
because  of  their  simplicity,  will  be  easy  to  apply  and  will  give  bur 
vehicles  a  distinctive  appearance. 

Great  interest  is  being  aroused  among  the  students  in  art  by 
having  them  design  borders,  center  pieces,  etc.,  for  interior 
decorations  for  walls  ceilings  and  panels. 

A  fine  field  is  possible  in  connection  with  the  work  in  leather. 
Various  colored  leathers  can  be  decorated  for  use  either  as 
decorations  in  themselves  or  in  connection  with  the  upholstering 
of  furniture.  Beautiful  screens  can  thus  be  made  and  there  is 
a  vast  field  in  connection  with  the  work  in  making  book  covers 
which  can  be  bound  either  by  the  students  or  by  manufacturers. 

For  many  years  the  outing  system  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  school's  work,  and  a  beneficent 
influence  in  moulding  the  lives  of  our  students.  As  this  work 
is  conducted  at  Carlisle,  it  is  unique.  It  naturally  furnishes 
fine  industrial  training,  and,  because  of  our  rule  that  students 
who  are  out  must  attend  public  school,  a  fine  academic  training 
as  well. 

Then,  too,  those  into  whose  homes  our  young  people  go,  take 
such  a  personal  interest  and  do  so  much  towards  bringing  the 
boys  and  girls  into  active  touch  with  the  highest  type  of  civili- 
zation, and  with  the  best  methods  of  living,  that  if  nothing  else 
were,  this  character  training  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
outing  system.  The  industrial  training  which  our  girls  receive 
in  the  country  home  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  domestic 
science  which  I  have  ever  seen  taught  in  any  Indian  school. 
They  learn  by  doing,  and  when  they  return  to  the  school  after  an 
extended  experience  in  a  Pennsylvania  home,  they  know  how  to 
cook,  to  house-keep,  and  to  wash  and  iron  in  a  way  which  would 
shame  many  graduates  o*  some  of  our  expensively  maintained 
domestic  science  departments  in  the  Service. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leupp,  I  have  already  taken 
steps  to  give  our  young  men  specific  training  along  the  lines  of 
their  trades  when  they  go  on  the  outing,  instead  of  having  all  of 
them,  regardless  of  desires  and  previous  training,  work  on  the 
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farm.  It  seems  unwise  for  a  boy  who  has  spent  several  years 
in  our  carpenter  shop,  for  instance,  to  go  out  into  the  country 
and  work  on  a  farm  for  a  year,  or  two  years,  when  he  does  not 
expect  to  follow  farming  as  a  vocation  after  his  school  days  are 
over.  We  have  obtained  the  names  of  about  150  manufacturing 
firms,  men  who  own  small  shops,  contractors,  etc.,  who  would, 
in  another  year,  be  able  to  use  our  boys  in  connection  with  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

We  made  a  beginning  last  summer  by  placing  out  ten  boys  who 
worked  in  wagon  shops,  paint  shops,  vehicle  factories,  etc.,  and 
were  not  only  a  credit  to  the  school,  but  gained  valuable 
experience.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of  trades  unions,  this 
work  will  necessarily  have  to  grow,  but  I  feel  confident  it  will 
prove  as  much  of  a  success  as  the  outing  system  in  general. 

When  properly  taught,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indian 
makes  progress.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  I  know,  from  actual  experience  in  the  shop, 
that  Indian  students  make  rapid  headway  in  learning  the 
mechanical  trades.  They  are  interested,  are  naturally  skilled 
with  their  hands,  have  a  keen  eye  for  accuracy,  are  patient  and 
painstaking,  and  in  fact,  have  all  the  natural  characteristics  which 
would  make  them,  or  the  members  of  any  other  race,  competent 
workmen. 

Going  back  to  the  reservation,  numbers  of  young  men  are  found 
who  have  spent  many  years  at  nonreservation  schools  and  are 
apparently  idling  away  their  time,  making  scant  use  of  the  educa- 
tion which  has  been  given  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  due 
so  much  to  a  reversion  of  type  as  it  is  to  the  natural  conditions 
and  obstacles  which  they  have  to  overcome ;  but  above  all,  many 
such  failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  those  young  men  and 
women  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  any  avocation  while  they 
have  been  away  at  school.  In  other  words,  their  training  has  not 
in  all  cases  been  of  that  efficient  type  which  would  fit  them  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficult  conditions  or  compete  with  trained 
mechanics  on  the  outside.  I  feel  sure  that,  with  the  improve- 
ments that  are  fast  being  made  throughout  the  Service  by  this 
administration,  in  rationalizing  the  instruction  in  our  schools 
fewer  and  fewer  of  these  failures  will  occur. 

The  coming  year  looms  up  as  an  auspicious  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Carlisle  school.  As  a  national  school,  standing  on  the 
broad  platform  of  service,  it  cannot  afford  to  hesitate;  it  must 
go  backward  or  forward.  From  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  helpfulness  which  has  already  been  manifested  by  both 
students  and  employees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  usefulness 
will  spread  and  that  it  will  render  greater  service  in  the  common 
cause  of  training  the  younger  generation  of  the  Indian  race  for 
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the  duties  of  right  living,  honest  doing  and  clean  citizenship. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  School  in  Tacoma, 
Washington.  He  was,  only  a  little  while  ago,  superintendent 
of  the  Jacarilla  Apaches  in  New  Mexico.  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  as  an  old  and  experienced  worker. 

THE  APACHES 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  H.  H.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  short  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  five  and 
one-half  years  which  I  spent  on  the  Jacarilla  Apache  reservation 
in  northern  New  Mexico.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Apache 
is  a  very  much  maligned  Indian.  When  we  hear  the  word 
"Apache"  we  immediately  think  of  Geronimo  and  his  terrible 
raiders.  Geronimo  was  simply  a  renegade  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  great  Apache  tribe.  However  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers — a  mere  handful — gave  a  name  to  the  Apache  tribe  which 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  outlive. 

The  branch  or  tribe  of  which  I  had  charge  were  the  most 
pleasant  Indians  to  handle  that  I  ever  had  under  my  charge — and 
I  have  been  in  the  service  a  number  of  years  and  have  had  six 
different  tribes  to  deal  with.  The  Jacarilla  Apache  reservation 
is  located  in  northern  New  Mexico;  the  great  continental  divide 
crosses  the  reservation  and  you  can  readily  see  the  opportunities 
of  these  people  are  exceedingly  limited.  Cattle  raising  is  not 
feasible  on  account  of  the  short  seasons  and  short  grass.  Sheep 
raising  is  about  the  only  thing  to  which  their  attention  can  be 
turned,  supplemented  with  a  little  bit  of  farming. 

This  question  of  farming  brings  us  to  the  question  of  irriga- 
tion. As  I  said  the  reservation  is  located  on  the  continental 
divide.  There  is  no  flowing  water  except  a  small  stream  that 
flows  through  a  "box"  canon  for  a  short  distance  across  one 
corner  of  the  reservation.  Therefore  the  irrigation  problem 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  storage  of  flood  water.  The  stor- 
age of  flood  water,  to  be  successful,  is  made  up  of  three  factors : 
First  you  must  have  some  land  that  is  tillable  and  a  reservoir  site 
at  somewhat  greater  elevation;  in  addition  to  the  reservoir  site 
there  must  be  tributary  a  sufficient  drainage  area  to  fill  the  reser- 
voir. You  cannot  give  undue  prominence  to  any  one  of  these 
factors ;  for  unless  you  have  them  all,  the  problem  fails  to  come 
to  fruition. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  reservation,  four  sites  were  deter- 
mined on  and  construction  commenced.    These  four  reservoirs 
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will,  I  estimate,  water  about  4,000  acres  of  land.  This  will  give 
about  five  acres  to  each  member  of  the  tribe.  The  reservoirs  cost 
about  $30,000 ;  all  of  this  money  was  paid  to  the  Indians  for  the 
labor  of  construction. 

I  never  have  had  a  more  satisfactory  laborer  than  the  Indian. 
You  cannot  hurry  him,  but  he  will  work  all  day  long,  and  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  most  laborers  of  that  class,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  stop  and  converse  with  his  fellow  laborers.  He  will 
swing  his  pick  all  day,  from  morning  to  noon,  and  noon  to  night, 
without  a  let-up,  and  certainly  earns  $1.25  a  day  that  we  pay 
him.  The  old  cry  that  the  Indian  will  not  work  has  been  amply 
refuted  time  and  time  again  on  this  reservation.  Notice  that  we 
would  need  fifty  men  on  a  certain  day  would  find  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  on  hand,  clamoring  for  work. 

The  building  of  these  reservoirs  increased  the  value  of  about 
75  allotments  but  did  not  change  the  value  of  about  750  others. 
In  addition,  at  the  time  the  allotment  was  made,  the  Indians  were 
given  arbitrary  names.  An  Indian  was  called  before  the  allot- 
ting agent,  who  said,  "  Here  is  your  land,  your  name  is  John 
Smith."  The  Indian  cared  but  little  for  the  land  and  a  great  deal 
less  for  the  new  name.  Both  were  soon  forgotten.  One  of  my 
first  tasks  was  to  go  over  the  allotment  roll,  assisted  by  the  entire 
office  force,  the  old  Indians,  and  the  more  intelligent  middle- 
aged-men,  in  an  endeavor  to  straighten  out  this  matter  of  owner- 
ship of  land.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  which  lasted  over 
a  month,  there  were  205,  or  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  living  Indians, 
that  I  know  by  their  evident  age  must  have  been  allotted  land, 
but  who  could  not  be  identified  as  the  owner  of  any  tract  of  land. 
This  being  the  case  with  the  living  Indians,  you  can  readily  see 
the  question  of  the  settlement  of  heirship  of  land  belonging  to 
deceased  Indians  was  impossible! 

These  two  things  led  to  the  advocacy  of  cancellation  of  all  old 
allotments  and  reallotment  upon  a  more  equitable  basis  and  to 
make  a  new  start  in  the  preservation  of  family  history.  The 
Indians  readily  saw  the  point  and  the  men  that  owned  the  allot- 
ments made  valuable  through  irrigation  were  the  first  to  advocate 
the  giving  up  of  valuable  lands  in  order  that  the  tribe  as  a  whole 
might  have  equal  benefits.  The  Indians  petitioned  Congress  to 
cancel  the  allotments  in  order  that  a  readjustment  might  be  made. 
The  Act  of  March  4th,  1907,  was  the  result,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  a  reallotment  of  not  to  exceed  10  acres  of  irrigable 
and  not  exceeding  640  acres  of  grazing  land.  This  allotment  is 
now  under  way.  As  I  have  stated,  sheep  raising  is  the  only 
industry  applicable  to  the  reservation.  With  the  future  in  view, 
I  recommended  to  the  Department  an  extension  of  the  reserva- 
tion,  in  order  that  the  Indians  might  have  a  winter  range  in  a 
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lower  altitude.  My  recommendation  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Indian  Office,  and  in  January,  1908,  fifteen  congressional  town- 
ships were  added  to  the  reservation,  which  almost  doubled  its 
size.  I  feel  that  the  future  of  the  Apache  Indians  will  be  a  very 
bright  one.    ( Applause. ) 

Mr.  Smiley:  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  attended  many  of  our  conferences  and  who  has 
been  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  will  all  appreciate  what 
detains  him  this  year.    This  is  the  telegram : 

"  My  cordial  greetings  to  your  fortunate  guests  assembled  at 
Lake  Mohonk.  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present,  which  is  a 
keen  disappointment.  I  trust  and  believe  the  Conference  delib- 
erations will  result  in  wise  and  beneficent  recommendations. 
(Signed)  /.  S.  Sherman"     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  evening. 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  this  evening  to  continue  our  dis- 
cussions of  Indian  Affairs.  Our  first  speaker  is  himself  an 
Indian  and  will  be  introduced  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve, 
formerly  head  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  of  whom  Mr.  Redbird 
was  a  pupil. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve:  Mr.  Chairman:  About  eighteen 
years  ago  I  left  Northport,  Michigan,  with  thirty-two  Indian 
boys  and  girls.  Among  that  number  was  Mr.  Simon  Redbird, 
who  is  here  to-night.  He  is  to  be  commended  as  a  worthy, 
exemplary  student.  He  has  served  as  assistant  carpenter  for 
several  years  at  Haskell  Institute  and  for  three  or  four  years 
he  has  been  head  carpenter  at  the  large  United  States  Training 
School  at  Genoa,  Nebraska.  The  superintendent  says  that  Mr. 
Redbird  is  a  capable,  conscientious  and  efficient  employee;  he 
can  prepare  plans  for  a  house,  tell  what  it  will  cost  and  build 
the  house,  just  as  promised,  and  when  you  get  through  you  will 
find  he  has  kept  within  the  estimate !  Incidentally  he  owns  some 
of  the  finest  timber  lands  that  stand  in  the  forests  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Redbird  is  a  very  modest  man,  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
a  member  of  an  Indian  church  near  Northport,  Mich. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this  very  worthy 
Indian  citizen,  Mr.  Simon  Redbird. 

AN  INDIAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM 

REMARKS  OF    MR.    SIMON    REDBIRD 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  at  this  Conference.  You  may  be  surprised  when  I  make 
the  statement  that  I  knew  nothing  about  this  organization  until 
recently.  The  more  I  know  about  it,  the  more  I  am  impressed 
with  its  noble  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  American 
Indians  and  leading  them  into  the  natural  course  of  civilization. 
I  am  glad  to  know  this  body  of  Indian  experts  and  philan- 
thropists who  come  here  annually  to  discuss  the  Indian  problem. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  a  marvelous  improvement  in  the  Indian 
conditions.  They  have  been  driven  out  of  their  hunting  grounds 
and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  that  they  may  eat  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  in  order  to  meet  the  modern  civiliza- 
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tion  and  to  be  on  an  equality  amongst  men.  To-day,  I  can  point 
out  to  you  that  there  are  many  Indians  who  have  been  educated 
from  the  Government  school,  who  not  only  are  actually  support- 
ing themselves  but  are  doing  a  good  business  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  live. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  but  I  want  to  say  a  word 
of  warning,  so  that  we  may  go  more  slowly  and  wisely  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  problem.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government 
policy  toward  the  Indian  is  just  at  this  time,  but  I  hope  we 
may  be  cautious  in  shaping  legislation  toward  the  Indian  and  not 
drop  things  too  soon.  We  have  just  begun  teaching,  educating 
and  civilizing  the  Indian.  I  believe  the  theory  upon  which  the 
Indian  Office  was  founded  was  to  make  of  the  Indian,  an  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  and  self-reliant  citizen;  this  ought  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  every  man. 

We  cannot  compare  Indian  children  with  white  and,  there- 
fore, we  ought  not  to  expect  the  Indian  child  to  be  educated  as 
fast  as  the  white  child;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  educate  and  to  civilize  the  Indian 
race  in  one  generation.  The  grown-up  Indian  in  his  primitive 
state  is  simply  a  child  and  his  children  are  therefore  simply 
infants  and  have  a  very  timid  nature.  The  Indian  does  not  take 
hold  of  education  as  easily  as  the  other  races  and  every  induce- 
ment ought  to  be  thrown  out  to  him  in  order  that  he  may  realize 
what  a  great  advantage  he  is  having.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  that  can  be  given  against  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  depriving  the  weaker  race  of  their  advantages  by  abol- 
ishing their  schools  so  soon  and  of  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  this  race  ought  to  be  up  to  the  standard  now,  is  to  consider 
the  length  of  time  other  peoples  have  been  coming  up  from 
savagery.  Let  us  take  into  consideration  that  the  schools  that 
we  called  non-reservation,  started  only  thirty  years  ago.  How 
long  did  it  take  to  educate  and  civilize  the  Anglo-Saxon  race? 
According  to  history,  the  work  of  civilizing  Europe  and  bring- 
ing the  mass  of  the  barbarians  under  the  subjection  of  law  was 
the  work  of  fully  one  thousand  years.  It  has  only  been  a  few 
years  since  the  actual  work  to  uplift  this  Indian  race  began. 

We  need  not  go  much  into  old  records,  or  history.  When  we 
were  driven  out  of  the  white  man's  country,  he  fought  us  like  a 
savage.  What  did  we  do?  We  fought  him  like  a  savage  in 
return.  .The  whites  made  treaties  with  us,  but  they  didn't  keep 
them.  We  need  not  go  into  our  governmental  dealings  with 
him ;  let  us  forget  all  that.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  race  has 
been,  I  would  say,  almost  ruined  for  the  work  of  love  which  is 
essential  for  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  character.  This 
man  is  weak,  frail  and  defenseless. 
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To-day,  I  can  testify  that  our  government  is  following  the 
wisest  and  best  method  in  dealing  with  this  problem  to  bring 
this  man  under  the  law  that  he  may  be  a  law-abiding  citizen 
amoagst  us.  But  the  work  is  not  half  done.  We  must  not  have 
a  no;ion  that  we  have  already  civilized,  christianized  and  edu- 
cated the  Indian  up  to  our  standard.  The  whites  should  say, 
"  We  are  accountable  for  this  race,  therefore  we  must  take 
charge  of  him,  for  he  is  in  our  country,  or  rather,  we  are  in 
his  country." 

A  £ reat  many  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Indian  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  him  by  under- 
valuing the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  schools.  Schools  ar$ 
the  greatest  weapon  to  use  when  you  want  to  subjugate  any 
nation;  when  educated  they  will  come  under  the  law  and  when 
under  the  law,  they  will  not  need  looking  after. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  schools  which 
are  maintained  should  be  continued  indefinitely  by  the  Govern- 
ment; undoubtedly  it  will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  dispense 
with  all  Indian  schools  and  allow  the  Indian  to  mix  with  the 
whites  and  bei  educated  in  their  schools.  I  understand  that  is 
being  done  as  fast  as  possible.  Here  is  where  I  want  to  give 
the  warning;  do  not  do  it  too  fast.  In;  my  judgment  the  time 
has  not  arrived  to  abolish  all  the  non-reservation  schools.  It  is 
true  the  schools  have  accomplished  great  things  for  the  Indians, 
but  the  work  is  not  half  done.  We  have  not  educated  any 
leaders  who  can  lead  the  race  to  higher  realms  of  life. 

From  my  actual  observation  and  experience,  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  uncivilized  Indian  population  throughout  the  West 
for  whom  every  intelligent  citizen  ought  to  feel  the  profoundest 
responsibility.  I  know  that  the  Indian  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  education  and  he  is  fitted  to  ultimately  accept  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  Indians  arc  the  wards  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  we  owe  to  this  race  all  the  modern 
education  which  can  be  provided  for  them.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  first  appropriation  ever  made  by  Congress  was  in 
1877.  Those  who  went  to  school  then  are  now  having  their 
children  taught;  in  other  words,  we  are  now  trying  to  reach 
the  younger  generation.  My  theory  is  to  keep  on  a  while  longer. 
The  reservation  school  is  most  essential  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged; the  non-reservation  school  is  most  useful  and  ought 
also  to  be  encouraged.  I  believe  we  can  solve  the  problem  more 
speedily  by  perfecting  and  improving  all  of  the  schools.  The 
Indian  of  to-day  is  realizing  the  fact  that  he  needs  an  education 
and  he  is  reaching  out  for  it. 

I  read  an  official  report  thus :  "  For  the  continuance  of  twenty- 
five  non-reservation  schools,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse.    We 
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spend  on  these  now  nearly  two  million  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
taken  bodily  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  most  part  a  mere  robbery  of  the  tax-laden  Peter 
to  pay  the  nontax-laden  Paul  and  train  him  in  false,  undemocratic 
and  demoralizing  ideas,"   etc. 

This  must  be  then  the  chief  reason — what  we  want  is  to  econo- 
mize. I  am  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  a  taxpayer.  I  never  flinch,  or  dodge  a  tax  assessor.  I 
am  glad  and  willing  to  pay  my  portion  of  the  expense  of  run- 
ning the  Government  in  the  county  where  I  live.  I  pay  state, 
county,  town,  school  and  highway  tax.  This  year  and  first  ot 
next  year,  we  are  going  to  put  up  a  high  school  building  in 
the  township  where  I  live  to  cost  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  my  taxes  will  be  three  or  four  dollars  higher.  I  do  not 
regret  that.  I  like  to  see  that  building  going  up  in  my  town, 
because  I  love  my  home  and  I  love  my  country.  This  is  the  way 
every  patriotic  man  or  woman  ought  to  feel.  Then,  I  am  sure 
eighty  million  people  of  the  United  States  would  never  feel  the 
effect  of  paying  taxes  for  running  Indian  schools. 

We  ought  to  train  the  Indian  properly,  so  that  he  may  be  a 
leader  of  his  race  like  Booker  T.  Washington  for  the  Negro 
race.  Now  as  to  qualification  for  successful  leadership.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  Indian  leader  must  combine  with  energy  that 
he  may  be  successful,  courage  and  steadfastness,  for  he  will 
surely  in  some  cases  be  called  upon  to  face  derision.  We  need 
leaders  who  can  teach  the  young  Indian  the  nobility  of  all  indus- 
try and  occupations  of  life.  By  giving  greater  opportunities 
and  brighter  prospects  to  the  Indian,  we  shall  soon,  I  trust, 
see  him  standing  an  upright  and  full-fledged  citizen.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  two  addresses  on  the 
education  of  the  Alaskan  natives;  one  will  be  given  by  a  man 
known  to  this  Conference  for  many  years.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son— who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion among  the  natives  and  also  among  the  whites  of  Alaska. 
Doctor  Jackson,  after  twenty-three  years  of  indefatigable  and 
successful  service,  was  relieved  at  his  own  request  and  his  work 
is  being  continued  by  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff.  We  will  hear 
from  both  briefly,  beginning  with  Dr.  Updegraff. 
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PROBLEMS  IN/ ALASKA 

REMARKS  OF  DR.    HARLAN    UFDEGRAFF 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  in  Alaska,  as  you  know,  the 
Esquimau  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  and  Behring  Sea,  the 
Aleuts  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  two  other 
tribes  in  the  southeastern  portion.  There  are  different  conditions 
in  these  different  regions,  which  must  be  met  in  different  ways. 
However,  certain  general  principles  will  apply  equally  well  to  all. 

I  will  first  tell  you  what  these  general  principles  are,  speak 
briefly  concerning  what  is  being  done  now,  and  then  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  such  assistance  as 
you  collectively  or  individually  may  be  able  to  render  Us. 

Out  Chairman  this  morning  annunciated  the  first  principle  that 
guides  us  in  our  work,  namely,  that  education  is  the  fundamental 
element  in  all  our  dealings  with  a  dependent  race.  If  we  talk  with 
a  physician  in  Alaska,  he  is  likely  to  tell  us  that  sanitation  is  the 
fundamental  thing;  that  unless  we  remove  tuberculosis  we  will 
have  no  Indian  to  educate.  But  the  fundamental  thing  is  not 
only  to  remove  the  evil  that  exists,  but  to  teach  the  natives  how 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  that  disease  among  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  contracted  it.  And  so  it  is  with  a  great  many  other 
parts  of  our  sanitary  problem.  If  we  speak  with  a  lawyer,  he 
may  tell  us  that  control  is  the  fundamental  thing;  but  the 
native  needs  to  learn  how  to  grow  from  his  present  ways  of 
looking  at  his  acts  to  the  point  where  he  looks  at  them  as  we  do. 
So  it  is  fundamentally  a  problem  in  education. 

The  second  principle  that  guides  us  is  that  education  must  be 
a  process  of  adjustment  to  a  mixed  environment.  In  that  mixed 
environment  American  civilization  is  dominant  and  controlling. 
Connected  with  that  principle  and  subordinate  to  it  is  the  thought 
that  our  education  must  adapt  itself  to  the  life  of  the  native  as  it 
is  to-day — must  prepare  him  better  to  live  to-morrow  than  he 
lives  to-day.  What  we  shall  do  is  not  to  be  determined  by  what 
we  have  been  doing  here  in  the  states.  We  must  shape  our  sys- 
tem according  to  the  conditions  there. 

The  third  thing  is  that  this  education  can  take  place  only 
through  the  exercise  of  the  self-activity  of  the  native  himself — 
a  point  that  has  been  emphasized  several  times  this  morning. 

The  last  principle  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  the  unit  of  our 
endeavors  is  the  community,  not  the  individual.  We  are  educa- 
ting a  race  or  races — not  individuals.  When  we  take 
the  individual  and  give  him  an  education  which  separates  him 
from  his  race,  we  are  not  only  doing  the  individual  a  wrong,  but 
we  are  preventing  the  race  from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  social 
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schools  in  my  judgment  are  established  in  Alaska,  they  should  be 
only  when  the  demand  for  them  comes  in  an  intelligent  way,  from 
the  natives  themselves;  and  I  might  add  another  thought  of 
mine,  and  that  is  when  such  schools  are  established  the  native 
boy  or  girl  should  pay  toward  his  own  support. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing?  Upon  the  4th  of  March  of  last 
year  Congress  passed  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  which  might 
be  used  in  the  establishment  of  new  day  schools,  and  $100,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work  as  it  then  existed,  making  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000 — double  that  ever  given  before.  So  it 
has  been  possible  for  us  to  greatly  extend  our  work.  By  the  4th 
of  March  next,  or  two  years  since  the  extension  began,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  will  have  increased  from  49  to  74;  the  number 
of  reindeer  stations  from  15  to  29;  and  the  number  of  natives 
aided  in  the  government  reindeer  stations  will  have  been  in- 
creased about  50  per  cent. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  what  we  are  aiming  to  do.  It  means 
legislation.  Congress  has  legislated  very  little  for  Alaska  and 
less  still  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  In  the  first  place  we  are  try- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  education  law.  Our 
efficiency  could  be  increased  three  or  four  times  by  the  passage  of 
such  a  law.  Second,  we  are  trying  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
sanitary  law,  which  will  give  us  practically  the  powers  of  a  board 
of  health  over  those  natives,  and  then  we  have  a  great  many 
plans  which  I  cannot  go  into  here  as  to  the  way  in  which  we 
may  improve  their  sanitary  condition — tuberculosis  is  only  one 
of  the  many  things  that  we  have  Nto  oppose.  Third,  we  are 
seeking  a  method  of  control  which  will  not  give  us  the  agency 
system,  but  rather  at  the  same  time  will  give  us  a  power  of  com- 
pelling the  native  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  wish  to,  when  it 
is  best  for  him.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  this  compelling 
power — something  as  a  final  remedy,  but  which  should  prac- 
tically never  be  resorted  to.  We  plan  to  have  such  agents  as  the 
Bureau  of  Education  shall  designate;  naturally  these  agents  will 
be  given  the  power  of  a  constable,  to  arrest  and  bring  before  the 
courts  those  natives  or  those  white  men  who  have  broken  the 
law.  In  that  way  such  an  agent  can  have  an  influence  over  the 
Indian  and  settle  many  minor  troubles  without  the  present  expense 
to  the  government.  Perhaps  the  more  important  part  of  it  is  the 
Indian  may  then  be  protected  from  boot-leggers,  saloonkeepers 
and  the  white  man  who  comes  to  the  Indian  villages  for  evil  pur- 
poses. Then  I  would  like  to  have  the  appropriation  bill  provide 
that  the  expenses  of  our  agent  in  hunting  down  evil  doers  could 
be  paid.  As  it  now  is,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  to  look  up  evidence, 
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and  their  specific  instructions  are  that  they  are  only  to  serve 
papers  and  cannot  gather  evidence.  You  can  see  that  under 
these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  crime  in  Alaska.  I 
would  also  like  to  have  the  appropriation  bill  enable  us  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  welfare  of  the  natives  by  assisting  them  in 
starting  new  enterprises.  The  economic  condition,  while  good  ih 
some  parts  of  Alaska,  is  very  poor  in  others.  I  would  like  also  to 
have  the  appropriation  read  so  we  could  help  natives  to  build 
sanitary  houses,  promote  their  physical  welfare  and  do  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  small  hospitals,  or  sanitaria,  for  the  treating 
of  disease. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Sheux>n  Jackson  needs  no  intro- 
duction. 

ALASKA'S  NEEDS 

REMARKS  OF  DR.   SHELDON   JACKSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  that  my 
successor,  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  has  appeared  before  you,  and  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  this  Conference,  during  the  years  to 
come,  will  give  him  the  loyal  backing  given  me  during  all  the 
years  that  I  have  been  attending  it. 

You  have  heard  from  Dr.  Updegraff  some  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  Alaska  and  something  of  the  progress.  There  is 
progress  all  along  the  line,  and  it  is  increasing  in  its  percentage 
from  year  to  year.  And  those  that  are  interested  not  only  in  the 
natives  but  in  the  work  of  the  missions  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations, will  rejoice  to  know  there  is  progress  all  along  the  line 
in  the  mission  work — unusual  progress  especially  within  the  last 
few  years  in  Alaska. 

Summer  before  last  in  southeast  Alaska,  where  the  missions 
are  contiguous,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  held 
a  week's  Institute  of  evangelistic  services;  not  simply  for  the 
natives,  but  for  our  Christian  missionaries.  The  church  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  cruelty  of  leaving  in  a  new  mission  station  a 
Christian  man  and  his  wife,  separated  for  years  from  Christian 
companionship,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  and  bar- 
barism. The  missionaries  were  hungry  for  someone  with  whom 
they  could  converse  on  Christian  topics.  So  they  welcomed  the 
coming  together  for  this  Christian  social  meeting  of  the  few  men 
from  the  outside  that  visited  Alaska  to  help  fire  their  hearts  to 
take  a  new  hold  upon  God  and  His  promises  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  work.    So  there  is  encouragement  along  that  field. 

We  need  in  Alaska  the  influence  of  this  Conference  and  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  older  and  better-settled 
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portion  of  the  land ;  we  need  the  united  co-operation  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  in  Alaska  in  order  to  secure  the  legislation  that 
will  help  us  along  the  lines  which  Dr.  Updegraff  has  outlined  this 
evening.  We  need  legislation  for  tuberculosis;  as  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  land,  so  in  Alaska  it  is  decimating  the  people.  In  all 
the  villages  there  is  need  not  only  of  hygienic  instruction,  but 
also  of  the  help  of  the  Government  in  its  agencies,  by  which  the 
white  plague  and  other  diseases  can  be  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
suppressed.  We  need  also — and  I  speak  of  this  more  particu- 
larly for  the  representatives  of  missionary  societies  in  this  Con- 
ference, and  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  here — we  need  enlarged 
facilities  in  the  mission  work.  We  have  made  a  commence- 
ment. All  the  leading  churches  of  the  country  have  proved  the 
susceptibility  of  that  native  population  for  the  Gospel;  they 
have  manifested  the  power  of  God's  spirit  moving  there  as  it 
moves  here  and  moves  everywhere,  bringing  large  numbers  into 
the  kingdom.  And  now  we  need  enlarged  facilities;  we  need 
better  buildings.  In  1880  I  felt  the  need  of  a  school-house  in 
Sitka,  the  then  capital  of  Alaska.  We  had  previously  established 
a  school  there  in  the  old  Russian  barracks,  with  103  native  chil- 
dren on  the  opening  day,  and  when  the  barracks  got  too  small, 
the  school  was  transferred  to  the  old  hospital  building  erected  by 
the  Russians.  That  burned  down.  And  then  we  needed  a  new 
building.  The  Board  of  Missions  authorized  me  to  put  up  a 
building.  "Well,"  I  said,  "where  are  the  funds?"  They  said, 
"  Go  out  and  get  them !"  And  I  had  to  go  to  the  churches  and 
get  the  funds.  Then  I  ordered  the  lumber  sawed  at  a  mill  300 
miles  away.  I  had  to  go  1,000  miles  to  a  hardware  store.  I  had 
100  men  working  for  weeks,  digging  out  stumps,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  buildings.  I  suppose  an  acre  of  cleared  ground 
cost  nearly  $2,000.  No  one  knows  what  it  is  to  clear  land  in 
southeast  Alaska.  We  finally  got  the  building  up  and  the  boys 
were  put  into  it.  Then  they  came  to  us  and  said,  "  It  is  too  bad, 
we  have  a  chance,  but  what  about  our  wives — they  ought  to  have 
a  chance,  too."  And  there  wasn't  a  boy  in  that  school,  from  six 
to  twenty,  that  didn't  have  a  wife.  I  asked  one  of  my  first  con- 
verts how  long  he  had  been  married,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
know — he  guessed  always!  The  fact  is  he  had  been  married 
ever  since  he  was  a  few  days  old.  The  custom  in  southeast 
Alaska  at  that  time  was  when  a  boy  was  born  for  his  parents  to 
buy  a  baby  girl  as  his  wife,  and  of  course  the  boy  did  not  know 
when  he  was  married. 

The  second  year  we  built  the  girls'  house.  We  had  no 
capable  carpenters,  no  men  to  build  stone  foundations,  no  masons, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  erect  the  houses  as  best  we  could. 
They  have  stood  twenty-five  years,  and  done  the  Lord's  work; 
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and  in  them  hundreds  of  natives  have  found  Christ.  A  genera- 
tion of  people  have  gone  out  from  those  buildings,  and  those 
people  are  living  as  American  citizens  to-day  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Presbyterian  contingent — 
for  there  are  many  wealthy  Presbyterians  in  this  audience — 
that  during  the  year  that  is  to  come  your  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  going  to  call  upon  you  for  new  buildings  that 
that  work  which  God  has  so  wonderfully  blessed  in  Sitka  and 
southeast  Alaska  may  be  extended.  And  we  want  you  to  be 
ready,  when  the  call  comes  to  your  individual  churches  and  mis- 
sionary societies,  to  contribute  liberally  as  a  thankoffering  to 
the  Lord  for  what  he  has  done  for  you  among  those  people. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Gates:  I  wish  the  Conference  would  ask  the  Chairman 
to  speak  five  minutes  on  Alaska  and  its  terrible  needs.  There  is 
no  country  that  needs  legislation  more  to-day  than  Alaska,  which 
has  been  shamefully  neglected. 

(Mr.  Smiley  put  the  motion,  to  determine  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Chairman 
should  speak  on  Alaska.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  say  just  a  few  words,  merely  in  the 
nature  of  an  "Amen ! "  to  what  has  been  said  already  by  Doctor 
Updegraff,  and  reinforced  by  Doctor  Jackson.  We  need  more 
money — probably  $50,000  more.  We  need  power  to  make  an 
effective  sanitary  campaign.  We  need  power  to  extend  our 
industrial  education  and  to  connect  it  with  a  development  of 
industries.  Parenthically  I  may  say,  that  the  invention  of  the 
reindeer  industry  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  history  of 
modern  education,  because  it  did  this  thing  that  our  purely 
scholastic  education  never  dares  attempt;  it  grappled  with  an 
industrial  situation,  and  seeing  the  need  there,  it  first  made  the 
industry,  and  then  made  the  industrial  education  with  it.  I 
think  it  was  a  stroke  of  educational  genius  and  I  should  like 
to  see  it  repeated  in  reference  to  other  industries.  And  then  we 
need  power  to  keep  alcohol  away  from  the  Indians. 

These  are  the  things  we  chiefly  need  for  this  next  year  and 
these  will  be  put  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  before 
Congress  in  the  form  of  definite  measures  which  we  hope  to  have 
enacted. 

The  next  speaker  is  Rev.  W.  H.  Ketch  am.  Director  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions  at  Washington. 
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CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSION  WORK 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM    H.   KETCHAM 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  represent  a  religion  that  insists  on 
the  union  of  faith  and  good  works,  and  it  has  ever  been  my  aim 
to  be  a  doer  of  the  Word  rather  than  a  proclaimed  However, 
I  find  myself  pressed  into  service  as  an  announcer  of  the  Word, 
and  I  very  gladly  respond,  although  not  at  all  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  with  so  many  friends  of  the  Indians 
to-night,  because  if  I  cannot  meet  you  as  a  fellow  Catholic,  I 
can  meet  you  as  a  fellow  Christian.  And  if  I  cannot  meet  you 
as  a  fellow  Christian,  I  can  meet  you  as  a  fellow  citizen.  We 
can  always  find  some  ground  on  which  to  meet  to  do  a  good 
work  if  only  we  wish  to  do  it.     (Applause.) 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  for  the 
Indians,  as  for  all  peoples,  religion  is  necessary.  In  this  con- 
nection permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally all  the  civilization  we  enjoy,  all  the  peace  and  security  and 
good-will  and  fellowship  we  have  come  to  us  from  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  you  have  ever  witnessed  the  repulsive  cere- 
monies that  some  Indians  still  practice,  you  will  appreciate  what 
you  owe  to  this  Gospel.  Consequently,  while  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  hand  over  to  the  Indians  the  flower  and  fruit  of  civiliza- 
tion, why  not  give  them  the  plant  which  produces  this  flower  and 
fruitage?  In  working  for  the  Indians  I  suggest  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  shrewd 
people — a  very  observant  people — and  consequently  that  we  must 
go  to  first  principles  and  convert  them  from  the  very  ground  up. 

Here  I  would  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
among  the  Indian  people  by  the  various  Protestant  organizations 
and  societies.  I  am  a  witness  to  the  results  they  have  accom- 
plished in  many  portions  of  this  country,  particularly  among  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

But  from  me,  you  wish,  no  doubt,  to  hear  of  the  Catholic 
Missions.  I  would  trace  our  Catholic  Indian  Missions  back  to 
Columbus  and  Isabella,  because  we  are  told  that  Columbus, 
above  all  things,  desired  that  he  might  open  a  way  through 
which  remote  peoples  could  be  converted  to  Jesus  Christ. 
With  Columbus  landed  the  missionaries,  and  from  that  time 
until  this  have  our  missionaries  been  among  the  Indians. 

The  wonderful  work  that  was  accomplished  by  the  Spanish 
friars  is  still  evident  in  all  the  country  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Cape  Horn,  and  that  work  is  more  important  than  an  ordinary 
traveler  might  suppose.  The  peoples  of  that  region  have  not 
been  thoroughly  civilized,  it  may  be,  but  they  have  advanced 
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far  on  the  road  to  civilization.  The  work  of  the  friars  was  very 
successful  in  Florida,  and  in  the  territory  which  now  comprises 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  French  mission- 
aries took  up  the  work  of  evangelization  in  the  northern  portion 
of  our  country  and  in  Canada.  Some  tribes  of  the  North  were 
converted ;  and  from  the  various  tribes  of  New  York  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  withdrew  and  formed  themselves  into  one  Christian 
tribe,  known  as  "  St.  Regis  Indians,"  in  order  to  escape  persecu- 
tion and  contamination  from  the  unconverted. 

The  English  Jesuits  accomplished  a  great  work  among  the 
Indians  of  Maryland  and  the  surrounding  country.  Later,  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  came  French  missionaries ;  while  later 
still  the  famous  Father  De  Smet  carried  the  Gospel  to  many 
tribes  of  the  Northwest,  and  among  them  his  name  is  still  held 
in  benediction. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Catholic  Indian 
missions  of  our  country.  We  have  had  many  reverses  in  our 
Indian  work,  but  the  results  of  it  may  be  made  clear  to  you  by 
statistics,  which  perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  which  were 
compiled  for  the  year  1907.  We  estimate  that  about  100,000 
of  the  Indians  of  this  country  have  received  baptism  according 
to  the  Catholic  rite.  I  do  not  say  these  people  are  all  good 
Christians,  or  good  Catholics,  but  probably  40,000  of  them  are 
comparatively  edifying  Christians.  At  the  present  time,  among 
the  Indians  of  this  country,  we  have  186  churches  and  chapels, 
94  missions  and  131  priests  on  these  missions.  The  priests  are 
assisted  by  74  native  catechists.  During  the  year  1907,  591 
grown  people  were  baptized,  and  2,531  children,  making  a  total 
of  3,122  baptisms.  The  best  test  of  our  religious  work  among 
the  Indian  people  is  the  number  of  communions,  which,  during 
the  year  1907,  was  reported  to  me  as  79,230.  We  conduct  45 
boarding  schools  and  8  day  schools  among  the  Indians.  It  will 
be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  increase  the  number  of  our  day 
schools  and  gradually  eliminate  our  boarding  schools;  because 
I  believe,  as  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be- 
lieves, that  the  normal  means  of  education  among  any  people  is, 
or  should  be,  the  day  school.  We  have  99  priests  engaged  in 
Indian  educational  work,  and  89  teaching  Brothers.  These  are 
re-enforced  by  139  lay  Brothers  and  other  employees,  and  in  the 
girls'  schools,  by  364  Sisters.  This  morning  a  glowing  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  work  of  woman  in  the  evangelization  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  education  of  the  primitive  races,  and  a  noble  showing 
did  the  ladies  make  who  addressed  you.  Among  the  large  num- 
ber of  heroic  women  who  are  doing  God's  work  among  the 
Indians,  we  trust  you  will  include  these  364  Sisters,  most  of 
whom  will  live  and  die  among  their  Indian  charges.     In  our 
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Indian  schools,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  an  enrollment  of 
5,023,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,053.  The  total  amount  of 
money  disbursed  to  our  missions  and  schools  during  1907  was 
$231,517.31.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  support  of 
two  large  boarding  schools,  one  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and 
one  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  Arizona,  which  are  kept  up  by 
Mother  M.  Katharine  Drexel.  In  one  of  these  71  boys,  and  75 
girls;  and  in  the  other  90  boys,  and  43  girls  are  tutored  and 
supported.  Mother  Katharine  has  never  made  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  money  she  has  expended  on  these  large  institu- 
tions. At  this  point  I  feel  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to 
this  grand  character  in  Indian  mission  work.  Mother  M.  Kath- 
arine Drexel,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Drexel  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  expended  a  great  deal  of  the  fortune  which  she  inher- 
ited on  Catholic  Indian  mission  work,  and  has  contributed  liber- 
ally to  other  work  among  Indians — as  much  as  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  to  the  building  of  schools,  while  every  year  she 
contributes  largely  to  all  kinds  of  Catholic  educational  work 
among  Indians,  and  also  to  philanthropic  work. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea,  then,  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
for  the  Indians.  Our  work  is  not  what  we  would  desire  it  to 
be,  but  we  hope  to  improve  it  and  to  make  it  more  effective.  I 
will  not  be  able  to  dwell  on  a  number  of  points  to  which  I  would 
wish  to  call  your  attention,  but  one  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
and  it  is  this :  that  at  this  particular  time — a  time  of  transition — 
it  behooves  Christians  of  every  denomination  to  lend  as  much 
support  to  the  Indian  cause  as  possible.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  in  their  efforts  they  try  to  plan  their  work  in  such 
a  way  that  as  little  antagonism  be  stirred  up  amongst  us  as  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  all  agree  in  religion,  it  is  true,  but  since  there 
are  still  many  heathens  to  be  converted,  there  may  be  found 
some  way  of  avoiding  friction,  for  the  present  at  least,  by  choos- 
ing fields  which  others  do  not  claim,  or  of  which  others  are  not 
in  possession.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  missionary  societies  could 
get  together,  and  so  arrange  it  that  some  of  the  friction  which 
has  necessarily  existed  in  the  past  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  will  speak  on  the  value  of  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK  AMONG  THE 

INDIANS 

REMARKS  OF  DR.    WILLIAM    HAYES   WARD 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  afforded  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  hear  Father  Ketcham,  for  I  have  known  for  a  long  while, 
that  the  Catholic  church  has  carried  on  the  largest  kind  of 
mission  work,  and  a  most  successful  mission  work,  from  a  very 
early  period,  among  the  Indians.  I  do  not  forget  that  wherever 
our  Protestant  missionaries  go,  I  might  say,  they  find  a  large 
body  of  Catholic  workers  have  gone  before  them. 

Now  I  must  also  say  that  the  work  which  our  other  churches 
are  doing  is  well  worthy  of  comparison.  They  are  doing  a  fine 
and  noble  work.  Some  of  us  have  seen  it,  and  I  will  mention 
that  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  work  is  this  Mohonk  Conference. 
I  suppose  that  Mr.  Smiley  and  myself  are  the  only  ones  here 
present  who  attended  the  first  Mohonk  Conference  a  year  before 
it  met  here.  That  was  at  the  Santee  Mission  School,  where 
Dr.  Alfred  Riggs  was  in  charge.  It  so  happened  that  a  number 
of  us  who  were  connected  with  the  management  of  a  missionary 
society  in  New  York  agreed  to  meet  with  the  missionaries  of  the 
Sioux  missions  in  that  neighborhood,  and  go  over  the  mission 
field  as  far  as  we  could.  We  met  at  Santee.  That  very  day 
Mr.  Smiley  and  General  Whittelsey  of  the  Indian  Commission 
happened  to  be  present,  and  they  met  with  us.  Mr.  Smiley 
was  tremendously  enthused  with  the  three  days  of  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  missions.  He  said,  "  You  all  come  to  Lake 
Mohonk  next  year  and  we  will  have  a  Conference  there." 
Bishop  Hare  and  Dr.  Strieby  were  among  those  present  at  that 
time.  We  had  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Congregational- 
ists  and  Quakers — and  I  don't  know  who  else.  So  I  say  when  1 
compare  that  little  company  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men  that 
met  there  with  what  has  been  done  since,  I  see  there  a  little  seed 
that  had  a  big  tree 

Now  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot 
possibly  be  exaggerated.  I  think  that  when  the  work  of  the 
United  States  government  for  Indians  was  begun,  it  began  by 
seeking  the  work  of  Indian  missions.  They  did  not  know  how 
to  do  the  work.  So  they  went  to  the  Christian  churches  and 
asked  them  to  take  part  in  it.  When  they  appointed  the  first 
Indian  Commissioner,  they  called  a  Christian  minister  from  a  mis- 
sion field,  that  he  might  be  a  guide  and  leader  of  the  entire  work. 
We  began  in  that  way.  And  then  when  we  had  this  Mohonk 
Conference  begin  with  its  work,  we  found  out  that  what  we  had 
to  do  was  to  fight  the  government — year  after  year  to  criticise 
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the  officers  of  the  government,  the  employees  of  the  government, 
and  try  to  get  the  government  to  do  things  along  the  best  lines. 

What  do  we  find  now?  We  find  we  have  succeeded  because 
the  government  is  coming  to  us  and  saying,  "  We  want  you  to  do 
more  Christian  work  than  you  have  done  in  the  past! "  I  like 
that — it  seems  to  me  we  have  come  to  about  the  right  position 
and  come  back  to  what  the  government  attempted  to  do  in  the 
first  place,  and,  not  knowing  how  to  do  this  work,  asked  the 
Christian  churches  to  show  it  how. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  statistics.  I  did  not  bring  the 
figures  with  me.  I  think  we  have  raised  from  our  churches  some- 
thing like  $200,000  each  year  to  be  expended  on  mission  work. 
I  want  to  tell  you  this,  which  has  ever  been  true,  and  that  is, 
while  civilization  is  good,  while  culture  is  good,  that  which 
makes  it  worth  while  is  Christianity,  or  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  inside  of  it.  That  is  my  notion  about  it.  Civili- 
zation that  does  not  have  a  purpose  within  it,  a  solid  underlying 
and  self-sacrificing  principle — which  Christianity  teaches — will 
not  be  a  permanent  and  valuable  civilization.  So  it  is  that  we 
say  the  government  must  spend  a  larger  amount  of  money  than 
the  churches  spend — whether  among  the  Indians  or  among  us. 
The  government  gives  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  the  churches, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  that  ferment  within  it  all,  that  makes  it 
worth  while,  that  gives  character  to  it  is  the  Christian  spirit 
which  is  taught  by  our  Christian  churches.  So  I  say,  let  us  do 
what  we  can,  let  the  government  do  what  it  can  for  the  education 
of  the  Indians — they  cannot  do  too  much — but  it  is  our  business 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  such  a  religious  spirit  that  goes  with 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  in  the  teachers,  and  in  the  influence  round 
about  it  that  it  shall  be  worth  while,  that  it  shall  be  ennobling 
in  every  way.  So  it  is  that  Christian  work  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  which  is  not  definitely  Christian.  Christianity  must 
be  a  movement  right  within  the  body  itself.  It  must  push  for- 
ward, push  forward;  then,  even  when  it  is  invisible,  the  very 
activity  of  its  presence  will  develop  that  kind  of  ferment  within 
the  whole  civilization  and  country  that  will  make  it  worth  while. 
So  it  is  I  say,  that  we  want  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  the 
Christian  churches.  We  cannot  do  too  much.  There  is  much 
more  needed  at  the  present  time  in  all  denominations  and  Chris- 
tian bodies,  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  we  shall  all  feel  the 
importance  of  this  now,  while  the  state  is  taking  up  so  thor- 
oughly the  work  of  Christian  education;  and  it  will  come — the 
fruit  will  come. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  this  work  of  bringing  out  of  rudeness 
and  crudeness  and  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  lowest  Indian 
character,  that  culture,  that  beauty,  that  Christian  civilization 
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which  we  so  prize  it  is  to  be  by  the  union  of  the  two 
forces  that  come  together — the  government  working  with  all 
its  commanding  power,  putting  its  hands  upon  the  Indian  and 
saying,  "  You  have  got  to  be  educated ;  "  and  that  softer  persua- 
sion and  greater  and  more  patient  force  that  comes  from  the 
heart  that  says,  "  The  love  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  humanity  is  that  which  is  bound  to  elevate  the  world."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  W.  R.  John- 
ston, who  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  missionary  to  the  Navajo 
Indians  of  Arizona. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.   W.  R.   JOHNSTON 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  are  three  facts 
regarding  the  Navajos  that  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly: 
First,  the  non-reservation  Nayajos,  and  some  difficulties  they 
are  facing  in  regard  to  their  homes ;  next,  the  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  Navajo  children  beyond  the  reach  of  schools  or 
religious  instruction ;  third,  the  camp  Indians,  and  their  need  of 
medical  care  and  religious  instruction ;  and  fourth,  what  is  being 
done  for  them,  and  how  they  are  responding. 

I  have  lived  with  the  Navajos  twelve  years,  and  know  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  and  their  struggle  to  make  a  living  on 
the  arid  desert  of  Arizona.  I  have  taken  pains  to  gather  statis- 
tics regarding  the  Navajo  population.  In  1867  the  Navajos, 
after  being  held  captive  four  years  at  Bosque  Redondo,  were 
returned  to  their  old  land  in  northern  Arizona  and  northwest 
New  Mexico.  At  that  time  there  were  7,411.  The  next  year  the 
Navajos  who  had  not  been  captured  and  taken  to  the  Bosque  had 
come  in,  and  there  was  a  total  of  8,000.  The  census  of  1900 
shows  them  to  have  increased  to  21,835.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  there  are  to-day  about  28,000  Navajos,  scattered  over 
an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — a  scat- 
tered, nomadic  people,  the  Bedouins  of  America.  Because  of 
the  barren  condition  of  much  of  that  country,  about  one-third  of 
the  tribe  has  been  compelled  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks  off 
the  Reservation,  on  the  public  domain.  I  know  this  increase  of 
population  seems  incredible,  but  a  common  sin  in  Navajo  land 
is  polygamy  in  its  most  revolting  form.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  widow  who  has  a  family  of  little  girls  to  marry  a  Navajo,  with 
the  understanding  that,  when  the  children  grow  to  womanhood, 
they  are  to  become  his  polygamous  wives,  and,  not  infrequently, 
we  have  known  little  girls  of  ten  and  eleven  years  to  become 
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wives  of  men  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  One  instance  comes  to  my 
mind;  the  nearest  neighboring  mission  to  us  is  seventy  miles 
to  the  northwest ;  one  day  an  Indian  mother  came  to  that  mission 
bringing  her  little  girl  with  her.  The  child  was  so  bright,  and 
yet  in  such  a  sad  condition  for  want  of  care,  that  the  missionary 
was  drawn  to  her,  and  said :  "  I  wish  you  would  give  me  that 
little  girl."  But  the  mother  loved  her  child,  just  as  you  do  your 
children,  and  she  declined  at  first;  then  remembering  the  pov- 
erty of  her  own  home,  she  said  yes !  if  she  might  have  her  again 
when  she  asked  for  her.  The  missionary  unwisely  promised. 
She  was  a  sweet  little  girl  of  seven.  She  responded  splendidly 
to  instruction,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak  English,  and  do  little 
errands  about  the  Mission.  The  years  rolled  on  until  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  loved  and  petted  by  the  whole  Mission.  In 
the  meantime,  her  step-father  was  watching  his  prey  as  she  grew 
in  stature.  One  day  the  mother  came  and  said  she  wanted  to 
take  the  girl  home.  The  missionary  pleaded  for  her,  and  asked 
if  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  she  was  cared  for.  The 
Indian  woman  said,  "  Yes,  but  ypu  remember  you  told  me  when 
I  wanted  her  she  could  come  home."  She  replied  "Yes,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word."  Too  late  she  learned  the  child  was  being  taken 
home  to  become  the  wife  of  that  woman's  husband.  The  mis- 
sionary told  me  afterwards  when  the  news  was  broken  to  the 
little  girl  she  roamed  about  the  premises  heartbroken,  and  refusing 
to  eat.  She  came  to  the  missionary  one  day  and  said,  "I  will  be 
obedient  to  my  mother."  The  child  went  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  to-day  is  the  wife  of  that  poor  old  heathen,  sixty-five  years 
old.  I  could  give  you  instance  after  instance  where  these  things 
are  occurring  to-day.  Shall  this  continue?  or  shall  the  protect- 
ing arm  of  the  law  be  extended  to  these  helpless  children  ?  We 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and,  if  need  be,  to  demand  that  this  awful 
system  be  abolished. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  to-day  eight  or  nine  thousand 
Navajos  on  the  public  domain.  We  hear  people  say  that  they 
occupy  too  much  country,  and  they  must  be  put  back  on  the 
Reservation.  This  suggestion  comes  from  two  classes — people 
who  do  not  know  the  condition  of  that  barren  country  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  that  vast  desert,  or  from  stockmen,  or  from 
politicians  who  seek  to  exploit  the  country  for  personal  gain. 
But  those  who  know  the  whole  country  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  these  people,  know  it  would  be  impossible.  They  know,  too, 
that  they  must  be  given  a  chance  to  make  a  living,  or  in  the 
future  become  objects  of  charity.  They  do  not  ask  for  aid,  but 
they  do  ask  for  justice,  for  a  chance  to  make  a  living  for  their 
wives  and  children.  They  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  homes 
they  have  occupied  for  generations.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  by  act  of  Congress  they  are  allowed  to  locate  off  their  reser- 
vation on  public  domain. 

When  the  railroads  were  built  through  that  country,  the  guar- 
dians of  these  people  gave  the  railroad  companies  grants  of  lands, 
many  of  them  taking  the  homes  of  the  Indians.  Finally  the  lands 
were  surveyed.  This  was  the  time  for  the  guardians  of  these 
Indians  to  have  protected  their  homes  by  telling  them  of  their 
rights  under  the  law,  to  secure  title  by  taking  allotments.  This  the 
Government  failed  to  do,  and  the  Indians  toiled  on  in  their  sup- 
posed security,  not  knowing  that  the  iron  hoof  of  greed  was  so 
soon  to  trample  out  their  last  spark  of  hope.  Then  the  white 
man  came  in  with  land  warrants  and  "  scripped  "  every  tract  of 
land  on  which  there  was  water.  Last  spring  the  cattle  syndicate 
drove  in  their  big  herds,  and  said  to  the  Indians,  "  These  springs 
belong  to  us,  you  will  have  to  go." 

Some  days  later  an  old  Indian  came  to  the  Mission,  thirty-five 
miles,  to  tell  me  of  their  loss.  He  said,  "  It's  awful,  my  younger 
brother !  The  cattle  men  have  driven  their  cattle  on  to  my  place 
and  say  I  must  go.  I  have  always  lived  there,  my  father  lived 
there,  what  shall  I  do?  Where  can  I  go?"  I  went  to  look  the 
situation  over,  and  found  it  was  true.  Two  or  three  thousand 
cattle  had  been  driven  in  and  were  eating  the  Indians'  range. 
They  had  taken  some  of  the  Indians'  fences  and  hogans  to  make 
corralls  for  themselves.  There  are  about  eighty  Indian  families 
that  are  dispossessed. 

Here  is  what  the  Indians  face.  Their  range  is  gone,  and  they 
have  nowhere  to  go.  Their  "  guardian  "  has  allowed  the  title  to 
slip  away  from  them.  They  have  allowed  the  white  man  to  go 
in  and  take  all  that  was  of  value,  and  the  wards  are  helpless. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you ;  suppose  a  guardian  of  white  children, 
a  bonded  guardian,  holding  the  lands  and  property  of  these  wards 
— were  he  to  allow  it  to  slip  away  through  some  negligence  of 
his  own,  or  give  it  away,  as  in  this  case — I  want  to  ask  if  it  would 
not  be  justice  for  that  guardian,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  pro- 
vide for  those  wards?  And  would  not  the  courts  compel  him  to 
do  so?  And  does  not  justice  demand  that  Congress  make  an 
appropriation  to  buy  back  those  springs?  We  do  not  ask  any- 
thing from  Government  but  plain,  old-fashioned  justice. 

Second.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  7500  chil- 
dren in  the  Navajo  tribe.  There  are  1330  in  Government  and 
Mission  schools,  leaving  more  than  6,000  children  of  this  one 
tribe  that  have  never  seen  a  school-house — never  heard  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  from  the  lips  of  some  vile  trader.  We 
face  this  question  to-night:  Shall  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion of  Navajos  have  an  education,  and  have  the  Gospel  ? 

The  adult  Indians  also  are  sadly  neglected.    The  present  com- 
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bined  missionary  force  is  able  to  reach  about  5,000  of  them, 
leaving  23,000  of  this  one  tribe  without  the  light  that  saves  and 
the  truth  that  makes  men  free,  and  I  wish  to  say,  from  years  of 
close  observation,  that  but  little  material  or  industrial  advance- 
ment can  be  made  until  they  are  led  out  of  their  old  superstitions 
by  giving  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  incident  will 
illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  A  few  years  ago,  word  came 
to  the  Mission  of  a  sick  child,  several  miles  up  the  canyon.  My 
wife  and  I  rode  over  that  evening  to  render  what  assistance  we 
could.  On  nearing  the  camp  we. saw  a  little  girl  about  ten  years 
old,  driving  in  over  the  desert  about  twenty-five  sheep.  We 
knew  the  family  had  owned  about  two  hundred.  We  knew, 
too,  what  had  become  of  them.  Sickness  had  come  into  the 
home.  The  "  Medicine  Man,"  the  religious  teacher  of  the 
Navajo  had  been  called  in ;  he  had  told  them  that  an  evil  spirit 
was  angry,  and  was  causing  the  child's  illness.  Then  he  was 
employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  evil  spirit  by  his  dark 
incantations.  For  this  service  he  was  paid  in  sheep.  His  efforts, 
of  course,  were  of  no  avail,  and  another  medicine  man  was 
called  in,  to  whom  sheep  were  given,  and  then  another,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  These  things  are  occurring 
to-day  in  the  Navajo  country.  They  are  doing  what  you  and  I 
would  probably  be  doing,  had  not  some  one  loved  our  ancestors 
enough  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sad  look  on  the  Heathen  mother's 
face  as  she  said  to  my  wife,  "Can't  you  do  something  for  my 
child  ?"  or  the  tears  that  ran  down  that  unwashed  face  when  my 
wife  said,  "I  will  take  you  and  your  little  girl  to  the  Mission  and 
make  her  more  comfortable,  but  I  fear  she  cannot  get  well."  I 
have  seldom  seen  such  grief  as  I  saw  in  that  camp  when  they 
faced  the  real  condition  of  their  child/ 

May  I  give  you  one  short  incident,  illustrating  the  response 
the  Indians  are  making  to  the  Gospel.  About  seven  years  ago 
we  were  holding  Gospel  meeting  in  front  of  our  Mission  cabin. 
Among  others  present  was  a  medicine  man.  During  the  meeting 
the  medicine  man  said  to  me,  "Are  not  Jesus  Christ  and  Pe-go- 
chidy  the  same?  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  the  English  name  of  Pe-go- 
chidy?"  Knowing  the  antecedents  of  Pe-go-chidy,  I  said,  "No!" 
Finally,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  Indians  scattered  to  their  homes.  That 
night  I  sat  up  late  meditating;  my  family  had  retired.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  heard  a  moccasined  step  on  the  porch,  and  my  old 
friend,  the  medicine  man,  stepped  into  the  open  door;  there  he 
stood,  tall  and  stately.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  my  younger  brother, 
are  not  Jesus  Christ  and  Pe-go-chidy  the  same  person?"  I  wish 
you  might  have  looked  into  the  eager  face  of  that  heathen  man 
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that  night,  as  it  seemed  to  say,  "  If  you  will  just  lower  your 
standard  a  little,  I  would  like  to  come  in  and  confess  Jesus 
Christ."  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  went 
through  the  sweet  old  story — I  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God*s 
only  son,  that  He  loved  the  Indians  and  gave  His  life  for  them, 
and  that  He  wanted  the  Indian  to  come  and  walk  in  His  straight 
road.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  out  into  the  dark.  For  three  years  I  think  he  was  the 
hardest  Indian  to  get  along  with  that  we  had  in  that  country. 
He  did  what  many  a  white  man  has  done ;  he  faced  the  question 
of  Christ  or  Pe-go-chidy.    He  turned  his  back  on  Jesus  Christ. 

Three  years  afterward,  he  came  into  another  meeting,  and  at 
the  close,  he  said,  in  the  Navajo  language,  "I  have  been  thinking," 
Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  have  been  watching  the  lives  of'  the 
men  who  are  walking  in  Pe-go-chidy' s  road.  That  is  a  very 
crooked  road;  I  have  been  watching  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  walking  in  the  Jesus  Christ  trail.  That  is  a 
straight  road.  I  came  back  to  tell  you  that  I  want  to  walk  in 
Jesus  Christ's  trail."  Little  did  that  poor  Indian  know  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  sneering  opposition  of  his 
people;  but  his  poor  heart  was  reaching  out  after  God,  just  as 
many  others  are. 

Where  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  and  persistently  presented,  the 
Indian  will  receive  it.  There  are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand  of  this  one  tribe  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present 
combined  missionary  force,  and  unless  in  some  way,  the  Church 
at  home  lines  up  speedily  to  meet  the  need,  the  present  generation 
of  Navajos,  as  the  past  generations  have  done,  will  go  into  Eter- 
nity without  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
recognized. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  E.  M.  WISTAR 

I  have  had  great  sympathy  and  felt  great  interest  in  nearly  all 
that  has  been  said  here  to-day,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  reaching 
a  point  by  doing  wrong  that  good  may  come.  I  think  we  as  a 
Conference  would  make  a  mistake  if  we  did  not  take  some  excep- 
tion, to  the  emphatic  and  decided  word  given  us  this  morning 
in  approval  of  disregarding  the  law. 

I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  continue  longer  on  an  unpleasant 
subject,  but  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Business  Committee, 
without  reference  to  that  Committee,  but  with  their  request  that 
I  should  produce  something,  I  have  this  to  offer;  and  I  would 
like  to  say  there  is  no  sort  of  personal  animus  or  ill-will  toward 
any  one,  certainly  toward  none  of  this  Conference,  in  producing 
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this.    It  is  simply  a  statement  taking  exception  to  what  I  feel 
should  not  stand  without  some  word  of  disavowal : 

"Under  an  avowed  policy  leading  to  the  ultimate  citizenship 
of  Indian  wards,  the  condition  under  which  they  become  amen- 
able to  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law,  we  deprecate  the 
punishment  of  Indians  by  imprisonment  without  the  benefit  of 
previous  trial  by  due  process  of  law." 

The  Chairman:  Under  the  rules  of  the  Conference,  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wistar  will  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

I  now  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  next 
speaker,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Worcester,  President  of 
Clark  University,. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDIAN  ARTS 
AND  LANGUAGES 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

I  represent  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  that 
hitherto  set  forth  here,  but  I  think  one  in  entire  harmony  with  all 
that  has  been  said,  namely,  the  view  of  an  anthropologist.  And 
I  believe  all  the  anthropologists  would  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  precious  as  a  new,  original,  unique  human 
stock.  Thousands  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  their  bodies,  customs,  traditions  and 
beliefs ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  nothing  quite  so  tragic 
as  the  extinction  of  one  of  these  races.  There  were  the  Tas- 
manians,  some  250,000  strong,  but  not  one  single  member  lives. 
So  with  a  long  list.  We  can  hardly  read  a  volume  of  Natural 
History  journals  and  manuals  without  learning  of  species  which 
have  been  exterminated  by  man,  the  great  exterminator,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  find  the  missing  link  by  which  he  rose.  He 
has  destroyed  it.  When  you  remember  that  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  earth  and  over  one-third  of  its  surface 
are  in  the  form  of  colonies,  or  dependents,  in  various  forms  of 
subjection  to  higher  races,  when  you  consider  the  white  man's 
disease,  and  that  his  very  civilization  is  sometimes  almost  tanta- 
mount to  disease  among  these  people ;  when  you  reflect  that  the 
full  test  of  domestication  of  all  the  200  forms  of  animals  domes- 
ticated is  whether  or  not  they  can  be  bred  in  captivity,  and  apply 
it  to  mankind,  you  realize  that  the  advanced  races  are  not  very 
successful.  Subject  races  have  almost  everywhere  died  out  with 
great  rapidity.  Have  we  not  to  bear  in  mind  this  single  fact, 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  ends  of  creation  are  not  half  realized 
in  the  civilized  man  of  to-day?    What  if  the  Romans  in  the  days 
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of  Tacitus  had  tried  to  enslave  the  Germans?  Now  not  one 
single  soul  worships  Jove  and  Roman  civilization  is  found  only  in 
the  text  books.  Who  knows  but  sometime  or  other,  in  the  far 
future,  our  own  civilization  may  not  have  to  give  place  to  another  ? 
At  any  rate  is  it  not  our  duty  to  be  pastors  of  the  bodies  and  shep- 
herds of  the  souls  of  primitive  people,  so  diverse  ?  They  are  ours 
to  respect  and  love,  and  we  must  realize  that  to  enslave  them  in 
child  labor  and  destroy  them  is  to  make  war  upon  the  children. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  world-wide  problem,  and  now  takes  on 
cosmic  dimensions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  possibilities  of  other  civilizations  very  distant  from 
ours.  They  may  be  just  as  good.  It  is  possible  that  they  will 
take  the  lamp  of  civilization  and  even  Christianity  and  carry  it 
to  even  yet  higher  planes  than  we  have  yet  attained.  We  should 
not  forget  that  we  are  descendants  of  primitive  races.  Elsewhere 
people  are  coming  to  remember  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  wonderful  work  England  is  doing  in  several  of  her  smaller 
colonies.  For  instance,  their  wonderful  work  in  South  Africa. 
Professor  Innot  trains  the  young  Kaffir  child  right  from  the  kraal, 
just  as  we  should  take  the  Indian  from  the  wigwam.  He  trains 
him  in  nothing  but  the  Kaffir  languages,  Kaffir  legends  and  tra- 
ditions and  most  carefully  shelters  him  from  contact  with  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  so-called  higher  races.  After  three 
or  four  or  six  years  of  this  training  they  take  up  English  and  the 
white  man's  culture.  They  must  first  be  good  Kaffirs  and  not  • 
pinchback  Englishmen.  In  these  schools  the  teachers  have  to 
learn  about  six  languages — sometimes  eight;  each  language  has 
but  a  few  thousand  words.  But  behind  the  languages  is  this,  that 
they  exactly  fit  the  soul  of  the  child  of  that  age. 

Some  years  ago  I  asked  several  people  just  home  from  the 
Philippines  what  about  the  legends  of  the  Philippines.  The  man 
whom  I  asked  said  there  were  none.  We  now  know  quite  a  lot 
that  have  been  collected  at  our  university.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  they  have  had  vitality  to  live  so  long  without  print, 
but  they  express  the  philosophy  of  a  race.  That  is  the  secret.  It 
seems  to  me  we  need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Jesus,  who  came  to 
fulfill,  not  destroy.  That  applies  to  the  spirit  of  a  race,  its 
languages  and  legends.  I  know  we  cannot  teach  all  the  Indian 
languages  but  we  might  begin  with  a  few  of  the  largest.  There 
are  three  or  four,  five  or  six  maybe  that  could  be  taught — some  of 
those  most  generally  used.  It  seems  to  me  the  method  of  peda- 
gogy that  is  being  used  with  success  in  South  Africa  might  be 
applied  in  our  own  land — might  embrace  the  principles  of  Jesus. 
He  has  given  us  the  eternal  principle  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  primitive  races.  If  He  can  make  the  New  Testament  to 
blossom  out  of  the  Old,  we  must  do  it  according  to  the  same 
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principle.  It  is  not  to  make  a  new  race,  a  new  people,  but  to 
utilize  to  the  very  uttermost  all  their  sources  of  past  development 
— their  ancient  customs  and  manners.  I  agree  with  Huxley  that 
an  ounce  of  heredity  is  worth  a  ton  of  education.  Take  the 
English  in  South  Africa ;  they  have  abolished  the  British  code  and 
adopted  the  native  customs.  We  have  got  to  do  first,  just  as  in 
the  study  of  childhood,  we  have  got  to  study  the  Indian  and  all 
the  different  races,  and  come  to  their  point  of  view,  thereby 
enriching  our  own  civilization.  What  a  monotonous  thing  the 
world  would  be  if  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  this  point  of 
view —  were  we  all  alike. 

I  welcome  the  people  who  are  spending  laborious  days  and 
nights  among  the  Indians  to  get  their  point  of  view  and  to  under- 
stand how  the  things  look  from  it,  through  an  Indian's  eyes. 
We  have  got  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  of  the  Indian  than  we  now 
know.  Why  should  we  drive  out  these  things — why  exterminate 
the  language,  their  customs,  and  allow  their  industries  to  lapse 
by  forcing  in  our  own?  Why  do  we  import  the  sloyd  industry 
and  bring  over  from  abroad  a  raffia  teacher  when  the  Indians  are 
greater  experts  in  this  line  of  work  ?  Why  should  we  not  utilize 
them,  put  them  to  work — those  who  can  do  those  things?  We 
can  really  study  these  people,  teach  them  and  sympathetically 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them,  their  customs,  their  belief, 
their  industries.  That  does  not  mean  abolishing  our  effort  to 
teach  them  the  white  man's  arts  and  industries,  but  trying  to  save 
their  own !  When  we  do  that,  we  do  something  far  better  and 
that  is,  we  save  their  self-respect.  I  mentioned  to  three  or  four 
Indians  whom  I  met  here  that  idea  of  saving  their  own  myths 
and  legends  and  it  was  delightful  to  me  to  see  their  faces.  I 
believe  the  ethical  problem  is  a  very  large  one  and  that  marvelous 
progress  is  being  made  at  Mohonk.  The  time  has  come  when 
you  will  have  to  inevitably  consider  the  question  of  saving  the  best 
of  the  Indian  languages— developing  the  myths  and  industries  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  tribal  customs — following  the  custom  of 
Great  Britian  in  dealing  with  her  African  subjects.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be 
Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Spining,  who  has  long  been  an  active  worker 
for  the  Indians  and  who  has  spent  the  last  few  years  in  California. 


s^       . »      V  .  < 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.   GEO.   L.   SPINING 

The  story  of  the  California  Indians  is  one  of  the  saddest 
in  American  history.  In  1836  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  were  confiscated  by  the  Mexican  government,  there 
were,  according  to  the  best  statisticians,  210,000  Indians  in  the 
state  of  California.  To-day  there  are,  by  actual  count,  17,500. 
This  means  that  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  190,000 
Indians  in  that  state  have  utterly  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  amazing  mortality  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  famine 
or  war.  It  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  cruel  process  of  eviction, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years,  and  by  which  these 
people  have  been  robbed  of  their  reservation  and  their  homes. 

In  1849  there  was  a  great  rush  to  California,  following  the 
discovery  of  gold,  and  by  1851  fully  200,000  pioneer  miners  and 
armed  adventurers,  including  thousands  of  the  very  worst  ele- 
ments of  society,  invaded  that  country.  In  order  to  prevent 
conflicts  and  protect  the  Indians,  our  government  appointed  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Indians,  locate  reservations,  and 
place  them  thereon.  These  treaties  were  accepted  by  the  In- 
dians ;  they  yielded  all  claims  to  any  other  part  of  the  state,  went 
onto  these  reservations,  opened  up  their  little  farms,  and  sup- 
posed they  were  located  for  life. 

But  they  were  sadly  mistaken,  for  by  the  influence  of  miners 
and  land  speculators  these  treaties  were  not  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  some  unaccountable  way  they  disappeared, 
and  remained  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States  Senate  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  for  fifty  years.  Four  years  ago  they  were 
brought  to  light  by  Senator  Bard  of  California.  Many  of  you 
have  read  "Ramona" — that  remarkable  book  by  the  gifted  au- 
thoress, Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  How  it  stirred  the  slumbering 
conscience  of  the  American  people!  Will  you  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  cruel  process  of  eviction  described  by  Mrs. 
Jackson  is  still  going  on,  and  that  I  have  seen  in  my  recent 
itinerary  of  10,000  miles  among  the  landless  and  homeless  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  Indian  men  with  their  wives  and  children,  home- 
less and  shelterless,  half-famished,  wandering  in  the  depths  of 
winter,  in  the  rocks  and  canyons  of  the  Sierras,  and  that  their 
condition  is  as  bad  to-dav  as  when  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote 
"Ramona"? 

I  have  just  returned  from  that  itinerary;  I  have  been  with 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kelsey,  the  special  agent  of  the  government,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  make  an  accurate  census  of  the  California 
Indians.    With  him  I  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  these  people. 
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Our  travels  took  us  up  and  down  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers,  over  the  foothills  and  into  the  rocky  canyons  of 
the  Sierras.  I  wish  you  had  time  to  read  the  printed  documents 
issued  by  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association,  in  which 
you  will  find  an  accurate  account  of  the  present  conditions  among 
these  exiled  bands. 

I  have  a  most  remarkable  report  written  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  the 
government  agent ;  it  is  official.  I  have  been  with  him  and  have 
corroborated  that  report  by  personal  observation.  The  condition 
of  things  therein  described  is  a  blot  on  the  American  flag,  and 
a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  American  people.  I  am  not  in- 
dulging in  cheap  criticisms  of  the  United  States  government  or 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  believe  we  have  as  good  men  in  our 
legislative  halls  and  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Indian  Bureau,  as  we  have  ever  had  and  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  right  these  Indian  wrongs  is  to  bring  the  facts  to  light  and 
thus  create  a  public  sentiment  to  which  the  government  will 
respond,  by  appropriate  legislation. 

After  I  had  made  investigations,  and  seen  sights  which  made 
my  heart  bleed,  my  next  step  was  to  lay  the  pitiful  condition  of 
these  forlorn  exiles  in  their  own  native  land,  before  the  people 
of  the  state  of  California.  I  traveled  the  state  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  over  and  over  again,  addressing  churches,  conferences, 
schools,  colleges,  and  clubs.  The  response  of  the  people  was 
generous  and  immediate,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  to  buy  lands,  and  complete  the  plan 
for  securing  homes  for  these  Indians,  it  will  be  supported  and 
urged  by  the  most  influential  people  of  that  state.  The  people 
of  California  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  will  join  with 
all  true  Americans  in  an  endeavor  to  right  this  great  wrong. 

After  speaking  to  a  large  meeting  in  San  Diego,  a  gentleman 
said  to  me:  "I  wish  to  corroborate  all  that  you  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Indians  of  whom 
you  spoke.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  among  those  you  de- 
scribe. I  own  ioo  acres  of  land  in  the  foothills  at  the  west  end 
of  Antelope  Valley.  There  is  living  water  and  plenty  of  wood. 
There  will  also  be  work  for  the  Indians  on  the  great  aqueduct 
not  far  away.  I  will  deed  it  to  the  Northern  California  Indian 
Association,  and  will  also  give  the  free  use  of  300  acres  of  grazing 
land  adjoining. 

A  gentleman  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco  and  a  lady  in  Butte 
county  have  made  like  offers.  These  people  live  on  the  ground 
and  I  use  these  facts  as  a  sledge  hammer  to  drive  home  the  truth. 

I  wish  to  state  with  emphasis  that  I  do  not  consider  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  thousands  of  landless  Indians  in  California 
as  being  chargeable  to  the  present  administration  of  Indian  af- 


fairs.  It  is  an  evil  of  long  standing  and  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem to  deal  with.  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Indian  matters 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  believe  the  Indian  Bureau  has  never 
been  more  efficiently  and  conscientiously  administered  than  it  is 
now,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Commissioner  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
I  have  recently  visited  many  government  schools,  and  I  believe 
the  teaching  force  therein  ranks  fully  up  to  that  of  the  teachers 
of  our  common  school  system  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  to  get  back  to  California. 

Of  the  17,500  Indians  there,  3,500  are  located  on  reservations 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  These  Indians  cannot  be 
evicted.  The  1^,000  remaining  live  north  of  the  Tehachipe 
Mountains,  and  are  scattered  over  an  area  about  700  miles  long 
by  300  miles  wide.  Of  this  number,  about  4,000  have  homes 
from  which  they  cannot  be  evicted. 

It  is  of  the  remaining  8,000  to  10,000  who  are  absolutely  land- 
less and  practically  homeless,  exiles  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  They  are  in  over  200  bands,  and  scattered 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  in  the  most  desolate  and  waste  places. 
We  found  them  on  sand  bars  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers,  on  rocky  spurs  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  at 
the  mouths  of  great  rocky  canons,  and  on  the  fringes  of  im- 
mense ranches,  where  they  are  simply  tolerated  as  wandering 
gypsies,  with  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  them  and 
liable  to  drop  at  any  moment.  In  many  instances  their  sole  food 
supply  is  the  acorn  which  they  make  into  a  nutritious  mush, 
something  like  cornmeal  mush.  In  many  instances  I  found  this 
supply  inadequate  and  the  poor  Indians  forced  to  eat  poisonous 
buck  eyes,  which  they  managed  to  do  by  a  process  of  leaching. 
Almost  everywhere  in  the  Sierras  and  foothills  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  want  of  wood,  food,  and  clothing.  The  land  where 
they  were  born  is  held  in  large  holdings,  surrounded  by  barbed 
wire  fences,  which  the  Indians  are  prohibited  from  crossing  to 
gather  either  wood  or  acorns,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  we  saw 
half-famished  Indians  standing  in  the  road,  looking  upon  the 
great  oak  trees,  under  which  their  ancestors  lived,  and  played 
in  their  childhood,  while  the  white  man's  hogs  were  there  fat- 
tening on  the  acorns,  for  which  the  Indian  was  famishing. 

Why  has  he  been  brought  to  this  state  of  destitution  and 
driven  to  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  from  any  crime 
of  his  own?  No!  A  thousand  times,  no!  Has  he  committed 
any  crime  worthy  of  this  cruel  exile?  No!  No  crime  can  be 
charged  against  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  historic  record  that 
during  45  years  of  cruel  evictions  and  unparalleled  sufferings, 
wherein  he  has  been  robbed  and  beaten  and  left  half  dead,  not 
one  red  hand  in  the  state  of  California  has  been  lifted  against 


the  United  States  government.  You  who  live  in  a  well-ordered 
Christian  society,  have  your  institutions  for  the  support  and 
care  of  the  aged,  the  widow  and  the  orphan — of  all  these  this 
brother  in  bronze  is  destitute.  He  has  no  old  people's  home, 
no  orphan  asylums,  and  no  physician  ever  crosses  the  threshold 
of  his  miserable  home.  The  aged  suffer  without  relief,  and 
when  children  get  sick,  they  die  for  the  want  of  those  simple 
remedies  by  the  use  of  which  our  own  children  survive.  The 
present  death  rate  is  alarming. 

Come  with  me  to  an  Indian  Old  People's  Home.  It  is  a  mis- 
erable shack  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  waste.  It  is  raining  out- 
side, and  in  the  inside  everything  is  dripping  and  cold.  An 
old  woman  about  ninety  years  of  age  is  lying  on  a  gunny  sack 
near  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  clad  in  a  single  calico  garment, 
her  skinny  hands  held  over  the  embers.  The  shiver  of  death 
is  in  her  bones.  I  rush  out  to  find  something  to  replenish  the 
fire.  Within  a  mile,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  not  a  chip  or 
a  stick  or  any  combustible  thing.  With  no  eye  to  pity,  no  arm 
to  save,  there  this  poor  woman  lies,  and  from  no  crime  of  her 
own,  or  of  her  people,  is  she  in  this  pitiable  condition.  Oh, 
humane  people  of  America,  how  does  this  home  compare  with 
yours? 

Now  come  with  me  away  up  to  the  top  of  yon  bleak,  barren, 
rocky  spur  of  the  Sierras,  where  the  snow  is  on  the  surrounding 
mountains  and  the  cold  winter  rains  are  falling.  Here  is  a 
miserable  shack,  and  in  it  a  gaunt  Indian  woman  and  seven 
children,  half-clad,  each  in  a  single  calico  gown,  reaching  to 
the  knees.  The  lips  of  the  little  children  are  blue  with  cold. 
I  ask,  "Are  all  these  children  yours?"  The  mother  answers  by 
putting  up  three  fingers  and  saying,  "These  three  mine."  "But 
what  about  the  remaining  four?"  I  ask.  Then  the  woman  says, 
"My  sister,  widow.  She  die.  Four  children.  No  mother.  No 
home.     I  take  'em.     My  children  now." 

Christian  people  of  America!  Can  you  match  this  pitiful 
maternal  spirit  of  this  poor  half-starved  pagan  woman  in  bronze  ? 

As  to  the  general  character  of  these  Indians,  I  find  less  crime 
recorded  against  them  than  may  be  found  among  any  10,000 
white  people  in  the  state.  All  of  their  head  men  denounce  the 
saloon-keeper  and  boot-legger  and  pray  for  protection  from  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  that  the  Indian  who  drinks,  and  the  white 
man  who  sells,  may  be  punished. 

They  are  unanimous  in  their  prayer  for  little  pieces  of  land, 
homes,  physicians,  and  Christian  teachers.  No  Christian  and 
no  physician  ever  visits  their  camps.  Their  children  die  quickly. 
There  is  no  sadder  cry  Ascending  from  earth  to  heaven  than 
that  of  the  Indian  mother,  as  she  stands  out  on  some  rocky  spur 
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of  the  Sierras,  or  waste  place  in  the  desert,  and  wails  over  the 
death  of  her  child.  These  people  are  all  pagans,  as  much  so 
as  if  they  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa.  When  I  told 
them  the  Gospel  story  the  old  people  looked  upon  me  with 
wondering  eyes  and  said,  "We  have  never  heard  that  story  before. 
.Will  not  someone  come  and  tell  us  more  about  it?" 

I  looked  into  their  character  as  workmen,  and  found  that  they 
constitute  a  very  important  asset  in  the  labor  problem  of  the 
state.  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  find  their  employers  and  get 
reliable  information.  Without  exception,  they  said  that  these 
Indians  were  the  most  honest  and  industrious  wood  choppers, 
hop  pickers  and  pruners,  and  sheep  herders  and  shearers,  that 
they  had  ever  employed.  I  saw  no  vagabonds  among  them. 
I  saw  the  men  and  the  women  at  work  when  the  winter  rain* 
were  falling,  chopping  wood,  and  weaving  wonderful  baskets. 
.The  women  and  children  especially  have  a  wonderful  artistic 
sense,  and  work  intricate  and  beautiful  designs  from  the  spiritual 
pattern  in  the  loom  of  the  brain.  In  deep  poverty  when  the 
cold  weather  comes  over  these  bleak  parts  of  California,  where 
the  winters  are  as  severe  as  in  northern  New  Yprk,  famine 
often  forces  them  to  sell  to  the  traveling  trader  that  which  cost 
them  months  of  artistic  labor,  for  a  sum  which  if  paid  in  daily 
wage,  would  equal  not  more  than  a  dollar  a  month.  Their  chil- 
dren are  beautiful,  and  we  cannot  but  pity  them,  on  account  of 
their  accursed  heritage  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  At  least 
2,500  of  them  are  beyond  the  reach  of  educational  provision. 
Neither  church,  state,  or  government  can  reach  them  in  their 
widely  scattered  camps,  in  the  deserts,  plains,  and  mountains. 

The  climate  of  California  is  not  all  like  the  beautiful  chromo 
of  the  postal  card.  There  is  climate  there  for  the  Hottentot 
and  for  the  Eskimo.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  Imperial  valley 
it  is  so  hot  that  they  have  to  feed  their  hens  on  cracked  ice  to 
keep  them  from  laying  boiled  eggs,  it  is  also  true  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  Sierras  it  is  so  cold  that  if  they  had  any  hens  they 
would  have  to  feed  them  on  red  peppers  and  Spanish  tamales 
to  keep  them  from  laying  hailstones. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hopeless  endeavors  of  many  of  these 
people  to  gain  a  footing  for  themselves,  I  would  refer  to  the  story 
of  Ephraim  Cummins,  a  California  Indian,  as  related  by  himself 
at  the  Zyante  Indian  Conference,  held  at  Mt.  Hermon,  California, 
last  July.  In  a  few  words  he  told  of  locating  himself,  building  his 
little  house,  planting  his  little  orchard  and  garden,  in  different 
localities  in  the  foothills,  and  having  the  land  homesteaded  by  white 
men  and  being  evicted  each  time,  thereby  losing  all  his  improve- 
ments. He  was  then  on  his  ninth  experiment,  and  having  no 
horse,  he  was  trying  to  do  his  plowing  by  hand.     In  less  than  one 
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minute  after  he  told  his  pathetic  story,  he  became  the  grateful 
possessor  of  a  good  horse,  the  gift  of  that  noble  wbman,  Mrs. 
General  John  Bidwell  of  Chico,  who  herself,  through  forty 
years  of  patient  labor  redeemed  a  tribe  of  native  savages  from 
their  native  paganism,  to  Christian  civilization,  and  now  has  the 
happiness  of  seeing  them  a  prosperous  Christian  community. 
The  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  in  connection  with  my  Indian  work 
in  California,  appears  in  the  two  Indian  Conferences  held  at  Mt. 
Hermon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  California  Indian 
Association,  where  many  of  the  heads  of  these  evicted  bands 
were  present,  and  told  their  pathetic  and  hopeless  story,  of  life- 
long efforts  to  obtain  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  success  of  these  conferences  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Gilchrist,  under  whose  wise  direction  a  kind 
of  industrial  Indian  Tuskeegee  is  being  planned.  I  have  also  in 
mind  a  convention  of  friends  of  the  Indians,  at  Mission  Inn,  at 
Riverside.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  this 
far  famed  hostelry  was  thrown  wide  open  to  notable  people  and 
friends  of  the  Indians  to  the  number  of  150,  who  were  his  guests 
for  three  days.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  heads  of  50 
evicted  bands,  and  for  missionaries,  and  government  workers 
from  the  field.  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University  pre- 
sided. At  the  close  of  the  convention  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  Church. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  convention  was  expressed  in  a 
resolution  which  pledged  its  members  to  continue  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  these  brothers  in  bronze,  until  every  landless  Indian  in 
the  state  of  California  had  a  home.  The  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  Indians  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  is  now 
under  way.  It  provides  for  what  I  might  call  "homes  in  sever- 
alty" on  small  selected  tracts  of  land,  located  in  agricultural 
centers,  where  the  Indians  may  be  aggregated,  schools  established, 
and  Christian  field  matrons  placed  among  them,  while  the  men 
may  go  out  as  common  laborers,  and  earn  their  daily  bread. 
Down  to  date  the  government  has  appropriated  $150,000  to  buy 
land.  Probably  as  much  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
work.  But  the  government  is  not  a  missionary  society,  and  the 
duty  of  sending  missionaries  to  these  people  will  devolve  upon  the 
various  Christian  churches  of  our  land.  The  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Association  is  Christian  to  the  core,  and  does 
pioneer  work. 

Here  then,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  people,  is  the  modern 
man  whose  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  He  is  our  neighbor, 
and  the  Master,  referring  to  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
says  to  us :  "Go  thou,  and  do  likewise."     In  pleading  for  this  man, 
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I  plead  not  alone  for  his  sake,  but  for  our  sake  also,  that  we  may 
cultivate  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Master — His  spirit  of  compas- 
sion. 

O  ye  Americans,  why  do  ye  venerate  and  cherish  with  undying 
devotion  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  Take  Godlike  com- 
passion from  that  noble  character,  and  what  have  you  left?  You 
have  lost  your  Lincoln.  Take  it  from  the  adorable  character  of 
Him  who  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  what  have  you  left?  You 
have  lost  your  Christ.  Will  you  not  cultivate  this  grace,  and 
lend  a  hand  to  save  the  remnant  that  remains  of  these,  our 
unfortunate  brothers  in  bronze.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :    Mr.  Smiley  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  :  A  number  of  persons  who  have  heard 
Dr.  Spining's  stirring  address  may  think  that  there  is  a  bottom- 
less pit  in  California. 

Now  California  is  like  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  Indians  who  in  large  numbers  formerly  occupied  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  have,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  either 
been  exterminated  or  mercilessly  driven  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

When  we  acquired  California  from  Mexico  by  conquest,  in 
the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe-Hidalgo,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
Indians  should  forever  hold  the  reservations  on  which  they  were 
located,  on  condition  that  they  occupied  them.  In  many  instances 
this  agreement  was  shamefully  violated.  The  Indians  were 
ignorant,  had  no  vote,  not  being  citizens  could  not  testify  in  court, 
and  being  surrounded  by  unprincipled  and  aggressive  settlers 
who  despised  them  and  wanted  their  land  and  water,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  government  to  protect  and  keep  them  from 
being  forcibly  driven  from  their  lands.  But  the  effort  to  better 
their  condition  and  relieve  them  is  not  at  all  new. 

For  twenty-nine  years  I  have  known  the  condition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  and  deeply  deplored  the  situation.  But  during 
all  this  time  there  has  been  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government  to  remedy  matters.  The  Indian 
Bureau  has  frequently  sent  out  able  and  conscientious  inspectors 
to  investigate  conditions.  Highminded  men,  like  the  late  Senator 
Dawes,  who  labored  untiringly  for  the  cause,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
and  others  have  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  Indians. 

The  early  sentiment  has  been  rapidly  changing  for  the  better. 
A  much  fairer  spirit  towards  the  Indians  has  prevailed  among 
the  better  class  of  whites  in  California.  For  the  nineteen  years 
of  my   residence  in  Redlands  there   has  been   a   live   Indian 
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Association,  a  branch  of  the  National  Indian  Association 
holding  each  winter  a  number  of  meetings  which  I  always  attend. 
This  Association  raises  money  at  every  meeting  and  its  members 
have  frequently  at  their  own  expense  personally  visited  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  in  their  remote  settlements  with  the  purpose  of 
relieving  them.  In  a  number  of  other  towns  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia similar  organizations  exist.  Great  credit  is  due  to  a 
little  band  of  women  at  San  Jose  the  leading  spirit  of  which  is 
Miss  Cornelia  Taber,  formerly  of  New  York  City.  For  several 
years  they  have  sent  out  innumerable  letters  and  documents 
appealing  to  members  of  Congress,  all  officials  connected  with  the 
Indian  service  and  prominent  philanthropic  people  of  influence 
all  over  the  country  for  relief  for  the  Central  and  Northern 
California  Indians.  The  extraordinary  persistence  brought  relief 
two  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  homes  to  homeless 
Indians  and  the  following  year  another  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Kelsey,  an  able,  judicious  and  conscientious  man,  appointed 
as  the  Government  Agent  and  sent  out  to  investigate  the  whole 
question  in  regard  to  the  so-called  "landless  Indians"  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  done  a  splendid  work  as  it  has  never  been  done  before. 
Under  his  thorough  investigation  for  more  than  two  years,  facts 
have  been  brought  to  light  as  they  never  have  been  before.  Rev. 
Dr.  Spining,  who  has  given  us  that  fervent,  picturesque  address, 
citing  harrowing  instances  of  individual  suffering,  has  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Kelsey,  and  still  more,  has  created  by 
his  numerous  stirring  addresses,  popular  interest  throughout  the 
State.  But  the  strangers  in  this  audience  must  not  conclude  that 
these  isolated  instances  of  suffering  represent  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  California.  Indians 
are  especially  skillful  in  many  branches  of  industry;  the  men  at 
sheep  herding,  olive  and  orange  picking,  ditching,  etc.,  are  in 
demand  at  wages  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  day;  the  women, 
many  of  them  too  old  for  other  labor,  make  beautiful  and  valuable 
baskets,  pottery,  and  lace.  The  suffering  of  the  Indians  is  largely 
brought  about  by  unwillingness  to  work.  But  they  must  not  be 
pampered.  If  they  will  not  work  they  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. With  Indians,  as  with  all  races  of  men,  the  best  cure 
for  laziness  is  cold  and  hunger. 

The  important  thing  in  the  management  of  Indians  to-day  is 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  Owing  to  the  peculiarly  favorable  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia labor  is  in  demand  the  whole  year  round  and  when  they 
will  give  up  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  or 
more  by  honest  work  they  must  suffer  the  consequences. 
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It  is  often  stated  that  the  Indians  are  rapidly  dying  off,  but 
careful  statistics  show  that  they  have  held  their  own  for  many 
years.    The  decrease  in  numbers  occurred  many  years  ago. . 

During  the  time  since  I  was  appointed  on  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  whenever  need  of  help 
for  the  Indians  has  been  thoroughly  presented,  the  Government 
has  rarely  failed  to  respond  with  a  proper  appropriation.  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  foremost 
government  in  its  generosity  towards  a  conquered  people.  If 
Congress  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  important  to  help  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  still  further,  I  am  sure  we  can  depend  upon 
the  United  States  government  to  render  the  necessary  help. 
(Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


TEbtrd  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  October  22d,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  to-day  to  discuss  "  The  Philippines." 
Our  first  address  will  be  presented  by  a  distinguished  Filipino, 
Seiior  Pablo  Ocampo,  one  of  the  two  Resident  Commissioners 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  FILIPINO 

ADDRESS  OF  SENOR  PABLO   OCAMPO* 

Some  time  during  this  summer  I  was  honored  with  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  this  Conference  and  speak  about  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted  with  a  mixture  of  satis- 
faction and  pride,  and  for  it  I  now  take  pleasure  to  express,  in 
public,  my  sincere  gratitude. 

Since  the  time  allowed  each  speaker  is  limited  I  shall  only 
speak  to  you  of  the  Philippines  in  one  of  its  varied  aspects  and 
in  a  concise  and  superficial  manner. 

The  Philippines,  due  to  its  geographical  configuration,  com- 
prising many  islands,  is  a  dispersed,  separate  and  scattered 
country.  But  in  its  constant,  latent  and  uniform  aspiration,  is 
a  cohesive  whole — a  people  intensely  orthodox,  compact,  homo- 
geneous, e  pluribus  unum,  as  I  would  say  of  the  American  Con- 
federation with  reference  to  the  plurality  of  states  with  which 
it  is  composed.  And  that  aspiration,  sacred  in  its  origin,  re- 
generating in  its  means,  great  in  its  finality,  is  the  wish  of  as- 
suming their  own  affairs,  the  vivid  desire  of  being  free  and 
independent,  fit  is  absolutely  a  popular  aspiration,  an  ideal 
worshipped  at  all  times,  at  all  places,  and  by  all  classes.\  This 
desire  and  anxiety  are  not  a  cry  of  protest  against  the  present 
administration.  No;  the  government  there  is  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  in  a  paternal  and  not  tyrannical  way, 
without  masters,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  slaves. 
They  are  neither  impetuosities  nor  intemperances.  They  are 
figurations  of  the  mind  and  throbbings  of  the  heart  of  that 
people  who,  although  feeling  themselves  content  under  the  pro- 

*  Seaor  Ocampo  read  a  short  portion  of  his  address  in  English  and  another  portion  in 
Spanish.  His  interpreter,  Senor  Bacamilla,  then  read  the  complete  address  in  English.  Ed. 
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tection  of  the  United  States,  wish,  nevertheless;  to  live  better, 
to  live  an  independent  life. 

This  ideal  has  been  proclaimed  in  every  form.  Tinged  with 
blood  yesterday,  to-day  it  is  bordered  with  olive  leaves,  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  crowned  with  bright  prospects,  with  hopes  of 
better  days.  About  this,  unquestionably  evident,  there  is  no 
argument.  But  should  it  still  be  unknown  here,  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  of  it  once  and  for  all. 

There  is  a  question,  though,  that  has  become  the  subject  of 
systematic  controversy  and  about  which  arguments  of  varied 
tones  and  colors  are  being  adduced  orally  and  written,  in  the 
press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books,  publicly  and  privately.  This 
question  is  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  independence,  a 
controversy  which,  revolving  round  an  imaginary  axis,  induces 
one  to  advance  hypotheses  of  impossible  realization,  a  repealer 
of  the  capacity  actually  possessed  by  the  Filipino  people. 

This  capacity  is  denied  them  completely,  although  it  is  said 
that  they  will  be  capable  of  governing  themselves  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  It  seems  that  this  criterion  is  based  on  the 
standards  of  civilization  attained  by  those  nations  now  forming 
the  international  powers,  believing  candidly  that  the  Philippines, 
after  such  number  of  years  had  elapsed,  would  have  accomplished 
so  rapid  strides  as  to  place  her  on  the  same  level  as  any  of  the 
aforesaid  nations.  Nothing  could  be  more  childish  and  utopical, 
because,  if  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  there 
exists  at  present  a  proportion,  say,  of  ioo  to  10  in  civilization 
and  culture,  at  the  expiration  of  15  or  20  years  that  proportion, 
either  effected  by  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression,  would 
be  the  same.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Philippines 
had  attained  the  100  mark ;  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  progressed  in  the  same  proportion;  that  is,  she 
would  be  equaled  to  1,000,  unless  she  remains  stationary,  which 
is  foolish  to  presume.  Now,  tell  me,  do  you  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  both  countries  ever  coinciding  in  their  standards  of 
civilization  as  to  place  the  minor  one  in  the  same  footing  with 
the  other? 

A  day  will  come  when  the  islanders  will  claim  the  same  degree 
of  civilization  and  culture  as  that  possessed  by  the  United  States 
to-day.  But  then  independence  would  be  denied  to  them  just 
the  same,  under  pretext  of  incapacity,  a  conclusion  which  will 
be  drawn  from  the  higher  standard  of  advancement  attained  by 
the  United  States  in  the  race  for  progress  and  enlightenment. 
Unless  a  better  view  of  the  question  is  taken,  the  whole  affair 
reminds  me  of  Penelope's  robe. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  from  the  Filipinos  qualities 
and  virtues  exhibited  by  any  of  the  peoples  regarded  as  civilized. 
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You  certainly  would  not  expect  that  my  people  should  commence 
where  others  end.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  composed  a 
republic  of  men  of  common  complexion,  not  of  the  type  imag- 
ined by  Diogenes;  therefore,  unable  to  comply  with  demands 
humanly  impossible.  We  are  an  integral  part  of  humanity,  with 
no  other  difference  than  that  of  the  color  of  our  skin. 

Even  the  founders  of  this  Republic  had  to  undergo  a  trial  in 
the  initial  period  of  your  history,  a  trial  which  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  evade.  Those  thirteen  original  colonies,  feeling 
themselves  strong  and  capable,  did  not  indulge  in  useless  argu- 
ments, because  Maryland  was  a  Catholic  colony,  Virginia  an 
Anglican,  Massachusetts  a  Puritan,  the  Carolinas  aristocrats, 
and  Pennsylvania  a  democrat.  Without  losing  time  in  useless 
discussion  as  to  the  most  ideological  form  of  constitution,  they 
adopted  what  there  was  already  framed,  and,  using  whatever 
material  they  could  dispose  then,  they  founded  the  great  North 
American  nation,  for  which  days  of  splendor  followed  the  initial 
period  of  its  infancy.  This  nation,  progressing  in  the  most 
astonishing  manner,  is  to-day  the  greatest,  the  most  progressive, 
the  standard  bearer  of  modern  democracy,  marvellously  great 

Look  back  into  your  past;  compare  it  with  the  present  and 
you  will  see  how  fruitless  it  is  to  draw  parallels  when  there  is 
such  a  wide  difference  between  one  epoch  and  another,  as  much 
as  to  make  a  point  of  comparison  impossible. 

The  same  fate,  though  in  smaller  scale,  is  reserved  for  the 
Philippines,  called  upon  as  a  young  country  to  rise,  progress 
and  advance  through  the  force  of  biological  laws,  in  the  same 
manner  as  people  who,  worn  with  age,  decrepit,  are  doomed 
to  see  their  decadence,  their  caducity. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth  that  the  only  fruitful  field  for  the 
culture  of  the  art  of  governing  is  the  thorny,  though  inevitable, 
field  of  trial.  There  are  not  a  few,  however,  who  contend  that, 
because  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
like  such  nations  as  are  considered  at  the  head  of  the  world  in 
their  economic  standing,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
stand  alone,  pre-establishing,  thus,  the  absurd  theory  that  coun- 
tries not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  economically,  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  dependent  life.  We  have  this  theory  graphically 
annulled  by  facts  which  convince  the  most  skeptic  of  believers. 
Look  at  the  community  of  independent  states  of  the  world  labor- 
ing for  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness;  are  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  majority,  or  are  they  in  the  minority?  How  often 
do  we  find,  among  the  crevices  of  ruins,  plants  with  fragrant 
flowers  shooting  forth  to  reveal  that  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty 
are  for  all,  in  every  land  and  for  all  races! 

Have  we  not  witnessed  how  many  things,  reputed  as  impos- 
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sible  in  the  past,  have  turned  into  palpable  realities  ?  Who  would 
have  imagined  that  man,  impelled  by  the  laws  of  progress  which 
make  the  human  race  march  onward,  would  exercise  dominion 
in  the  regions  of  the  sidereal  world?  A  vain  chimera,  many 
would  have  exclaimed!  Nevertheless,  Edison,  Marconi  and 
others  are  to-day  in  possession  of  means  which,  vibrating  in  the 
ethereal  elements,  afford  an  immense  utility  to  the  universe. 

Some  people  allege  that  the  Philippine  Islands  ought  first  to 
upbuild  its  economic  condition  in  order  to  insure  an  independent 
life.  The  Filipinos,  convinced  of  the  contrary,  believe  that,  after 
securing  their  political  independence,  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  ameliorate  their  economic  condition,  for  then  they 
could  develop  and  improve  things  in  a  manner  more  suited  to 
their  needs,  their  uses,  customs,  idiosyncrasies,  civilization  and 
laws,  not  forgetting,  though,  to  mould  them  after  the  require- 
ments of  modern  culture.  .The  means  is  made  by  some  the 
finality,  while  others  make  of  this  the  means.  It  is  a  case  of 
reciprocal  transposition. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  is  ever  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  Filipinos.  Had  the  United  States  remained  up  to  this 
date  a  colony  of  England,  she  most  assuredly  would  not  have 
attained  the  position  she  now  enjoys  among  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  great  virtues  of  her  sons.  What 
she  is  to-day  is  all  the  result  of  her  own  efforts,  acquired  since 
her  freedom  from  foreign  interference,  since  she  found  herself 
with  the  opportunities  to  promote  the  development  of  her  nat- 
ural wealth,  unobstructed,  without  hindrances  of  any  kind. 

There  are  some  low-spirited  men  who  fear  that,  once  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  set  free,  they  would  become  the  prey  of 
some  of  the  powers  at  present  struggling  for  supremacy  in  the 
Far  East,  owing  to  their  peculiar  geographical  situation. 

These  fears  would  have  been  easily  justified  in  those  times  when 
transgressions  of  the  rights  of  people  used  to  occur  with  im- 
punity, when  crimes  of  lesse-social-dignity  were  committed  with 
delectation.  But  nowadays,  when  progress  and  civilization  have 
triumphed  over  barbarism;  when  universal  peace  is  sincerelv 
advocated  by  those  nations  that  are  more  apt  to  alter  it;  now 
that  the  most  powerful  countries,  by  means  of  neutralization 
treaties,  make  weak  nations  stand  by  themselves,  unmolested, 
like  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Dukedom  of  Luxemburg,  etc.. 
whose  independence  is  guaranteed  by  the  signatory  powers; 
now  that  none  expects  a  repetition  of  the  case  of  Poland  who, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  was  uncapable  of  governing 
herself,  was  made  the  booty  of  certain  nations,  a  deed  told  from 
generation  to  generation  as  a  cry  of  protest  and  indignation 
against  that  ignominious  act  of  days  gone  by ;  now,  I  repeat, 
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that  the  excesses  of  the  chancellories  of  egotism  are  repressed 
by  international  treaties,  such  fears  have  no  reason  to  exist. 

To  strengthen  my  assertion  with  something  closely  related 
to  it,  allow  me  to  mention  here  the  meritorious  work  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  which,  in  the  end,  will  succeed  in  putting  a 
stop  to  territorial  exploitation,  trampling  of  rights  and  violation 
of  properties.  These  efforts  of  the  Hague  Conference  find  an 
enthusiastic  support  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  which  held 
its  15th  Conference  last  month. 

At  this  conference  the  delegates  of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the 
world,  amid  the  most  complete  harmony  and  fraternity,  and,  after 
luminous  discussions  resolved  that,  the  question  of  establishing 
a  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  to  settle  international  mis- 
understandings will  be  definitely  laid  before  the  next  Hague 
Conference.  Furthermore,  it  resolved,  that  obligatory  inter- 
vention by  all  signatory  powers  will  take  place  when  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  is  unable  to  decide.  Therefore,  from  no'w  on,  the 
period  of  despotism  and  plunder  can  be  considered  ended,  and 
when  the  hour  comes  for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  shine,  as  an 
additional  star  in  the  heavens  of  international  civilization,  she 
will  shine  brilliantly  and  without  discontinuance. 

Returning  again  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Filipinos  are 
fit  for  independence  or  not,  a  fitness  which  some  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  facts  have  eloquently  shown  and  proven  the  capacity  of 
my  people.  An  evidence  in  support  of  this,  and  which  no  one 
would  dare  challenge,  is  the  fact  that  the  government  established 
there  has  marched  onward  with  insuperable  success.  No  politi- 
cal organization,  nor  economic  or  administrative  institution  has 
been  created  there  that  has  not  justified  its  object  when  the  re- 
sponse from  the  natives,  in  whatever  capacity  they  figured,  was 
found  to  surpass  the  average  expectation.  New  as  the  system  is 
to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  which  could  be  considered  a 
failure  by  the  strictest  critic. 

This  encouraging  result,  obtained  in  such  a  short  time,  leads 
one  to  make  the  following  conclusions:  That  is  either  due  to 
the  system  of  government  established  there  by  the  Americans,  or 
to  the  special  conditionality  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  If  it  is 
the  first,  it  proves  the  actual  fitness  of  the  Filipinos,  resulting 
from  the  success  of  the  Philippine  Government,  a  system  which 
has  been  entirely  assimilated  by  the  inhabitants.  If  it  were  the 
second,  it  strengthens  our  argument;  that  is,  it  proves  to  evi- 
dence the  capacity  I  was  trying  to  show  and  which  here  is  a  con- 
sequence of  its  proper  virtuality. 

^veryone  knows  at  heart,  that  the  United  States  are  not  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  or  enslaving  the  Fili- 
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pinos,  but  to  educate  them.  No  one  doubts  that  those  undertak- 
ing to  educate  the  islanders  have  an  object  in  view,  and  this  is 
not  to  exploit  them,  but  to  free  them,  to  emancipate  them.  If 
this  is  so,  why  is  it  that  certain  mean  individuals,  uncharitable 
characters,  brand  the  natives  with  the  gratuitous  qualification  of 
ingratitude,  whenever  the  Filipinos  speak  or  work  for  independ- 
ence? Every  manifestation  of  this  sentiment  should  be  heartily 
welcome,  if  the  aims  of  the  United  States  are  as  stated  above. 
What  teacher  would  not  feel  proud  of  his  pupils  if  he  finds  that 
they  answer  to  the  requirements  of  his  plan  and  succeed  to  carry 
out  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  less  time  than  he  expected? 

The  aspiration  for  independence  is  a  general  sentiment  all  over 
the  islands,  and  although  the  Filipinos  would  wish  to  have  it  to- 
day, were  it  possible,  their  true  representation,  the  Philippine  As- 
sembly, through  its  Speaker,  confirmed  this  general  aspiration  in 
the  closing  speech  delivered  by  him  in  Manila,  last  June.  This 
declaration,  instead  of  presenting  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or 
a  bill,  as  it  seems  logical  and  consistent,  was  only  mentioned  as  a 
cherished  hope  that  final  emancipation  is  the  goal  looked  upon  by 
the  Filipinos,  an  ambition  which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  rite. 

I  mention  this  very  significant  fact  to  corroborate  my  former 
assertion  that  the  aspiration  for  independence  is  not  mere  impetu- 
osity, neither  is  it  radicalism  or  demagogy.  The  way  it  was  made 
public,  the  solemn  form  in  which  the  Speaker  of  our  Assembly 
announced  it,  shows  his  wisdom,  tact  and  sound  judgment.  And 
all  of  this  speaks  highly  in  favor  of  the  fitness  of  my  people  who, 
calm  and  filled  with  hopes,  confidently  expects  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States,  without  commotion,  without  impatience,  without 
upheaval,  the  verdict  she  will  pronounce  on  our  cause,  a  legiti- 
mate one  in  all  respects. 

Allow  me,  in  closing  my  speech,  to  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
my  countrymen,  and  myself,  the  sincere  salutation  which  we  ex- 
tend to  this  altruistic  association,  one  that  has  no  equal  in  the 
world  for  its  noble  aims  and  purposes.  Permit  me  also  to  frame 
a  respectful  request  that  you  aid  us  in  the  realization  of  the  great 
American  ideal  of  freeing  the  Filipino  people,  so  that  the  statue 
which  majestically  stands  upon  the  waves  of  New  York  harbour, 
illuminating  the  world  with  only  one  torch,  should  also  shine  its 
light  upon  that  archipelago  with  light  of  liberty,  thereby  enabling 
each  Filipino  to  say,  as  the  Romans  of  old,  with  head  uplifted, 
with  dignity  and  honor,  Noli  me  tangere,  civis  Philip pinus  sum. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  the  Hon.  Mason 
S.  Stone,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  recently  for  some  years,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Manila. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES— AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MASON  S.  STONE 

In  considering  the  opportunities  the  Philippines  afford  the 
United  States,  certain  obstinate  conditions  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  of  these  is  Spanish  influence.  As  you  know,  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  under  Spanish  control  and  domina- 
tion for  three  hundred  years,  and  during  this  time  various  social, 
civic  and  economic  ideas  have  been  grafted  upon  them.  But  as 
these  ideas  are  not  growths  from  within,  but  rather  grafts  from 
without,  they  are  not  permanent  and  can  be  easily  supplanted. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  supplanting  is  going  on  is  indicated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  introduction  of  English. 

After  ten  yeais  of  American  occupation,  the  policemen  and 
cocheros  of  Manila  understand  and  speak  more  English  than  the 
policeman  and  gharry  drivers  of  Calcutta  after  one  hundred  years 
of  English  influence.  In  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
American  public-school  system  more  children  were  speaking  Eng- 
lish than  were  speaking  Spanish  after  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule. 

The  second  condition,  and  one  that  is  unchangeable,  is  the 
climate.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  in  the  Torrid  zone  and  all 
the  enervating  effects  of  the  tropics  obtain.  It  is  a  climate  in 
which  a  man  from  the  Temperate  zone  cannot  live  without  danger, 
and  it  will  require  several  generations  to  produce  a  type  that  can 
live  there  with  impunity.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  climate  is 
too  severe  in  its  gentleness,  or  too  gentle  in  its  severity,  but  it 
produces  a  weakness  of  body,  a  lassitude  of  spirit,  and  an  almost 
incorrigible  apathy  toward  work.  Therefore  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  produce  a  hardy,  industrious  and 
frugal  yeomanry  under  these  conditions. 

Then  there  is  a  third  condition,  that  of  race.  The  Philippine 
people  are  of  Malay  stock,  and  this  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
whole  range  of  moral  obliquities.  They  are  not  so  immoral  as 
unmoral.  This  is  true  of  the  entire  Malay  race.  On  account  of 
unmorality,  there  never  has  been  erected  on  a  Malay  foundation 
any  great,  powerful  and  permanent  state.  But  the  prepotency  of 
the  Malay  is  rapidly  being  neutralized  by  the  infusion  of  other 
blood,  and  out  of  the  mixture  there  is  coming  forth  a  more  vig- 
orous, a  more  prosperous,  and  a  more  intelligent  people.  You 
may  take  any  fifty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  archipelago  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  them  will  carry  in  their  veins  some  of  the 
blood  of  other  stock  than  Malay,  and  this  is  the  great  hope  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Now,  with  these  conditions  in  mind,  possibly  we  can  under- 
stand the  opportunities  better.    Some  have  loudly  enlarged  upon 
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the  great  commercial  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  United 
States  in  holding  the  Philippines.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  they  will 
ever  be  an  El  Dorado  to  us.  The  archipelago,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
a  virgin  country.  There  are  no  commercial  facilities,  and  there 
cannot  be  trade  and  industries  unless  there  are  commercial 
means.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
build  highways,  construct  railroads,  erect  buildings,  light  harbors 
and  provide  docks ;  and  the  United  States  should  bear  the  pater- 
nal part  in  this  investment.  But  on  account  of  the  large  invest- 
ment necessary,  I  doubt  whether  the  United  States  will  ever  re- 
ceive any  very  large  dividends. 

Furthermore,  to  consider  the  commercializing  of  the  islands  as 
an  opportunity  seems  to  me  very  questionable  ethics;  it  is  too 
sordid  and  too  selfish.  It  was  bad  enough  to  put  upon  that  found- 
ling archipelago  a  crippling  and  unjustifiable  tariff  rate,  without 
exploiting  it  for  commercial  purposes. 

So  far  as  opportunities  are  concerned,  we  have:  I.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  a  weak  and  belated  people.  Man  is  an  exog- 
enous creature,  he  grows  by  outward  expression,  but  he  never 
can  attain  his  highest  expression  of  life  unless  he  has  freedom  and 
latitude.  Whatever  is  true  of  man  is  likewise  true  of  a  race. 
The  Filipino  people  have  never  had  a  chance  or  opportunity,  they 
have  lived  under  the  most  galling  restrictions ;  their  powers  have 
been  atrophied,  their  ideals  and  ideas  have  been  distorted,  and 
their  life  and  growth  have  been  retarded.  Any  people  living 
under  the  condition  under  which  they  have  lived  would  certainly 
be  stultified  and  stupefied.  Btffrwe  have  them  on  our  hands.  We 
do  not  know  whether  they  came  to  us  accidentally  or  providen- 
tially, but  it  is  our  duty  to  assume  that  they  came  to  us  provi- 
dentially, and  our  duty  will  never  be  performed  until  we  deter- 
mine this  fact.  It  may  be  possible  for  us  to  see  our  way  by  a 
comparison  of  conditions.  They  are  seven  or  eight  millions ;  we 
are  seventy  or  eighty  millions.  They  are  weak  and  poor,  without 
commercial  advantages  and  without  means  of  development ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  building  the  biggest  vessels,  we  are  run- 
ning the  fastest  trains,  we  are  growing  the  greatest  crops,  we 
are  opening  the  largest  avenues,  we  are  amassing  the  highest 
wealth,  we  are  living  under  the  freest  government,  and  we  are 
enjoying  life  to  the  full.  Friends,  is  it  not  possible  for  us  who 
are  many,  out  of  our  abundance  to  give  assistance  to  these  few  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  from  our  freedom  and  strength  to  lift  up,  to 
encourage  them?  Is  not  this  an  opportunity  for  us  to  give  hu- 
manity's response  to  humanity's  call? 

Another  opportunity  is  that  of:  2.  Testing  the  Republican 
Form  of  Government.  Our  government  is  the  flower  of  modern 
times.    It  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  origin,  English  in  its  birth,  and 
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American  in  its  highest  development.  It  has  grown  up  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  among  a  peculiar  people, — a  people  who  are 
intelligent,  liberty-loving,  and  self-governing;  but  it  must  yet  be 
determined  whether  our  government  is  applicable  to  a  people  of 
antipodal  ideas  and  of  different  governmental  experience.  Never- 
theless we  believe  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment are  basic  and  eternal,  and  carry  enough  of  the  salient  and 
indispensable  elements  so  that  it  can  be  applied  successfully  to  the 
Filipino  people.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Filipi- 
nos themselves  are  a  people  ambitious  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment, to  seek  avenues  of  self-expression,  and  to  legislate  for  their 
own  welfare.  I  acknowledge  that  they  are  callow  in  many  re- 
spects, that  they  are  untried  and  inexperienced,  and  that  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  teach  them  the  sacredness  of  the 
oath,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  responsibility  of  office,  the 
principles  of  government,  the  subordination  of  self  to  the  common 
good.  But  some  of  us  in  the  homeland  need  to  learn  these  things 
also. 

While  these  opportunities,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  local  and 
insular,  there  are  two  opportunities  which  are  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. They  are:  I.  The  Extension  of  Trade.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  exploitation  of  any  weak  or  unfortunate  people ;  but,  rather, 
to  enter  legitimately  into  the  trade  of  the  Far  East  alongside 
with  the  other  progressive  nations  of  the  world.  There  are  large 
areas  where  neither  European  nor  American  trade  has  yet  pene- 
trated to  any  large  degree,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  share  in 
that  trade.  The  Philippine  Islands  afford  us  an  opportunity  in 
this  respect  because  it  affords  us  a  storage  place  or  emporium, 
and  also  moves  us  right  up  to  the  front  gates  of  those  far-off  na- 
tions. This  opportunity  is  to  be  accentuated  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  When  that  canal  is  finished  there  will  pass  through  it  the 
great,  argosies  of  the  seas ;  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  continent 
will  turn  toward  the  gulf ;  great  inland  waterways  will  be  opened 
up,  and  great  ships  of  trade  will  pass  from  Duluth  to  Calcutta, 
from  Omaha  to  Yokohama,  from  Pittsburg  to  Pekin.  Eventu- 
ally we  will  be  able  to  carry  the  products  of  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  manufactures  of  our  eastern  seaboard  to  the 
far-off  nations,  and,  in  leturn,  we  will  receive  the  rich  fabrics  and 
choice  utensils  of  India  and  Cathay,  and,  while  we  enjoy  the  spoils 
of  the  East,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  give  them  something 
better. 

This  leads  to  the  last  opportunity :  2.  Giving  to  the  Far  East 
the  Ideals,  Principles  and  Institutions  for  which  we  stand.  A 
few  years  ago  it  almost  seemed  that  the  contest  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Pacific  was  going  to  lie  between  the  Slav  of  Russia,  repre- 
senting Absolutism;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  America,  repre- 
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senting  liberty.  To-day  it  seems  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
test it  is  going  to  be  between  the  Mongolian  representing  con- 
servatism, and  the  Anglo-Saxon  representing  progress ! 

But  let  us  hope  that  there  \s  to  be  no  contest — no  collision; 
but,  rather,  a  happy  meeting  of  the  East  and  the  West,  a  union 
of  the  elements,  a  fusion  of  the  races,  and  out  of  the  fusion 
that  there  may  come  forth  a  greater,  a  better,  and  a 
stronger  people.  We  can  give  much,  and  we  can  receive  much. 
We  can  learn  much  from  the  ingenuity  and  forethought  and  versa- 
tility of  the  Japanese ;  we  can  learn  much  from  the  cheerfulness 
and  patience  and  industry  of  the  Chinese;  we  can  learn  much 
from  the  complacency  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindu ;  and  we 
can  learn  much  from  the  art  and  grace  of  the  Filipino. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  give  much.  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  ideals  of  right  living,  principles  of  right  govern- 
ment, and  institutions  that  shall  inculcate  these  ideas  and  these 
principles.  Our  great  contribution  will  be  liberty.  This  principle 
of  liberty  was  born  on  the  battlefield  of  Hastings,  it  has  congealed 
all  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  made  the  march  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grand  and  triumphant.  It  may  be  the  solution  of  the  great 
Eastern  question.  Every  nation  that  has  come  to  power  and 
prominence  has  attained  its  position  through  some  great  over-mas- 
tering idea.  That  of  the  Egyptian  was  light ;  that  of  the  Persian, 
life;  that  of  the  Hebrew,  purity;  that  of  the  Grecian,  beauty; 
that  of  the  Roman,  justice;  but  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  liberty. 

Now  the  Union  Jack,  which  represents  the  Eastern  wing  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  floats  over  Tasmania,  Australia,  Borneo, 
Fiji  and  Hong  Kong;  while  the  Stars-and-Stripes,  which  repre- 
sent the  Western  wing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  floats  over 
Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa  an  1  the  Philippines.  But  these  two  great 
wings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  be  brought  into  harmonious 
action  and  convey  to  the  far-off  peoples  of  the  Orient  the  elements 
of  a  righteous  government,  the  principles  of  a  higher  estate  and 
the  alchemy  of  a  better  life.  Inasmuch  as  liberty  is  the  vital  force 
of  our  principles,  the  essential  element  of  our  ideals,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  institutions,  I  believe  the  United  States  is  ,able 
to  project  itself  into  the  Far  East  as  a  tremendous  force  for 
good,  to  assist  those  distant  people  in  solving  their  social  and 
governmental  problems,  to  act  as  a  lever  to  lift  them  out  of  the  fog 
belt  of  ignorance  and  degradation  up  into  the  sunlit  places  of 
justice  and  righteousness.  This  same  principle  will  operate  to- 
ward the  emancipation  of  all  peoples,  and  will  bring  universal 
peace. 

In  closing  let  me  say  I  believe  the  time  will  soon  come,  through 
the  application  of  this  principle,  when  we  shall  have  a  universal 
treaty,  a  universal  coin,  a  universal  postage,  and  I  trust  the  time 
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will  also  come  when  we  shall  have  a  universal  religion — a 
universal  brotherhood ;  and  then  the  earth  will  be  girt  about  with 
the  splendors  and  triumphs  of  a  universal  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  of  Albany, 
formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court,  will  now 
address  us. 

THE  FRIARS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS   OF    HON.    JOHN    T.    MCDONOUGH 

Although  the  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  in  1521  by 
the  noted  Spanish  navigator,  Magellan,  the  time  of  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  was  so  taken  up  with  other  questions  that  he  gave 
no  attention  to  these  far-away  islands;  in  fact,  they  were  not 
officially  annexed  to  Spain  until  fifty  years  after  they  were  dis- 
covered, when  Charles,  weary  of  wars,  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  II,  after  whom  the  islands 
were  named  "the  Philippines." 

Philip  became  interested  in  the  archipelago,  and  caused  an 
expedition  to  be  dispatched  to  it  from  Mexico,  then  called  New 
Spain.  It  consisted  of  five  ships  and  four  hundred  troops,  com- 
manded by  a  distinguished  colonial  pioneer,  Legaspi,  an  able 
statesman  and  brave  soldier.  Accompanying  this  expedition 
were  six  Augustinian  friars,  under  the  leadership  of  Padre 
Andres  de  Urdaneta,  a  veteran  captain  in  the  late  Emperor's  navy. 

This  expedition  landed  in  the  Island  of  Cebu  in  1565.  The 
natives  at  first  received  the  Spaniards  with  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, but  in  time,  owing  to  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  Legaspi 
and  Urdaneta,  this  unfriendly  feeling  was  overcome,  treaties 
of  peace  were  made  with  the  native  chiefs,  settlements  were 
established,  the  friars  began  their  work  of  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity,  and  met  with  such  success  that  new  fields  were 
sought,  and  within  five  years  the  city  of  Manila  was  founded, 
and  Philip  II  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  islands. 

When  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  the  total  native  population 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  estimated  to  be  500,000,  belonging, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Malay  race — uncultured,  unchristian 
and  uncivilized,  savage  and  warlike,  many  of  them  being  even 
cannibals. 

Spain  never  colonized  the  islands  to  any  great  extent  and 
never  greatly  profited  by  their  possession.  Indeed,  the  principal 
object  of  Legaspi  and  Urdaneta  was  not  trade  and  commerce, 
but  rather  to  christianize  the  natives,  to  reclaim  them  from  sav- 
agery and  to  establish  among  them  respect  for  the  laws,  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  people  of  Spain.     So,  many  years 
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elapsed  before  more  troops  were  sent  out  from  Spain,  for  the 
work  of  the  friars,  many  of  whom  in  the  meantime  had  gone 
out  to  the  islands,  was  carried  on  with  commendable  zeal  and 
marked  success,  and  without  encountering  great  hostility. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  by  Spanish  states- 
men to  abandon  the  Archipelago,  because  its  possession  was  not 
profitable,  but  the  friars  protested,  saying  that  there  were  souls 
there  to  be  saved,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  assist  in  the  salvation  of  the  natives. 

I  confess  that  I  went  to  the  islands  prejudiced  against  these 
friars,  because  of  the  adverse  reports  in  circulation  here;  but 
after  personal  experience  and  observation,  after  examination  of 
conditions  existing  in  the  Archipelago,  and  after  personally  ob- 
serving the  fruits  of  their  labor,  I  modified  my  views  very  much. 

Had  they  faults?  They  would  be  superhuman  if  they  had 
not.  Did  any  of  them  bring  discredit  to  their  sacred  calling? 
Doubtless  they  did;  but  let  us,  while  we  regret  such  actions,  be 
charitable  and  not  condemn  all  for  the  sins  of  a  few.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  that,  occasionally  in  our  own  country,  clergymen 
disgrace  their  sacred  calling  and  bring  humiliation  on  their  con- 
gregations. Would  it  not  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  condemn  the 
whole  body  because  of  the  wrongful  acts  of  those  who  had  not 
the  strength  or  the  courage  to  resist  temptation? 

Let  us  then  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture;  let  us 
seek  after  and  dwell  upon  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  that 
these  men  did  in  that  distant  land.  Let  us  consider  the  marvel- 
ous changes  for  the  better  they  brought  about  in  the  islands, 
the  blessings  and  benefits  conferred  upon  the  people. 

The  Augustinian  friars  began  their  work  among  the  natives 
in  1571,  and  continued  it  successfully  down  to  the  insurrection 
against  the  Insular  Spanish  Government  in  1896.  During  these 
325  years,  they  founded  no  less  than  242  towns,  in  which  they 
recently  had  the  care  of  2,000,000  of  souls.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Franciscans,  who  entered  the  islands  in  1577,  and  founded 
194  towns,  and  finally  had  to  look  after  1,000,000  souls.  In 
1581,  the  Jesuits  opened  their  schools  in  Manila;  and  the  Do- 
minicans took  up  the  good  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  six 
years  later. 

The  friars  not  only  looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people,  but  they  also  looked  out  for  their  bodily  necessities  and 
comforts.  They  taught  the  natives  the  arts  of  agriculture,  lived 
among  them,  learned  their  dialects  and  taught  and  preached  in 
those  dialects. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived,  rice  was  the  principal  product. 
The  friars  introduced  and  taught  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn, 
indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  many 
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kinds  of  fruit.  They  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  themselves, 
and  caused  the  same  to  be  improved  and  leased  to  native  tenants 
on  easy  terms.  These  lands  were  not  rented  at  so  many  dollars 
per  acre,  as  is  the  custom  with  us,  but  were  let  under  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  tenants  first  obtained  sufficient  to  enable  them 
and  their  families  to  live  frugally,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
produce  was  shared  between  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

The  total  holdings  of  agricultural  land  acquired  by  all  the 
friar  orders  during  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  was  valued 
at  and  was  taken  over  by  our  Government  for  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  A  single  religious  corporation  in  New  York 
city  is  said  to  own  property  of  the  value  of  $50,000,000 ;  so  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  friars  were  not  as  grasping  and 
greedy  as  many  think  they  were. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  object  of  Spanish  coloniza- 
tion was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Christianity,  and  only 
incidentally  for  the  production  of  wealth.  In  the  latest  history 
of  the  Philippines,  written  by  Blair  and  Robertson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated:  ".The  Spanish  policy 
was  aimed  to  preserve  and  civilize  the  native  races,  and  not  to 
establish  a  new  home  for  Spaniards,  and  hence  the  colonial 
legislation  provided  elaborate  safeguards  for  the  Indians.  *  *  * 
The  work  wrought  in  the  Philippine  Islands  raised  Malay  tribes 
to  Christian  civilization,  and  secured  for  them  as  happy  and 
peaceful  an  existence  on  as  high  a  plane  as  has  yet  been  attained 
by  any  people  of  color  anywhere  in  the  world,  or  by  any  Orientals, 
for  any  such  time." 

In  pursuance  of  the  humane  and  Christian  policy  described 
by  these  historians,  the  religious  orders  subdued  the  savage  spirit 
of  the  people,  elevated  the  status  of  women,  prohibited  and  pre- 
vented divorce,  established  the  Christian  family,  and  the  natives 
became  a  simple,  honest  and  earnest  God-fearing  people. 

The  friars  induced  the  Emperor  to  cause  a  law  to  be  enacted 
prohibiting  the  enslavement  of  natives;  they  protected  the  poor 
against  the  rich;  they  often  took  sides  with  the  people,  even 
against  the  civil  authorities;  they  established  primary  schools 
for  the  masses  in  every  parish,  training  schools  for  teachers,  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas,  several  colleges,  academies,  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  finally  they  met  in  this  far  eastern  Archipelago 
and  turned  back  the  tide  of  Mohammedanism. 

That  the  people  of  the  islands  have  been  well  cared  for,  pre- 
served and  elevated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
the  original  number  of  the  population — half  a  million — there  are 
to-day  in  the  Archipelago  about  8,000,000  of  Filipinos,  and  of 
these  7,000,000  are  Catholics,  the  only  large  body  of  Christian 
Asiatics  existing  in  modern  times. 
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These  results  were  brought  about  by  long,  patient  and  con- 
tinuous teaching;  by  the  zeal,  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  of 
tireless  missionaries,  laboring  in  the  torrid  zone,  amidst  crude, 
dangerous  and  uncomfortable  surroundings.  These  friars  were 
not  there  for  weeks  nor  months.  They  did  not  ask  the  question 
so  often  asked  now :  "When  are  you  going  home  ?"  They  were 
there  for  life,  and  their  life  work  was  a  work  of  love. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  crescent  went  down  before 
the  cross  at  the  siege  of  Granada  only  to  be  raised  again  and 
the  struggle  renewed  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  Philippines. 
There  the  Spaniards  again  encountered  Mohammedans  whom, 
on  account  of  their  creed  and  color,  they  likened  to  the  Moors 
of  Spain,  and  hence  called  them  Moros;  and  for  three  hundred 
years  this  struggle  for  supremacy  continued,  and  remained  un- 
settled in  Mindanao  when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  These  Moros  constitute  to-day  the  principal  body  of 
non-Christian  people  in  the  islands. 

But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869  caused  many 
changes  in  the  Philippines.  That  waterway  brought  them  within 
thirty  days'  sail  of  Spain,  and  enabled  many  Spaniards  to  emi- 
grate to  the  islands  who  would  not  or  could  not  take  the  long 
and  expensive  trip  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One  of  the 
effects  of  this  emigration  was  to  cause  an  awakening  of  many 
natives  from  their  blissful  state  of  mediaeval  paternalism.  This 
awakening  did  not  always  bring  happiness,  but  it  certainly 
brought  about  important  changes. 

The  revolutionary  political  views  then  prevalent  on  the  Penin- 
sula of  Spain  were  widely  propagated  in  the  islands.  The  Bar- 
celona anarchist  was  as  bitter  and  relentless  a  hater  of  existing 
governments  then  as  he  is  to-day;  and  he  looked  upon  church- 
men as  especially  implacable  foes. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Philippines,  because 
there  existed  there  a  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the  friars 
who  were  to  a  limited  extent  governmental  agents,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preserving  peace  and  loyalty  in  the  pueblos,  became 
obnoxious  to  both  natives  and  foreigners  who  professed  a  desire 
for  an  independent  Filipino  government. 

The  work  of  the  secret  political  societies  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  an  association  called  the  Katapunan,  which  had 
for  its  principal  object  the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions. 
This  organization  gained  rapidly  in  numbers  and  spread  speedily 
through  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the  teachings  and  practices 
of  this  society,  the  country  in  1896,  two  years  before  our  war 
with  Spain,  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  were  hastily  summoned  from  Spain,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  two  years'  war  which  followed. 
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The  Filipinos  were  led  by  Aguinaldo.  At  times  they  fought 
bravely  and  successfully.  Churches  and  convents  were  burned ; 
hundreds  of  friars  were  driven  from  their  provincial  homes  into 
the  cities,  and  many  were  killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 

During  this  rebellion  and  the  insurrection  that  followed  against 
the  United  States,  40  friars  were  killed  and  over  four  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  These  captives  were  subsequently  rescued  and 
set  at  liberty  by  the  United  States  authorities. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  visited  the  Philippines,  and  after 
carefully  looking  into  the  matter  wrote  home  to  the  effect  that 
the  Filipinos  were  then  fit  for  independence.  When  I  read  this 
statement  in  his  published  letter,  I  asked  myself  who  fitted  them 
for  independence?  Who  had  been  their  instructors,  their  ad- 
visers, their  guides?    And  the  answer  came  at  once — the  friars. 

In  1903  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  General  Wood  in 
Manila,  when  he  told  me  that,  on  his  way  out,  he  had  stopped 
in  Egypt,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  China,  and  that  he 
made  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  common  people  and  their 
standing  in  those  countries;  that  he  had  also  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  of  all  whom  he  had  met  the  Filipinos  were 
the  only  people  who  had  advanced  socially  and  morally  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at  no  distant  day  they 
will  be  fit  for  self-government;  and  that  that  advancement  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  Christian  people. 

The  Insular  Government  is  now  and  since  1902  has  been 
making  great  efforts  to  educate  the  natives,  particularly  in  teach- 
ing the  English  language,  and  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  education 
was  wholly  neglected  in  the  islands  before  the  advent  of  the 
United  States  authorities.  Under  Spanish  rule  a  free  parish 
primary  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  was  decreed  for  each 
pueblo.  The  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  David 
H.  Barrows,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1903,  said :  "Practically 
every  pueblo  in  the  Philippines  had  its  two  public  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  with  Filipino  teachers  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
on  every  little  plaza  there  stood  along  with  the  tribunal,  the  jail, 
and,  far  more  pretentious  and  older,  the  church  and  convent, 
and  public  buildings  for  schools."  In  addition  there  existed 
secondary  or  high  schools  for  the  education  of  children  who 
could  afford  to  pay  the  small  sums  exacted  as  tuition.  There 
existed  also  several  colleges. 

The  Census,  taken  by  the  Insular  Government  a  few  years  ago, 
shows  that  47  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
females  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  able  to  read.    The 
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proportion  of  the  married  was  greater  than  in  Japan,  Germany, 
Austria,  England,  Canada  or  Switzerland ;  and  seven  tenths  of  the 
fallen  women  of  the  Islands  were  foreigners.  Pauperism  was 
practically  unknown,  there  being  but  478  reported  in  all  the 
islands  outside  Manila,  or  1  to  10,000  people. 

All  these  facts  speak  well  for  the  friars  who  though  not  nomin- 
ally, were  practically  the  directors  and  leaders  of  religion,  morals 
and  manners  in  the  Archipelago. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  learned  to  admire  the 
Filipinos.  As  a  people  they  are  sober,  modest,  well-behaved  and 
religious.  They  are  not  greedy  or  avaricious;  they  are  not 
grafters.  In  Manila,  they  may  be  found  among  the  bankers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  they 
take  time  for  pleasure,  time  for  recreation,  time  for  music,  and 
time  for  the  theatre.  They  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  get  rich, 
a  great  fault  in  the  eyes  of  many  Americans  in  the  Islands,  but 
I  confess  I  have  often  thought  of  some  of  those  blissful  Filipinos 
and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  happier  and  more 
contented  than  our  great  captains  of  industry,  who  give  up  so 
much  time  to  accumulating  and  worshipping  of  the  almighty 
dollar.     ( Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Charles  Hop- 
kins Clark,  Editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  who  has  visited 
the  Philippines  and  studied  conditions  there. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.  CHARLES    HOPKINS    CLARK 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  some  of  the  impressions  that  my  visit 
to  the  Philippines  made  upon  me — going  out  as  I  did  at  least 
indifferent,  but  returning  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  we  have  undertaken  and  of  its  vast  and  far-reaching 
possibilities. 

We  have  about  eight  million  people  to  deal  with,  scattered 
among  more  than  a  thousand  islands,  and  the  most  of  these  mil- 
lions when  we  arrived  knew  little  of  what  we  call  Christian 
civilization  except  its  vices,  and  they  don't  know  very  much  as 
yet.  This  variegated  assortment  of  people,  with  something  like 
a  hundred  subdivisions,  most  of  them  having  their  own  distinct 
languages,  we  have  taken  over  not  as  conquered  subjects  to  be 
exploited  solely  for  our  own  benefit  but  as  wards  whose  interests, 
linked  accidentally  with  our  own,  have  been  committed  to  our  care ; 
and  who  are  to  be  educated,  if  possible,  into  the  ability  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  order  to  Dewey  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Eastern 
waters  resulted,  to  the  surprise  of  ourselves  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  in  putting  the  Philippines,  unsought  and  unexpected,  into 
our  hands  and  under  our  flag.  We  kept  them.  That  is  history, 
and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  what  might  have  been,  if  we 
had  not  kept  them.  But  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  could  have 
done.  Had  we  returned  them  to  Spain,  then  we  would  have 
sanctioned  and  reestablished  an  intolerable  condition  of  affairs 
only  less  the  cause  of  righteous  indignation  through  the  world 
than  that  in  Cuba  because  so  much  farther  away  and  less  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  given  the  islands  over  to  the  natives, 
whom  we  found  in  arms  against  Spain,  then  we  would  have  been 
turning  over  to  pillage  and  slaughter  the  very  people  who  by 
their  surrender  had  put  themselves  under  our  protection.  Under 
these  peculiar  conditions  we  held  on,  paying  Spain  good  money 
for  what  she  had  already  lost  and  later  adjusting  matters  satis- 
factorily with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  paying  handsomely 
for  its  lands  and  thus  establishing  friendly  relations  with  that 
useful  and  influential  organization  which  so  largely  stands  for  the 
religious  element  in  the  life  of  the  Latin  countries,  and  which  in 
its  history  has  so  seldom  been  paid  for  what  was  taken  from  it. 

Manila  was  an  established  Spanish  city  fifty  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  yet  there  are  to-day  people 
actually  wild  within  say  fifty  miles  of  that  city  of  225,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  that  it  commands  are 
still  practically  uncivilized.  Imagine  interior  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  in  a  condition  of  barbarism  with  Boston  developed 
into  a  great  city  centuries  old ! 

The  several  points  that  I  have  heard  most  discussed  regarding 
the  Philippines  are : 

Do  we  want  non-contiguous  possessions? 

If  so,  do  we  want  any  on  the  Pacific? 

If  we  do,  are  the  Philippines  worth  having? 

If  they  are  worth  having,  ought  we  to  deprive  the  Filipinos 
themselves  of  their  own  country? 

Alaska,  separated  from  us  by  a  great  stretch  of  British  terri- 
tory, Porto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not  to  mention  Cuba 
which  is  pretty  sure  to  come  our  way,  answer  the  question  about 
non-contiguous  territory.    They  are  ours. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  acquired  before  the  Spanish  war  cloud 
cast  a  real  shadow,  offer  the  simplest  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  Pacific  islands.  It  is  that  we  have  some  already.  But,  beside 
that,  we  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  Pacific  coast,  ports  like  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  half  a  dozen  transcon- 
tinental railroad  lines,  a  population  of  millions  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  an  inter-oceanic  canal  whose  completion  is  a 
question  only  of  time  not  of  performance.  The  East  with  its 
countless  millions  of  people  is  the  field  for  the  future  extension 
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of  commerce.  I  doubt  if  many  people  as  yet  appreciate  the 
volume  that  Oriental  trade  has  already  attained.  How  many 
realize  that  Hong  Kong,  not  a  spot  on  the  map  until  England 
acquired  the  island  in  her  wicked  opium  war  sixty  years  ago,  has 
now  a  tonnage  larger  even  than  London  has  and  is  the  greatest 
port  in  the  world  ?  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  half-way  house 
of  the  Pacific  and  Manila,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  journey,  is 
only  600  miles  from  Hong  Kong. 

As  a  sort  of  Oriental  trading  post  Manila  has  very  large  value. 
But  the  islands  themselves  are  singularly  fertile.  Manila  hemp 
is  needed  by  all  the  world.  Sugar,  rice,  corn,  cocoanuts,  tobacco 
in  some  sections,  timber  and  many  other  valuable  products  are 
raised  there.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the  manufactures  of 
tobacco  drift  naturally  across  to  China,  but  the  tariff  which  we 
would  levy  upon  them,  if  sent  here,  enables  the  thrifty  Chinaman 
to  get  them  cheaper  than  he  could  if  through  free  trade  here 
we  offered  an  alternative  market.  The  entire  yearly  Philippine 
product  of  cigars,  wherever  consumed,  is  less  than  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  cigars  from  year  to  year  in  this  country  alone. 
And  yet  our  great  tobacco  interests  fear  Manila  and  practically 
wall  it  out,  and  the  sugar  interests  take  the  same  attitude.  "I 
have  no  fear  now,"  said  one  large  tobacco  dealer  talking  with 
me.  "It's  for  my  grandchildren  that  I  am  concerned."  He 
thought  it  flippant  when  I  suggested  that  the  grandchildren, 
should  they  ever  arrive  might  be  born  into  new  conditions,  and, 
when  grown,  might  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  a 
commercial  proposition  the  islands  are  well  worth  having  and 
sure  to  become  eventually  of  enormous  value.  Our  official  atti- 
tude toward  them,  however,  is  signally  selfish  and  heartless.  We 
let  a  few  trusts  maintain  a  hostile  tariff  policy,  we  keep  hanging 
over  them  our  restrictive  shipping  laws,  suspended  only  from 
year  to  year,  which  would  seriously  injure  what  industry  they 
now  have  and  discourage  everything  in  the  way  of  development, 
and,  while  we  ostentatiously  send  back  to  the  local  government 
all  duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on  Philippine  products, 
we  remove  their  all-important  export  duty  from  hemp,  provided 
it  comes  to  this  country.  I  am  told  that  as  a  result  while  we 
get  the  hemp,  the  islands  have  lost  more  in  hemp  duties  removed 
than  they  have  received  from  us  for  all  duties  collected  on  their 
products.  Moreover,  even  where  selfishness  goes  out  and  good 
intention  come  in,  our  legislation  has  not  always  worked  benefi- 
cently. We  forbid  large  land-holdings  and  establish  a  sort  of 
homestead  act  to  encourage  small-farming,  but  the  people  haven't 
reached  the  small-farm  era  of  development.  More  progress 
would  be  made  through  laws  which  allowed  large  holdings  and 
thus  provided  opportunities  to  teach  the  people  industry. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  the  Filipinos  themselves.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  class  them  all  as  one  people.  More  of  them  speak 
the  English  language  to-day  than  have  ever  before  spoken 
any  one  language.  If  you  classified  them  by  their  tongues, 
you  would  call  them  Americans.  There  are  bright,  capable, 
intelligent  folks  among  them.  Some  of  these  are  of  culture 
and  refinement,  a  credit  to  any  civilization ;  others  are  uneasy 
agitators.  A  friend  in  Manila  wrote  home  last  year  that  Fili- 
pinos there  were  refusing  to  register  for  the  pending  election 
saying  they  didn't  want  the  ballot ;  they  wanted  independence. 
That  measures  the  average  political  horizon.  Many  more, 
undoubtedly,  who  did  not  register  abstained  because  of  a  lack 
of  interest.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  men  and  women  who 
know  no  winter  can  equal  those  upon  whom  nature  forces  a 
struggle  for  existence.  There  is  little  stimulus  to  exertion 
where  a  fig  leaf  is  enough  for  the  outer  man  and  a  fig  enough 
for  the  inner  man  and  both  are  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
picking  them.  Add  to  this  easy  condition  of  living  the  effect 
of  centuries  of  disorder  and  misgovernment  and  few  motives 
for  thrift  and  accumulation  are  to  be  expected.  Where  grown 
men  will  sit  all  day  with  duck  eggs  in  their  laps  to  aid  in 
hatching  them,  and  call  that  working,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
notions  of  productive  labor  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  two  chief  agencies  to  which  I  look  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Filipinos  are  the  schoolhouse,  with  its  thousands 
of  devoted  teachers,  which  starts  the  young  people  out,  and 
the  cemetery,  which  takes  the  old  people  in.  The  progress 
of  the  less  than  ten  years  in  which  we  have  been  in  charge  is 
greater  than  has  been  made  in  centuries  before.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  in  spite  of  all  mistakes  the  islands 
were  never  before  so  peaceful,  or  the  people  in  such  good  con- 
dition .  as  now,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other  part  of  the  world  has 
advanced  more  in  the  last  decade  than  these  islands. 

It  needs  the  stimulus  of  the  white  man's  instruction  and 
supervision  to  set  them  going.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  next 
fifty  years  will  see  a  great  exploitation  of  the  tropics,  not 
merely  in  the  Philippines  but  all  around  the  world — the  most 
fertile  and  the  most  neglected  region  of  nature's  laboratory. 
The  reasons  for  this  neglect  are  simple :  the  natives  have  not 
had  to  work  to  supply  their  own  meagre  needs ;  and  the  white 
man,  who  might  set  them  working  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  unable  to  resist  the  local  diseases.  But 
medical  science  is  making  wonderful  advances  these  days. 
It  already  has  some  of  these  diseases  pretty  well  in  hand  and 
promises  to  control  the  others.  Manila,  so  long  a  most  un- 
healthful  spot,  has  been  made  to  show  one  of  the  best  records 
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among  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  Let  it  be  possible  for  the 
industrious  and  thrifty  white  man,  not  merely  the  wandering 
adventurer,  to  settle  down  in  the  tropics  and  under  his  guid- 
ance native  labor  can  vastly  increase  the  productiveness  of 
those  regions  and  improve  its  own  condition  at  the  same  time. 
The  crude  methods  one  sees  in  whatever  tropical  country  he 
may  visit  are  a  constant  surprise  as  to  how  things  are  done 
and  suggestion  as  to  how  they  might  be  done. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  a  rich  and 
desirable  territory,  sure  to  repay  development,  and  that  the 
fine  port  of  Manila  on  the  China  Sea  occupies  a  choice  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  oriental  trade,  then  it  seems  to  me  evident 
that  in  holding  the  country  until  its  native  inhabitants  are 
able  to  govern  themselves  we  are  not  depriving  them  of  it 
but  giving  them  their  only  real  chance;  for  at  present  they 
are  manifestly  incapable  of  self-governing  independence.  Agi- 
tators who  talk  Bunker  Hill  to  Filipinos  do  not  seem  to  see 
any  difference  between  the  rigors  of  New  England  life  and  the 
lassitude  of  the  tropics,  between  the  Tagalog  and  the  Yankee, 
between  the  oppression  of  one  sturdy  people  of  common 
speech  and  the  education  and  amelioration  of  fifty  tribes  of 
different  tongues  and  divergent  interests  or  of  no  interest 
whatever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  most  difficult  problem  on 
our  hands.  It  has  been  made  additionally  difficult  by  the 
selfish  and  cowardly  attitude  of  Congress  regarding  the  tariff 
and  its  sentimental  attitude  in  giving  at  once  so  much  indi- 
vidual liberty  to  people  whose  respect  for  government,  so  far 
as  they  have  any,  depends  on  their  fear  of  its  power  of  punish- 
ment. How  the  problem  will  be  worked  out  with  politicians, 
sentimentalists,  agitators  and  monopolists  in  the  way  only 
time  can  tell.  But,  if  faithful,  intelligent,  devoted  service  on 
the  ground  is  going  to  count,  then  there  is  large  reason  for 
hope,  for  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  never  saw  men 
more  earnestly,  intelligently  and  enthusiastically  engaged  in 
their  work  than  the  Philippine  commissioners  and  their  asso- 
ciates and  subordinates — men  of  high  character  and  abundant 
ability  who  have  taken  up  their  end  of  the  load  with  pride  in 
it  and  a  very  evident  determination  to  carry  it  through  suc- 
cessfully. I  doubt  if  a  finer  spirit,  or  so  broad  and  practical 
an  intelligence  were  ever  before  applied  to  the  advancement 
of  a  backward  people  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  of  education  in  the 
Philippines  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Coleman,  of  Indiana,  who  is 
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just  back  after  six  years  as  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Insular 
Normal  School  at  Manila. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  MISS  MARY  E.  COLEMAN 

Mr.  Chairmen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  important  question  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to-day  than  the  Philippine  question.  We  have  under- 
taken to  colonize  in  a  unique  fashion.  The  English  people 
think  it  is  a  great  joke  that  we  are  trying  to  give  all  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  an  elementary  education.  I  have 
chosen  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  of  the  schools  of  the 
islands,  because  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  I  have  been 
connected  with  one  of  the  schools  of  Manila  and  because  I 
think  the  educational  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  are  being  done  in  the  archipelago.  Another  reason  is 
because  a  great  many  criticisms  of  the  present  plan  and  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  been  made. 

The  schools  were  organized  under  the  military  government 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  after  the  Americans  decided  to 
stay.  The  officers  of  the  army  in  the  islands  began  by  start- 
ing schools  in  the  various  places  where  there  were  army  posts 
and  the  young  men  who  had  gone  out  in  volunteer  service 
were  pressed  into  duty  as  teachers.  Many  left  the  army  and 
are  still  teachers. 

One  important  thing  in  that  very  first  effort  to  educate 
Filipinos  was  teaching  them  in  English.  They  must  be  given 
a  common  language.  When  the  people  of  one  province  can- 
not understand  the  people  of  another  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  work  together  and  have  the  unity  necessary  for  a  republi- 
can form  of  government. 

In  1901,  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  created  and  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Government.  Then,  as  before, 
the  idea  was  to  teach  English  to  all  the  people  of  the  islands. 
Only  a  month  before  this  the  famous  crowd  of  "  Thomas  " 
teachers  had  arrived  in  Manila,  and  many  had  gone  to  their 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  islands. 

In  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  system  of 
schools  was  created :  the  head  of  course  being  the  Director  of 
Education,  and  under  him  the  superintendents  of  divisions. 
At  present  there  are  forty  divisions,  and  each  division  is  di- 
vided into  municipalities.  Each  municipality  has  a  central 
school  and  a  number  of  barrio  schools.  Each  division  or 
province  has  a  High  School  and  two  or  more  intermediate 
schools. 
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At  first,  there  was  no  course  of  study;  each  teacher  did 
what  seemed  to  him  best  in  the  conditions  which  he  found. 
Gradually,  courses  of  study  for  the  different  provinces  were 
made,  and  finally,  after  only  two  years,  a  course  of  instruction 
was  planned  for  the  islands.  This  course  provided  for  three 
years  of  elementary  instruction,  which  was  then  supposed  to 
be  all  that  the  Insular  government  would  be  able  to  give  all 
the  people.  It  also  provided  for  three  years  of  intermediate 
and  four  years  of  high  school  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  four  years  of  elementary  work,  the  fourth  year 
being  entirely  industrial  training.  Hat-making,  carpentry,  sew- 
ing, cooking  and  gardening,  besides  the  work  of  the  citizen 
in  the  community,  are  taught  in  this  fourth  year  of  the  ele- 
mentary work.  Children  enter  school  later,  and  so  are  older 
than  our  fourth  grade  students  would  be. 

In  January,  1901,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  an  Insular 
Normal  School,  an  Insular  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  an 
Insular  Agricultural  School,  so  that  from  the  very  beginning, 
besides  the  teaching  of  English,  there  was  the  idea  of  develop- 
ing their  industrial  faculties.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  es- 
sentially agricultural,  and  besides  the  mere  cultivation  of  agri- 
cultural products  there  are  many  industries  growing  out  of 
their  peculiar  products,  such  as  weaving  of  cloth  from  fibers 
of  plants,  rope-making  and  hat-weaving.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  them  industrial  training  if  we  would  have 
them  develop  the  natural  resources  of  their  country. 

To  show  something  of  the  growth  of  the  schools,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1901,  Dr.  Atkinson  reported  200,000  children 
as  enrolled  in  the  schools.  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Barrows,  of 
1907,  he  gives  478,000  children  enrolled.  If  we  had  the  report 
which  has  no  doubt  been  sent  to  the  Civil  Commission  for 
this  year,  I  am  sure  that  we  should  find  more  than  500,000 
children  in  the  schools  now.  In  1901,  there  were  2,625  Fili- 
pino teachers;  in  1907,  6,141.  In  1901,  there  were  17  divisions 
and  1,838  schools;  in  1907,  40  divisions  and  3,687  schools. 
The  policy  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  American  teachers  as  fast  as  the  Filipinos  could  be 
trained  to  take  their  places,  so  that  there  are  now  nearly  200 
American  teachers  less  than  there  were  in  1901. 

The  fact  that  the  schools  have  made  this  marvelous  growth, 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  shows  that  the  people  have  ap- 
proved of  the  work  being  done.  Another  important  evidence 
of  their  approval  was  the  action  of  the  Philippine  Assembly 
when  making  the  appropriations  for  this  year's  expenses.  One 
of  the  two  bureaus  which  got  all  the  money  asked  for  was  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  one  of  the  large  items  in  that  budget 
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was  money  for  industrial  work.  Besides  this,  the  Assembly 
appropriated  500,000  pesos  for  the  building  of  barrio  school- 
houses.  The  other  bureau  to  get  its  full  appropriation  was 
the  Bureau  of  Health.  So  you  can  see  that  education  and 
sanitation  are  two  things  that  truly  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
people  of  many  provinces  have  sent  petitions  asking  that 
trade  schools  be  established  in  their  midst. 

The  native  industries  are  naturally  localized.  Hats  of  a 
particular  kind  are  made  in  one  province,  another  province 
may  excel  in  jusi-weaving,  etc.  It  is  the  plan  to  diffuse  the 
industries  by  taking  an  old  man  or  woman  from  one  province 
to  another  and  having  him  teach  the  teachers  his  industry, 
so  that  they  in  turn  may  teach  the  children.  In  Zamboanga 
on  the  Island  of  Mindanao  there  is  a  jusi-weaving  school.  An 
old  woman  from  Iloilo,  the  town  in  which  the  best  jusi  is 
woven,  was  taken  to  this  school,  and  taught  all  parts  of  the 
work.  Young  women  too  old  to  enter  the  elementary  grades 
were  admitted  as  students.  When  a  girl  could  weave  a  good 
piece  of  cloth  it  was  sold  to  her  at  the  cost  of  material,  so 
that  she  might  sell  it  at  a  profit.  The  boys  in  the  Trade 
School  of  this  town  made  the  simple  hand  looms  used,  and 
when  a  girl  was  ready  to  graduate  she  could  buy  a  loom  at 
the  mere  cost  of  materials,  and  then  with  a  loom  in  her  home 
she  can  be  self-supporting. 

Not  only  what  we  might  call  the  laboring  or  lower  classes 
are  interested  in  learning  the  industries  which  are  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  very  best  families 
in  the  islands.  The  society  young  ladies  of  a  town  in  Laguna 
province  organized  a  club  for  learning  the  weaving  of  hats, 
and  are  making  them  for  sale. 

The  Americans  of  Manila  and  at  home  have  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  has  been  done  for 
political  purposes,  but  even  so,  it  rouses  one  who  has  worked 
in  the  schools,  to  make  a  protest.  The  charge  is  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  but  educate  clerks,  turning  out  a  set  of  young 
men  who  want  to  wear  patent  leather  shoes  and  white  clothes 
and  not  soil  their  hands.  It  is  true  that  many  young  people, 
both  men  and  women,  have  gone  into  the  offices  as  clerks 
after  taking  the  Civil  Service  examination.  We  have  raised 
the  standard  of  living  very  much,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  want  to  go  into  the  work  that  they  could  get 
into  quickest  and  would  give  them  the  largest  returns.  The 
municipal  teacher's  average  salary  last  year  was  $105  for  the 
year.  The  average  salary  of  the  clerk  who  can  run  the  type- 
writer is  $240.     Besides,  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  he  can  run 
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the  typewriter  very  well  and  understands  the  office  work  his 
salary  will  be  raised  to  $350  and  even  $500,  and  the  probability 
is  that  when  he  has  become  very  proficient  in  office  work  some 
commercial  firm  will  offer  him  a  much  higher  salary  to  go  to 
them.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  young  people  able  to  pass  a 
Civil  Service  examination  is  greater  than  the  demand,  then 
they  will  seek  other  means  of  making  money. 

I  know  young  men  now  who  have  gone  to  the  provinces, 
taken  homestead  claims,  and  are  teaching  school  in  a  neigh- 
boring barrio  to  get  money  to  buy  animals  and  implements 
to  cultivate  the  land.  The  critics  also  say  that  the  industrial 
work  done  is  impractical ;  time  alone  can  answer  that  part  of 
the  question. 

One  word  in  regard  to  my  own  work  in  the  Philippines, 
which  has  been  with  the  girls  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School. 
I  had  only  been  in  the  islands  a  short  time,  when  I  realized 
that  if  we  were  to  get  the  girls  into  a  co-educational  school 
we  must  have  a  home  and  some  one  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  Civil  Commission  agreed  to  rent  a  building,  some  friends 
gave  money  for  furnishing,  and  in  1903  the  home  was  started 
with  ten  or  twelve  girls ;  and  when  I  left  last  July  there  were 
130  girls  in  the  home. 

The  idea  has  been  to  make  the  industrial  work  for  women 
in  the  Normal  School  center  around  this  home.  General 
housekeeping,  sanitation,  entertaining,  cooking  and  sewing 
have  been  taught  there.  Over  a  year  ago  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory nursing  was  added  to  the  many  preparatory  courses  given 
in  the  Normal,  an  infirmary  being  equipped  in  the  home,  in 
which  resident  girls  who  might  be  ill  could  be  cared  for  by 
student  nurses  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  a  trained 
nurse.  After  a  year  of  preparatory  work  the  girls  go  to  the 
various  hospitals  in  Manila  for  three  years  of  hospital  train- 
ing and  then  are  graduated  as  trained  nurses.  At  the  same 
time  a  two-year  course  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  was 
established  with  the  laboratory  kitchen  in  the  girls'  home. 
This  course  was  established  especially  to  train  teachers  to  go 
to  the  schools  out  in  the  provinces. 

I  can  say  that  I  never  hope  to  1vork  among  a  more  interest- 
ing crowd  of  girls  than  I  found  in  Manila.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  islands,  from  all  classes  of  homes,  and  speak- 
ing many  different  dialects. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  did  not  hope  to  have  a  nation  of  their  own,  an 
independent  government,  they  would  not  be  worth  working 
for.  When  you  work  with  them  in  the  schools  you  cannot 
help  but  have  great  hopes  for  their  future.    They  are  as  in- 
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teresting,  enthusiastic  and  industrious  a  set  of  young  people 
as  I  have  ever  had  about  me,  but  I  feel  that  for  them  to  gain 
the  independent  government  which  they  want  and  to  be  able 
to  maintain  it  themselves,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  come 
up  through  the  public  schools  as  they  are  planned.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  an  address  by  Major 
George  H.  Shelton,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs. 

SHOULD  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  SOME 
OTHER  DEPARTMENT  THAN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR? 

A  Negative  View 

ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  GEORGE  H.  SHELTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  platform  adopted  by  this  Conference 
a  year  ago,  last  among  eight  recommendations  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  there  appears  the  folowing: 

"  8.  With  clear  recognition  of  the  ability  shown  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  and  the  conviction  that  we 
have  a  body  of  competent  men  trained  in  colonial  administration, 
it  still  seems  to  us  that  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  whose  func- 
tions are  essentially  civil,  should  be  ultimately  committed  to  some 
other  department  than  the  Department  of  War." 

I  should  like  to  show  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  one 
of  the  seven  other  recommendations  of  the  platform  with  which 
the  War  Department  is  concerned  is  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  that 
department  as  to  yours;  and  that  to  insure  its  ultimate  accep- 
tation the  department  is  laboring,  as  you  are  laboring,  both  earn- 
estly and  well.  But  though  my  time  will  not  permit  such  a 
digression,  I  may  still  suggest  that  since  the  office  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  important  of  our  insular  posses- 
sions accords  so  closely  with  your  views  in  its  policy  and  its  work, 
and  so  accords  we  may  believe  with  the  enlightened  and  unselfish 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  de- 
spite the  terror  of  tis  name,  to  bear  with  the  department  you  have, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  change  to  another  that  you  know  not  of. 
It  may  not  indeed  be  too  much  to  suggest,  since  this  department 
is  with  you  on  seven  of  the  eight  wishes  close  to  you,  that  it  seems 
only  fair  if  it  ventures  to  hope,  unless  you  can  show  good  reason 
to  the  contrary,  that  you  will  be  with  the  department  on  the  other 
eighth.     I  do  not  believe,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  such  good 
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reason  can  be  shown.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  very  slight 
investigation  will  not  only  disclose  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
suggested  transfer  of  the  functions  of  this  bureau  to  some  other 
department  but  will  reveal  excellent  reasons  for  the  present  main- 
'  tenance  of  the  existing  arrangement.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
on  the  achievements  of  the  bureau.  You  yourselves,  in  the  part 
of  your  platform  I  have  quoted,  bear  higher  tribute  to  its  worth 
than  I  shall  attempt  to  intrude  upon  you  now.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  Bureau.  My  brief  connection 
therewith  would  give  me  no  right  to  claim  your  attention  on  such 
ground.  I  am  here  only  on  the  suggestion  of  an  officer*  who  was 
to  address  you  on  this  subject,  but  who  is  prevented  by  a  terrible 
bereavement  that  has  come  to  his  family.  And  I  was  named  by 
him  only  because  in  the  preparation  of  his  intended  address  I 
was  enabled  to  make  some  few  suggestions  based  upon  my  own 
investigation  of  the  matter  before  I  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  I  made  this  investigation 
solely  for  my  own  information  because  the  question  involved  is 
one  that  early  occurred  to  me  as  it  doubtless  occurred  to  you.  In 
a  country  where  the  national  thought  lies  so  far  outside  of  matters 
military  as  in  ours,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  such  questions  should 
arise.  Why  a  department  that  by  its  designation  should  be  con- 
cerned only  with  problems  of  war  should  be  charged  with  the 
execution  of  purely  civil  matters  seems  at  first  sight  an  anomaly 
that  should  be  changed  or  explained.  You  have  suggested  the 
change ;  and  by  your  courtesy  I  am  here  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion. 

The  acquisition  of  our  insular  possessions  and  the  legality  of 
the  existing  administrative  control  are  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
involved.  Rightly  or  wrongly  these  islands  are  ours.  Whatever 
question  there  may  be  concerning  whether  the  Constitution  fol- 
lows the  flag,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  sovereignty  follows 
it  into  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  be  raised,  if  only  it 
be  raised  by  the  authority  of  that  sovereignty  itself.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  as  a  sovereign  nation  we  may 
acquire  and  govern  new  territory,  and  that  the  form  of  such 
government  rests  with  Congress  and  with  such  agencies  as  Con- 
gress may  establish  for  that  purpose.  But  until  Congress  has 
defined  this  form  and  created  these  agencies  it  must  follow  that 
any  such  territory  is  to  be  governed  in  accordance  with  forms 
already  defined  and  by  agencies  already  established.  These 
islands  fell  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
progress  of  war.  The  government  under  which  their  people  had 
lived  was  suddenly  destroyed.     It  is  a  principle  of  international 

*Capt.  J.  B.  Bloom  U.  S.  A. 
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law  that  an  invader  having  overthrown  the  existing  government 
must  provide  another.  Both  by  the  law  of  nations  then  and  by 
its  own  constitution  it  devolved  upon  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  government  in  place  of  the  government  destroyed.  In  the 
theatre  of  operations  itself,  the  only  government  that  could  be 
provided  to  meet  immediate  necessities  was  a  military  govern- 
ment. Once  established,  this  government  was  of  necessity  con- 
tinued until  it  too  could  in  turn  be  replaced  by  a  government  of 
different  character.  Founded  as  this  is  on  the  law  of  necessity, 
if  we  accept  that  some  form  of  government  is  always  necessary,  it 
is  not  suprising  to  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  that 
military  government  may  continue  indefinitely  even  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the  Philippines  it  properly  and  neces- 
sarily continued  then  under  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  until  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  islands  was  assumed  by  Con- 
gress. But  the  forms  of  military  government  themselves  are  not 
defined,  and  the  civil  usages,  whether  exercised  by  civil  or  by 
military  officials,  that  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere  gradually 
displaced  military  methods  were  none  the  less  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary government. 

The  channel  of  administration  employed  by  the  President  in 
the  exercise  of  this  constitutional  function  was  necessarily  the 
Department  of  War.  Not  only  no  other  department  was  pre- 
pared for  such  emergency,  but  no  other  department  could  prop- 
erly have  been  so  employed.  Even  the  Department  of  War,  so 
new  and  novel  were  the  problems  presented,  was  lacking  in  the 
means  for  their  prompt  and  accurate  solution;  and  to  provide 
these  there  was  created  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  which 
was  later  given  legislative  authority  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Root,  its  creator,  then  Secretary  of  War,  has 
so  clearly  set  forth  both  the  necessity  for  this  action  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  the  bureau  that,  though  written  seven 
years  ago,  his  words  are  still  so  accurately  descriptive  of  its 
purpose  as  to  make  anything  further  unnecessary.  In  his  report 
for  1901  Mr.  Root  said: 

The  policy  followed  by  the  American  Executive  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  *  *  *  has  been  to  determine  and  prescribe 
the  framework  of  insular  government,  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  policy 
to  be  followed  upon  the  great  questions  of  government  as  they  are  fore- 
seen or  arise,  to  obtain  the  best  and  ablest  men  possible  for  insular 
officers,  to  distribute  and  define  their  powers,  and  then  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  government  in  the  islands  with  the  least 
possible  interference  from  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  policy,  and  consistently  with 
it  the  demands  upon  the  Department  for  action  in  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated business  of  the  island  governments  have  been  constant  and  im- 
perative. *  *  *  The    application   of  the   law   of   military   occupation    to 
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of  overturning  inveterate  wrongs  have  brought  about  frequent  appeals 
to  the  highest  authority,  which,  being  made  in  the  name  of  justice,  have 
required  consideration.  The  work  undertaken  has  been  the  building  up 
of  government  from  the  foundation  upon  unfamiliar  ground.  We  have 
had  no  precedents,  save  the  simple  and  meager  proceedings  under  the 
occupation  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  decide  every  question  upon  its  own  merits 
and  to  make  our  own  precedents  for  the  future. 

For  the  performance  of  all  these  duties  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  governments  in  all  the 
islands  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  has  been  required. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  follow,  them  step  by  step.  The  President  and 
Congress  have  looked  to  the  War  Department  for  information  as  to 
how  the  trust  of  government  in  the  various  islands  was  being  performed, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  applications  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  every  conceivable  kind  of  information  regarding  the  islands  have 
poured  into  the  Department  in  an  uninterrupted  stream. 

Only  thorough  system  could  arrange,  record,  and  keep  available  for  use 
the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  reports  and  letters  and  documents 
which  this  business  has  involved,  furnish  answers  to  the  questions,  conduct 
the  correspondence,  and  keep  the  Secretary  of  War  from  being  over- 
whelmed in  hopeless  confusion.  The  War  Department  had  no  machinery 
for  the  purpose.  No  provision  for  any  such  administrative  machine  was 
made  by  law.  Of  necessity,  by  the  detail  of  officers  and  the  employment 
of  the  temporary  clerks  authorized  by  law,  such  machinery  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  Department  with  a  chief,  an  assistant  chief,  a  law  officer,  a 
competent  force  of  translators,  accountants,  stenographers,  and  recording 
and  indexing  and  copying  clerks.  It  is  called  the  Division  pf  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  and  it  performs  with  admirable  and 
constantly  increasing  efficiency  the  great  variety  of  duties  which  in  other 
countries  would  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  colonial  office,  and  would 
be  performed  by  a  much  more  pretentious  establishment. 

If  we  accept,  then,  the  necessity  for  originally  vesting  in  the 
War  Department  the  administrative  control  of  the  insular  pos- 
sessions and  eliminate,  as  we  must,  any  question  of  the  legality 
of  this  course,  we  have  only  to  consider,  I  believe,  in  reference 
to  the  change  you  have  proposed — first,  whether  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  arrangement  be  practicable;  second,  whether  it 
be  economical;  and,  third,  if  both  practicable  and  economical, 
whether  it  be  advisable. 

In  the  original  establishment  of  government  in  the  insular 
possessions  under  the  American  occupation  practically  every  of- 
fice was  filled  by  an  officer  of  the  army.  This  was  necessary, 
primarily,  to  permit  every  energy  to  be  bent  towards  a  restora- 
tion of  peace;  and,  secondarily,  because  qualified  Americans  of 
civil  life  were  not  available,  while  it  was  of  course  impossible 
at  that  date  to  determine  in  what  natives  the  necessary  quali- 
fications could  be  found  or  the  trust  of  office  could  be 
reposed.  But  from  that  day  to  the  present  there  has 
been  a  gradual  substitution  of  government  through  civil 
officers   for  government    through  military  officers  acting  in  a 
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civil  capacity.  The  assumption  by  Congress  of  responsibility 
for  the  administrative  control  changed  at  once  the  government 
from  military  to  civil,  but  it  made  no  immediate  change  in  form 
not  contemplated  by  the  policy  previously  in  control.  Congress 
did  not  institute  new  methods;  it  merely  ratified  and  made  its 
own  the  methods  already  in  force  under  executive  authority. 
From  the  original  occupation,  therefore,  when  every  office,  pri- 
marily military  or  civil  in  character  in  the  Philippines,  was 
filled  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  to  the  present  time,  the  change 
has  been  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  at  any 
point  in  any  department  between  the  military  and  the  civil 
control. 

Again,  the  change  in  any  office  from  a  military  to  a  civil 
officer  has  not  always,  nor,  indeed,  generally  been  followed  by 
any  immediate  change  in  administrative  methods.  The  methods 
pursued  now  in  every  department  are  the  growth  of  .our  practical 
experience,  both  military  and  civil,  and  any  just  division  of  the 
credit  due  to  the  respective  military  and  civil  officeholders  would 
not  be  possible.  Furthermore,  the  records  of  these  offices  while 
under  military  control  were  and  must  long  remain  of  great  as- 
sistance to  succeeding  occupants.  Yet  these  records  are  in  a 
large  measure  mixed  with  the  military  records  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  entire  administration  must,  therefore,  be 
facilitated  by  the  retention  of  the  control,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  that  department  until  such  records  have  ceased  to  be  of 
large  importance. 

Turning  for  a  moment  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
the  administrative  control  of  the  insular  possessions  under  the 
War  Department,  during  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907, 
these  expenditures  for  the  Department  of  War  increased,  in 
round  numbers,  from  about  $1,700,000  to  $1,850,000.  That  is, 
the  administration  of  this  department,  including  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  the  increased  military  establishment,  and  its  far 
wider  field  of  activities,  is  costing  to-day  only  about  $150,000 
more  annually  than  it  cost  ten  years  ago.  The  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has  increased  the  army  by  exactly 
two  officers.  With  the  exception  of  these  and  of  one  law  officer 
the  highest  salary  now  authorized  for  any  one  connected  with 
the  Bureau  is  $2,000.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  Bureau  is 
about  $80,000,  aijd  as  its  personnel  grows  more  expert  it  is 
decreasing  in  number  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  total 
annual  cost  of  the  Bureau.  That  no  other  executive  depart- 
ment can  show  comparatively  the  same  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  of  pure  administration  during  the  same  period  is  a  matter 
of  record.  That  no  other  department  could  have  created  a 
Bureau  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Bureau 
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of  Insular  Affairs,  without  a  far  larger  increase  in  personnel,  in 
salaries,  and  in  cost,  is,  for  reasons  that  I  shall  presently  lay 
before  you,  beyond  question. 

But  considering  only  the  facts  that  I  have  thus  summarized, 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  maintenance  of  a  form  of 
administration  of  its  own  creation  that  has  met  not  only  with 
legislative,  but  what  is  more,  perhaps,  with  popular  approval 
as  well,  is  entirely  practicable  for  the  War  Department,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  economical  form  of  administration  for  the 
insular  possessions  that  can  well  be  devised.  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  questions  of  practicability  or  economy  are  not 
troubling  you  seriously.  I  have  included  them  in  my  considera- 
tion, however,  both  for  completeness  and  because  I  think  that 
they  have  a  proper  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  maintaining  the  existing  arrangement. 

In  coming,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  this  our  final  question, 
I  may  start,  I  believe,  with  the  accepted  truths  that  the  vesting 
of  administrative  control  in  the  Department  of  War  was  pri- 
marily necessary;  that  it  was  and  remains  legal;  that  its  con- 
tinuance is  practicable,  and  that  the  resulting  administrative 
functions  have  been  wisely  and  economically  exercised.  These, 
I  venture  to  think,  are  strong  arguments,  against  which  strong 
argument  must  be  advanced  if  we  are  rightly  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  change  that  you  have  suggested.  What  arguments  are 
there,  then,  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  these  accepted  truths? 
I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  find  nothing  save  what  is 
contained  in  your  platform.  You  suggest  that  since  the  func- 
tions of  this  Bureau  are  essentially  civil  they  should  be  com- 
mitted to  some  other  department  than  the  Department  of  War. 
To  my  reading  this  implies  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  activities 
of  that  department  should  be  confined  wholly  to  non-civil  or  to 
warlike  purposes ;  to  war  or  to  preparations  for  war ;  and  that  it 
should  not  venture  into  the  domain  of  civil  affairs,  or  be  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  functions  of  a  state  of  peace. 
If  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  the  judgment  of  this  Conference, 
I  must  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  proposing  a  change 
that  sets  at  naught  much  of  the  past  work  of  the  Department  of 
War;  a  change  that  fails  to  recognize  the  efforts  it  has  exerted 
in  the  causes  of  humanity  and  civilization  and  progress;  that 
forgets  its  part  in  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  chaos  of  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  advance  of 
commerce,  in  the  creation  of  our  national  parks  for  the  delight 
of  our  living,  and  the  establishment  of  our  national  cemeteries 
for  the  honor  of  our  dead;  a  change  that  would  blot  out  the 
struggles  of  the  army  against  distress  in  the  relief  work  follow- 
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ing  fire  and  flood  and  earthquake,  and  its  battles  against  disease 
in  the  sanitation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Pan- 
ama; a  change,  in  short,  that  would  alter  the  entire  course  of 
the  department's  history,  and  is  so  radical  and  far-reaching  in 
its  possible  effects  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  at  this  time  clearly 
to  perceive  all  of  the  consequences,  even  all  of  the  dangers,  that 
it  may  involve. 

The  Department  of  War  was  created,  perhaps,  to  be  charged 
solely  with  the  duties  of  national  defense.  This  alone  was  a 
momentous  trust ;  and,  on  the  whole,  and  despite  or,  I  venture  to 
think,  largely  because  of  the  manifold  other  duties  that  have  fallen 
upon  it,  our  history  shows  that  it  has  not  failed  in  its  steward- 
ship. But  war  and  preparation  for  war  have,  fortunately,  not 
fully  employed  either  its  time  or  the  machinery  at  its  disposal. 
Throughout  it  has  been  a  potent  influence  for  peace.  The  purely 
civil  functions  that  from  time  to  time,  by  executive  order  or 
legislative  enactment,  have  been  wisely  added  to  its  purposes 
have  served  doubly  in  affording  profitable  return  to  the  nation 
in  civil  benefits  from  a  military  investment,  and  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  military  establishment  in  the  administration  and 
execution  of  important  projects.  This  itself  has  been  of  no  small 
benefit  in  the  preparation  for  the  still  greater  administrative 
problems  that  come  with  war,  and  upon  the  successful  solution 
of  which  the  restoration  of  peace  so  largely  depends.  That  which 
benefits  nation  and  department  alike  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
cast  aside.  But  there  is  a  still  more  important  consideration. 
It  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  any  nation 
to  make  of  its  war  office  and  of  its  military  establishment  instru- 
ments not  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  for  the  advance 
of  civil  industries  and  of  education  in  civil  administration.  It 
was  not  by  accident  that  Great  Britain  made  the  opposite  change 
from  that  you  have  suggested  and  after  the  loss  of  her  American 
colonies  through  her  administrative  mistakes  vested  the  control 
of  the  colonies  in  her  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  wisdom 
of  the  change  was  revealed  during  the  more  than  seventy  years 
that  followed  until  the  outbreak  of  a  war  that  demanded  every 
energy  of  her  war  office  and  the  progress  of  her  colonies  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  department  that  should  have  no  other 
purpose  than  their  administrative  control.  The  vastness  of  her 
colonial  possessions  made  this  course  necessary  and  advisable. 
With  us  there  is,  for  the  present,  no  such  necessity.  But  if  it 
is  wise  for  any  nation  to  charge  its  war  office  with  civil  functions 
it  is  doubly  wise  for  a  nation  such  as  ours,  where  repugnance 
to  any  form  of  military  domination,  except  in  the  supreme  stress 
of  war,  is  an  instinct  of  its  people.  The  value  of  the  practical 
illustration  of  the  supremacy  of  civil  institutions  afforded  the 
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military  establishment  through  the  necessity  of  itself  putting 
them  into  execution  almost  before  the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased 
cannot  be  overestimated;  and  the  importance  of  the  continued 
example  afforded  it  of  extending  the  benefits  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  peoples  hitherto  controlled  by  military  rule  should  not 
be  lost  to  view. 

It  is  not  my  contention,  of  course,  that  these  things  were 
in  the  -minds  of  those  who  in  the  past  have  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  War  and  to  the  military  establishment  so  large 
a  share  in  civil  administration  and  in  civil  work.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  duties  have  devolved  upon  the  military  arm  of  the 
government  solely  because  no  other  department  was  so  well 
prepared  at  the  time  for  their  execution.  But  this  fact  itself 
is  one  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. Just  as  no  other  department  has  within  itself  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  for  the  relief 
of  people  suddenly  visited  by  great  calamities,  so  also  no  other 
department  is  or  can  be  maintained  in  readiness  to  institute 
immediately  all  the  forms  of  government  in  any  territory  that 
may  come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  That  is, 
the  War  Department  is  the  only  department  that  may  be  said 
to  have  within  itself  every  necessary  part  of  government.  An 
army,  or  any  unit  of  an  army,  must  be  self-sustaining.  In  its 
various  staff  departments  it  must  provide  for  its  administra- 
tion, its  supply,  its  transportation,  its  instruction,  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  funds,  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  its  personnel,  and  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders 
against  its  laws.  What  the  army  has  the  War  Department 
has  in  a  still  larger  measure,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
upon  the  occupation  of  any  territory,  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war,  it  can  institute  at  once  every  necessary  department  of 
government. 

I  have  said  that  no  other  department  can  be  maintained  in 
readiness  for  such  a  purpose.  Certainly  no  other  can  be  so 
maintained,  without  vast  increases  in  expenditures  to  keep  in 
readiness  a  trained  personnel  sufficient  to  meet  whatever 
emergency  may  arise.  Moreover,  such  a  bureau  if  established 
might  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  emergencies 
in  order  to  assure  the  security  of  its  places.  This  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  the  War  Department  is  not  exposed,  or  not  at 
least  to  the  same  degree.  It  is  necessary  under  present  con- 
ditions to  maintain  some  military  establishment.  The  places 
of  the  officers  of  this  establishment  are  secure.  If  it  were 
necessary  to-day  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  as 
now  existing,  the  officers  connected  therewith  would  return 
to  their  regiments,  and  the  loss  would  not  be  theirs.    On  the 
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other  hand  the  army  is  and  must  be  always  in  readiness  for 
emergencies.  It  does  not  seek  them  but  its  very  purpose  is 
to  await  them.  It  has  within  it  trained  men  of  known  char- 
acter and  ability,  disciplined  and  familiar  with  governmental 
methods.  Wherever  government  is  to  be  newly  established 
or  reestablished  they  are  necessarily  the  first  on  the  ground. 
If  such  government  is  to  follow  as  the  result  of  war  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  cannot  be  anything  but  military  in  character  until 
hostilities  have  ceased.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  these 
trained,  disciplined,  and  educated  men  are  at  once  released 
from  more  strenuous  duties  to  become  available  exactly  at  the 
time  needed  for  the  conduct  of  government  of  whatever  form  ; 
and,  finally,  as  they  are  gradually  relieved  from  this  in  the 
progress  of  the  institution  or  restoration  of  purely  civil  govern- 
ment they  can  be  returned  without  grievance  to  their  proper 
office  and  to  their  ordinary  employment. 

These  things  are  to  be  remembered  in  any  consideration  of 
a  matter  that  requires  the  determination  of  the  date  at  which 
the  functions  of  the  government  of  the  insular  possessions 
might  have  been  transferred  in  the  past  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  some  other  department  of  the  government,  or  in  the 
determination  of  such  a  date  in  the  future.  The  maintenance 
of  a  purely  military  government  is  opposed,  and  rightfully  so, 
to  our  national  instinct.  The  institution  of  every  form  of 
civil  government  at  the  earliest  day  possible  in  all  the  insular 
possessions  is  eminently  to  be  desired.  Yet,  however  slowly 
the  change  from  military  to  civil  government  may  have 
seemed  at  any  particular  time  to  have  advanced  I  think  if  we 
look  back  over  the  last  ten  years  it  must  be  seen  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  record  established  in  the  institution  of  civil  forms 
of  government  under  similar  conditions  has  hardly  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  the  same  record 
could  not  have  been  established  by  any  other  department  of 
the  government  or  by  the  dual  control  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  transfer  of  any  of  the  functions  of  government  to 
some  other  department,  can  readily  be  shown.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, for  instance,  where  not  a  vestige  of  military  control  re- 
mains outside  of  the  Moro  Province,  civil  government  was 
established  in  some  provinces  before  the  insurrection  therein 
had  been  wholly  suppressed.  Had  not  all  the  powers  of 
government,  military  and  civil,  then  rested  in  the  Department 
of  War,  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt  to  establish  civil  govern- 
ment must  have  been  delayed.  In  other  provinces  there  was 
a  recurrence  of  insurrectionary  acts  after  civil  government 
had  been  established.  At  a  still  later  date  all  the  forces  both 
civil  and  military  at  the  disposal  of  the  Philippine  government 
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have  been  employed  in  the  suppression  of  fanaticism,  ladron- 
ism,  and  outlawry  of  various  sorts.  Even  to-day  in  the  Moro 
Province  where  the  problem  of  controlling  a  savage  people 
is  closely  allied  to  our  own  Indian  question  in  the  past,  there 
is  civil  government  under  the  central  government  of  the 
Philippines,  yet  in  a  large  measure  distinct,  with  a  military 
officer  at  its  head  and  with  military  methods  of  necessity  still 
largely  in  control.  All  of  this  has  involved  and  continues  to 
involve  complications  that  must  have  been  infinitely  more 
serious  had  not  the  entire  administrative  control  rested  in  a 
single  one  of  the  departments  of  the  general  government. 
Again,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  the  second  intervention  in 
Cuba  must  reveal  some  of  the  complications  that  might  have 
arisen  had  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Insu- 
lar Affairs  been  transferred  at  any  time  before  the  intervention 
to  some  other  department.  That  these  complications  which 
have  arisen  in  the  past  may  arise  again  in  the  same  or  in 
similar  form  in  the  future  seems  plain.  That  the  United 
States,  however  undesirable  it  may  appear,  may  be  forced,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  or  under  pressure  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  through  the  necessities  of  war,  into  entanglement 
with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  is  and  must  remain  always 
possible.  The  mind  that  fashioned  the  machinery  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  had  this  clearly  in  view;  and  so 
well  has  it  served  the  purpose  for  which  he  created  it  that, 
though  himself  at  the  head  of  another  department,  when  com- 
pelled to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation  and  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  collection  of  revenues  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  payment  of  that  country's  debts,  the  ma- 
chinery employed  by  Mr.  Root  was  not  that  of  the  State  De- 
partment but  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  With  this 
exception  almost  every  territory  or  possession  that  has  fallen 
under  the  control  of  the  bureau  has  been  occupied  first  by  the 
army  at  a  time  that  made  military  government  a  necessity. 
If  similar  occupation  of  new  territory  shall  become  necessary 
in  the  future,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  course 
of  events  will  follow.  That  is,  military  government  will  have 
first  to  be  established,  and  the  change  to  civil  government, 
or  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  authority,  will  have  to  be 
gradually  accomplished,  and  again  we  shall  find  that  either  or 
both  of  these  will  be  simplified  if  there  is  but  a  single  adminis- 
trative control,  and  if  under  it  there  exists  all  of  the  machinery 
essential  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  every 
governmental  function. 

I  submit  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  arrangement  not  only  is  legal,  practicable,  and 
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economical  but  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  for  the  present 
at  least,  highly  advisable.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  A  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  led  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  was  asked  to  reply  to  the  paper  of 
Major  Shelton,  because  it  was  thought  his  contention  was  to  be 
something  very  different  from  what  it  has  been!  So  far  from 
replying,  I  have  only  risen  to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
ends  that  he  has  in  view,  with  the  spirit  that  he  has  manifested, 
and  with  the  doctrines  he  has  laid  down ;  and  if  I  had  been  here 
last  fall  I  certainly  should  have  voted  against,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  speak  against,  the  clause  in  the  platform  which  he  now 
asks  us  to  reconsider. 

It  seems  to  me  the  prejudice  of  lovers  of  peace  against  the  War 
Department  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  War  Department  is 
a  Department  only  to  make  war !  A  very  natural,  but  erroneous 
deduction.  We  have  in  this  country — and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  countries — a  great  and  splendid  organization.  Part 
of  its  function — a  large  part —  is  to  carry  on  warlike  proceedings. 
When  we  are  through  with  that  function,  when  we  do  not  need 
war,  when  we  wish  to  stop  war,  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  dis- 
solve the  organization  and  create  a  new  one  for  other  purposes? 
Or  shall  we  take  this  splendid  organization  as  it  already  exists 
and  set  it  to  other  purposes?  Which  is  the  better  course? 
Which  is  the  greater  course?  Which  is,  if  you  please,  the  more 
radical  course? 

What  I  want  to  see,  and  what  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  to  see,  is  this  great  splendid  organization,  cre- 
ated primarily  for  purposes  of  defence  used  for  purposes 
of  construction!  It  is  particularly  fitted  f6r  this  work.  It 
is    suggested   by    the    Platform   of    last   year    that   this    De- 

Btrtment  of  Insular  Affairs  be  turned  over  to  some  other 
epartment.  What  other  Department  is  there  that  can  better 
do  the  work  of  building  up  a  free,  self-governing  people  in  our 
Dependencies?  The  War  Department  is  the  only  Department 
in  the  government  that  has  connected  with  it  a  great  educational 
institution.  It  has  the  great  school  at  West  Point,  and  this  great 
school  at  West  Point  is  not  carried  on  for  four  years  simply  to 
teach  a  boy  how  to  ride  horseback,  use  a  sword,  or  shoot  a  gun. 
It  is  a  great  school  of  engineering.  It  is  a  great  school  of 
higher  mathematics.  It  is  a  great  school  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
a  great  school  of  modern  languages.  I  do  not  say  the  great 
school,  but  one  of  the  great  schools.  But  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  college,  academy  or  university  in  the  country 
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that  teaches  engineering,  or  modern  languages,  or  diplomacy, 
or  modern  history,  or  that  kind  of  politics  which  is  necessary 
for  diplomatic  relations  in  the  exercise  of  government — no 
university  that  does  better  than  West  Point. 

Supposing  we  take  our  work  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Porto 
Rico  out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Department — to  whom  then 
shall  we  give  it?  There  is  a  great  government  to  be  carried  on. 
Where  shall  we  find  in  the  Post  Office  Department  or  in  the 
Interior  Department  or  the  Treasury  Department — better 
educated  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  government  than  in 
the  War  Department?  There  is  a  great  sanitary  work  to  be 
carried  on.  Where  shall  we  find  in  any  other  department  men 
better  educated  to  carry  on  the  first  sanitary  work  in  a  territory 
which  has  newly  fallen  into  our  hands?  There  are  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  be  carried  on.  Where  shall  we  find  in  any  other 
Department  a  better  education  preparing  for  that  work?  Where, 
in  other  words,  shall  we  find  a  Department  better  by  its  consti- 
tution, by  its  history,  by  its  personnel,  by  its  equipment,  better 
fitted  for  this  work  than  the  Department  which  now  has  it  in 
hand? 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  all  our  warriors  love  war?  And  that  if 
we  leave  our  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  hands  of  our  War 
Department,  we  are  tending  to  promote  and  perpetuate  war?  Let 
the  splendid  work  which  has  been  done  in  Egypt,  under  Lord 
Cromer,  answer  that  for  England ;  let  the  work  done  by  France 
in  Madagascar  answer  it  for  France ;  and  let  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Grant — "  let  there  be  peace !  " — and  the  splendid  work  for 
peace  done  by  two  of  our  great  peacemakers  in  the  War  De- 
partment, Elihu  Root  and  William  H.  Taft,  answer  it  for  Amer- 
ica.   (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  time  for  further  discussion  and 
three-minute  speeches  are  in  order. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse:  Mr.  Chairman:  In  confirmation 
of  what  Dr.  Abbott  has  said,  and  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  preceding  him,  I  desire  to  state  a  concrete 
case.  I  believe  that  the  Philippines  were  providentially  given  us, 
and  that  providentially  men  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  difficult 
tasks  of  civil  and  military  administration  of  their  affairs  were 
likewise  given  us.  One  of  these  in  the  early  stages  of  our  occu- 
pation there  was  a  classmate  of  mine,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  a  soldier  who  achieved  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War  and  was  made  brigadier-general,  a  trained  lawyer,  a  man  of 
the  highest  character,  whose  ability  and  whose  prodigious  labors 
as  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  Philippines  I  fear  have  not 
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been  properly  appreciated  by  us,  Major-General  Elwell  S.  Otis. 
Few,  if  any,  men  in  civil  life  could  have  done  better  than  he  in 
purely  civil  affairs,  while  combined  with  his  talents  in  this  respect 
was  his  invaluable  knowledge  and  experience  in  military  matters. 

One  word  more.  We  have  heard  much  about  what  we  should 
do  with  the  Philippines.  I  am  reminded  of  a  trenchant  utterance 
of  my  old  instructor,  President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  in  St  Louis, 
in  1865,  just  after  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He  said: 
"  We  are  asked,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  negro?  That  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  now.  It  is  for  us  to  determine  what  we  should 
do  for  the  negro,  and  God  in  his  own  time  will  reveal  what  we 
shall  do  with  him."  So  of  the  Philippines.  Let  us  consider  what 
we  ought  to  do  for  them  and  in  due  time  it  will  be  made  manifest 
what  to  do  with  them.    (Applause.) 

I  would  favor  granting  them  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  they  may  be  prepared  wisely  to  exercise  it;  and  their 
development  into  a  group  of  states,  beginning  perhaps  first  with 
the  island  of  Luzon,  by  some  such  processes  as  territories  of  our 
Union  have  come  in  as  states,  but  I  would  have  them  indefinitely 
related  thus  to  the  United  States.  Let  us  discharge  the  present 
duty  that  Providence  has  imposed  upon  us,  believing  that  other 
problems  will  find  their  solution  in  God's  own  way  and  time. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen  :  Mr.  President:  Last  year  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Conference  spoke  on  the  Philippine  question  as 
anti-imperialists,  and  we  have  not  heard  from  those  iconoclastic 
anti-imperialists  to-day.  If  I  were  to  speak  as  an  anti-imperialist, 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  advocate  a  single  retrograde 
step  in  what  the  United  States  has  done  in  those  islands.  The 
very  word  anti-imperialism,  which  should  be  sweet  to  the  ears  of 
ever  true  American,  has  been  discredited  by  the  policies  which 
have  been  advocated  in  its  name. 

When  I  was  here  last  year  and  heard  the  address  of  that  young 
patriot,  Vincente  Albert,  and  afterwards  talked  with  him,  he  said 
that  what  his  countrymen  wanted  was  to  know  their  ultimate 
political  status.  When,  a  year  ago,  the  Progresistas  party,  which 
is  the  party  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  country,  cast  an  electoral  vote  of 
25,000,  and  the  Nacionalistas  party  44,000,  he  said,  it  was  because 
the  Filipinos  have  in  themselves  that  longing  for  independence, 
and  he  believed  they  were  entitled  to  know  their  status.  The 
present  uncertainty  removed,  he  said  those  two  political  parties 
would  merge,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  ask  for  immediate 
independence.  I  believe,  from  what  we  have  heard  to-day  of  the 
inherent  love  of  freedom  in  the  children,  and  their  eager  zeal  to 
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learn  that  they  may  fit  themselves  for  independence,  if  the  par- 
ents were  assured  their  children  would  some  day  be  granted 
that  independence,  they  would  be  content  to  bide  the  time. 

We  hear  that  they  cannot  have  their  independence  for  ten 
years,  or  fifteen  years,  or  perhaps  twenty-five  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  entirely  immaterial.  It  matter  not  if  it  takes  one 
hundred  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  distant  people,  who  so 
much  desire  their  independence  should  know  that  sometime  or 
other  they  are  going  to  have  it,  when  they  shall  have  earned  it. 
We  owe  it  first  to  the  Filipino  people  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
because  we  have  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  owe  it  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  because,  until  we  declare  our  pur- 
pose in  the  Orient,  our  motives  and  our  acts  are  open  to  miscon- 
struction. And,  more  than  all  else,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country. 
When  they  read  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  immortal  principles  of  our  federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  ask  what  ultimately  is  to  be  done  with  the  colonies 
of  this  country,  they  are  entitled  to  an  answer.  It  is  idle  to  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  inconsistency  between  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  government  is  founded  and  the  undefined  course  which 
we  have  taken  in  our  new  role  as  a  world  power. 

We  are  told  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  promise  the  Fili- 
pinos their  ultimate  independence,  that  such  action  would  be 
"  inexpedient."  Alas !  more  sins  are  committed  in  the  name  of 
"  expediency  "  than  any  other  political  fetish  except  "  party  har- 
mony." It  is  inevitable  that  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  administration  of  the  islands  shall  look 
to  the  immediate  future,  and  be  fearful  of  any  seemingly  radical 
step.  But  while  they  fear  to  fan  into  flame  the  inborn  love  of 
freedom  in  these  people,  our  own  national  conscience  is  slum- 
bering. Let  us  have  before  this  country — as  with  Cuba,  so  with 
every  ward  of  the  nation — a  declared  purpose,  which  shall  be 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  then,  with  no  question  of  our  dis- 
interested motive,  we  may  hold  these  dependencies,  if  need  be, 
a  century. 

Until  this  nation  makes  a  pronouncement  of  its  policy — until 
we  can  say  that,  if  the  Constitution  does  not  follow  the  flag,  at 
least  the  flag  shall  not  permanently  wave  over  a  subject  people — 
until  that  time,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  drifting  from  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  government  was  founded.   (Applause.) 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.  C:  I  am  neither  for  nor 
against,  but,  rather,  occupy  a  neutral  position.  But  Dr.  Abbott 
has  given  utterance  to  a  doctrine  to  which  I  wish  to  express  in 
part  my  dissent.    I  do  not  believe  the  military  branch  of  this  gov- 
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ernment  should  ever  be  considered  as  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  permanently  administering  civil  affairs  in  any  country  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
has  done  good  work  and  filled  an  important  place  in  the  work 
done  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  the  Academy  at  West  Point 
is  not  maintained  and  conducted  to  educate  men  to  conduct  civil 
affairs. 

My  theory  of  this  government  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  conducted  is  that  the  people  should  select  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  various  places.  The  history  shows  that  the 
most  despotic  government  in  all  ages  has  been  the  government 
in  which  the  strong  arm  of  military  force  has  ever  been  domi- 
nant. I  did  not  wish  the  occasion  to  pass,  and  be  present,  and 
have  it  go  out  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  belief  that  the 
men  best  equipped,  best  fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  every  department  were  the  men  educated  merely  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  That  is  contrary  to  my  notion  of  what 
this  government  is  and  should  be.  And  while  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  performed  an  important  work  and  discharged  its  duties 
in  a  manner  that  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  in  some  respects 
it  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  just  criticism.  So  long  as 
there  is  need  for  military  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
War  Department  has  a  part  to  play.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  day,  and  see  it  come  quickly,  when  the  need  for  the  military  in 
the  Philippines  would  be  eliminated  and  the  regular  and  prop- 
erly constituted  civil  authorities  would  be  all-sufficient  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
people.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


f  ourtb  Session 

Thursday  Evening*  October  22d,  1908 


The  Chairman:  The  Philippine  discussion  of  this  morning 
is  to  be  continued  this  evening.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  first  speaker  the  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  Manila, 
Vice-Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

WHAT  HAD  BEST  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  MATERIAL 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.   CAMERON  FORBES 

When  the  Civil  Commission,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft,  first  began  its  work  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  the  fabric  of  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  problems  were  many,  immediate  and  various.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  repeat  history  and  tell  how  these  prob- 
lems were  met  and  well  met  and  for  the  most  part  solved.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  deal  with  those  problems  the  solution  of  which 
was  left  to  a  future  date  and  to  later  administrators.  It  is  profit- 
able for  people  charged  with  constructive  work  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  future,  and  when  dwelling  on  the  past  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  those  things  in  which  success  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. These  are  the  things  that  we  want  to  know  about:  those 
that  have  already  succeeded  will  take  admirable  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  no  criticism  of  those  giants  of  Philippine  history 
to  say  that  there  were  some  things  left  to  be  done  of  a  con- 
structive nature  when  their  term  in  the  Orient  was  completed, 
and  they  were  called  to  new  fields  of  usefulness  here.  The  prob- 
lems of  public  order,  government  administration,  finance,  health, 
justice,  education,  currency,  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
had  all  received  their  share  of  attention,  and  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  an  entirely  new  system  had  been  prepared  and  put 
into  operation,  and  as  far  as  they  had  gone  proved  generally 
successful.  The  work  left  for  the  future  was  to  model  and 
refine  the  structure  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience, 
rather  than  to  originate  and  build  anew.  In  many  cases  the 
nature  of  the  problems  of  the  masters  who  conceived  our  Philip- 
pine policy  did  not  admit  of  immediate  fructification  either  from 
lack  of  resources,  or  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
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a  development.  In  this  latter  class,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
was  the  extension  to  the  Filipino  of  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment. A  good  start  has  also  been  made  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  transportation  by  means  of  railroads  and 
steamers,  encouraged  by  governmental  aid  and  a  general  system 
of  road  construction  and  maintenance  in  which  the  insular,  provin- 
cial and  municipal  authorities  unite  in  improving  the  condition 
of  roads. 

Let  us  take  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
inform  ourselves  as  to  the  exact  conditions  which  now  prevail 
there.  We  have  seven  to  eight  millions  of  people  scattered  over 
an  area  of  115,000  square  miles,  capable  of  supporting  a  far 
greater  number.  Some  of  the  richest  and  largest  islands  are 
so  thinly  settled  as  to  be  almost  virgin  territory,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  although  they  are  willing  to  work, 
work  at  such  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  primitive  methods  of  labor 
and  are  so  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  world  by  the 
inferior  means  of  communication  and  high  cost  of  travel  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  do  not  produce  a  fraction  of  what 
they  would  were  the  world's  markets  within  their  reach  and 
their  methods  brought  to  modern  economical  standards.  The 
islands  are  rich  in  minerals,  native  lumber,  in  soil,  and  most  of 
those  things  which  can  be  grown  in  a  tropical  climate  can  be 
grown  readily  there.  .They  are  governed  mostly  by  Filipinos 
themselves,  who  have  complete  control  of  the  municipalities  under 
careful  inspection  by  higher  authority,  a  kind  of  local  autonomy 
in  the  provinces,  the  majority  of  whose  governing  officers  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  central  government,  the  control 
of  which  is  held  by  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  delegated 
to  officials,  many  of  the  highest  of  whom  are  Filipinos.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Lower  House,  all  of  whom  are  Filipinos 
elected  by  the  people,  and  an  Upper  House  appointed  by  the 
President,  of  whom  a  bare  majority,  five  out  of  nine,  are 
Americans. 

The  people  are  industrious  but  physically  not  by  any  means 
robust.  The  medical  reports  indicate  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  have  their  vitality  sapped  by  perfectly  preventable 
diseases,  notably,  intestinal  parasites  which  lurk  in  the  unclean 
waters  which  the  people  are  accustomed  to  drink.  A  uniform 
campaign  against  this  would  be  entirely  successful  only  when 
pure  water  is  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the  impure  water 
now  so  generally  used.  The  government  has  recently  undertaken 
the  business  of  boring  artesian  wells  throughout  the  archipelago 
which  have  produced  remarkable  results,  it  being  of  not  infre- 
quent occurrence  that  people  will  walk  three  and  four  miles  to 
get  clean  water  for  drinking  purposes  thus  made  available.    This 
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illustrates  two  important  features  of  the  natives ;  their  apprecia- 
tion and  readiness  to  adopt  new  ideas;  and  the  other  is  the 
amount  of  exertion  they  will  take  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
same.  This  is  indeed  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  But  besides 
water,  the  people  of  the  Philippines  must  learn  to  supply  them- 
selves with  better  and  more  nourishing  food.  The  prevailing 
diet  is  fish  and  rice,  which  the  poorer  classes  almost  universally 
eat  with  the  fingers,  a  most  unsanitary  method  and  one  which 
tends  to  spread  disease.  This  custom  will  be  a  very  difficult  one 
to  break  up  and  can  probably  only  be  done  through  a  long 
series  of  generations,  beginning  the  attack  in  the  schools.  The 
educated  Filipinos  and  the  better  classes,  of  course,  eat  from 
plates  with  knives  and  forks  like  other  civilized  peoples.  The 
construction  of  cold  storage  plants,  where  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  will  keep  should  have  a  very  considerable  effect  in  making 
available  meats  and  other  good  classes  of  food.  The  Filipino 
is  ever  ready  to  take  hold  of  new  things  and  the  sale  of  American 
canned  goods  to  the  Filipinos  has  grown  surprisingly.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  as  soon  as  they  get  money  with  which  to  make  pur- 
chases and  have  within  reach  stores  at  which  these  things  can  be 
bought,  that  the  people  will  not  be  found  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  thus  made  available.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Philippine  Islands  should  not  compete  on  favorable  terms 
with  other  tropical  countries  similarly  situated  in  the  production 
of  commodities  which  the  world  wants,  such  as  rice,  tobacco, 
rubber,  sugar  and  copra.  But  to  take  its  place  among  the 
world's  producers,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  all  those  devices 
for  economical  management  which  make  profits  possible  at  a  low 
price;  such  as  irrigation,  agricultural  machinery,  cheap  and 
economical  methods  of  handling,  modern  mills,  cheap  power,  etc. 

The  main  object  of  our  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Philippine  people.  Unless  this 
is  accomplished,  our  work  shall  have  been  in  vain.  The  Filipino 
must  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  get  more  money,  and  to  get 
more  for  his  money.  The  best  unit  of  measurement  we  can  find 
is  the  price  of  unskilled  labor.  That  we  have  made  some  advance 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  rate  in  the  provinces 
near  Manila  has  increased  from  ten  cents  a  day  under  Spanish 
rule  to  twenty  cents  a  day,  or  about  double.  That  exports  have 
increased  from  $20,000,000  (the  average  per  year  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  Spanish  rule)  to  $32,670,000  (the  total  exports  for 
the  year  1906). 

But  in  spite  of  these  glimmerings  of  light,  the  preliminary 
evidences  of  dawn,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  desperately  poor,  that  the  two  millions  of  laborers  are,  in 
general,  wasting  their  energies  in  work  that  modern  science  con- 
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demns  as  ineconomical  and  inefficient,  and  that  the  islands  are 
producing  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  they  could  produce 
were  the  capital  and  knowledge  necessary  for  modern  up-to-date 
development  available.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate my  point.  The  sugar  mills  now  in  use  in  the  Philippines 
save  only  about  half  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  they  treat,  and  the 
experts  have  informed  me  that  hemp  is  often  handled  from  ten 
to  fifteen  times  from  the  tree  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean-going 
vessel. 

The  same  land  will  yield  a  much  larger  return  to  a  steam  plow 
than  it  does  to  one  drawn  by  a  bull,  owing  to  the  greater  depth 
reached  in  the  furrows;  and  the  farm  properly  irrigated  could 
grow  easily  two  crops  of  rice  each  larger  than  the  best  now 
obtained  which  is  dependent  on  timely  rains,  which  never  come 
exactly  when  wanted  everywhere,  and  sometimes,  as  last  year, 
failed  enough  to  cut  the  product  of  the  people's  staple  article 
of  food  to  one-half  the  normal  crop. 

In  other  words,  having  completed  most  of  those  reforms  of 
general  administration,  executive,  judicial  and  legislative,  with- 
out which  progress  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  now  behooves  us  to 
consider  those  measures  of  constructive  work  which  the  gov- 
ernment can  properly  undertake  with  the  object  of  stimulating  in- 
dustry and  promoting  development. 

The  first  manifest  duty  of  the  United  States  is  to  open  her 
doors  to  Philippine  products,  to  remove  the  tariff  barrier  so  un- 
justly raised  and  so  unkindly  held  up.  The  produce  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  our  home 
demand  and  make  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  industries  here 
and  those  interested  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  the 
articles  likely  to  affect  the  market  would  do  a  thousand  times 
better  to  welcome  the  addition  of  the  Philippines  as  a  new  field 
for  their  activities,  and  assist  in  a  development  which  would 
inure  greatly  to  their  advantage  and  that  of  the  islands. 

But  these  are  matters  in  which  the  officers  of  tm  Philippine 
government  have  no  authority,  merely  the  power  and  will  to 
make  recommendations,  which  they  have  many  times  done,  and 
in  the  effort  to  open  the  doors  to  our  markets  have  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  executive  officers  in  Washington,  and 
the  lower  House  of  Congress.  We  await  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

We  now  turn  to  those  things  that  we  can  do.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  axiomatic  and  beyond  argument  that  transportation 
is  a  pre-requisite  of  progress.  The  crops  of  no  district  can  be 
of  more  than  local  value  without  roads,  bridges,  and,  in  the 
Philippines,  wharves,  harbors,  and  the  various  machinery  and 
equipment  for  economical  movement  of  freight. 
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The  railroads  and  steamship  lines  will  reach  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  and  the  system  of  road  construction  now  under 
way,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  will  result  In  a  new 
distribution  of  the  population  and  the  cultivation  of  vast  areas 
of  now  unused  land.  But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  source 
of  wealth  as  yet  barely  touched — our  rivers.  The  Philippine 
Islands  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  rivers,  some  of  which 
carry  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  for  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  islands,  and  others  a  mean  depth  of  from  six  or 
more  for  still  greater  distances.  These  rivers  are  usually  divided 
from  the  sea  by  bars  at  the  mouth,  more  or  less  narrow,  which 
limit  the  size  of  boats  wishing  to  enter,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
no  more  useful  or  beneficial  expenditure  of  money  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  government  than  the  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  the  establishment,  wherever  practi- 
cable of  river  steamship  service. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  irrigation. 
The  Philippine  Assembly  appreciating  this  with  an  alertness 
which  does  their  leaders  great  credit,  has  voted  that  the  sum 
of  $375,000  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Police  to  be  used  in  developing  the  irrigation  projects 
of  the  islands.  It  is  proposed  that  the  government  shall  estab- 
lish systems  of  irrigation  with  the  provisions  that  those  who 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  water  shall  pay  maintenance,  interest 
and  something  each  year  toward  principal,  which  in  time  shall 
be  added  to  the  original  fund  and  be  used  for  the  extension  of 
existing  developments,  and  for  the  construction  of  new  ones. 
.This  is  a  form  of  paternalism,  but  one  which  has  not  been  consid- 
ered too  paternal  for  adoption  by  the  United  States  government 
nor  by  the  state  governments. 

These  measures  are  all  going  to  help,  but  we  need  still  more. 
The  carabao,  the  work  animal  of  the  Philippines,  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  the  dread  scourge  of  rhinderpest,  to  which,  in  recent^ 
years,  the  greater  part  of  the  carabao  have  succumbed.  This  mts 
caused  a  loss  to  the  islands  which,  in  their  poverty  they  were 
ill  able  to  bear.  Through  lack  of  confidence  in  the  various 
methods  of  checking  this  disease  devised  by  the  government, 
and  lack  of  funds,  this  scourge  continues  although  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  recently  in  winning  the  natives  to  a  belief 
in  our  ability  to  cope  with  it,  without  which  belief  the  application 
of  the  remedies  is  a  matter  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  larger  importers  now  gladly  subject  their  animals  to  inocu- 
lation, and  the  wiser  owners  of  farms  will  pay  a  higher  price  for 
an  animal  that  has  been  immunized. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  up  a  general  system 
of  quarantine,  inoculation  stations,  districting  the  islands,  and 
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enforced  inoculation  of  draught  animals,  when  danger  threatens, 
under  government  guarantee  of  successful  issue,  i.  e.,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  animal 
which  would  eventually  result  in  the  saving  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  if  one  counts  the  direct  and  indirect  value  of 
the  animals.  The  direct  value  is  easily  computable,  knowing  the 
number  of  animals,  and  a  fair  average  price,  but  the  indirect  is 
absolutely  incalculable,  involving  as  it  does  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  and  transporting  the  products. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philippine  government  and  yet  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  We  need  capital  and  capital  cannot  be  attracted  so 
far  afield  without  some  special  inducements.  The  amount  of 
land  which  may  be  taken  up  by  any  one  individual  or  corporation 
is  so  small  as  to  limit  the  attraction  to  capital  to  a  very  small 
fraction  of  what  it  would  be  were  larger  tracts  of  land  obtainable 
under  the  law.  Twenty-five  hundred  acres  is  the  limit  a  corpo- 
ration can  own  but  this  is  not  enough  to  raise  sufficient  produce 
to  justify  the  construction  of  machinery  on  a  large  and  modern 
scale  for  the  treatment  of  the  product.  The  undeveloped  land 
of  the  Philippines  is  quite  large  in  its  area  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  enough  leeway  could  not  be  given  to  enable  us  to  attract  a 
company  to  come  and  start  big  plantations  of  hemp,  cocoanuts, 
rubber,  cacao,  and  other  products,  which  are  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  but  not  produced  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
This  same  thing  applies  to  the  mining  claims,  the  size  and  number 
of  which  are  limited  to  an  extent  that  seriously  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  that  important  industry. 

The  Philippines  are  rich  in  minerals.  There  are  a  number  of 
successful  gold  mines  and  indications  are  good  of  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  among  other  ores.  The  development  of  coal  mines  is 
something  that  would  inure  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  the  Philippines.  The  coal  now  consumed  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  brought  from  Japan  and  Australia,  which  sells  at  a 
very  high  price—-$5.oo  and  $6.00  per  ton — and  is  not  of  too 
good  a  quality  at  that.  The  development  of  the  very  promising 
seams  of  coal  which  have  been  discovered  and  in  some  of  which 
the  progress  has  been  very  considerable,  would  have  a  three- 
fold result.  In  the  first  place  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  power 
to  local  industries;  in  the  second  place  it  would  attract  foreign 
steamers  to  come  to  Manila  for  their  supply;  and  in  the  third 
place  it  would  result  in  the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of 
money  which  are  now  sent  out  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of 
wages  to  coal  operators,  and  thus  stimulate  our  own  business. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  go  still  further  in  order  to 
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hasten  the  beneficial  result  of  our  work  and  crystalize  it  into  the 
shape  we  want.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  make  a  campaign 
tending  to  educate  and  induce  the  local  farmer  to  change  his 
methods,  to  increase  his  production  and  better  the  quality  of 
his  product.  I  have  wondered  for  some  time  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  establish  in  each  province  a  government  farm  which 
would  be  at  the  same  time  an  agricultural  school,  a  place  where 
seeds  could  be  grown  to  give  the  best  grade  of  plants  for  each 
province ;  a  school  of  Arts  and  Trades,  where  the  students  would 
be  taught  to  make  and  repair  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  their  own  provinces  and  where  the 
government  could  maintain  a  certain  number  of  steam  plows 
and  other  cultivating  and  harvesting  machinery,  which  could  be 
available  for  use  by  people  owning  neighboring  farms,  they  to 
get  their  land  plowed  and  work  done  for  a  percentage  of  the 
crop.  This  would  seem  to  be  paternalism  running  to  an  extreme 
but  it  would  be  an  optional  paternalism.  No  man  need  make  use 
of  the  government  assistance  unless  he  elects  to.  It  would  not 
be  free  service,  tending  to  pauperize  the  people,  for  from  the 
improved  crop  which  they  would  get  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
the  government  for  all  costs  and  still  be  better  off  than  they 
were.  The  criterion  of  the  success  of  each  of  these  govern- 
ment farms  would  be  the  financial  success  of  the  same,  for  I 
believe  that  a  farm  maintained  by  the  government  which  does 
not  pay  is  not  the  kind  of  example  which  does  the  most  good. 
In  some  ways  this  would  not  be  a  wholly  new  development. 
The  administrators  of  the  friar  lands  do  some  of  these  things 
and  the  penal  colony  at  Iwahig  is  maintaining  a  government 
farm  which  it  is  believed  will  show  good  results  some  day. 

In  conclusion  I  summarize  our  immediate  problems  as  follows : 

ist.  To  develop  the  physique  of  the  people,  so  that  it  is  physi- 
cally possible  for  them  to  do  an  able-bodied  man's  labor. 

2d.  To  open  up  the  means  of  communication,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  most  economical  handling  of  the  products  of  the  islands. 

3d.  To  stimulate  the  production  along  the  more  modern  lines 
in  order  to  make  the  labor  which  we  have  efficient.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Fernando  Calderon,  of  Manila,  Professor  in  the  Philippine 
Medical  School,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Coh- 
gress  on  Tuberculosis  recently  held  in  Washington. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   FERNANDO  CALDERON 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  scarcely  counts  to-day  with  7,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  though  with  enough  territory  to  hold  about 
40,000,000,  who  could  develop  the  natural  resources  endowed  by 
Mother  Nature  to  that  gifted  country. 

This  small  population  is  not  increasing,  not  because  of  race 
suicide  in  its  different  forms  as  in  other  countries,  but  formerly, 
in  part,  because  of  the  revolution  against  Spain  in  1896,  the  war 
against  the  United  States  in  1899  and  the  epidemics  of  cholera, 
bubonic  plague  and  some  others.  These  causes  are  removed 
to-day.  The  revolution  and  war  are  over.  The  epidemics  are 
checked  by  the  excellent  sanitary  measures  taken,  and  if  cholera 
breaks  out  now  and  then,  it  is  controlled  with  a  very  few  vic- 
tims. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  search  deeper  for  the  true 
cause  of  this  stagnation,  or  rather  decrease,  of  the  Philippine 
population.  And  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  that  the  cause  is  the 
alarming  mortality  among  infants  under  five  years  of  age. 

On  different  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  given  a  warning  and 
proved  by  figures  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  among  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  and  now,  after 
a  more  careful  study,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ratify  my  former 
statement. 

In  my  belief,  this  overwhelmingly  high  rate  in  the  mortality 
among  infants  under  five  years  of  age  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Filipino  mothers  as  to  the  proper  care  of  their  babies.  This 
ignorance  will  remain,  I  am  afraid,  because  we  do  not  have  char- 
itable institutions  as  those  existing  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
— institutions  where  mothers  and  girls  can  apply  for  instructions 
and  help  in  order  to  carry  out  properly  and  with  success  their 
sacred  duty  of  raising  the  baby  properly. 

In  the  practice  of  my  profession  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  through  facts  the  above-mentioned  ignorance  of  the  Filipino 
mothers.  We  see  mothers  suffering  from  tuberculosis  nursing 
their  children,  thus  transmitting  the  deadly  bacilli  to  their  tender 
offspring;  mothers  suffering  from  beri-beri  transmitting,  also 
through  nursing,  the  mortal  bacilli  causing  the  baby  to  suffer 
from  a  common  tropical  malady  among  infants  called  taon,  which 
ravishly  cut  thousands  of  blooming  lives  throughout  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago. 

I  can  mention  many  cases  like  this  to  show  you  the  real  need  of 
institutions  which  will  spread  throughout  the  islands  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  motherhood. 

In  order  to  satisfy  this  need  a  year  ago  an  institution  of  the 
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kind  mentioned  was  established  through  my  initiative  called  "  The 
Protection  of  the  Infant"  This  institution  was  organized  in  the 
City  of  Manila  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philippine  Woman- 
hood Association,  patronized  by  the  American  philanthropist,  Dr. 
David  J.  Doherty,  who  with  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  the  present  gov- 
renor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  organized  a  society  fair  which 
collected  funds  to  meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  newly-born  insti- 
tution. Dr.  Doherty  has  also  donated  to  the  institution  a  build- 
ing situated  in  one  of  the  most  central  localities  in  the  City  of 
Manila.  Later,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  wife  of  ex-Congressman  Gilbert  of 
Indiana,  now  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  organized 
a  theatrical  affair  to  collect  more  funds  for  the  institution. 

To  these  persons  we  are  immensely  indebted,  because  with 
the  funds  collected  the  institution  was  able  to  reform  the  build- 
ing, especially  the  laboratory,  which  was  made  larger  and  better 
equipped. 

The  undoubted  charity  of  some  American  and  Filipino  philan- 
thropists of  Manila  support  the  institution  by  means  of  monthly 
subscriptions.  Three  doctors  give,  without  pay,  their  professional 
services  in  this  institution,  where  three  times  a  week  a  free  con- 
sultation is  held,  distributing  at  the  same  time,  without  charge, 
sterilized  milk  to  thirty  babies  who  are  the  only  ones  that  the 
poor  institution  can  take  care  of. 

The  results  obtained  professionally  and  the  records  are  bril- 
liant. A  great  number  of  sick  babies  have  been  cured  in  this 
dispensary  without  medicine,  but  with  only  advice  concerning 
hygiene  and  pure  sterilized  milk  in  proportion  to  the  baby's 
weight. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  professional  results  are  bril- 
liant, the  victory  in  the  way  of  spreading  among  the  mothers 
the  knowledge  of  modern  motherhood  is  still  greater. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  fact  that  this  institution  is  able  to 
support  only  thirty  poor  babies  in  the  City  of  Manila  of  nearly 
250,000  inhabitants,  we  will  readily  see  that  this  altruism  is  just 
a  drop  of  milk  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  ocean. 

If  the  American  people,  and  especially  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  dependent  peoples,  could  help  us  finan- 
cially in  the  realization  of  this  great  work,  both  countries — 
America  and  the  Philippine  Islands — would  have  solved  one  of 
the  most  vital  social  problems  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  espe- 
cially among  the  Filipinos,  who  are  to-day  sheltered  under  the 
wings  of  the  American  Eagle.     (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Calderon's  address,  Mr.  Smiley  sug- 
gested that  those  members  of  the  Conference  so  inclined  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  aid  in  the  work  Dr.  Calderon  had 
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described.    As  a  result,  about  $600  was  raised  and  later  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  authorities  in  Manila. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  who  has  twice  visited 
the  Philippines. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF    HON.   E.   J.    HILL 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  now  claimed  by  some  of  our  citizens  that 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  an  inexcusable 
blunder  and  that  the  United  States  should  at  once  withdraw 
from  the  islands  and  acknowledge  their  immediate  independence, 
retaining,  however,  such  land  and  harbors  as  we  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases. 

If  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  an  inexcusable  blunder, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  responsibility  for  it,  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Treaty,  by  which  we  come  into  possession  of 
the  islands,  was  not  the  result  of  party  action,  for  the  Senate 
was  so  constituted  at  that  time  that  neither  party  could  have 
passed  it,  and  either  party  could  have  prevented  it.  In  years 
gone  by  some  of  these  persons  have  assumed  to  base  their  declar- 
ations in  favor  of  immediate  independence  for  the  Filipinos  on 
principle,  and  said  this  Republic  ought  not  to  govern  any  terri- 
tory whose  people  were  not  inherently  fit  to  be  members  of  our 
body  politic. 

In  doing  it  they  ignored  the  conditions  of  every  territorial  addi- 
tion which  has  been  made  in  our  history  from  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase to  that  of  Alaska. 

They  put  limitations  on  the  independent  sovereign  power  of 
this  nation  and  they  forgot  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States." 

For  one  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  any  people  on  earth, 
whether  they  choose  to  live  under  an  emperor,  a  king  or  a  presi- 
dent, possess  any  right,  power,  privilege  or  prerogative  which 
this  Republic  does  not  possess. 

If  it  was  wrong  to  take  and  hold  the  Philippines,  it  was  equally 
wrong  to  do  the  same  thing  with  Porto  Rico,  and  to  intervene 
as  we  have  done  in  Cuba  to  maintain  peace  and  order  there,- and 
yet  no  protest  has  been  made  by  any  one  in  either  of  these  cases. 

The  fact  is,  that  while  some  of  these  people,  as  individuals, 
are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  to  the 
Filipinos  by  our  continuance  there,  the  real  protest  was  a  very 
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strange  cry,  coming  as  it  did  from  an  organization  which  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  building  upon  human  slavery  as 
its  chief  corner  stone. 

Was  it  to  acquire  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases  that  our 
boys  volunteered  and  served  in  the  Spanish  War,  or  was  it  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  performance  of  a  national  duty? 
I  give  them  credit  for  the  higher  motive. 

By  what  better  right  do  we  hold  Porto  Rico  than  we  do  the 
Philippine  Islands?  and  yet  the  demand  now  is  for  a  territorial 
government  for  the  one  and  for  the  policy  of  "  scuttle  "  towards 
the  other.  Is  it  because  Porto  Rico  would  doubtless  become  a 
state  in  time,  and  that  statehood  for  the  Philippines  is  forever 
impossible?  Are  we  to  do  our  duty  now  where  it  lies  nearby 
and  gives  promise  of  quick  return,  and  shirk  that  duty  far  away 
and  when  done  at  greater  cost  ?  Will  this  great  nation  put  justice 
and  right  in  one  side  of  the  scales,  and  tobacco  and  sugar  in  the 
other,  and  measure  our  responsibility  to  the  people  whom  we 
released  from  Spanish  cruelty  by  dollars  and  cents? 

Such  a  policy  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  close 
every  missionary  institution  in  the  world,  and  in  this  particular 
case  would  bring  us  just  condemnation  as  highway  robbers  of 
civilization  in  its  progress  around  the  globe,  for  under  this 
program  the  people  would  be  abandoned  and  coaling  stations 
and  naval  bases  for  our  own  use  would  be  retained. 

If  we  are  rightfully  in  the  Philippines,  our  duty  to  those 
people  is  clear  and  plain,  to  lift  them  up  to  a  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  to  stay  there  until  the  work  is  done.  If  we  are 
not  there  by  right,  to  take  their  lands  and  waters  for  our  own 
purposes  or  to  compel  them  by  force  to  sell  any  part  of  their 
territory  to  us,  is  just  as  much  an  international  robbery  as  if  the 
nations  of  Europe  should  unitedly  demand  like  privileges  upon 
our  shores. 

Whether  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  was  a  blunder  or 
not  in  its  beginning,  let  us  face  it  now  like  men  and  not  run 
away  from  it  like  cowards  and  despoilers  of  a  helpless  people. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  the  time  is  coming  soon  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  will  be  a  part  of  international  law  and  the 
Golden  Rule  will  be  a  guide  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 
It  is  only  a  century  ago  that  our  first  President  said  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  "  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinter- 
ested favors  from  another/'  and  yet  this  very  year,  in  transmit- 
ting to  Congress  the  report  of  Secretary  Taft  on  the  Philip- 
pines, Theodore  Roosevelt  said :  "  I  question  whether  there  is  a 
brighter  page  in  the  annals  of  international  dealing  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak  than  the  page  which  tells  of  our  doings  in 
the  Philippines.,, 
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Let  mc  tell  you  that  story  briefly — 

In  1901  I  made  a  trip  around  the  world,  intending  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  study  conditions 
there.  I  was  then  a  thorough  pessimist  with  reference  to  the 
whole  question.  Entering  the  archipelago  through  the  San  Ber- 
nadino  Straits,  I  sailed  up  among  the  islands  to  Manila,  and  went 
by  the  only  railroad  in  the  Philippines,  a  hundred  miles  through 
the  Island  of  Luzon. 

Going  right  out  of  New  England  in  March  into  the  tropics, 
the  climate  seemed  to  me  to  be  intolerable,  and  compared  with 
our  own,  their  sanitary  conditions  were  simply  horrible.  Cholera, 
bubonic  plague  and  small  pox  were  a  common  scourge. 

With  sixty  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  with  no  means  of  communication  with  each 
other,  the  natural  product  of  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
greed,  graft  and  cruelty,  with  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  unable 
to  read  and  write  in  any  language,  and  not  more  than  three  per 
cent,  understanding  Spanish,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  had 
looked  with  distrust  upon  the  newcomers  and  felt  that  the 
change  meant  for  them  only  a  change  of  masters  and  not  the 
freedom  for  which  they  had  been  struggling  for  many  years. 
The  masses  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  United  States, 
not  even  of  its  existence,  much  less  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
people,  and  we  did  not  know  much  more  about  them. 

There  were  nearly  eight  million  of  them  living  in  nature's  para- 
dise and  thinking  that  we  had  come  to  rob  and  plunder  and 
oppress  them  as  Spain  had  done.  From  past  experience  they 
knew  and  expected  nothing  else,  and  so,  under  the  leadership  of 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  ambitious  and  well-educated  men,  they 
had  risen  in  insurrection.  It  was  not  only  a  protest  against  con- 
trol by  us,  but  it  was  island  against  island,  the  Visayan  against 
the  Tagalog  and  the  Moros  against  all,  and  the  result  was  sure 
to  be  not  only  anarchy  but  barbarism. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do,  and  that 
was  for  humanity's  sake  to  bring  peace  and  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  to  give  to  those 
people  and  the  citizens  of  other  nations  who  were  in  business 
there  some  form  of  government  in  place  of  that  which  we  had 
driven  out. 

When  I  reached  the  Philippines  the  American  soldier  had  done 
his  work,  and  an  armed  peace  prevailed  in  the  commercial  cen- 
ters. Brigandage  was  common  in  the  interior  of  the  islands, 
and  safety  to  our  own  people  was  only  secured  by  constant  vigi- 
lance. 

I  remained  there  ten  days,  and  was  amazed  and  discouraged 
by  the  greatness  of  the  task  which  we  had  assumed  and  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  lay  the  burden  down  or  hon- 
orably escape  its  obligations.  It  seemed  to  me  that  success  was 
almost  hopeless.  But  there  were  two  factors  in  the  problem  to 
which  I  had  given  no  thought. 

On  the  way  over  I  had  stopped  at  Guam  and  visited  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Aguinaldo  revolt,  who  had  been  captured  and  were 
in  confinement  there.  Among  them  was  Mabini,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Aguinaldo  Government,  and  probably  the  ablest 
Filipino  of  his  time. 

I  told  him  the  news  which  had  come  to  us  by  cable,  the  day 
before  we  left  San  Francisco,  that  Aguinaldo  had  been  captured. 

His  face  lighted  up  and  he  answered  me,  "  Now  we  will  have 
peace." 

He  understood  the  situation  and  knew  that  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  peace  had  been  eliminated,  and  one  factor  in  the 
problem  disposed  of. 

The  other  factor  was  in  Manila.  His  name  was  William 
Howard  Taft.  He  had  been  chosen  as  the  one  man  in  the 
United  States  who  would  best  grapple  with  and  conquer  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines.  He  had  the  brain  to  conceive  and 
the  nerve  to  execute.  Judicial  experience  had  qualified  him  for 
patient  investigation,  and  firm  decision  when  right  conclusions 
were  reached.  He  realized  the  greatness  of  his  task  and  knew . 
that  if  progress  was  made,  it  must  be  by  first  securing  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  who  distrusted  us,  and  that 
this  could  not  be  done  except  by  trusting  them.  At  first  mis- 
understood by  the  natives,  criticised  by  the  army,  and  hated  by 
the  grafters  and  speculators  who  had  gathered  there  from  all 
nations,  he  held  the  scales  of  justice  at  an  even  balance  and 
demanded  from  all  alike  an  obedience  to  such  law  and  an  honest 
administration  of  such  civil  government  as  conditions  would  per- 
mit from  time  to  time  to  be  put  into  operation.  And  in  the  end 
he  won  the  admiration  and  love  of  all  whose  confidence  and 
regard  was  worth  having,  and  the  healthy  respect  of  the  few 
remaining  irreconcilable  ones. 

Ten  days  after  reaching  Manila,  deeming  it  courteous  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  at  the 
same  time  bid  him  goodbye,  I  called  on  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  call.  Introducing  myself,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  there 
but  a  short  time  and  was  about  to  leave  and  had  called  to  wish 
him  success  and  say  goodbye.  As  I  opened  the  office  door  to  go 
away,  he  called  me  back  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  think."  I  replied,  "  I  don't  think  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  think."  "Ah,"  said  he,  "  but  you  will  think  and  you'll 
go  home  and  tell  your  people  what  you  think,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me."    My  reply  was,  "  I  think  you  are  going  too  fast  with 
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civil  government."  "  It  may  be,"  said  he,  "  but  time  will  tell," 
and  we  said  goodbye.  His  faith  was  greater  than  mine,  and 
time  has  told  me  that  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

Time  has  told  in  the  suppression  of  ladronism,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  law  and  order  throughout  the  archipelago, 
in  the  self-government  of  their  municipalities  and  provinces, 
and  the  organization  of  a  national  assembly  by  popular  vote. 

Time  has  told  in,  the  development  of  a  system  of  education 
which  to  me  is  a  marvel  and  a  wonder.  Think  of  it.  In  the  last 
year  of  Spanish  control,  the  appropriation  for  schools  was 
$80,000  and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  100,000  scholars,  with 
the  crudest  methods  of  instruction  and  in  the  dialects  of  the  local 
tribes.  Last  year  two  million  dollars  were  appropriated  for  school 
purposes,  so  that  the  American  common  school  is  in  full  working 
order  now,  and  away  over  there  in  the  far  East  nearly  half  a 
million  brown  boys  and  girls  are  daily  saluting  the  American 
flag  and  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  our  own  tongue. 
The  Census  of  1902  shows  that  there  were  more  than  two  million 
children  of  school  age  between  five  and  seventeen  years.  They 
are  eager  to  study  and  quick  to  learn,  and  nothing  but  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people  and  lack  of  equipment  and  teachers  prevents 
double  the  daily  attendance  which  is  now  recorded. 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  future.  This  is  the  advance  guard  of 
American  civilization  which  will  in  time  bring  to  half  of  the 
population  of  the  world  in  the  Orient  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
the  free  institutions  which  our  fathers  gave  to  us. 

Time  has  told  in  extending  to  these  people  who  had  no  rights 
under  Spanish  despotism  except  to  be  plundered  and  robbed, 
every  privilege  which  you  and  I  enjoy  under  our  National  Con- 
stitution except  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  trial  by  jury,  and  of 
course  the  latter  cannot  come  until  education  is  more  widely 
diffused  among  the  adults. 

Time  has  told  in  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  effective  Civil  Service  system,  the  development  of  an 
internal  and  customs  revenue  which  last  year  gave  them  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  three  million  dollars,  available  for  education  and 
public  works  in  the  future,  in  the  enactment  of  a  homestead  law 
and  the  opening  of  public  domain  to  settlement,  in  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  and  giving  to  all  the  largest  religious 
freedom,  and  in  methods  of  sanitation  which  make  it  possible 
for  our  own  people  to  live  there  in  safety. 

And  time  has  told  in  public  improvements.  In  the  first  five 
years  of  American  occupation  nearly  five  million  dollars  were 
expended  in  highways  and  bridges.  When  I  first  went  there  our 
ship,  with  others,  anchored  nearly  three  miles  out  in  Manila 
Bay,  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  that  tropical  climate.    To-day 
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a  breakwater  costing  four  million  dollars  gives  protection  to  a 
fine  harbor,  and  steel  wharves  will  soon  be  under  construction, 
and  then  Manila  will  be  the  only  port  in  the  Orient  where  a  ship 
can  go  to  a  wharf  and  discharge  its  cargo  into  a  warehouse  in 
safety.  Ten  years  ago  the  streets  of  Manila  were  mud,  its  sewers 
were  open  ditches,  and  public  improvements  of  all  kinds  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  To-day  forty  miles  of  trolley  line, 
as  complete  as  any  in  this  country,  furnishes  accommodations  to 
its  patrons  and  handsome  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  Water- 
works and  sewers  are  now  under  construction  at  an  expense  of 
four  million  dollars.  A  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  has  cost  a  mil- 
lion more  and  is  rapidly  paying  for  itself  from  its  own  earnings. 
Navigation  among  the  islands  has  been  made  safe  by  a  complete 
light-house  system,  and  a  well-organized  weather  bureau.  Seven 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines  and  more  than  five 
hundred  post  offices  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  among 
the  islands.  The  railroad  mileage  of  Spanish  time  has  already 
been  doubled,  and  franchises  have  been  given  and  construction 
begun  under  plans  which  will  increase  it  by  at  least  five-fold. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  and  which 
bear  witness  to  the  progress  made  under  American  occupation. 
Every  dollar  of  these  expenditures  has  been  paid  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  or  provision  made  for  their  future  adjustment. 
No  part  of  this  is  at  your  cost  or  mine. 

To-day  about  one-fifth  of  our  little  army  is  stationed  there, 
and  that,  together  with  a  brigade  of  native  Filipino  troops,  impose 
a  burden  upon  our  treasury  of  not  to  exceed  six  million  dollars 
annually.  It  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  seven  cents  per 
capita  of  our  population  in  the  greatest  missionary  enterprise 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  Christian  civilization,  to  lift  up  a  nation  and  put  it  upon 
its  feet  and  hold  it  there  until  it  can  walk  and  step  out  as  a  free 
self-governing  republic  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Englishmen  say  it  cannot  be  done,  and  point  to  India,  where 
they  are  squeezing  the  life  blood  from  their  people  as  the  only 
true  method  of  administering  a  colonial  system. 

And  yet  some  of  our  people  declare  it  to  be  an  "  inexcusable 
blunder  "  and  insist  upon  first  taking  from  them  such  harbors  and 
territory  as  we  think  we  may  want  for  coaling  stations  and  naval 
bases  and  then,  abandoning  them  to  themselves,  at  our  own  cost 
for  all  time  to  come,  standing  guard  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  other  nations. 

I  point  you  to  our  unfortunate  experience  in  Cuba,  and  in  con- 
trast, to  our  marked  success  in  Porto  Rico,  as  a  striking  object 
lesson  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  as  that. 

There  is^some  excuse  for  such  a  course  with  Cuba,  for  it  is  but 
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sixty  miles  from  our  own  shores  and  remote  from  other  powers. 
But  the  Philippines  are  7,000  miles  from  us  and  within  a  day's 
sail  of  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is  but  one  alternative,  to  hold 
them  with  the  good  will  of  the  Filipino  people,  or  abandon  them 
to  anarchy  among  themselves  and  to  become  an  international 
nuisance  in  the  world's  affairs. 

In  1905  I  was  there  again  as  a  member  of  the  Taft  Party.  Let 
me  quote  you  the  opinions  of  some  of  their  own  leaders,  repre- 
senting the  differing  views  of  future  policy.  They  are  taken  from 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  thirty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Congress,  with  hundreds  of  Filipino  citizens 
gathered  in  the  City  Hall  at  Manila,  on  August  29,  1905. 

The  first  man  who  spoke  was  Mr.  Vincente  Illustre,  a  member 
of  Aguinaldo's  Hong  Kong  Junta.  Of  the  protectorate  scheme 
he  said : 

"The  protectorate  perhaps  would  not  be  well  or  favorably  received 
by  either  one  country  or  the  other.  If  no  benefits  were  to  be  derived 
by  the  United  States,  such  a  thing  would  not  be  desirable  upon  its  part; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  demanded  in  return  for  its  protec- 
tion a  large  measure  of  guaranty  of  its  interests  in  exchange  for  such  a 
protectorate,  such  a  protectorate  would  not  be  desirable  to  the  Filipino 
people." 

At  the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  signed  by  thirty-two 
irreconcilables  and  calling  for  immediate  independence,  ft  fairly 
portrays  their  idea  of  what  free  government  means  to  them. 

"If  the  Philippine  Archipelago  has  a  governable  popular  mass  called 
upon  to  obey,  and  a  directing  class  charged  with  the  duty  of  governing, 
it  is  in  condition  to  govern  itself.  These  factors,  not  counting  incidental 
ones,  are  the  only  two  by  which  to  determine  the  political  capacity  of 
a  country;  an  entity  that  knows  how  to  govern,  the  directing  class,  and 
an  entity  that  knows  how  to  obey,  the  popular  masses." 

The  question  being  raised  as  to  whether  the  Visayan  and  Moro 
groups  of  islands  would  accept  Tagalog  supremacy,  Senator 
Newlands  said  to  Mr.  Illustre : 

"Well,  I  understand,  you  mean  that  refusal  upon  the  part  of  some  of 
these  islands  could  justify  you  in  restoring  to  arms  to  force  them  to 
recognize  your  authority.  Is  that  correct?  Senor  Illustre.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  it  would  be,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  when  a  member  of  the 
body  is  wrenched  out  of  its  proper  place;  it  is  quite  proper  to  use  force 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  proper  position." 

Later  in  the  hearings  when  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration 
was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Dominador  Gomez,  a  Spaniard  and 
prominent  leader  among  those  demanding  immediate  independ- 
ence, said : 

"We  here  in  the  Philippines  do  not  desire  the  Chinaman  as  a  mechanic 
or  as  a  teacher;  we  desire  him,  and  this  I  will  say,  though  it  may  be 
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an  offensive  phrase  to  them— we  desire  the  Chinese  here  merely  and 
purely  as  work  animals  for  the  cultivation  of  our  fields." 

Governor  Dancel  of  the  Province  of  Rizal,  then  serving  his 
second  term  as  Governor,  and  having  been  re-elected  by  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  votes  cast,  expressed  his  views  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.    He  said : 

"I  believe  that  in  case  of  granting  immediate  independence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Filipino  government  at  the  present  time,  that  in  place 
of  peace  we  would  have  anarchy,  because  under  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  if  it  were  to  have  its  immediate  independence  the  right  of 
might  would  prevail  and  not  the  ri^ht  of  law. 

"Now,  I  have  said  that  the  sensible  people— meaning  the  people  who 
study,  the  people  who  reflect — are  not  in  favor  of  immediate  independ- 
ence. Now,  with  regard  to  the  masses  of  the  people — that  is,  the  lower 
classes,  the  poor  people — I  would  say  that  this  country  is  a  very  special 
one  with  regard  to  that  class.  The  lower  classes  form  a  large  mass  of 
the  people,  who  are  easily  led  or  swayed  one  way  or  the  other.  I,  as 
governor  of  my  province,  have  therefore  tried  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  the  masses  the  idea  of  work,  telling  them  to  cease  talking  upon 
politics,  telling  them  that  what  we  needed  here  was  not  orators  but 
plowmen."  , 

At  the  close  of  Governor  Dancel's  remarks,  Representative 
Payne  asked  Mr.  Arellano  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  thought 
the  people  were  not  prepared  for  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. Mr.  Arellano  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippines  and  by  general  ability  and  marked  legal  attain- 
ments, is  eminently  qualified  to  grace  any  court  in  this  country 
or  any  other.    He  said : 

"Education  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  among  the  people — it 
has  been  introduced  only  recently  in  a  true  sense;  nor  have  the  people 
been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  individual  rights^  and  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  responsibilities  which  would  be  incumbent  upon 
them  if  they  were  to  have  self-government." 

Representative  Payne:  Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  education  toward  that  end — the  end  of  preparing  the 
people  for  self-government? 

Chief  Justice  Arellano:     Notable  progress;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Luzuriaga  said: 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  number  of  Filipinos  who  have  the 
earnest  conviction  that  immediate  independence  would  have  very  dis- 
astrous results.  This  belief  is  based  (i)  on  the  fact  that  education 
with  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  is  just  beginning;  and 

(2)  that  the  other  10  per  cent,  of  the  people,  commonly  called  the 
directing  class,  are  divided  up  into  factions  and  that  we  would  have  the 
same  state  of  affairs  that  we  had  during  the  Philippine  Revolution;  and 

(3)  because  the  economic  situation  of  the  country  is  a  very  precarious 
one." 

I  will  quote  finally  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Legarda,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  now  a  Resident 
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Commissioner  at  Washington,  having  been  chosen  to  that  position 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    He  said : 

"The  intelligent  people  of  the  islands,  I  am  certain,  will  refuse 
and  protest  as  much  as  they  can  against  independence ;  the  most  conserva- 
tive people  would  not  consent  to  have  independence  at  present. 

"  Representative  Payne :  Do  you  agree  with  one  of  the  other  speakers, 
that  anarchy  would  follow? 

"  Commissioner  Legarda :    Yes,  sir. 

"  Senator  Newlands :  Mr.  Legarda,  do  you  favor  ultimate  independence 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  or  do  you  desire  them  to  be  permanently 
retained  by  the  United  States? 

"Commissioner  Legarda:  I  cannot  answer  your  question  categorically 
without  giving  an  explanation  of  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  believe  and  I  have  always  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  generous  with  the  Filipino  people  and  that  if  the  Filipino  people 
are  treated  justly  they  will  never  ask  for  independence." 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  a  more  concise  and  yet 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  than  is  found  in  this 
last  statement,  and  we  might  well  accept  it  as  a  guide  for  us  in 
our  dealings  with  all  of  our  insular  possessions.  Justice  and  gen- 
erosity. Who  could  ask  a  better  rule  than  that  to  govern  and  con- 
trol our  mutual  relations? 

It  was  to  such  an  end  that  William  H.  Taft  has  worked  and 
labored  for  four  years  in  the  Islands  as  Commissioner  and  Civil 
Governor,  and  four  years  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  now  the  Philippines  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
not  only  justice,  but  the  same  fair  treatment,  which  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  have  received  for  the  past  eight  years. 

And  why  should  we  not  give  it  to  them  ?  No  American  indus- 
try can  possibly  be  harmed  and  great  advantage  will  accrue  to 
both  peoples  in  many  ways.  We  are  buying  to-day  sixteen  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  sugar  from  foreign  nations.  Why  should 
we  hesitate  to  take  a  fifth  of  that  from  our  own  possessions.  We 
consumed  last  year  eight  and  one-half  billions  of  cigars,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  six  hundred  million.  The 
entire  production  in  the  Philippines  was  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  and  only  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of  that  was 
exported.  No  man  in  the  United  States  would  know  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  entire  production  of  both  crops,  except  in  the  greater 
prosperity  of  the  islands  and  consequent  increased  demand  for 
the  output  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

Why  should  we  surrender  to  England,  Germany  and  Spain  an 
annual  trade  of  twenty-four  million  dollars  in  manufactured 
products,  a  trade  to  which  we  have  a  natural  right,  coming  as  it 
does  from  our  own  possession? 

What  it  would  mean  to  us,  can  be  judged  by  what  has  come 
from  our  dealings  with  Porto  Rico. 
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With  the  Dingley  Tariff  around  Porto  Rico  and  free  trade  with 
the  United  States,  its  commerce  has  grown  in  ten  years  from 
twenty-two  millions  to  fifty-six  million  dollars,  and  where  we 
handled  one-sixth  of  it  ten  years  ago,  now  six-sevenths  of  it 
comes  to  us.  Has  it  not  paid  us  there  to  do  the  plain  duty  which 
William  McKinley  recommended  in  our  dealings  with  our  West 
India  wards. 

I  wish  I  could  make  a  like  statement  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines, but  the  fact  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  still 
stands  between  us  and  their  trade  so  that  while  their  foreign 
commerce  has  increased  from  forty  to  sixty  million  dollars  since 
American  occupation,  aside  from  hemp,  foreign  countries  con- 
trolled nine-tenths  of  it  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  we  bought  from  them  last  year  ten  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  hemp,  but  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  refuse  to 
allow  them  to  charge  any  export  duty  on  shipments  of  it  to  the 
United  States  as  they  do  to  all  other  countries,  so  that  under  this 
law  we  have  taken  from  the  Philippine  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  our  cordage  manufacturers  the  sum  of  $2,414,752  in  the  past 
six  years. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  give  to  the  Philippines  the  prosperity 
which  Porto  Rico  has  to-day  by  opening  our  markets  to  them  on 
similar  terms,  or  we  can  keep  them  poor  and  helpless  as  we  found 
them.  The  responsibility  is  with  us  and  not  with  them  for  we 
make  the  law  in  Washington  for  both  countries. 

They  only  ask  for  justice  at  our  hands. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  Philippine  question  for  your  consid- 
eration from  the  viewpoint  of  national  duty  on  our  part,  of  moral 
and  educational  uplift  on  theirs,  and  of  commercial  advantage 
to  both. 

And  yet  some  people  say  that  the  experiment  is  an  "  inexcus- 
able blunder."  If  they  are  right,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  na- 
tional conscience,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  around  the 
globe  ought  to  be  stopped  forthwith. 

Coming  away  from  Manila,  our  party  sailed  across  the  China 
Sea  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  is 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River.  Sixty  years  ago  it 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  was  then 
a  barren  rock.  To-day  the  splendid  city  of  Victoria  fronts  the 
bay  and  climbs  the  mountain  slopes  behind  its  shores.  It  is  a  city 
of  220,000  people,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Far  East  and  the 
sixth  largest  shipping  port  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  twenty 
years  after  that  cession,  no  year  passed  by  but  that  some  man 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  moved  for  a  retrocession 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  grievous  burden  to  the  English  peo- 
ple.   To-day  Great  Britain  would  as  soon  part  with  Liverpool 
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as  Hong  Kong,  for  in  the  next  half  century  the  world  will  show 
no  greater  strides  in  commercial  development  and  christian  civil- 
ization, than  will  be  found  in  the  Far  East. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  richest,  strongest  and  most 
progressive  nation  on  the  globe,  ought  to  do  its  part  of  the  work 
and  share  in  its  results,  and  I  believe  our  people  will  so  decide. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  next  to  hear  from  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B. 
Rossiter,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Manila. 

ADVANCE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS   OF   REV.    DR.    S.    B.    ROSSITER 

There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  in  the  Philippines. 
Americans  are  there  not  by  any  choice  of  their  own,  but  because 
of  the  overrulings  of  a  higher  power.  We  discern  a  purpose  of 
God  in  the  oblique  but  forward  movement  of  the  great  republic 
on  the  great  checker  board  and  something  to  achieve  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly revealed.  This  is  most  potently  believed  among  us.  The 
Governor-General  believes  it.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
believe  it.  Our  thoughtful  conservative  men  believe  it.  No  sen- 
timent is  so  ardently  applauded  in  the  meetings  of  American  men 
as  the  one  of  the  lofty  and  altruistic  purpose  of  our  nation. 

We  are  advised  sometimes  to  study  England's  methods  of 
colonization.  You  might  as  well  study  methods  of  submarine 
navigation  to  help  you  understand  the  flight  of  the  aeroplane. 
England's  plan  in  her  colonies  is  so  entirely  different  from 
American's  purpose  in  the  Philippines  that  they  do  not  even 
touch.  England  may  be  right  and  wise,  and  we  may  be  wrong 
and  foolish,  but  our  occupancy  of  the  Philippines  is  providential, 
our  purpose  altruistic  and  the  end  to  lift  a  people  from  supersti- 
tion, low  living  and  abusive  rule  up  to  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment. For  failure  or  success  we  plunge  along  that  line.  Let 
no  man  trouble  us.  We  bear  in  our  todies  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  we  fail,  the  brightest 
star  that  ever  shone  over  this  poor  struggling  human  race  goes 
out  of  the  sky;  and  if  ye  succeed,  a  whole  race  is  lifted  to 
higher  levels.  Let  the  problem  be  worked  out  and  its  records 
be  written  down  in  the  books  to  shame  or  glorify  our  Ameri- 
can Republic.    We  take  the  risks. 

In  regard  to  our  taking  possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  the  first,  the  argument  of  the  three  horns  has  never  been 
answered.  And  the  ex-Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  has  stated 
the  argument  in  simple  language. 
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"We  got  into  the  Philippines  against  our  will.  That  is, 
Dewey  won  a  victory  there  and  after  he  had  won  that  victory 
we  could  not  get  out  because  we  had  a  dilemma  before  us  of 
three  horns. 

"  The  first  one  was,  should  we  turn  the  islands  back  to  Spain  ? 
When  we  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Filipinos  to  assist  us  in  turn- 
ing the  Spaniards  out,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  for  us  to 
win  the  Filipinos  back  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Spain  with  whom 
we  had  fought,  with  the  Filipinos  by  our  side. 

"  The  next  horn  of  the  dilemma  was,  Should  we  turn  these 
islands  over  to  the  Filipinos?  While  we  were  there  the  Fili- 
pinos had  a  government  under  Aguinaldo,  of  five  or  six  months 
continuance,  and  there  never  was  in  the  history  of  these  islands 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Spanish  tyranny  such  a  want  altogether 
of  a  decent  government  as  there  was  under  Aguinaldo,  demon- 
strating to  those  who  were  there  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  turn  these  islands  over  to  that  government  or  to  those  people 
at  that  time. 

"The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  that  we  should  take 
the  islands  ourselves,  that  we  should  do  for  the  Filipinos  as  we 
would  if  they  were  children,  exercising  a  sacred  trust  for  them : 
that  we  should  treat  the  islands  as  for  them  alone,  and  should 
educate  them  and  gradually  train  them  up  in  the  practice  in 
self-government,  until  possibly  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
could  stand  alone  and  that  is  the  theory  that  we  are  attempting 
to  carry  out." 

And  the  argument  of  the  signs  of  the  times  has  yet  to  be 
dealt  with  by  some  one.  Jesus  rebuked  the  men  of  his  day  for 
not  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  the  Philippines  we 
are  confronted  by  a  vision  and  it  does  not  pass  away. 

It  is  a  mighty  fact  that  the  English  flag  and  the  American 
flag,  separated  for  an  hundred  years,  are  now  curtsying  to  each 
other  in  most  friendly  fashion  across  the  China  sea.  It  is  a 
mighty  fact  that  a  republican  form  of  government,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  is  established  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  just  off  shore  from  the  hoary  monarchies 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  mighty  fact  that  American  ideas  are  work- 
ing like  leaven  in  all  the  world. 

Sometimes  in  Manila  when  Americans  are  gathered  around 
the  Luneta  and  the  Flag  is  flying  aloft  and  the  band  is  playing 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  every  hat  is  off  and  every  one 
standing  attention,  we  feel  like  flinging  ourselves  down  on  the 
sand  and  crying,  with  outstretched  arms,  God  of  nations,  what 
does  it  all  mean?  We  would  be  indeed  blind  and  stupid  not  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 
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All  of  these  things  make  it  the  more  impossible  to  dispose  of 
these  islands  but  in  the  way  God  has  provided.  It  seems  to  me 
only  a  little  less  than  blasphemy  to  call  this  "  an  inexcusable 
blunder."  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  original  altruistic 
purpose  remains  undimmed,  through  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
Smith,  and  it  shines  just  as  strongly  in  Governor-General  Smith 
as  in  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Taft  voiced  the  thought  in  an 
address  at  the  Quill  Club  in  Manila.  "  I  speak,"  said  he,  "  as 
an  American  who  is  anxious  that  his  country  shall  be  the  first 
country  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  go  into  another 
country  with  a  truly  altruistic  spirit  and  lift  a  people  up  to  a 
height  where  they  can  govern  themselves  and  govern  themselves 
well,  and  when  they  come  to  be  fit  to  govern  themselves  well, 
as  I  hope  to  God  they  may  someday,  make  them  an  inde- 
pendent government.  When,  Mr.  Taft?  At  what  date?  Who 
can  answer  ?  No  man  can  reply  to  that  question.  The  interests 
involved,  the  reserves  of  providence  not  yet  in  the  field,  the 
complications  existing  make  it  impossible  to  utter  a  reply.  The 
man  is  a  fool  who  ventures  a  prophecy  or  fixes  a  date.  The 
Americans  are  waiting,  and  the  Filipinos  must  wait  till  the 
time  comes  for  that  word  to  be  spoken.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  government  is  making  good  its 
altruistic  purpose. 

I.  By  education  of  the  people.  The  public  school  has  become 
an  institution.  Five  hundred  thousand  pupils  are  learning  the 
English  language  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  education. 

Our  government  in  its  excessive  care  to  be  eminently  fair 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  who  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
damage  to  their  religion  in  the  public  schools  forbids  all  religious 
teaching.  The  last  word  on  that  subject  is,  "  In  view  of  the 
intimate  personal  relation  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupils,  no  religious 
instruction  of  any  nature  should  be  given  by  him  at  any  time, 
even  outside  of  the  schoolroom."  George  Washington  would  not 
have  liked  that,  for  he  said,  "  Reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle."  Goethe  said,  "Anything  that  sets  free  in- 
telligence and  not  at  the  same  time  self-control  is  fatal."  We 
fear  the  Godlessness  of  the  public  school  system  among  a  people 
who  have  not  the  other  countervailing  causes  that  make  towards 
righteousness  that  we  have.  Even  the  Negritos,  a  tribe  of  peo- 
ple, up  to  this  time  absolutely  virgin  to  the  touch  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  are  having  the  public  school  system  entered 
among  them.  The  Negrito  boys  and  girls  are  called  to  come  to 
school.  But  think  of  an  education  given  to  virgin  minds,  abso- 
lutely void  of  God!    No  word  about  God,  or  Christ,  or  the 
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church,  or  the  Bible,  ever  uttered  in  their  presence !  The  govern- 
ment is  sacrificing  God  for  the  sake  of  perfect  fairness  and  some 
of  us  think  there  might  be  found  another  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

2.  It  has  given  the  Filipinos  a  stable,  sound,  economical  cur- 
rency, the  basis  of  business  and  success,  thanks  to  ex-Governor 
Ide,  who  achieved  the  remarkable  thing  of  changing  the  currency 
of  a  nation  from  a  fickle,  variable,  expensive  one,  to  one  sound, 
good,  reliable,  without  a  jar,  and  scarcely  a  tremor,  in  the 
financial  world  and  that  within  the  space  of  two  short  years. 

3.  It  promised  them  training  in  self-government.  As  soon 
as  peace  was  prevalent,  a  census  was  taken,  the  archipelago 
divided  into  39  provinces,  each  with  a  president,  a  governor, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  then  the  assembly  with  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  province,  a  speaker  of  the  House,  who  is 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  second  man  in 
rank  in  the  islands,  the  Governor-General  being  the  first,  Fili- 
pinos in  the  Municipal  Council,  Filipinos  on  the  commission, 
just  one  less  than  the  majority,  Filipinos  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Filipinos  as  governors  of  the  provinces,  Filipinos  as  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  through  the  islands. 

In  less  than  ten  years,  the  American  government  has  lifted 
this  people  up  to  the  very  verge  and  border  line  of  self-govern- 
ment. There  they  halt.  They  may  well  halt.  The  change  from 
irresponsibility  to  responsibility  for  finance,  for  army  and  navy, 
for  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line,  for  vigilant  neighbors,  who 
could  be  enemies  in  a  minute  may  well  make  them  pause.  Their 
best  friends  advise  them  to  linger  there.  Some  good  friends 
advise  them  never  to  break  away  from  the  wise  care  of  their 
big  brother  over  the  seas. 

We  are  teaching  the  Filipinos  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  self- 
sustaining  people  by  a  proper  practice  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  islands  have  been  self-supporting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  since  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1902.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  in  the 
islands  since  its  establishment  have  been  met  entirely  from 
the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  customs  collected  in  the  islands, 
with  the  laudable  exception,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  three  million  dollars  in  1902  to  relieve  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  the  dangers  of  famine  and  dis- 
tress, caused  by  the  death  from  Rhinderpest  of  three-fourths 
of  the  cattle  of  the  islands,  and  the  government  is  about  pre- 
pared to  give  free  entrance  to  Filipino  tobacco  and  sugar  up 
to  an  amount  that  will  not  seriously  disturb  the  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  United  States.    To  impoverish  the 
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fountain  would  diminish  the  benevolence  and  helpfulness  of 
the  Sheams. 

The  Filipinos  have  complained  that  we  were  slow  in  this 
matter,  but  that  is  one  thing  the  islanders  must  learn,  that  the 
movement  of  a  democracy  is  essentially  conservative,  like  the 
flow  of  the  sea  tides.  We  are  going  to  have  satisfactory  re- 
lations between  widely  separated  parts  of  America's  posses- 
sions in  good  time.  If  our  Filipino  compatriots  complain  of 
injustice,  selfishness,  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  great  repub- 
lic, and  we  can  not  answer  the  complaint  as  fully  as  we  would 
like,  we  would  call  to  their  attention  the  tidal  wave  of  benevo- 
lence and  helpfulness  that  is  sweeping  over  the  archipelago 
from  Aparri  to  the  Celebes  as  expressing  the  good-will  and 
feeling  of  the  American  people  for  them.  When  history  in 
some  future  time  computes  the  balance,  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  our  treatment  of  the  Filipino. 

The  government  is  true  to  its  promise  in  regard  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  best  in  agricultural  and  other  implements. 
Model  farms  have  been  started  in  several  places  in  the  islands 
and  the  natives  taught  how  to  cultivate  lands,  plant,  sow,  reap, 
mow  according  to  latest  ideas.  Farming  utensils  and  ma- 
chines fitted  to  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  products  to  be 
reaped  have  been  introduced.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
three  years  ago  was  a  little  room  and  one  man.  It  is  now  a 
series  of  rooms  with  a  large  company  of  clerks  and  Filipinos 
coming  every  morning  to  get  seeds  to  plant,  and  Spanish 
newspapers  glad  to  print  every  day  the  doings  of  the  bureau. 
This  means  cultivated  farms,  improved  products,  greater 
variety  of  products,  better  food  for  the  people. 

All  this  is  civilization  and  if  civilization,  with  its  burdens, 
pains  and  privileges  is  worth  anything,  then  the  average  condi- 
tion of  the  Filipino  is  far  above  anything  he  has  ever  achieved 
before  and  so  far  from  being  "  horrible "  is  on  the  incline 
towards  comfort,  culture  and  manhood. 

President  Roosevelt  said,  "  Our  people  must  keep  steadily 
before  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  justification  of  our  stay  in 
the  Philippines  must  ultimately  rest  chiefly  upon  the  good  we 
are  able  to  do  in  the  islands." 

Because  of  charted  coast  and  lighthouses  shining  over 
dangerous  reef,  because  of  harbors  made  possible  for  largest 
fleets  and  vessels;  because  of  cities  beautiful,  cleansed,  sani- 
tary, inviting;  because  of  roads  and  railways  opening  up  the 
country  to  commerce  and  prosperity;  because  of  inventions 
that  double  the  amount  of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  because  of 
disease  and  plague  stamped  out  and  exiled ;  because  of  schools 
and  hospitals  and  sanitary  regulations  abounding  everywhere; 
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because  of  the  offering  to  the  people  a  literature  and  science, 
the  latest  and  the  best;  because  we  have  raised  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  living,  we  affirm  that  we  are  justified 
in  our  stay  in  the  Philippines.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be  Rear 
Admiral  George  C.  Remey,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  commanded 
our  Asiatic  fleet  from  1900  until  1902. 

REMARKS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  GEORGE  C.  REMEY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  first  visit  to 
Manila  was  in  the  year  1859,  when  I  was  a  midshipman.  I 
returned  there  in  1900,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  forty 
years,  to  find  the  insurrection  occupying  the  full  attention  of 
our  army  and  navy.  To  my  mind  we  are  in  the  Philippines 
legally  and  lawfully,  by  virtue  of  conquest,  purchase  and 
treaty ;  but  I  believe  by  a  still  higher  authority,  by  interposi- 
tion of  Providence — "  in  ways  which  are  inscrutable  to  us  and  . 
which  passeth  our  understanding."  However,  I  believe  the 
result  is  and  will  be  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  the 
religion  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel.  Therefore,  when  I  give  you  my  opinion  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  remain  in  the  Philippines,  you  may  understand 
that  that  is  one  of  the  great  reasons. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Pacific  in  the  near  future 
is  something  which  will  be  so  enormous  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  us  to-day  realize  it.  Now  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
commerce  and  trade  will  follow  the  flag.  I  think  it  ought 
more  truly  to  be  said  that  truth  and  justice  should  accompany 
it.  If  we  cannot,  as  a  government,  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  truth  and  justice,  let  us  get  out  of 
there!     But  we  should  aim  to  treat  them  thus. 

Mr.  Hill  spoke  about  the  tariff.  That  is  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  removed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  should  not  be  treated  like  those  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

We  should  consider  also  the  position  of  the  islands  with  ref- 
erence to  the  coast  of  China.  An  upheaval  is  now  going  on 
in  the  vast  population  of  that  great  empire,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  effect  the  presence  of  our  flag  in  the  Philippines 
may  have  on  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  that  great  Chinese  empire.  I  think  it  will  far 
exceed  anything  that  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Now  assuming  that  we  propose  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  we  treat  ourselves,  giving  them  our 
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rights  and  privileges  as  they  become  educated  up  to  it,  if  it 
were  left  to  me,  I  would  proclaim  to  the  world  in  terms  that 
could  not  be  misconstrued,  that  our  flag  was  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  stay !  But  as  a  pre-requisite  to  its  staying  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  I  say,  treat  the  inhabitants  with  truth  and 
justice,  treat  them  as  we  do  ourselves ;  and  I  think  that  under 
those  conditions  they  will  be  so  much  pleased  with  us,  that 
we  might  have  to  fight  them — I  predict — to  drive  them  away. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. 


flttb  Session 

Friday  Morning,  October  23,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  We  shall  take  up  Porto  Rico  this  morning, 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  first  speaker  a  Porto 
Rican  gentleman,  Senor  Martin  Travieso,  Jr.,  of  San  Juan,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Porto  Rico. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR 
PORTO  RICANS 

ADDRESS  OF  MARTIN  TRAVIESO,  JR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  I  enter  into  the 
subject  of  my  speech,  I  wish  to  clear  your  minds  of  any  pos- 
sible doubt  as  to  whether  my  interest  in  appearing  before  you 
is  a  strictly  personal  interest  or  the  interest  felt  by  a  man  who, 
like  all  of  you,  feels  and  strongly  believes  that  under  the 
American  constitution  there  can  be  no  other  political  status 
than  full  American  citizenship  and  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment than  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  My  personal  interest  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
this  matter.  I  am  an  American  citizen,  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  as  you  are ;  I  love  and  honor 
that  flag  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  just  as  much  as  any  of 
you;  I  learned  to  love  and  admire  the  American  people  and 
its  institutions,  while  getting  my  education  in  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Cornell,  and  in  1904,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  became  your  brother  under 
the  constitution.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I  argue  in 
favor  of  American  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans,  I  am  not 
pleading  my  own  case,  but  the  case  of  one  million  of  civilized 
and  Christian  human  beings,  who  are  at  this  very  moment 
hoping  that  my  words  may  find  an  echo  in  the  noble  heart  of 
the  American  people. 

There  are  many  important  questions  to  be  solved  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  I  will  simply  discuss  the  two  political  questions: 
the  political  status  and  "  self-government." 

When  Porto  Rico  became  a  dependency  of  the  United  States, 
her  citizens  were  citizens  of  Spain,  and  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  in  force  in  Porto  Rico. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Paris  signed  after  the  war,  the  civil  rights 
and  the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  were 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  National  Congress. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  and  the  United  States  Congress  has 
not  yet  defined  the  status  of  the  Porto  Ricans.  They  are 
called  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  a  citizenship  which  can  not  be 
recognized  under  the  principles  of  International  Law,  because 
the  island  is  not  a  free  country,  but  a  dependency  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  not  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution,  because  they  are  not  American  citi- 
zens, although  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  they  are  not 
aliens,  when  they  enter  the  United  States.  In  order  to  enjoy 
any  of  those  rights  the  Porto  Ricans  have  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  for  that  purpose  they  have  to  renounce  their 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain!  .1 
'  had  to  follow  such  an  anomalous  procedure  in  1904,  although 
our  political  relations  with  Spain  had  ceased  since  1898,  upon 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  1 

Whenever  we  make  a  plea  for  citizenship,  the  usual  answer 
of  those  opposed  to  our  petition,  against  which  no  reasonable 
argument  can  be  found,  is,  that  the  question  of  citizenship  is 
a  purely  sentimental  question.  Nobody  has  denied  or  would 
try  for  a  minute  to  deny  that  our  petition  for  citizenship  is 
inspired  by  sentiment.  The  peoples  of  Porto  Rico  have  a 
heart  and  a  soul  besides  their  digestive  apparatus;  they  are 
not,  nor  can  they  be  satisfied  with  the  present  abnormal  con- 
ditions, simply  because  they  have  enough  to  eat.  Liberty  and 
equal  rights  are  as  necessary  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  human 
being  as  food  and  drink  to  his  body.  It  is  just  because  they 
have  sentiment  that  they  are  claiming  what  in  justice  be- 
longs to  them  and  to  the  future  generations.  And  when  we 
appeal  to  the  American  people  in  demand  of  our  rights,  we  do 
so  because  we  hope  that  their  sentiment  will  compel  them  to 
do  us  justice. 

The  War  of  the  American  Revolution  was  inspired  by  senti- 
ment. The  Declaration  of  Independence  says:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  In  that  glorious  document  you  will  find  that  all 
the  facts  "  submitted  to  a  candid  world  "  are  of  a  more  or  less 
sentimental  character;  but  no  one  would  dare  deny  that  each 
and  all  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  American  people,  as  the  granting  of  American  citizenship 
is  to  the  happiness  of  my  compatriots. 
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We  all  have  hopes  in  the  great  and  noble  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  Our  task  is  a  hundredfold  lighter  than  that 
of  those  great  men  of  the  past.  They  pleaded  in  vain  to  a 
tyrant  king,  deaf  to  their  just  claims;  we  are  appealing  to  a 
free  people,  which  paid  a  high  price  for  its  freedom  and  which 
cannot  deny  us  our  rights,  without  becoming  a  worse  tyrant 
than  the  King  of  England,  because  they  would  be  guilty  of 
destroying  the  brilliant  and  precious  bequest  of  their  ancestors. 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  your  duty,  as  the  descendants 
of  those  great  men  of  the  past  who  shed  their  blood  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  to  help  the  Porto  Ricans  in  this  cam- 
paign for  the  recognition  of  their  unalienable  right  to  be  de- 
clared citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 

I  appeal  to  you,  in  Heaven's  name,  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can forefathers  to  work  without  rest  until  this  stain  is  re- 
moved from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  granting 
American  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans.  Remember  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  that  "  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand  "  and  that  "  a  government  can  not  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free."  And  remember  also 
that  anything  less  than  American  citizenship  is  slavery. 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  will  now  discuss  the  question 
of  "  self-government." 

When  the  invading  army  occupied  our  island  and  unfolded 
Old  Glory  over  our  heads,  it  was  raised  over  a  people  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  "  self-government,"  granted  by  Spain  in 
November,  1897.  Spain  had  at  last  decided  to  do  justice  to 
the  faithful  island ;  the  tutelage  of  four  hundred  years  was  re- 
moved and  the  administration  of  the  island  was  intrusted  to 
her  own  children.  And  the  Porto  Ricans,  during  that  short 
period  of  self-government,  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
they  were  capable  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  their 
country. 

The  preamble  to  the  Royal  Decree  of  1897,  granting  self- 
government  to  the  island,  contains  the  most  eloquent  proof 
of  our  capacity  and  preparation  for  self-government,  in  the 
following  words : 

"For  when  it  is  proposed  to  intrust  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to 
peoples  that  have  attained  their  majority,  either  autonomy  should  not 
be  offered  to  them  at  all,  or  it  should  be  given  to  them  complete,  in 
the  conviction  that  they  are  thus  put  on  the  path  to  prosperity,  unham- 
pered by  restrictions  or  impediments  springing  from  mistrust  or  sus- 
picion." 

Porto  Rico  was  to  the  Americans  a  new  and  unknown  coun- 
try and  therefore,  when  the  time  came  to  substitute  the 
government  of  the  sword  by  a  civil  government,  it  was  per- , 
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fectly  natural  and  proper  to  frame  a  law  whereby  the  control 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  was  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  administration.  Nobody 
would  undertake  to  deny  that  the  Organic  Law  of  Porto  Rico, 
known  as  the  Foraker  Act,  is  a  very  wise  piece  of  legislation, 
when  we  consider  it  as  a  temporary  or  provisional  law.  But 
at  the  same  time  no  constitutional  lawyer  would  undertake 
to  argue  that  such  a  law  can  be  considered  as  a  model  of  legis- 
lation, to  govern  a  country  indefinitely,  because  it  has  the 
inherent  defect  of  conferring  executive  and  legislative  powers 
upon  the  same  body  of  men.  And  besides,  it  does  not  give 
the  people  governed  thereby  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
said  body  of  men.  The  National  Congress  knew  very  well 
that  such  a  law  could  not  resist  a  judicial  and  constitutional 
criticism  and  called  it  "An  Act,  temporarily  to  provide  Porto 
Rico  with  a  civil  government,  etc." 

It  is  plainly  seen  from  the  title,  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  make  the  Foraker  Act  the  final  word  in  regard  to  the 
"  status  "  and  form  of  government  of  Porto  Rico.  It  was  a 
case  of  "  probation."  Its  purpose  was  to  give  the  United 
States  government  a  chance  to  study  the  condition  of  the 
island  and  the  qualification  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-government. 

I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  my  words 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  at  the  present  time  holding  the  offices  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Council.  I  am  criticizing  a  law  and  not  the  men 
who  hold  the  offices  created  by  such  law.  On  the  contrary, 
I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  high 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  my  distinguished  friends  and  fellow 
members,  Ward,  Hoyt,  Dexter,  Willoughby,  Gromer  and 
Grahame,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Post,  have 
done  their  work  as  true  Americans,  feeling  deeply  in  their 
noble  hearts  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  island.  And  I  do 
not  hesitate  when  I  say  that  since  the  occupation  of  the  island, 
no  finer  set  of  men  have  had  in  their  hands  the  administration 
of  the  island.  And  for  all  this  we  have  to  thank  ex-Governor 
Winthrop,  who  rescued  the  island  from  the  chaotic  state  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  his  predecessor  in  office.  If 
we  could  get  a  guaranty  that  these  men  would  continue  among 
us  indefinitely,  then  perhaps  our  plea  for  self-government 
would  not  be  so  strong. 

The  Porto  Ricans  believe  that  ten  years  of  Foraker  Law  is 
sufficient  for  them;  that  they  are  prepared  for  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  all  they  ask  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  show  their 
capacity  in  the  administration  of  the  island,  as  they  have 
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shown  it  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  municipali- 
ties, all  of  which  have  surplus  in  their  treasuries  and  have 
paid  their  indebtedness. 

At  this  point  the  following  question  may  be  asked :  When 
is  the  National  Government  going  to  know  that  Porto  Rico  is 
ready  for  self-government,  if  the  Porto  Ricans  are  not  given 
the  opportunity  of  showing  their  ability  to  govern  themselves? 
This  preparation  for  self-government  must  be  ascertained  by 
a  practical  showing  and  cannot  be  determined  by  guess  or 
opinions.  Just  as  the  fighting  efficiency  6i  an  army  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty,  until  the  battle  has  come,  no  country 
in  the  world  can  show  its  qualifications  for  self-government 
until  the  opportunity,  autonomy  or  any  other  form  of  self- 
government,  is  granted  to  its  people.  Children  would  never 
learn  how  to  walk  by  merely  looking  at  big  men  walking. 
They  must  be  put  on  their  feet  and  then  left  alone.  The  child 
tumbles  a  few  times,  gets  up  again  and  in  a  few  days  he  has 
learned  to  walk  alone.  Porto  Rico  wants  to  stand  upon  its 
own  feet.  She  wants  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  showing 
what  she  can  do,  while  Uncle  Sam  stands  by  and  watches  his 
child  walking  in  the  path  of  self-government. 

The  art  of  government  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice ; 
and  the  Porto  Ricans  are  not  being  given  any  opportunity  of 
acquiring  it.  If  since  the  civil  government  was  established 
the  assistant  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  Porto  Ricans,  there  would  be  at  this  time 
enough  men  fitted  to  fill  those  offices  whenever  any  vacancy 
should  occur;  but  these  assistants  are  Americans.  So,  the 
men  who  are  profiting  by  the  wise  teachings  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  at  the  heads  of  the  departments,  are  Ameri- 
and  not  the  Porto  Ricans,  whom  they  havp  gone  there  to 
teach. 

You  of  this  Conference  certainly  feel  that  Porto  Rico  is  not 
getting  all  that  is  due  her,  when  you  take  an  interest  in  her  prob- 
lems and  give  her  sons  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  her 
behalf. 

Porto  Rico  appeals  to  you  and  asks  you  to  do  for  her  not  less 
than  you  have  done  for  the  Indians.  She  is  not  asking  you  for 
any  material  help.  Thanks  to  God,  she  is  rich  enough  and  able 
to  provide  for  all  her  necessities.  We  only  ask  you  to  help  us  in 
the  solution  of  the  political  questions  I  have  discussed,  because 
their  solution  depends  entirely  upon  the  good  faith  and  love  of 
justice  of  the  American  people.  Your  voice,  if  raised  in  behalf 
of  Porto  Rico,  will  be  heard  all  over  this  land  and  you  will  add 
to  your  already  splendid  and  brilliant  record  a  new  victory:  the 
rescue  of  the  Porto  Ricans  from  the  anomalous  condition  of  sub- 
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jects  and  the  removal  of  such  stain  from  a  Constitution  and  a 
flag  which  were  designed  to  cover  men  of  only  one  kind,  free 
American  citizens,  and  only  one  kind  of  government,  the  govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  three  of  the  eleven 
members  of  the  Porto  Rican  Executive  Council,  or  Senate.  One 
of  them  you  have  already  heard.  The  next  two  speakers  are  also 
members  and  heads  of  executive  departments  in  the  island.  We 
will  now  listen  to  Hon.  George  Cabot  Ward,  the  Auditor  of 
Porto  Rico. 

THE  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  CABOT  WARD 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  well  said  that  the  keystone  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  is  the  continued  welfare  of  the  wage  worker, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  by 
history  it  is  that  the  permanent  greatness  of  any  state  must  ulti- 
mately depend  more  upon  the  character  of  its  country  popula- 
tion than  upon  anything  else.  No  amount  of  wealth,  no  growth 
of  city  population,  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  either  strength 
or  character  of  the  farming  population. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to-day  to  consider  with  me  briefly  this 
question  in  its  application  to  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  Let  us  see 
what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  towards  the  solution  of 
this  vital  question.  Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  believe  it 
can  be  definitely  determined  that  the  future  of  Porto  Rico  is  an 
agricultural  future ;  that  Porto  Rico  must  remain  as  it  is  to-day, 
an  agricultural  rather  than  an  industrial  community,  and  that  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  in  the  average  state  of  the  Union.  It 
is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Porto  Rican  farmer  or  "  jibaro  " 
as  he  is  called,  is  a  man  whose  interests  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  for  he,  above  all  others,  is  the  man  on  whom  the  future 
of  Porto  Rico  largely  depends.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  offers 
splendid  material  for  the  future.  The  "  jibaro  "  class  in  Porto 
Rico  is  predominantly  white,  almost  all  the  farm  population  in 
the  interior  of  Porto  Rico  being  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 
They  are  a  people  of  remarkably  quick  intelligence  and  percep- 
tions. To  rate  their  mental  ability  by  statistics  of  literacy  or 
illiteracy  would  be  the  gravest  injustice  to  the  "  jibaros."  In  the 
United  States  where  public  instruction  is  so  general,  to  be  il- 
literate implies  a  very  low  order  of  mental  ability.  I  know  of 
no  body  of  men  in  this  country  unable  to  read  and  write  who 
have  anything  like  the  keen  perception,  active  intelligence  and 
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ready  wit  of  the  unlettered  "  jibaro."  He  has  been  for  years 
without  any  of  the  advantages  which  a  school  system  could  give 
him  but  such  is  his  keenness  of  mind  that  he  will  walk  many 
miles  to  listen  to  the  native  "  raconteur  "  who  passes  from  one 
village  to  another,  distributing  a  liberal  education  as  he  goes.  To 
the  accompaniment  of  his  native  instruments  he  recites  by  the 
hour  songs  which  describe  in  the  minutest  detail  the  geography 
of  the  world,  its  physical  aspects,  its  astronomy,  biblical  history 
and  the  history  of  the  nations,  besides  the  passing  events  of  the 
day.  The  "  jibaro  "  is  by  no  means  ignorant  and  a  statement 
made  shortly  after  the  American  occupation  to  the  effect  thai 
85  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write  con- 
veys a  very  false  impression  of  the  standard  of  intelligence  of  the 
average  population  in  Porto  Rico.  The  "  jibaro,"  too,  as  I  have 
said,  has  his  literature  and  his  music,  and  he  has  furthermore 
those  great  qualities  so  characteristic  of  all  Porto  Ricans,  true 
courtesy,  generosity  of  heart,  and  a  hospitality  greater  than  I 
have  ever  experienced  in  any  country. 

I  have  had  unusual  opportunities  during  the  three  years  that  I 
have  been  in  Porto  Rico  for  experiencing  these  qualities,  and  I 
have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  possibilities  and  qualities 
of  the  "  jibaro." 

Now  I  believe  it  is  undeniable  that  the  general  conditions  of 
labor  have  improved  considerably  during  the  last  years.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  sugar  grown  and  exported,  the  marvel- 
lous development  of  a  tobacco  industry  which  has  risen  from 
small  beginnings  until  to-day  we  are  shipping  over  a  million 
cigars  a  week  to  New  York.  These  things  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  for  the  "  jibaros  "  in  quickening  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market  and  raising  materially  the  wage  scale.  I  have  already 
seen  many  changes.  Many  a  house,  which  on  my  first  visit,  con- 
tained no  other  furniture  than  a  hammock,  is  now  furnished  with 
chairs  and  tables.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  a  bicycle  or  a  sewing 
machine  in  these  little  houses  to  testify  to  the  different  basis  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  owners.  The  school  system  will  undoubt- 
edly stimulate  this  tendency  by  instilling  a  desire  for  betterment 
in  directions  heretofore  not  realized  by  the  countryman,  and  the 
field  of  his  needs  will  be  enormously  extended  as  the  school  sys- 
tem reaches  the  rural  population  of  the  interior.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph  and  telephone  systems  now  reach  to  the  small 
settlements  of  the  interior,  and  with  the  good  roads  we  have  built, 
will  bring  the  country  people  into  closer  contact  with  the  capital. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  "  jibaro  "  we  must 
recall  that  immediately  after  the  American  occupation,  the  dis- 
astrous hurricane  of  1899  practically  paralyzed  for  the  time,  the 
coffee  industry,  which  had  always  been  in  a  special  manner  the 
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industry  of  the  countryman  and  the  small  farmer.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  "  jibaros  "  was  for  a  time  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 

The  coffee  business  is  one  in  which  the  owner  must  expect  to 
wait  several  years  before  obtaining  an  adequate  return  on  his  cap- 
ital. Such  capital  was,  of  course,  not  at  hand  in  the  case  of  the 
small  coffee  farmer  whose  trees  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hurri- 
cane. Furthermore  the  coffee  plant  demands  shade  and  the 
shade  trees  themselves  had  been  victims  of  the  storm.  The 
owners  of  large  coffee  plantations  were,  if  possible,  in  a  worse 
situation.  The  exceedingly  favorable  situation  in  which  coffee 
had  found  itself  under  the  Spanish  dominion  had  led  them  to 
overextend  their  activities  and  the  large  majority  were  caught 
with  their  estates  heavily  mortgaged  for  betterments  and  exten- 
sions. 

The  large  sums  provided  by  the  United  States  did  much  to 
give  employment  in  road  building,  which  was  conducted  with  a 
view  towards  relieving  the  most  needy  districts  by  building  small 
pieces  of  road  in  various  sections.  A  large  mass  of  the  mountain 
population,  finding  themselves'  in  a  starving  condition,  turned 
toward  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  as  their  only  means  of  sup- 
port Unfortunately  this  industry  has  continued  even  since  the 
country  has  lifted  up  its  head  again,  and  now  not  only  trees  blown 
down  but  standing  timber  has  become  a  prey  to  the  charcoal 
industry.  In  this  way  the  island  has  become  denuded  to  such  an 
extent  that  Porto  Rico,  from  being  a  well-timbered  country,  is 
now  very  sparsely  wooded,  except  in  the  highest  mountain  re- 
gions. Even  there  the  process,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  gradu- 
ally have  very  serious  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  sources 
of  the  water  supply.  Meanwhile  the  woodcutting  to  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  has  resulted  in  many  cases  in  leaving  the  denuded  lands 
a  prey  to  the  heavy  tropical  rains  so  that  often  the  very  best  part 
of  the  wonderfully  fertile  soil  is  swept  down  into  the  valleys  and 
rivers,  while  the  water  itself  runs  quickly  off  and  its  natural  and 
continued  flow  is  lost.  To  meet  this  situation  we  are  now  prepar- 
ing laws  which  it  is  hoped  will  prevent  the  continued  deforesta- 
tion of  the  ridges  and  lands  around  the  water  sources,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  the  reforesting  of  the  former  timber  lands. 

In  the  larger  part  of  the  interior  regions  there  still  exists  a 
semi-feudal  system  of  land  tenure  which  must  be  considered  in 
its  bearings  on  the  forestry  situation  as  well  as  in  its  effect  upon 
the  daily  life  and  conditions  of  the  country  people.  Immense 
tracts  of  land  are  held  by  a  single  proprietor  who  gives  permis- 
sion to  the  inhabitants  to  take  temporary  possession  of  an  acre 
or  more  on  which  to  build  a  hut  and  cultivate  on  a  small  scale. 
In  return  for  this  privilege  it  has  been  customary  for  the  country- 
man to  give  his  labor  free  whenever  the  owner  of  the  estate 
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needed  work  done  on  his  coffee  plantation.  Now,  however,  that  the 
coffee  industry  has  become  less  profitable,  these  large  proprietors 
plant  annually  less  and  less  coffee  acreage  and  many  trees  go  the 
way  of  the  charcoal  market.  The  "  jibaro  "  in  his  turn  abandons 
his  smaller  coffee  plantation  and  gets  permission  to  cut  down  what 
forest  land  there  may  be  on  his  little  plot  for  the  sake  of  the 
fresh  grass  that  springs  up  on  the  recently  cleared  land,  to  pro- 
vide a  pasture  for  his  goat  and  his  pony.  Often  the  feudal  ar- 
rangement still  continues  and  in  return  for  the  hut  and  the  acres 
rented,  the  "  peon  "  as  he  is  then  called,  gives  one  day's  work  per 
week  to  the  owner  of  the  "  finca."  More  often,  however,  the 
owner  not  realizing  the  legitimate  outcome  of  such  practices,  will 
set  a  bad  example  by  employing  the  "  peon  "  during  his  day  of 
service  to  cut  away  what  little  remains  of  his  forest  land. 

In  my  judgment  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  foster  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  "  peons  "  to  acquire  their  rented  lands 
and  become  small  and  independent  farmers.  But  the  land  situa- 
tion offers  a  serious  obstacle.  The  methods  of  describing  boun- 
daries to  lands  conveyed  is  often  extremely  vague — the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  limits  of  those  lands  which  were 
originally  government  territory  and  subsequently  lost  sight  of, — 
these  are  Only  a  very  few  of  the  difficulties  in  the  title  situation. 
But  the  question  of  land  titles  here,  as  in  every  country,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  structure  of  society,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  change  the  long-established  land  practice,  how- 
ever defective. 

What  we  are  now  especially  trying  to  foster  is  a  widespread 
agricultural  training  throughout  all  these  portions  of  our  popula- 
tion in  Porto  Rico.  At  the  present  day  even  the  large  owner  is 
farming  in  a  more  or  less  improvident  manner.  Very  little  is 
done  in  the  way  of  rotation  of  crops  or  re-enrichment  of  the  soil 
Soon  after  the  piece  of  forest  land  has  been  cut  down  and  the 
cattle  turned  upon  the  fresh  grass  that  springs  up,  that  piece  of 
land  is  permanently  abandoned  and  another  piece  is  treated  in  like 
manner.  If  the  large  owner  has  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  scientific  agriculture,  the  peon  has  still  less  and  thus 
we  see  at  once  the  urgent  necessity  for  widespread  agricultural 
education. 

The  benefits  of  the  Morrill  fund  which  were  recently  extended 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  large  appropriations  made  by  the  Insular 
Legislature  for  this  purpose,  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  ex- 
tend greatly  the  facilities  for  agricultural  education  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  island.  And  I  believe  we  should  go  still  further  and 
provide  for  a  number  of  people  technically  qualified  to  travel 
through  the  rural  regions  talking  to  the  large  and  small  owners, 
holding  little  conferences  in  each  community,  and  instilling  en- 
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thusiasm  and  desire  for  improvement  along  these  lines.  These 
same  men  could  teach  our  rural  population  in  Porto  Rico  the 
lesson  we  are  learning  in  the  United  States  of  the  total  value 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  proper  care  of  trees  and  the 
scientific  cutting  of  the  forests.  This  would  probably  be  of  more 
benefit  than  any  corrective  legislation  that  might  be  devised.  The 
need  is  so  patent  for  a  strong  movement  in  this  respect  that  vari- 
ous public-spirited  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  have  started  private 
agricultural  schools  whi^h  have  already  done  much  to  stimulate 
interest  along  these  lines. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  when  last  estimated  was  270  in- 
habitants to'  the  square  mile  as  compared  to  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  twenty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  yet  this  remarkable  density  is  distributed  in  an  extraordi- 
narily equal  way  over  the  territory.  The  tendency  of  the  country 
folk  having  always  been  to  build  their  houses  scattered  more  or 
less  at  random  along  the  sides  or  on  the  summits  of  the  numerous 
small  hills  and  ridges,  each  house  more  or  less  separated  from 
its  neighbors.  It  occurred  to  the  present  Governor  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  establish  small  village  settlements  at  points  where 
the  water  supply  and  other  physical  conditions  were  favorable. 
Land  could  then  be  sold  to  the  "jibaros  "  on  such  easy  terms  that 
they  would  gladly  come  in  and  form  small  communities,  each 
owning  in  time  his  house  and  acre.  In  this  way  facilities  other- 
wise unobtainable  might  be  immediately  provided  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  the  church,  the  doctor,  be  brought  rapidly 
and  effectively  into  play,  not  to  speak  of  the  necessary  sanitary 
instruction.  Thus  the  advantages  of  modern  civilization  would  be 
brought  within  their  reach  in  a  manner  now  impossible  owing  to 
their  scattered  condition.  This  project  is  now  in  process  of  trial. 
Several  favorably  situated  pieces  of  land  have  been  bought  in  the 
mountain  rural  regions  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
influences  which  have  tended  to  scatter  the  numerous  population 
can  be  overcome  by  the  advantages  offered  in  such  a  community 
as  is  proposed. 

Irrigation  is  also  a  matter  which  is  bound  to  play  a  very  large 
part  in  the  future  improvement  of  the  condition  of  these  country 
people.  Porto  Rico  is  peculiar  in  this  respect  that  whereas  the 
northern  tier  of  the  island  has  a  superabundant  rainfall,  the 
southern  regions  containing  the  most  fertile  soil  are  often  made 
comparatively  unproductive  for  several  years  at  a  time  by  lack 
of  sufficient  rain.  A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  has  just 
passed  an  irrigation  act  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan  initiated 
by  Governor  Post  and  carried  through  by  him  to  its  now  success- 
ful conclusion.  This  law  provides  for  the  issuing  of  $3,000,000 
of  bonds,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained,  an  extensive  irriga- 
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tion  system  will  be  constructed  which  will  make  it  possible  to  turn 
back  upon  the  southern  regions  the  superabundant  water  of  the 
north  and  to  store  the  flood  waters  of  the  southern  region  so  as 
to  use  them  during  the  subsequent  periods  of  drouth.  This  pro- 
ject now  nearing  its  fulfillment  is  destined  to  add  enormously  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  island  and  incidentally  to  help  greatly 
the  condition  of  those  countrymen  living  in  the  south. 

But  what  would  all  these  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  "  jibaro  "  be  worth  unless  we  can  put  him  in  physi- 
cal condition  to  enjoy  the  improved  conditions  of  the  future.  His 
physical  standard  has  been  and  is  very  low.  Undoubtedly  he  has 
far  greater  possibilities  than  his  counterpart  in  various  other  West 
Indian  islands  mentally,  but  compared  to  them  physically  he  is 
under  a  great  disadvantage.  And  this  is  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  preponderance  of  the  white  race  among  the  country 
people  in  Porto  Rico.  Hitherto,  generally  speaking,  only  colored 
races  have  succeeded  in  preserving  their  high  physical  standard 
while  continuously  living  in  tropical  climates.  It  will  be  a  greai 
achievement  therefore,  if  we  can  succeed  in  giving  to  the  white 
race  a  full  opportunity  to  demonstrate  exactly  what  they  can  ac- 
complish in  the  conditions  of  a  tropical  climate. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  the  United  States,  through  its  re- 
cent deep  interest  in  tropical  countries,  has  been  able  to  help  all 
the  races  of  the  world  through  a  remarkable  series  of  discoveries 
concerning  tropical  diseases  and  the  resulting  sanitary  changes 
revolutionizing  life  in  the  tropics.  I  believe  the  fight  against 
tropical  anemia  in  Porto  Rico  is  its  most  marvellous  achievement 
of  all  and  has  been  productive  of  far-reaching  results.  It  was  not 
until  Major  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  army  surgeons  and  scientists,  made  the  discovery  that  the 
low  physical  status  of  the  Porto  Rican  countryman  was  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all  suffering  from  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  tropical  anemia,  that  the  modern  scientific  world 
was  brought  to  investigate  this  very  important  medical  subject. 
After  careful  investigation  Major  Ashford,  working  with  Dr. 
King  of  the  United  States  Marine  Service,  and  Dr.  Gutierrez,  a 
celebrated  Porto  Rican  specialist,  decided  on  a  remedy,  consist- 
ing largely  of  thymol.  A  great  number  of  Porto  Rican  doctors 
with  splendid  patriotism,  offered  themselves  for  duty  in  the  cam- 
paign that  was  then  organized,  and  with  the  greatest  self-sacrifice 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  A  large  field  force  was  thus  se- 
cured and  in  all  the  country  districts  stations  were  established 
where  thousands  of  the  poor  came  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  to  be  cured.  The  work  met  with  instantaneous  and  extra- 
ordinary success.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease  there  is  danger 
of  a  certain  amount  of  reinfection,  but  reducing  the  number  of 
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sick,  of  course,  greatly  reduces  the  chances  of  reinfection,  and 
along  with  the  cure  there  is  given  careful  instructions  on  the  sani- 
tary measures  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  work  of  exterminating  tropical  anemia  has  been  carried 
on  in  Porto  Rico  now  for  four  years  and  has  attracted  world 
wide  attention.  Naturally  the  greatest  numbers  were  cured  in 
the  first  year  of  the  work,  but  even  this  last  year  over  85,000 
cures  were  effected,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  little  short  of 
miraculous  to  see  a  whole  community  whose  entire  population  had 
been  affected  with  the  distressing  symptoms,  now  so  improved  by 
the  campaign  that  the  whole  physical  standard  of  that  community 
is  raised.  The  organization  and  methods  of  work  for  fighting 
anemia  or  uncinariasis  in  Porto  Rico  have  proved  so  successful 
that  the  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  authori- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Surely  Porto  Rico  has  tht 
glory  of  having  taken  one  of  the  longest  steps  in  recent  years  for 
the  physical  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Porto 
Rico  for  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country,  what  the  United 
States  has  done  in  the  past,  what  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  conserve  their  natural  resources,  and  in 
other  ways  to  bring  conditions  of  health  and  happiness  to  the 
jibaros.  I  have  lived  three  years  among  the  Porto  Ricans.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  count  many  intimate  friends  among  them  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  an  ambitious  people,  a  liberty-loving 
people  with  high  aims.  They  are  worthy  in  every  way  of  any 
effort  that  you  can  make  in  their  behalf.  I  ask  you  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  give  them  citizenship,  to  give  them  material  aid  in  their 
forestry  situation  and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  several 
laws  for  the  conserving  the  natural  resources  that  are  doing 
so  much  for  us  in  the  states.  But  above  all,  I  beg  you  to  ask  your 
representative  in  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  federal  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  fighting  tropical  anemia.  The  Porto 
Ricans  are  deserving  of  all  the  co-operation  we  can  give  them 
in  this  fight,  through  which  they  have  not  only  brought  glory  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  entire  American  nation.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  address  will  be  by  Hon.  Edwin  G. 
Dexter,  of  San  Juan,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  Porto  Rico. 
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EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EDWIN  G.  DEXTER 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  on  this  program,  I  shall 
attempt  to  do  but  two  things:  First,  set  forth  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  schools  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  year  of  my 
administration,  and  second,  state  the  particular  hopes  I  have 
for  the  future. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  island  something  more  than  a  year 
ago,  I  found  a  most  excellent  system  of  public  schools  in 
operation,  full  credit  for  which  is  due  to  ray  predecessors 
Drs.  Clark,  Brumbaugh,  Lindsay  and  Falkner,  and  the  efficient 
aids  with  which  they  had  surrounded  themselves. 

This  system  of  schools  included  rural  schools  throughout 
the  remoter  portions  of  the  island;  graded  schools  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population;  high  schools  in  the  cities  of  San 
Juan,  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  and  a  limited  number  of  rural 
agricultural  schools.  All  were  doing  most  efficient  work,  the 
graded  schools  being  practically  upon  the  same  basis  as  those 
in  the  better  cities  in  the  States,  and  the  high  schools  sending 
their  graduates,  on  certificate,  to  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  our  country. 

Legislation  for  the  Year 

The  insular  legislature,  at  its  session  held  in  San  Juan  in 
January  and  February,  1908,  passed  many  bills  of  importance 
to  the  educational  progress  of  the  island,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  one  which  changes  what  has  been  in 
the  past  virtually  a  county  system  of  organization,  to  the  city 
system.  For  the  years  immediately  passed,  the  island  has 
been  divided,  for  purposes  of  school  supervision,  into  nineteen 
districts.  That  these  districts  were  too  large  for  the  efficient 
close  supervision  of  the  schools  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  school  year,  1906-07,  there  were  in  the  island  51 
schools  not  visited  during  the  year  and  240  schools  visited  but 
once.  In  one  district  the  ride  between  the  two  schools  most 
distant  from  one  another  would  take  three  days.  A  study  of 
these  facts  convinced  me  that  the  proper  development  of 
schools  within  the  island  demanded  a  new  districting,  and  as 
a  result  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  eventually  each  one 
of  the  66  municipalities  of  the  island  shall  be  a  distinct  school 
district.  At  present  35  districts  are  organized,  but  the  num- 
ber will  increase  automatically  as  the  number  of  schools  in- 
creases until  the  entire  number  of  66  is  reached.    The  officer 
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at  the  head  of  each  district  is  known  as  the  supervising  princi- 
pal. In  addition  to  the  creation  of  the  supervising  principals 
the  particular  law  in  question  provided  for  three  general  super- 
intendents.   Up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  one. 

Another  act  of  the  recent  legislature,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  is  that  which  increases  the 
funds  of  the  school  boards  in  the  municipalities  of  the  island. 
Heretofore  the  school  boards  had  received  from  the  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  general  tax  of 
the  island.  The  bill  referred  to  increases  their  quota  to 
twenty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  or,  in  terms  of  what  they 
have  been  receiving,  an  increase  of  thirty-two  per  cent.  Some 
such  increase  was  essential  since  the  school  law  states  that  the 
school  boards  must  provide  schoolhouses  and  a  point  had  been 
reached  where  the  department  was  in  position  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  many  teachers  for  whom  the  school  boards  could 
not  provide  schoolhouses. 

In  the  matter  of  scholarships  the  recent  legislature  was  ex- 
tremely generous,  having  passed  no  less  than  five  laws  having 
to  do  with  the  subject :  First,  one  increasing  the  annual  value 
of  the  twenty-five  scholarships  held  by  young  men  for  pur- 
poses of  study  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  from  $400  to  $500  per  year;  second,  the  establishment 
of  fourteen  scholarships  for  women,  of  a  value  of  $500  each, 
for  purpose  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States;  third,  an  increase  of  scholarships  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  from  twenty-eight 
to  seventy-five;  fourth,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships open  to  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  of  our  public 
schools,  for  purposes  of  study  in  the  high  schools  of  San  Juan, 
Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  was  increased  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred; fifth,  a  law,  giving  power  to  the  school  boards  of  the 
island  to  use  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their  funds,  to 
provide  scholarships  in  the  graded  schools,  to  which  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  third  grade  in  the  rural  districts  of 
their  respective  municipalities  are  eligible. 

In  these  scholarships  the  same  possibilities  are  open  to  boys 
and  to  girls.  In  all,  the  insular  government  of  Porto  Rico 
expends  the  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  $50,800  annually  for 
the  support  of  234  scholarship  students.  Of  this  amount, 
$24,500  goes  to  students  studying  in  the  United  States.  These 
enter  many  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  on  certificate 
from  the  high  schools  of  the  island. 

Other  educational  bills  passed  by  the  legislature  have  to 
do  with  schoolhouses  and  construction.  Forty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($40,000)  was  appropriated  as  a  continuation  of  the  school 
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building  fund ;  and  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  inexpensive  schoolhouses 
in  the  rural  regions  of  the  island.  The  law  provides  that  no 
one  of  these  school  buildings  shall  cost  the  department  more 
than  $250.  It  might  be  added,  also,  that  these  buildings  may 
only  be  erected  upon  land  ceded  or  donated  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  as  a  result  of  the  law  we  have  a  most  vivid 
illustration  of  the  interest  of  individuals  in  the  public  school 
system,  from  the  fact  that  already  more  than  eighty  sites  have 
been  offered.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  particular  ac- 
tivity, too,  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings  of  a  better 
class,  upwards  of  $190,000  having  been  expended.  Still  an- 
other important  act  passed  by  the  legislature,  so  far  as  its 
bearing  upon  public  school  work  is  concerned,  was  that  mak- 
ing it  necessary  that  all  positions  in  the  government  be  filled 
at  the  maximum  salary  stated  for  the  position.  Although  the 
precise  bearing  of  this  action  upon  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  the  island  was  not  foreseen  by  the  legislators,  its  effect  was 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  737  teachers  by  the  considerable 
amount  of  $55,440.  The  legislative  action  stated  above  makes 
the  average  salary  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Porto  Rico, 
$54.46  per  month. 

In  the  general  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  last  legislature  was  very  generous. 

The  item  "  salaries,  common  schools  "  was  raised  from  $500,- 
000,  the  amount  for  the  year  1907-08,  to  the  large  sum  of  $721,- 
700.  For  the  purchase  of  text  books  and  supplies,  the  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year  is  $15,000  greater  than  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  generosity  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  toward  things 
educational  is  worthy  of  further  comment.  The  sum  of  $721,- 
000  appearing  in  the  budget  under  the  head  "salaries,  com- 
mon schools,"  was,  I  believe,  the  largest  direct  appropriation 
ever  made  by  the  Porto  Rican  legislature,  and  it  was  passed 
without  one  moment's  debate  in  either  house. 

Do  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  want  education  ?  What  more 
forcible  answer  than  this? 

Progress  for  the  Year 

The  total  number  of  common  public  schools  open  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1907-08  was  1,409.  At  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year  the  number  was  1,139.  This  is  an  increase  of  270, 
or  more  than  double  the  increase  for  all  the  preceding  years, 
since  1903  taken  together.  The  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  common  schools  for  the  year  was  54,374.     For  the 
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preceding  year  the  number  was  44,218,  making  an  increase  of 
more  than  twenty-three  per  cent,  for  the  year.  A  cablegram 
which  I  have  this  morning  received  from  the  island  states 
that  there  are  open  at  this  time  1,712  public  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  statistics 
disclosed  by  the  educational  censuses  taken  March  1,  1907. 
and  February  28,  1908.  The  figures  for  the  private  schools 
are  for  the  year.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  num- 
ber of  private  schools  has  decreased,  although  the  attendance 
has  slightly  increased: 


Number 

Pupal 

enrolled 

Number 

Puplb 
enrolled 

Graded 

528 

623 

22,870 
28,934 

590 
817 

25.702 
36,799 

Rural 

Total  common 

1.15* 

51.804 

I.407 

62,501 

School  of  practical  agriculture 

High 

1 

3 
1 

26 
155 
"3 

z 

3 
1 

186 

Nonnal- 

142 

Total  public  day  schools 

Night  schools 

1. 156 
74 

52,108 
2,646 

1,4x2 
93 

62,867 
3.227 

Total  public  schools 

1,230 
184 

54,754 
5.302 

1.505 
173 

66,094 
5.409 

Private  schools 

Total  schools 

i,4M 

60,056 

1.678 

71.503 

All  this  seems  to  show  a  healthy  progress.  We  must  net 
forget,  however,  that  even  now  less  than  twenty-three  per  cent. 
of  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  schools.  This 
is  about  one-half  the  percentage  enrolled  in  Russia. 

Even  the  most  cursory  review  of  the  year's  progress,  educa- 
tionally, in  Porto  Rico,  would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  university.  This  institution  was  endowed  at  birth 
with  a  magnificent  charter,  thanks  to  Dr.  Lindsay's  father. 
It  has  never  maintained  an  academic  department,  its  lines  of 
instruction  being  solely  agricultural  and  pedagogical.  Its 
normal  department  is  very  creditable  with  about  200  students 
in  attendance.  Up  to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
largest  direct  appropriation  for  maintenance  was  $21,000,  with 
a  few  thousand  more  from  various  fees  and  other  sources.  Its 
future,  however,  seems  much  brighter.  The  last  legislature 
raised  the  appropriation  to  about  $40,000,  and  within  the  last 
few  months  the  institution  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  the 
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Morrill  grant  by  the  federal  government.  Nearly  $65,000  have 
been  received  from  that  fund  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
place  the  university  on  a  creditable  basis. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico  may  in  time  become  the  academic 
point  of  contact  between  the  English  and  Spanish  speaking 
peoples  of  the  western  continent.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
plan  of  a  great  insular  university  is  an  old  one.  But  never 
was  the  time  so  opportune  for  its  realization  as  to-day.  But 
two  languages  are  spoken  by  any  considerable  number  of 
people  in  the  western  world,  and  each  needs  the  other.  Few 
spots  on  earth  are  more  delightful  or  more  salubrious  for 
temporary  residence  than  Porto  Rico.  And  it  is  the  most 
accessible  spot  where  both  English  and  Spanish  are  spoken, 
to  the  peoples  of  both  North  and  South  America,  being  less 
than  two  days  from  important  parts  in  the  former  and  but 
four  from  New  York.  My  dream  is  to  establish  certain 
courses  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  graduates  in  the 
principal  universities  of  North  and  South  America.  With 
such  an  affiliation  I  am  convinced  the  future  of  the  university 
is  assured.  We  should  perhaps  not  give  degrees — at  least 
not  in  the  immediate  future — sending  our  own  students  to 
other  countries  to  complete  their  courses.  Such  an  inter- 
change of  students  would  mean  also  an  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors. But  it  will  come.  In  less  than  five  years,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  will  be  heard  from. 

And  now  for  other  hopes,  for  certain  accomplishments  just 
as  largely  educational  although  a  little  apart  from  the  routine 
work  in  the  schools.  It  is  my  desire  to  establish  in  every 
graded  school  on  the  island  and  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
rural  schools,  a  free  circulating  library.  Do  not  picture  any- 
thing of  Carnegie  magnificence ;  merely  a  simple  collection  of 
books  and  magazines  under  the  custodianship  of  the  teacher. 
I  am  convinced  that  such  libraries  are  absolutely  essential  to 
any  adequate  results  on  the  part  of  the  school  system.  We 
are  sending  out  each  year  from  our  schools,  some  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  completed 
only  the  rural  course.  They  can,  however,  read  and  write 
with  some  facility  and  understand  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic. 
Yet  many  of  these  boys  and  girls,  under  present  conditions 
are  hardly  brought  in  contact  with  the  printed  page  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  There  are  scores,  and  I  doubt 
not  hundreds,  of  the  smaller  barrios  in  the  island  without  a 
single  book  except  the  text  book  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
children.    And  these,  being  the  property  of  the  Department 
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of  Education  may  not  be  retained  after  the  school  days  are 
over.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  "little  learning"  of  the 
children  becomes,  not  a  dangerous  thing,  but  a  forgotten  and 
useless  thing.  So  my  desire  for  libraries.  There  is,  however, 
no  appropriation  available  for  the  purpose,  and  with  all  the 
other  demands  upon  the  insular  treasury,  I  am  unwilling  to 
ask  for  sufficient  funds.  This  being  the  case,  I  have  written 
letters  to  "The  Outlook"  and  other  papers  asking  for  gen- 
eral contributions  of  books  and  magazines.  Both  the  steam- 
ship lines*  running  to  the  island — the  Red  "  D  "  and  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co.,  have  kindly  consented  to  trans- 
port free  of  cost  all  such  contributions  and  I  have  great  hopes. 
Anything  that  members  of  this  Conference  can  do  to  help 
the  plan  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Illustrated  children's 
books  and  bound  volumes  of  illustrated  magazines  would  be 
most  appropriate.     Pictures  speak  any  language. 

I  have  two  other  general  educational  moves — though  not 
of  the  schools — in  mind  for  the  country  school  year.  The  first 
is  one  for  the  establishment  of  children's  playgrounds  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  island.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a  field 
for  these  as  in  the  tropical  countries  like  Porto  Rico,  with 
their  all-the-year  round  summers!  In  most  of  the  urban 
centers  it  will  be  possible,  I  think,  to  secure  suitable  grounds, 
and  both  the  school  boards  and  the  city  councils  seem  in- 
terested in  the  move.  Already  steps  are  taken  for  the  erect- 
ing of  an  out-door  gymnasium  near  the  new  building  at  San 
Juan,  on  ground  vacated  for  the  purpose  by  direct  action  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  island. 

The  second  move  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
school  banks  throughout  the  island.  In  one  district  of  the 
island  during  the  past  school  year,  the  superintendent,  now 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  superintendent,  established 
such  a  system  with  the  greatest  success,  several  hundred  dol- 
lars being  on  deposit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Not  all  education  is  of  the  schools,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
in  Porto  Rico  this  is  truer  than  in  our  own  land. 

And  now  in  closing  may  I  be  pardoned  a  few  expressions 
of  opinion? 

i.  The  Porto  Rican  people  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

2.  They  are  extremely  generous  in  their  educational  appro- 
priations. 

3.  Seemingly,  with  few  exceptions,  they  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  existing  system  of  education. 

♦Donations  should  be  sent  via  one  of  these  lines,  marked  "  Commissioner 
of  Education,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. — 'Donations  for  Libraries.' M — Ed. 
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4.  They  want  their  children  to  learn  the  English  language. 

5.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  manual  educa- 
tion.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  a  Porto  Rican,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  Seiior  Manuel  Rodriguez-Serra,  of  San  Juan. 

THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  PORTO  RICANS 

ADDRESS   OF   SENOR    MANUEL   RODRIGUEZ-SERRA 

Generally  speaking  Porto  Rico  is  prosperous.  The  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $45,000- 
000.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  less  than  $30,000,000.  The  9ugar 
industry  and  cultivation  of  canes  are  profitable  businesses.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  island  some  thirty-five  or  forty  sugar  fac- 
tories or  centrales,  and  all  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Exportation 
of  sugar  has  now  reached  more  than  200,000  tons  per  year. 
Manufacturing  of  cigars  has  increased  considerably  since  the 
American  occupation.  Planters  of  tobacco  complain  they  cannot 
obtain  good  prices  for  their  leaves  and  that  unless  they  have 
enough  money  to  cultivate  the  plant  under  cheese  cloth,  which  is 
very  expensive,  they  obtain  but  a  small  profit  from  their  yearly 
crops.  Coffee  planters  are  in  a  condition  worse  than  they  were 
before  the  change  of  sovereignty  in  1898.  At  that  time  they  lost 
their  markets  and  have  found,  none  since  so  as  to  sell  their  coffee 
at  a  good  price.  The  opening  of  new  roads  has  greatly  reduced 
the  price  of  transportation  from  the  plantations  to  the  sea  coast. 
Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  more  scientific  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion be  adopted,  the  problem  of  coffee  raising  could  be  solved. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  laboring  class  is  practically  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  in  1898.  That  class  forms  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  island,  numbering,  I  believe,  about 
900,000  out  of  the  1,000,000  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  in- 
habitants. They  are  a  class  of  people  who  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  care.  They  are  very  industrious,  law  abiding, 
good-natured  and  respectful,  and  besides  are  sober  and  intelli- 
gent. They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  their  local  affairs,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  local  political  leaders,  are  very  fond  of  at- 
tending meetings,  so  that  while  many  of  them  are  illiterate,  yet 
they  cast  their  votes  conscientiously  and  intelligently.  The  good 
influence  of  the  increasing  number  of  rural  schools  has  already 
been  noticed  among  them.  I  believe  the  opening  of  agriculture 
and  industrial  schools  would  cause  a  favorable  change  in  the 
country  people.  The  Insular  Government  has  now  considered 
a  plan  for  the  concentration  of  the  country  people  in  small  vil- 
lages, and  it  is  thought  that  some  such  measure  would  better 
their  social  and  moral  condition. 
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Considered  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  is  steadily  on  the  road  to  real  prosperity,  and  it  can 
safely  be  expected  that  financial  conditions  will  improve 
every  year. 

Aften  ten  years  of  American  rule  in  Porto  Rico,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  people  are  contented.  We  have  there  good  govern- 
ment which  preserves  order  and  peace  and  administers  justice  in 
a  way  that  causes  the  island  to  progress  in  every  line.  We  have 
well-built  and  well-kept  roads.  The  system  of  public  schools,  al- 
though it  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  at  different  times,  has 
done  and  is  doing  an  important  work.  The  finances  of  the  island 
have  been  and  are  now  administered  by  competent  men.  Our 
system  of  taxation  in  the  beginning  of  its  enforcement  so  bitterly 
opposed,  is  now  satisfactory  to  everybody.  The  judicial 
organization  is  good,  and  the  judges  charged  with  the  duty  of 
administering  justice,  are  really  the  pride  of  the  island ;  for  no- 
where can  a  better  lot  of  men  be  found. 

I  should  say  in  a  general  way  Porto  Ricans  are  contented. 
The  present  organic  law,  under  which  the  Insular  Government 
was  established  in  the  year  1900,  has  been  fairly  well  adminis- 
tered. But  the  form  of  government  cannot,  and  does  not,  meet 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Porto  Rican  people.  We  want 
self-government  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  it,  as  you  in  the 
states  are  entitled  to  it,  and  all  people  are  entitled  to  it,  until  it 
has  been  shown  in  a  very  evident  manner  that  they  are  not  worthy 
of  it.  We  had  obtained  from  Spain  the  political  reforms  we  asked 
for.  At  the  date  of  the  change  of  sovereignty,  Spain  had  already 
granted  to  Porto  Rico  an  autonomical  charter,  under  which  the 
people  of  the  island  had  full  control  of  their  own  internal  affairs, 
subject,  of  course,  to  Spanish  sovereignty.  We  were  covered  by 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  constitution.  We  were  citizens  of 
Spain  with  equal  rights  with  citizens  born  n  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. In  the  island  there  was  a  Parliament  with  two  houses.  The 
lower  one,  or  house  of  delegates,  was  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage. The  upper  house,  or  council  of  administration,  had  half 
of  its  members  elected  while  the  other  half  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  General,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  had  few  powers,  being  merely  a  figure  of 
sovereignty.  There  was  a  council  of  secretaries,  each  of  whom 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  administration. 
The  Governor  General  appointed  them ;  but  they  had  first  to  be 
elected  to  Parliament,  so,  the  administration  was  truly  in  the 
hands  of  representatives  of  the  people. 

Under  the  Organic  Act  enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1900,  and  which  has  been  since  then  in  force  in  the  island,  the 
government  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  Executive,  the 
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Legislative  and  the  Judiciary.  The  Executive  is  made  up  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  six  heads 
of  the  departments  of  administration  and  five  native  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico.  Porto  Ricans  have  always  remained  in  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Executive  Council.  The  Legislative  Department  is 
composed  of  a  House  of  Delegates,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
Executive  Council,  which  is  the  upper  house. 

Since  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Organic  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Foraker  Law,  Porto  Ricans  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  form  by  which  the  Legislature  is  constituted  under 
it.  We  consider  such  a  form  un-American,  and  anti-republican 
or  anti-democratic.  Practically  the  initiative  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Porto  Rico  people  in  the  Legislature  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  six  American  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  thus  appointed  for  these 
positions  have  been  honest,  efficient  and  judicious ;  but  they  have 
made  mistakes,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
our  most  important  affairs  controlled  by  men  we  do  not  elect. 
We  want,  as  a  natural  and  just  desire,  to  control  our  own  affairs. 
If  we  commit  errors,  we  will  be  blamable  for  them,  and  will  at 
least  derive  experience.  If  we  are  to  be  permanently  under  the 
tutelage  of  others,  we  will  never  acquire  experience  to  conduct 
our  own  business.  There  appears  to  me  no  reason  which  justi- 
fies the  organization  of  the  Legislature  in  this  manner.  If  there 
was  or  is  any  feeling  of  resentment  by  Porto  Ricans  against 
Americans,  it  can  be  traced  to  this  mistake.  We  resent  the  fact 
that  tutors  are  imposed  on  us  to  teach  us  to  administer  our  own 
affairs,  when  we  are  competent  to  do  so  ourselves.  We  claim 
that  Americans  know  much  less  than  we  do  about  Porto  Rico. 
We  have  been  there  for  generations,  and  ought  to  know  local 
conditions  and  needs  better  than  anyone  else.  If  the  written 
law  has  its  source  and  origin  in  custom  or  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
social  life,  then,  who  are  the  most  competent  legislators?  Surely 
those  who  know  better  the  customs  and  the  needs  of  the  country 
where  the  legislation  is  to  be  enforced.  Is  it  not  logical  that 
both  houses  of  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  should  have  each  a 
majority  of  Porto  Ricans,  and  that  its  members  be  elected  by  the 
people,  whose  opinion  of  public  matters  is  well  organized  and 
well  expressed  at  the  polls  ?  Is  it  not  logical  to  expect  that  more 
mistakes  may  be  committed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  appointing  men  for  the  upper  legislative  house  in  Porto  Rico, 
for  the  reason  that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  President  appoints 
persons  whom  he  does  not  know,  than  the  people  itself  in  elect- 
ing them,  after  they  have  been  nominated  in  party  conventions, 
and  their  nominations  have  been  made  subject  to  discussion  by 
people  who  know  perfectly  well  the  nominees  ? 
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I  have  said  before  that  generally  the  men  whom  the  President 
has  appointed  as  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Porto 
Rico  have  been  good  men.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases 
great  mistakes  have  been  committed,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  been  most  serious  for  the  interest  of  our  people.  In 
more  than  one  occasion  members  of  the  Council  arrived  at  the 
island  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  without  speaking  one  word 
of  the  language  of  the  people,  without  knowing  anything  about 
their  customs,  their  history,  their  institutions,  their  social  or 
political  conditions.  And  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next  day, 
those  persons  have  cast  their  vote  in  the  Council  for  or  against 
a  bill  which  possibly  they  did  not  care  to  read. 

Certain  reports  were  made  about  Porto  Rico  in  which  it  was 
intimated  that  we  are  not  fit  for  self-government;  but  that  was 
the  work  of  men  who  were  interested  in  describing  things  in  a 
very  different  way  than  the  truth  demanded.  They  were  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  gain  notoriety  or  defend  a  system  under  which 
they  thought  they  could  derive  personal  benefit.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  fault  finding  beings  found  everywhere,  either. 

We  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  manage  our  affairs,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  we  know  how  to  do  it  for  our  own  welfare. 
We  have  men  of  high  education,  of  high  character,  of  true  patriot- 
ism, and  as  capable  and  efficient  as  any  other  men  of  any  nation. 
As  you  have  here,  and  as  there  are  everywhere,  we  have  social 
and  political  diseases,  which  can  be  cured,  provided  they  are 
understood  and,  provided  there  is  patriotism.  But,  I  insist,  we 
know  our  defects  and  how  to  cure  them.  We  claim  that  it  is  just, 
right  and  necessary  that  Congress  modify  the  Organic  Law  of 
Porto  Rico  in  such  a  way  that  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  or  upper  house  of  the  Legislature,  may  be  elected  by  the 
people,  instead  of  having  its  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  the  political  aspiration  of  the  Porto  Rican  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  here  our 
great  hope,  in  the  way  of  political  aspirations,  is  to  become  a  state 
of  this  Union ;  that  has  been  said  many  times,  and  is  written  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Porto  Ricans. 

Another  vehement  desire  of  my  countrymen  is  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  declaring  explicitly  that  Porto  Ricans  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  the  Organic  Act  we  are  called 
"  Citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States."  Such  language  gives  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  make  us  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  been  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court.  There  has 
been  no  case  for  that  august  tribunal  to  pass  on  that  very  point, 
but  it  has  already  declared  that  we  are  not  aliens,  that  we  are 
nationals,  and  that  Porto  Rico,  since  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
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the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  an  American  territory.  It  has  also  ad- 
mitted natives  of  Porto  Rico  as  attorneys  and  counsellors  to  its 
bar.  Under  its  rules  American  citizenship  is  a  requisite  for  such 
admission.  Although  we  would  be  well  satisfied  for  its  doubt  to 
disappear  by  an  explicit  declaration  by  Congress;  yet,  we  feel, 
believe,  and  we  consider  ourselves  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
possessed  with  equal  rights,  in  our  territory,  with  the  citizens 
of  other  territories,  as  well  as  bound  by  the  same  duties  and  obli- 
gations as  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 

From  1898  to  1900,  the  people  of  our  island  were  subject  to 
absolute  military  government.  The  Military  Governors  had  full 
authority,  subject  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Insular 
Government.  They  exercised  the  authority  whenever  they  deemea 
it  necessary.  The  Spanish  system  of  administration,  the  judicial 
organization,  the  municipalities,  the  revenue  system  and  the  po- 
lice force,  the  public  schools,  were  subjected  to  great  changes. 
Certain  laws  were  altered  in  a  substantial  manner.  Prior  to  the 
military  occupation  of  the  island  we  had  a  system  of  legislation 
as  complete  as  the  system  prevailing  in  Spain.  Some  of  the 
general  orders  of  the  Military  Governors  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  or  modifying  the  old  laws.  Such  altera- 
tions were  not  always  made  after  proper  and  careful  study,  and 
as  a  result,  very  few  persons,  if  any,  were  able,  after  a  year 
of  the  American  military  rule,  to  properly  advise  on  questions 
of  local  law,  which  prior  thereto  were  perfectly  well  mastered 
by  members  of  the  legal  profession.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
great  task  to  perform  for  the  Legislature  constituted  by  the  Or- 
ganic Act.  It  had  to  rectify  errors  committed  during  the  military 
rule ;  it  had  to  completely  harmonize  and  perfect  certain  legisla- 
tion ;  and  it  had  to  adjust  the  principles  of  old  legislation  to  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  American  system.  That  the  labor 
has  been  very  successful  is  generally  recognized  by  those  who 
are  in  positions  to  judge  the  facts.  This  demonstrates  in  a  very 
evident  manner  what  good,  patriotic  and  wise  work  has  been 
done  by  our  territorial  legislature.  And  if  the  progress  made 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  substantially  good  work  done  by 
them  in  the  few  years  is  considered,  during  which  time  all  of 
the  cities  and  towns  have  been  enabled  to  pay  off  their  debts, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  real  improvements,  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  notwithstanding  the 
small  field  of  initiative  left  them  by  the  Organic  Act,  have  shown 
remarkable  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  struggle  for  recognition  to  the  right  of  self-government  is 
a  long  one,  extending  from  the  first  victory  which  we  obtained 
in    1 81 2,   when   by   virtue   of   the   first   Spanish    Constitution 
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adopted  at  Cadiz,  Porto  Rico  was  completely  assimilated  with 
Spanish  provinces,  to  1897  when  the  Spanish  government  estab- 
lished that  system,  which  was  a  realization  of  the  desires  and 
political  aspirations  of  our  people.  That  system  was  fully  in 
force  when  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  took 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  island. 

We  are  inspired  to-day  with  the  same  aspirations  for  self- 
government,  and  we  will  realize  it.  We  have  a  great  hope  in  the 
American  nation.  Stubborn,  prejudiced  minds  may  have  a 
temporal  influence,  but  truth  will  impose  itself,  and  it  is  on  our 
side.  We  are  confident  in  our  future  happiness  and  prosperity 
under  the  shield  of  this  great  Republic.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Everett  W. 
Lord,  of  Boston,  who  was  for  several  years  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 

SOME  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EVERETT  W.  LORD 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  everything  to  be  known  about  edu- 
cation is  already  known.  But  had  Dr.  Johnson  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  establishing  a  school  system  in  Porto  Rico 
he  must  have  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  much  which  was  ex- 
perimental. Educational  methods,  like  many  other  features  of 
our  government  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippines,  have  been 
experimental,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until  we  are  able  to 
adopt  a  more  definite  colonial  policy  than  has  yet  been  approved 
by  Americans* 

The  idea  that  the  type  of  education  to  be  introduced  and  sus- 
tained in  Porto  Rico  should  be  determined  by  a  single  man  was 
experimental ;  and  it  is  often  urged  by  Porto  Ricans  who  oppose 
the  system  that  this  is  not  in  accord  with  American  ideals.  The 
American  school  reflects  the  will  of  the  people  whom  it  serves. 
But  as  we  desired  to  make  public  education  a  factor  in  the  Amer- 
icanization of  the  island,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  establish 
a  school  system  in  Porto  Rico  which  should  reflect  Porto 
Rican  public  opinion.  And  so  it  was  of  necessity  left  to  one  man, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  determine  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  school 
system  of  the  island,  and  to  sustain  it  with  a  degree  of  authority 
unknown  in  any  state  school  department.  This  plan  has  the 
defect  that  a  general  change  in  purposes  and  methods  may  com* 
with  the  change  of  this  single  official,  and  the  uncertainty  occa- 
sioned by  an  appreciation  of  this  is  conducive  to  time-serving  on 
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the  part  of  the  teachers  and  subordinate  school  officials.  On  the 
other  hand  the  plan  has  been  proven  to  be  workable  and  is  prob- 
ably the  only  form  of  organization  which  could  be  successful 
under  circumstances  such  as  were  found  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  very  complete  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  his  dependence  upon  the  insular  legislature  for 
funds  to  maintain  any  school,  and  by  the  exercise  of  this  right 
the  legislature  has  frequently  very  powerfully  influenced  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Porto  Rico  has  no  need 
of  further  power  of  self-government  to  train  legislative  objectors, 
and  many  a  well-considered  plan  of  the  educational  authorities 
has  been  smothered  in  legislative  committees. 

The  first  school  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  munici- 
pal school  boards,  each  consisting  of  three  members  elected  by 
popular  vote.  To  these  school  boards  the  law  gives  some  of  the 
local  management  of  schools.  I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  success  of  this  experiment.  Some  school  boards  have 
done  well;  in  other  cases,  unworthy  men  have  been  chosen  and 
the  school  boards  have  been  a  positive  hindrance  to  good  results. 
As  a  training  in  democracy  the  school  boards  may  be  of  much 
value,  but  for  the  immediate  good  of  the  schools  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  system  might  better  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  first  Commissioner  of  Education  established  a  system  in 
which  provision  was  made  for  kindergartens,  common  schools 
of  elementary  grade,  high,  normal,  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools.  No  feature  of  the  most  elaborate  city  system  in  Amer- 
ica was  omitted,  and  in  its  comprehensiveness,  if  in  nothing  else, 
it  deserved  its  designation  as  American.  However,  the  attempt 
to  conduct  so  elaborate  a  system  with  untrained  teachers,  and 
with  pupils  fitted  only  for  the  lowest  grades,  was  in  itself  a  most 
doubtful  experiment.  We  find  in  the  reports  of  superintendents 
and  principals  at  that  time  complaints  that  primary  grade  pupils 
were  struggling  with  high  school  subjects;  that  children  unable 
to  use  common  fractions  were  studying  solid  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry; that  many  who  knew  nothing  of  geography  or  physi- 
ology were  attempting  geology,  astronomy  and  chemistry;  that 
teachers  imported  from  the  United  States,  with  little  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  were  trying  to  give  instruction  to  pupils  who  knew 
practically  no  English.  There  were  all  sorts  of  troubles;  the 
most  of  the  young  people  who  came  to  the  normal  school  to  be 
trained  as  teachers  were  woefully  unlearned.  Experienced  Amer- 
ican teachers  and  supervising  officials  with  a  sufficient  command 
of  Spanish  were  almost  unobtainable.  Additional  schools  in 
great  number  were  demanded,  but  there  were  no  trained  Porto 
Rican  teachers,  and  little  material  out  of  which  to  make  them. 
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As  might  be  supposed,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  our 
experimentation  had  necessarily  to  deal  with  the  language  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  The  idea  of  exclusive  use  of  English  text- 
books and  of  universal  instruction  in  that  tongue  alone  had  some 
vogue  during  the  military  administration,  but  it  was  short-lived. 
Spanish,  universally  spoken,  could  not  be  displaced.  With  the 
publication  of  the  first  complete  course  of  study,  English  was 
assigned  to  a  subordinate  place,  being  taught  only  in  the  graded 
schools  as  a  special  subject  by  a  special  American  teacher  of 
English;  but  we  were  gradually  forced  to  realize  that  as  an  ex- 
periment this  system  was  not  a  success.  The  American  teachers 
were  doing  their  best,  but  the  children  were  not  learning  English. 
The  Porto  Rican  teachers,  required  by  law  to  study  English  and 
to  pass  annual  examinations,  were  learning  little  more  than  to 
read  and  translate  a  little  book  language.  After  five  years  of 
American  schools,  neither  pupils  nor  teachers  could  talk  nor 
understand  the  language  of  America. 

Then  some  of  our  practical  men  suggested  a  new  experiment 
which  was  tried  in  several  places.  A  teacher,  either  an  American 
or  a  Porto  Rican  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  sufficiently 
good,  was  placed  in  entire  charge  of  a  class  for  half  a  day, 
giving  the  English  lesson  and  two  or  three  other  of  the  regular 
studies  of  the  course,  the  instruction  being  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican textbooks  being  used.  For  the  other  half  day  the  class  car- 
ried on  its  regular  work  in  Spanish,  under  a  Porto  Rican  teacher, 
thus  affording  opportunity  for  mental  relaxation  from  the  strain 
that  always  accompanies  use  of  a  foreign  language.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  was  evident,  and  within  a  short  time  the  plan 
was  adopted,  so  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  island. 

This  led  within  a  comparatively  short  period  to  a  still  further 
extension  of  the  use  of  English,  so  that  we  were  able  a  year  or 
so  ago  to  issue  a  revised  course  of  study  in  which  all  the  work 
of  the  grammar  schools,  above  the  first  grade,  is  outlined  for  in- 
struction in  English,  excepting,  of  course,  the  special  study  of 
the  Spanish  language.  I  believe  that  this  experiment  has  proven 
successful.  English  is  really  being  spoken  by  teachers  and  pupils 
and  its  use  is  spreading  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupils 
get  better  training  in  Spanish  than  did  their  parents  in  the  old 
Spanish  schools. 

The  rural  agricultural  schools,  which  were  among  the  first  to 
be  established  by  American  officials,  have  yet  to  get  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  Agriculture  is  the  natural  industry  of  Porto 
Rico,  yet  it  has  never  been  scientifically  practiced.  The  crude 
methods  employed  necessitate  an  undue  expenditure  of  labor,  and 
result  in  a  comparatively  scanty  return.  So  it  was  reasonable  to 
feel  that  this  subject  was  one  which  deserved  immediate  attention 
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of  the  Department  of  Education.  Some  twenty  schools,  provided 
with  a  garden  and  equipped  with  tools,  were  established,  but  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  good  teachers.  But  the  effort  was 
made,  and  the  schools  were  launched,  only  to  encounter  the 
greatest  opposition  from  the  people  whom  they  were  designed  to 
benefit.  We  quickly  learned  that  few  of  the  Porto  Rican  people 
cared  to  have  their  sons  taught  to  be  farmers ;  they  looked  upon 
education  rather  as  something  which  should  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  soil.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  secure  pupils,  and  with  still  greater  difficulty 
that  the  pupils  secured  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
agriculture  and  do  their  share  of  field  work.  The  number  of 
agricultural  schools  has  diminished  from  year  to  year,  and  they 
have  all  but  disappeared,  despite  our  conviction  that  instruction 
in  scientific  agriculture  is  of  primal  importance  in  the  island. 

The  industrial  schools  established  for  manual  training  met  the 
same  difficulties  encountered  by  the  agricultural  schools.  We  felt 
the  great  importance  of  these  schools,  and  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  their 
founding  and  support.  They  were  placed  in  the  best  buildings; 
well-trained  teachers  were  secured,  and  everything  was  done  to 
make  them  attractive  and  to  dignify  their  courses,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  the  sentiment  against  industrial  training,  the  feeling  that 
work  with  the  hands  is  more  or  less  essentially  ignoble,  resulted 
in  the  eventual  overthrow  of  our  system  of  industrial  schools,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  Porto  Rico  has  been  without  mechanical 
education  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless,  so  good  were  the  results 
obtained  while  the  schools  were  in  operation,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  in  some  kind  of  industrial  education  lies  the  hope  for  com- 
plete success  of  our  educational  experiment  in  the  island. 

The  establishment  of  kindergartens  was  an  experiment  which 
met  with  the  warmest  approval  of  the  people.  Indeed,  so  hearty 
was  their  reception  that  the  department  found  itself  swamped 
with  applications  for  the  opening  of  kindergartens  throughout 
the  island.  The  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified 
teachers  made  it  impossible  to  open  more  than  a  limited  number, 
and  after  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two  the  popularity  of  the  few 
established  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  discontinue  them,  since 
we  could  not  at  that  time  extend  them  to  all  municipalities,  and 
to  continue  them  in  a  few  towns  might  justly  provoke  the  charge 
of  favoritism.  In  the  present  school  year  the  kindergarten  has 
again  been  added  to  the  school  system  of  the  island.  Those  of 
us  who  saw  the  first  ones  in  operation  will  watch  with  interest 
the  result  of  the  repetition  of  this  experiment. 

Coeducation  was  another  doubtful  experiment.  It  had  never 
been  known  in  Spanish  times,  little  provision  having  been  made 
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for  any  education  for  girls.  From  the  first  the  American  offi- 
cials felt  that  it  was  necessary,  from  a  financial  standpoint  if  from 
no  other,  that  the  schools  be  coeducational.  It  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  some  quarters,  and  separate  schools  were  maintained 
in  several  of  the  larger  towns.  Gradually,  however,  the  success 
of  the  coeducational  experiment  became  evident,  and  within 
three  years  the  last  separate  school  disappeared.  To-day  the 
entire  system  is  coeducational. 

We  have  learned  some  things  as  the  result  of  our  experiments. 
We  have  learned  that  no  system,  however  good  it  may  be,  can  be 
bodily  transplanted  to  another  clime,  there  to  continue  un- 
changed ;  there  must  be  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  extent  of  modifications  necessary  can  be  deter- 
mined only  after  trial. 

We  have  learned  much  about  teaching  language.  I  know  of 
no  better  training  for  a  person  who  is  preparing  to  teach  any 
language  than  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Porto  Rican  schools.  And 
we  have  demonstrated  that  pupils  may  almost  unconsciously,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  elementary  education,  acquire  at  least  one 
foreign  language  without  detriment  to  their  own.  In  this,  I 
believe,  our  schools  at  home  might  profitably,  imitate  those  of 
Porto  Rico. 

I  feel,  too,  that  we  have  learned  that  it  is  the  ideal  and  the 
purpose,  rather  than  its  methods,  which  entitle  us  to  call  a  school 
American.  Measured  by  this,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  our 
schools  in  Porto  Rico  are  distinctly  American;  they  may  have  to 
continue  their  period  of  experimentation  for  some  time  yet,  for 
as  Emerson  has  said,  "  Liberty  is  a  slow  fruit " ;  but  good  seed 
has  been  sown  and  the  fruit  is  sure  to  come.  The  schools  of 
Porto  Rico  may  be  depended  upon  to  train  citizens  worthy  of  a 
citizen's  share  in  the  American  republic.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  George  Cabot  Ward  :  May  I  say  that  although  true,  as 
Mr.  Lord  has  stated,  for  some  years  there  seemed  great  need  of 
agricultural  training  and  we  were  not  really  succeeding,  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
The  United  States  helped  us  to  the  extent  of  a  small  fund,  and 
we  are  now  making  a  new,  and  I  believe,  a  more  successful  effort 
to  supply  that  great  need  of  agricultural  training.  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  was  a  failure. 

Hon.  Edwin  G.  Dexter*  :  With  further  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Lord  concerning  industrial  schools.     I  would  like 

♦This  memorandum  was  filed  with  the  presiding  officer  by  Dr.  Dexter, 
who  had  risen  to  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  but  was  not 
observed  by  the  Chairman. — Ed. 
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merely  to  say  for  the  information  of  the  Conference  that  while  it  i« 
true  that  industrial  schools  are  not  at  present  in  existence  in  Porto 
Rico,  I  feel  certain  that  the  fact  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  the  Legislature  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  particular  character  of  schools  to  be  maintained. 
As  indicating  the  feeling  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  matter,  a  bill  making  provision  for  such  schools  passed  the 
lower  house  both  at  the  session  in  January,  1907  and  in  January, 
1908,  but  failed  to  pass  the  upper  house,  thus  failing  to  become 
law ;  the  fact,  however,  that  they  passed  the  lower  or  more  repre- 
sentative house  indicates  generally  the  feeling  of  that  house  and 
probably  its  constitutents  in  the  matter.  The  bill  was  entitled: 
"A  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional training  schools  and  the  creation  of  Schools  of  Arts  and 
Trades  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico."  Section  3  reads  as  follows : 
"  There  shall  be  taught  at  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
at  San  Juan,  such  subjects  as  are  hereinafter  provided  in  order 
to  obtain  diplomas  or  professional  certificates,  as  follows:  Me- 
chanical expert  (machinist)  ;  chemical  sugar  expert;  expert  sur- 
veyor; agricultural  expert;  expert  electrician;  master  builder; 
master  carpenter ;  master  cabinet  maker ;  master  plumber ;  master 
mason  and  builder;  painter  and  decorator;  master  compositor; 
printer  and  book-binder ;  stenographer ;  typewriter ;  master  shoe- 
maker ;  master  tailor ;  master  cigar  maker ;  musicians ;  cook  and 
confectioner,  and  baker." 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Roland  P. 
Falkner,  of  New  York,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
Porto  Rico. 

PROGRESS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS   OF  DR.    ROLAND   P.    FALKNER 

At  a  previous  session  of  this  Conference  I  endeavored  to 
emphasize  the  thought  that  the  primary  object  of  our  adminis- 
tration in  Porto  Rico  should  be  to  infuse  into  the  political, 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  Porto  Rican  people,  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  form  of  American  institutions.  The  institu- 
tions of  a  true  democracy  cannot,  however,  be  forced  upon  a 
people  against  its  will.  If  it  be  the  object  of  our  colonial  ad- 
ministration not  merely  to  import  American  institutions,  but 
to  make  them  native,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  those  who  are  charged  with 
such  duties.  It  is  their  place  to  give  not  by  precept  only  but 
still  more  by  practice  such  an  exemplification  of  true  Ameri- 
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canism  that  it  will  be  truly  desired  by  those  whom  they  are 
sent  to  govern. 

In  our  eagerness  to  spread  the  blessings  of  free  government 
as  we  know  them,  we  are  often  charged  with  going  too  fast, 
with  bestowing  too  freely,  with  leaving  too  little  to  the  future, 
and  with  seeking  the  millennium  in  the  present.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  European  governments,  we  have  given  with  extreme 
generosity. 

The  people  of  Porto  Rico  enjoy  to-day  not  only  greater 
prosperity,  but  far  greater  freedom  than  ever  before.  In  civil, 
religious  and  political  matters  they  possess  to-day  all  the  es- 
sential privileges  of  American  citizens.  They  lack  indeed  the 
name,  and  I  for  one  would  be  most  happy  to  give  it  to  them. 
But  they  have  the  substance.  They  have  a  far  greater  share 
in  the  government  of  their  island  than  was  ever  vouchsafed 
them  under  Spanish  rule.  I  am  not  unaware  that  in  1897  Spain 
granted  them  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  self-government,  and 
it  is  not  infrequent  for  Porto  Rican  orators  to  hark  back  to 
those  alleged  happy  days.  Are  we  less  generous  than  Spain? 
By  no  means.  Spain  gave  to  the  Porto  Ricans  self-goverment 
in  name ;  we  have  given  it  in  fact.  Spain  gave  the  shadow, 
we  have  given  the  substance. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  describe  in  detail  the  famous 
autonomy  granted  by  royal  decree  of  November  25,  1897,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in  some  of  its  features. 

The  governor  under  this  self-government  was  a  military 
officer  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  clothed  with 
vast  powers.  It  was  within  his  discretion,  should  in  his  opin- 
ion the  circumstances  justify,  to  suspend  within  Porto  Rico 
the  operation  of  the  constitution  and  of  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  Among  the  laws  which  he  could  suspend  were 
those  which  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  press,  those  which 
permitted  free  assembling  of  the  people,  and  those  which  made 
no  citizen  subject  to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  and  which 
guaranteed  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrest  he 
should  be  brought  before  a  civil  magistrate. 

As  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  large,  so  were  the 
powers  of  the  legislature  small.  All  the  laws  of  a  substan- 
tive nature  remained  within  the  power  of  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
This  means  the  whole  law  of  contract  and  of  civil  rights,  of 
civil  and  criminal  procedure.  As  it  was  stated  by  a  former 
attorney-general  of  the  island,  those  legislative  powers  which 
in  the  United  States  are  vested  in  the  state  legislature  were 
retained  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  the  powers  which  were 
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granted  to  the  Porto  Rican  legislature  were  essentially  those 
police  powers  exercised  by  an  American  city. 

Nor  were  the  revenues  of  the  island  wholly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  required  to  provide,  first,  its  con- 
tribution to  the  Spanish  administration,  to  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  church,  the  light  houses,  the  postoffice. 

This  was  the  vaunted  self-government  of  Spain.  Granted 
late  in  1897,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  the 
island  as  a  temporary  expedient  designed  to  keep  Porto  Rico 
quiet,  while  Spain  was  seriously  occupied  in  Cuba,  and  des- 
tined to  be  withdrawn  had  Spain  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
latter  island. 

The  present  regime  has  been  so  often  described  before  this 
audience  that  a  detailed  statement  is  unnecessary.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  governor  is  at  present  a  civilian,  without  the 
vast  powers  of  his  Spanish  predecessor;  that  the  legislature 
has  all  the  functions  of  a  state  legislature;  that  the  church 
is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the  government  revenues ;  that  the 
Pdrto  Rican  regiment  composed  exclusively  of  Porto  Ricans; 
the  postoffice;  the  light  houses;  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  are  supported  by  taxes  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  all  this,  that  by  turning  over  to  the  insular 
government  two  important  sources  of  federal  revenue,  the 
customs  and  the  excise  taxes,  the  United  States  has  enabled 
Porto  Rico  to  become  a  progressive  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth. 

It  may  be  that  the  most  cherished  aspirations  of  the  Porto 
Rican  people  are  sometimes  defeated  by  the  upper  house  of 
the  legislature,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  pet  projects  of  the 
government  often  come  to  grief  upon  the  opposition  of  the 
lower  house.  Is  there  not,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  both  the 
American  and  Porto  Rican  element,  some  justice  in  the  present 
situation,  when,  as  so  well  stated  by  the  president  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  a  recent  article  in  The  American  Political 
Science  Review*  no  measure  can  become  a  law  unless  it  has  the 
sanction  of  both  elements? 

I  have  an  abounding  faith  in  our  American  institutions  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  work  automatically.  They  must 
lie  deeper  than  laws  and  constitutions  given  by  an  outside 
power.  They  must  become  ingrained  before  they  can  safely 
be  left  to  their  own  devices.  Practice  makes  perfect,  not 
theory.  Self-government  in  the  form  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  granted  to  the  Porto  Rican  people  must  be 
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given  them  largely  of  our  laws  and  of  our  privileges.  Be  as- 
sured that  they  are  making  good  use  of  them.  We  still  hesi- 
tate to  call  them  citizens,  though  we  have  made  them  such  in 
fact.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  a  grant 
of  political  privilege,  it  is  guaranty  of  civil  rights.  We  have 
secured  to  them  all  the  guarantees  which  surround  our  own 
people,  and  if  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  them  the  name  of 
citizens,  we  beg  them  to  be  patient  yet  a  little  while,  secure 
in  the  feeling  that  we  regard  them  as  our  brothers  linked  with 
us  in  a  common  political  destiny.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  completed  the  Porto  Rican  dis- 
cussion and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Platform,  or  official  utterance  of  the  Conference.  A  draft  of  the 
Platform  will  be  read  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  New 
York,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Ward  presented  a  draft  of  the  Platform  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  members,  amended  in  three  particulars, 
and  finally  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


Sfxtb  Session 

Friday  Evening,  October  25,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  The  subject  for  this  evening  is  Hawaii  and 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  the  ex-Governor  of  Hawaii, 
the  Hon.  George  R.  Carter,  of  Honolulu.  I  may  say  of  Gover- 
nor Carter  that  he  is  not  only  a  native  son  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  himself,  but  his  father  and  mother  before  him  were  na- 
tives of  the  islands.  So  in  hearing  ex-Governor  Carter,  we  are 
hearing  a  genuine  Hawaiian. 

HAWAII  AND  HER  NEEDS 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  R.  CARTER 

Our  problem  in  Hawaii  is  to  see  if  man  under  wonderful 
environment  can  develop  a  citizenship  worthy  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Towards  this  end  education  will  certainly  be  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  and  fortunately  every  intelligent  taxpayer  in  Hawaii 
takes  pride  in  giving  every  boy  and  girl  equal  opportunity.  Ow- 
ing to  our  mixed  population,  our  preponderance  of  Orientals,  we 
are  thus  performing  the  grandest  service  imaginable,  because  we 
are  demonstrating  to  all  the  world  that  good,  loyal,  worthy  Amer- 
ican citizens  can  be  made  out  of  any  kind  of  a  human  being, 
black,  brown  or  yellow,  irrespective  of  antecedents,  provided, 
only,  our  community  will  continue  to  practice  that  which  we  as 
Americans  love  to  preach.  Hawaii,  isolated  as  she  is,  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  fierce  storms  of  popular  passion  that  some- 
times sweep  over  portions  of  the  mainland.  To-day  she  has  the 
greatest  mixture  of  races  that  is  found  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  a  schoolroom  taken  at  random  of  twenty-three  pupils, 
showed  mixtures  of  thirteen  distinct  types.  Hawaii  is  the  point 
of  contact,  like  Constantinople,  of  two  great  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  where  the  East  first  meets  the  West.  She  is  the 
crucible,  where  there  are  ingredients,  which  if  properly  handled 
and  studied,  need  not  explode,  but  can  be  fused  into  material 
of  inestimable  value,  which  may  prevent  those  two  great  forces 
from  contending  with  each  other,  or  at  least,  lubricate  and  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  friction.  Some  of  us  in  Hawaii  believe  that 
the  principles  underlying  our  form  of  government  are  still  sound 
and  will  prove  it  superior  to  any  other,  if  we  but  keep  them  in 
mind  and  live  up  to  them.  That  the  golden  rule  works  irrespective 
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of  color  and  race ;  that  corporations  can  have  souls,  if  the  directors 
and  trustees  will  but  develop  them ;  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
the  large  number  of  Japanese  that  have  come  to  Hawaii  since 
annexation,  except  that  which  we  create  by  suggestion,  by  our 
own  fear,  by  our  expressions  of  contempt  or  disapproval.  There 
are  indications  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  to  their  home 
government  is  exaggerated ;  that  a  large  percentage  of  Japanese 
children  born  in  Hawaii  will  finally  develop  a  pride  in  their  birth- 
place, its  freedom  of  action  and  opportunity  that  will  keep  them 
loyal  to  our  institutions,  if  we  but  continue  to  practice  our  pre- 
cepts, suppress  contempt  of  others  and  give  our  civilization  a 
chance  to  prove  itself  fitted  to  survive. 

Hawaii  needs  encouragement  and  assistance  in  this  splendid 
educational  work  she  is  doing.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  teaching 
children  who  have  first  always  to  translate  your  thoughts  into 
their  own  language.  The  parents  of  these  children  came  to  de- 
velop the  material  side  of  Hawaii  but  their  children  may  help 
develop  the  intellectual  side,  may  contribute  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing, a  common  basis  for  all  the  races  of  men  that  are 
scattered  around  the  broad  Pacific.  A  small  portion  of  the 
large  revenues  Hawaii  pours  each  year  into  the  treasury  at 
Washington,  would  build  and  equip  new  schoolhouses  worthy 
of  this  cause. 

Hawaii  needs  to  be  stimulated  in  a  development  homogeneous 
with  the  mainland.  To  encourage  American  shipping  she  ac- 
cepted the  interpretation  of  our  coastwise  law  that  Hawaii  was  a 
part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  although  two  thousand  miles  away,  and 
we  have  now  for  eight  years  paid  annually  a  half  million  or  more 
in  excess  freight  rates  for  this  purpose,  of  which  we  do  not 
complain ;  but  our  citizens  have  traveled  to  the  mainland  in  Amer- 
ican ships  only,  often  watching  the  fine  large  Japanese  or  English 
steamers  sail  out  of  Honolulu  harbor  at  conyenient  times,  while 
waiting  for  an  American  boat,  not  matter  how  important  the  busi- 
ness, or  how  anxious,  because  of  sudden  sorrow  or  grief  they 
may  be.  Our  only  alternative  is  violation  of  the  law  and  inci- 
dentally a  fine  of  $200.  During  this  period,  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  shipping  lines  and  numbers  of  American  steamers, 
there  has  been  a  decrease.  During  last  session  of  Congress  a 
compromise  bill  passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate,  which  per- 
mitted passengers  to  travel  on  all  steamers  between  Honolulu 
and  the  mainland  until  another  American  line  was  put  on  the 
route.  The  coastwise  law  does  not  restrict  trade  on  the  main- 
land, for  the  buyer  and  the  seller  can  always  come  together  by 
rail.  Surely  nothing  can  make  two  communities  more  homo- 
geneous than  unrestricted  travel  between  them.  To  stop  that  is 
to  strangle  trade  and  estrange  the  people. 
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Hawaii  needs  more  white  farmers  and  settlers,  but  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  too  great  for  the  unassisted  European  immi- 
grant. Our  sugar  men  were  donating  splendidly  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  this,  when,  owing  to  difficulty  in  the  south,  Congress  pro- 
hibited even  indirect  contribution  and  thus  the  work  of  the 
territory  was  promptly  stopped.  One  would  think  that  wise 
administration  would  exempt  Hawaii  from  the  restrictions  on 
European  immigration,  at  least  those  that  relate  to  employment 
and  assistance.  Meanwhile  there  appears  no  other  alternative 
than  that  Hawaii  must  wait  until  the  vacant  west  is  filled  to 
overflowing,  or  else  in  some  way  make  the  profits  on  her  products 
sufficient  to  induce  a  healthy  migration  to  flow  to  the  islands  of 
itself.  Most  of  the  products  of  the  tropics  are  sufficiently  known 
in  the  Temperate  Zone  to  command  a  market,  provided  transpor- 
tation charges  can  be  met,  and  Congress  could  help  develop  the 
movement  of  the  white  man  to  Hawaii,  if  it  would  permit  the 
territory  to  subsidize  freight  steamers  and  railroads.  On  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  build  a 
railroad  which  would  open  up  new  homes  and  help  much  in  the 
*  settlement  of  some  of  the  land  problems.  Mainland  capital  is 
not  sufficiently  bold  to  attempt  such  distant  enterprises  without 
special  encouragement.  If  the  territory  could,  with  the  approval 
of  Congress,  guarantee  the  interest  of  a  limited  bond  debt,  this 
road  would  soon  be  built,  and  the  risk  to  the  territory  is  prac- 
tically nothing,  as  there  is  now  150,000  tons  of  freight  handled 
in  a  distance  along  the  coast  of  some  forty  miles,  most  of  it  by 
aerial  wire  cables  to  small  steamers,  moored  at  a  distance  from  the 
cKffs.  There  is  hardly  anything  that  could  contribute  more  to 
the  best  development  of  Hawaii  than  reasonable  and  regular 
transportation  for  her  product ;  then  the  small  farmer  could  ship 
his  bananas,  his  Alvacado  pears,  his  coffee,  his  tobacco,  his 
papaias,  possibly  his  guavas,  his  mangoes  and  his  winter  vege- 
tables ;  but  Congress  has  particularly  prohibited  the  territory  from 
such  action,  and  yet  we  see  the  Philippines  developing  railroads 
in  just  such  a  way. 

After  all,  Hawaii  does  not  need  so  much  direct  legislation. 
Good  modern  schoolhouses  would  help  her,  and  if  the  Federal 
government  would  occasionally  make  an  exception  in  thex 
straight-edged  laws  that  are  forced  onto  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  do  not  fit  Hawaii's  condition,  permit  travel  by  all  modes  and 
all  steamers,  encourage  railroads  and  the  study  of,  as  well  as  the 
conservation  of  our  waters,  it  would  really  begin  to  look  as  if 
Congress  was  not,  after  all,  so  engrossed  as  to  forget  and  ignore 
poor  little  Hawaii.  Now,  littleness,  remoteness,  isolation,  com- 
paratively small  white  population,  lack  of  middle  classes,  scanti- 
ness of  small  land  holders,  dependence  on  a  single  industry,  are 
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all  characteristics  of  Hawaii  that  a  stranger  is  certain  to  notice, 
and  that  are  often  painfully  vivid  to  those  born  there,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  safety  of  a  noble  ship  may  be  endangered  by 
the  starting  of  a  single  ring  bolt;  the  fiercest  passages  in  great 
battles,  involving  untold  issues,  sometimes  rage  around  an  insig- 
nificant mound,  where  the  numbers  of  men  are  small.  History 
shows  many  instances  where  one  man  of  value  at  the  right  time 
and  place  has  outdone  the  service  of  thousands.  Who  knows 
but  what  we  may  be  educating  in  Hawaii  some  boy,  brown, 
yellow  or  white,  to  whom  the  opportunity  may  be  vouchsafed 
of  rendering  our  grand  Union  some  incomparable  service. 

The  policy  which  a  small  community  adopts,  develops,  demon- 
strates, may  become  the  guiding  motive  of  a  great  nation. 
Hawaii's  position  may  illustrate,  may  illumine,  the  attitude  for  a 
whole  group  of  continents  to  adopt.  Who  can  foretell  her  des- 
tiny? This  is  manifest  that  she  is  to  render  Uncle  Sam  some 
great  and  signal  service;  else  why  her  peculiar  location?  Why 
has  her  development  been  so  unique?  She  maintained  her 
autonomy  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  under  most  adverse 
circumstances  and  for  a  half  century  discussed— considered  only 
— union  with  the  United  States.  History  gives  no  similar  exam- 
ple of  so  peaceful  an  absorption,  or  one  so  complete.  And  this 
all,  can  have  no  other  purpose,  than  some  such  grand  object. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  only  we  know,  that  Hawaii  craves  the 
means,  the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  the  opportunity  to  show  when- 
ever the  storm  comes,  no  matter  how  severe  the  strain,  that  a 
ring  bolt  has  been  welded,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  that  wherever  the  sons  of  her  soil  are 
found,  even  though  they  may  have  returned  to  Spain,  the  Azores, 
the  Southsea  Isles,  Corea,  China  or  Japan,  they  will  be  recog- 
nized by  their  broad  spirit  of  humanity  and  their  loyalty,  not 
only  to  our  institutions,  but  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
people.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  will  be  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bryan,  of  Honolulu,  President  of  the  Pacific  Scientific  Insti- 
tution. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  ALANSON  BRYAN 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Fortunately  there  are  many  present 
who  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  honorable  career  that  Hawaii 
has  had  in  connection  with  the  great  work  of  education  and 
philanthropy  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Nor  do  they  need  to  have 
it  pointed  out  that  Hawaii,  being  as  it  is,  so  near  the  geographical 
center  of  that  great  region  has  from  the  first  been  near,  if  not  in 
the  exact  center  of  almost  every  movement  that  has  had  to  do 
with  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  Pacific. 

All  present  are  familiar  with  the  important  political  events  of 
Hawaii's  more  recent  history.  However,  there  may  be  some  who 
are  not  informed  as  to  just  what  steps  have  been  taken  of  late 
along  educational,  religious  and  scientific  lines  that  will  tend  to 
uphold  the  proud  record  of  the  past  and  to  carry  forward  and 
enlarge  the  work  of  extending  the  benefits  of  civilization  from 
the  Hawaiian  group  as  a  center — a  work  of  which  every  Ameri- 
can is  justly  proud. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  within  the  last  few  months  Honolulu 
has  given  evidence  of  substantial  progress  along  this  line.  Within 
that  period  there  has  been  established  Aliiolani  College,  a  pri- 
vately supported  school  for  boys ;  the  College  of  Hawaii,  which 
is  the  territory's  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  so 
familiar  to  all  on  the  mainland ;  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  a 
philanthropic  school  for  the  religious  education  of  all  races  in 
Hawaii;  and  lastly,  the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific  Scientific 
Institution,  an  institution  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  explora- 
tory and  scientific  research  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plan  and  mission  of  this  last-named  institution  that 
I  have  been  especially  asked  to  speak. 

What  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  importance  oi 
preserving  that  which  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  of  the 
legends,  language,  myths  and  general  culture  of  all  primitive 
people  has,  I  believe,  been  quite  generally  approved  by  those 
present,  and  has  encouraged  me  to  feel  that  this  audience  would 
feel  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  this  new  institution  which  is 
designed,  among  other  things,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  pre- 
serving and  studying  just  such  data.  Such,  then,  in  part  at 
least,  is  the  task  before  the  Pacific  Scientific  Institution  of 
Honolulu.  It  proposes,  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit,  to  make 
a  careful  scientific  survey  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  primitive 
culture  and  development  of  the  dependent  races  inhabiting  the 
various  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  ocean 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  fruitful  field  for  scientific 
and  philosophical  research  on  the  globe;  its  vast  expanse,  its 
clouds  of  tropical  islands,  its  vanishing  native  inhabitants  with 
their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  its  striking  and  fast  disap- 
pearing land  fauna  and  flora,  its  volcanoes,  its  coral  reefs  teem- 
ing with  marine  life,  its  great  ocean  currents,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  fascinating  subjects  to  be  found  within  this  mighty 
realm  of  nature,  yet,  strange  to  relate,  the  exploratory  and  scien- 
tific work  which  has  been  done  in  the  past,  only  serves  to  point 
the  way  to  the  enormous  amount  of  work  of  a  similar  nature  yet 
remaining  to  be  done  in  this  great  ocean. 

The  eagerness  with  which  many  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  have 
embraced  Christianity  and  civilization  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  all  old  traditions  and  customs,  makes  the  study  of  the  Pacific 
tribes  an  unusually  urgent  matter.  Much  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  their  origin  has  already  disappeared.  Much  more 
that  we  should  know  concerning  their  environment  is  passing 
away  or  changing  in  character.  The  survey  of  the  region  which 
modern  science  demands,  and  which  it  is  felt  civilization  de- 
mands, must  be  made  now  or  never. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  this  work,  President  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  has  said,  "  There  is 
perhaps  no  way  in  the  world  in  which  more  can  be  added  to 
science  for  the  given  sum  of  money  than  by  the  exploration  of 
these  Islands." 

At  one  time  or  another  many  plans  have  been  evolved  and  pro- 
posed for  the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  But  it  has 
long  been  apparent  that  no  single  government  or  institution  would 
undertake  the  study  of  this  people  and  their  environment  as  a 
whole,  before  it  would  be  too  late  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
task  of  Pacific  exploration  is,  therefore,  an  urgent  international 
one,  depending  upon  the  friendly  co-operation  of  philanthropists, 
scientists  and  institutions  of  all  countries  and  particularly  on  the 
facilities  and  good  pffices  of  governments  and  institutions  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific. 

After  careful  consideration  and  much  preliminary  planning, 
and  after  full  conference  with  scientists,  administrators  and  or- 
ganizers in  America  and  Europe,  it  was  decided  to  take  definite 
steps  to  inaugurate  this  work  without  further  delay.  As  a  result 
the  new  institution  has  been  brought  forth  in  Honolulu  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Hawaii. 

The  institution  has  as  its  immediate  object  a  thorough  biolog- 
ical and  ethnological  survey  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  their 
shores.  Its  more  inclusive  object,  as  stated  by  its  charter  of 
incorporation,  is  "  to  encourage  in  the  broadest  sense  and  most 
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liberal  manner  investigation,  research  and  discovery  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  to  make  application  of  knowledge  thereof  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind."  To  this  end  the  institution  intends 
to  co-operate  with  governments,  universities  and  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools,  corporations,  learned  societies,  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  any  way  in  educational  or  scientific  work  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  to  create  an  international  co- 
operative research  institution  for  the  Pacific  with  its  headquarters 
in  Hawaii  that  will  be  affiliated  with  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  a  modern  research 
university  for  the  tropics  located  in  the  midst  of  the  region  to  be 
studied  that  will  be  accessible  to  all.  It  is  believed  when  the 
object  and  requirements  of  the  institution  are  appreciated  by 
philanthropists,  patrons  of  science  and  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  dependent  peoples  that  the  funds  and  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  work  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  beginning  has,  therefore,  been  made.  Honolulu  has  been 
chosen  a  center  for  the  work.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been 
named  and  authorized  to  receive  in  trust  funds  and  property 
with  which  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  corporation.  The 
fifteen  trustees  as  originally  appointed  are  all  residents  of  Hono- 
lulu. Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  is  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Hon.  Lorin  A.  Thurston  is  vice-chairman. 
Prof.  A.  F.  Griffiths,  President  of  Oahu  College,  is  secretary. 
Richard  H.  Trent  is  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  and  scientific  institutions  already 
well-established  in  Honolulu,  the  Pacific  Institution  contemplates 
establishing,  and  has  already  made  substantial  progress  towards 
providing  such  important  facilities  for  research  as  a  biological 
station,  a  garden  of  acclimatization  and  a  aviary  or  a  zoological 
garden  for  the  region,  all  of  which  as  organized,  will  form 
departments  of  the  central  institution.  They  will  in  no  wise 
duplicate  any  scientific  equipment  already  existing  in  Honolulu 
or  in  any  of  the  older  scientific  and  educational  centers.  These 
departments,  however,  are  local  and  in  a  sense  secondary  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  inauguration  of  the  field  explorations  of 
the  institution  that  naturally  should  precede  them. 

The  exploratory  work  of  the  institution  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
pressing,  especially  that  part  which  will  have  to  do  with  the 
study  of  the  people.  It  must  be  carried  on  by  an  especially 
equipped  vessel  provided  with  auxiliary  power.  Such  a  vessel 
using  Honolulu  as  a  center  will  proceed  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Islands,  group  by  group,  with  its  parties  of  trained  naturalists  and 
observers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  fifteen  years  of 
continuous  exploration  to  complete  this  work.  In  the  meantime, 
organization  is  to  proceed.     An  international  council  composed 
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of  distinguished  scientists  will  have  advisory  supervision  over 
the  work,  assistance  and  publication  in  the  special  department 
into  which  the  work  will  be  divided. 

As  has  been  intimated,  few  of  the  many  subjects  which  cry  out 
for  investigation  in  this  vast  arena,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  science  and  to  the  world  at  large  than  are  those  with  which  the 
great  subject  of  ethnology  deals.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the 
Polynesian  and  kindred  races  are  not  only  passing  away  but  that 
they  are  taking  with  them  into  the  great  beyond  all  the  facts 
which  would  elucidate  the  manifold  problems  involved  in  the 
origin  and  subsequent  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific.  We  know  that  the  civilization  of  the  Polynesian  people, 
for  example,  was  not  only  very  old  at  the  time  of  their  discovery 
by  the  white  race,  but  considering  the  circumstances  of  isolation 
under  which  the  race  was  developed,  it  was  very  far  advanced. 
Yet  farther  than  the  meager  records  of  early  explorers  and  the 
guarded  narratives  of  traders,  whalers,  missionaries  and  adven- 
turers all  of  whom  necessarily  treated  the  primitive  culture  of  the 
natives  in  a  superficial  manner,  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  one  of 
the  great  races  of  mankind.  Ethnologists  and  others  assert  that 
we  must  ascertain  their  origin,  tribal  tradition,  and  general  affini- 
ties before  the  final  history  of  the  human  race  can  be  written. 
It  is  also  held  that  such  a  knowledge  must  be  in  hand  before  a 
higher  civilization  can  successfully  and  permanently  be 
grafted  on. 

How  little  we  really  know  to-day  of  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  linguistic,  social,  religious,  asthetic  and  industrial  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  the  Pacific!  Think  of  the  dearth  of 
data  concerning  the  problems  of  race  mixture  and  the  causes 
of  racial  decay  among  many  of  the  dependent  peoples  inhabiting 
these  far-scattered  islands!  More  theories  have  probably  been 
propounded  and  dogmatically  asserted  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders  than  of  any  other  race  of  men.  The  study 
to  be  made  of  this  important  basic  question  will  not  only  seek  to 
determine  the  mode  of  entry  of  man  into  the  Pacific — for  he 
must  have  entered  the  region  as  an  emigrant  from  some  branch 
of  the  human  stock — but  the  inquiry  will  no  doubt  throw  much 
light  on  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  itself.  Much  valuable 
material  will  doubtless  be  collected  in  the  region  that  will  assist 
in  a  better  understanding  of  the  growth  of  our  own  civilization 
from  elemental  savagery.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
primitive  wants  of  man  in  different  ages  and  regions  have  called 
forth  similar  expedients  to  satisfy  them.  And  here  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plane  of  culture  which  has  disappeared  before  a 
hardy  and  aggressive  civilization,  has,  in  some  cases,  been  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  the  intolerance  of  the  early  white  man 
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could  appreciate.  With  regard  to  the  Polynesian  race,  this  is 
especially  true. 

The  religious  system  of  this  people  had  attained  a  perfection 
and  elaboration  of  ritual  such  as  has  been  equaled  by  few  other 
people.  The  origin  of  the  dreaded  tabu  and  its  development  into 
a  wonderful  religious  and  political  engine  indicates  an  intelli- 
gence of  no  mean  order.  The  ceremonial  by  which  the  hereditary 
castes  and  offices  was  maintained  and  by  which  a  social  system 
was  upheld  bears  witness  of  a  succession  of  remarkably  en- 
dowed political  rulers. 

The  ethnological  result  of  the  missionaries'  presence  among 
the  natives  is  also  to  be  recorded.  The  motive  which  actuated 
these  workers  is  irreproachable,  but  unfortunately,  as  a  class,  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  singularly  deficient  in  realizing 
the  importance  of  preserving  an  account  of  native  customs  and 
habits.  Many  noteworthy  exceptions,  however,  occur  to  this 
statement,  and  the  names  of  several  missionary  fathers  will 
always  be  associated  among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
Pacific  knowledge. 

By  the  not  unnatural  antagonism  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  cult,  all  that  pertained  to  the  native  religion  was 
sternly  suppressed.  The  native  converts  to  Christianity,  in  the 
zeal  and  bigotry  of  their  new  faith,  in  turn  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  suffocate  the  earlier  religion,  and  thus  effected  the  extinc- 
tion of  much  which  cannot  be  determined.  Together  with  the  ban 
placed  upon  the  native  religion,  the  whole  realm  of  myth,  geneal- 
ogy, legend  and  history  fell  into  disrepute,  until  instead  of  preserv- 
ing a  more  or  less  accurate  record  of  their  race  in  their  elaborate 
oral  traditions,  the  native  tribes  in  many  instances  now  present  the 
condition  of  isolated  units,  lacking  the  record  of  their  past  and 
severed  from  their  affinity  to  other  peoples.  One  especially  benefi- 
cial work  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region  has  been  the  early 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  many  native  tongues,  which  has  thus 
helped  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  languages  of  the  region  much  in 
their  early  purity. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  Pacific  as  great 
changes  are  now  wrought  ethnologically,  in  five  years,  as  without 
the  influence  of  the  Caucasian  would  be  brought  about  in  many 
generations.  Another  ten  years  will  probably  be  too  late  in 
which,  With  any  prospect  of  satisfactory  result,  a  complete  ethno- 
logical exploration  of  this  region  can  be  conducted.  Unless  the 
work  is  actively  undertaken  long  before  this  period  has  elapsed, 
the  value  to  be  derived  therefrom  will  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  Polynesian  race  as  a  people  is  equally 
true  of  the  material  in  every  department  of  natural  history. 
That  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  or  record  is  everywhere 
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passing  away  or  changing  in  character.  Then,  too,  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  any  6ne  subject  in  the  Pacific  is  so  interwoven 
with  others,  that  the  study  of  the  one  is  remarkably  involved  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  other.  This  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  order  to  be  of  a  high  character,  any  ethnological 
survey  of  the  region  requires  as  a  starting-point  information 
which  is  to-day  sadly  lacking  of  the  oceanology,  climatology, 
geology,  zoology  and  botany  of  the  entire  ocean. 

In  thus  hastily  sketching  one  side  of  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Pacific  Scientific  Institution,  this  paper  will  have  failed  of 
its  object  if  two  facts  have  not  been  made  to  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  one  is  that  this  institution  proposes  to  carry  on 
a  work  which  is  in  itself  of  the  greatest  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  of  fundamental  value  and  importance  to  any  one 
concerned  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
pendent people  of  the  Pacific.  The  other  point  to  be  brought 
out  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  magnitude  of  this  work.  It  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of 
time,  talent  and  treasure.  However,  it  is  to  the  latter  and 
more  sordid  task  that  the  institution  is  devoting  its  attention. 
The  financial  needs  and  the  financial  plan  of  the  institution 
are  just  now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  generously 
inclined  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
institution's  work  will  at  least  not  be  long  delayed. 

In  closing  may  I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  brilliant 
as  Hawaii's  part  has  been  in  the  past,  she  is  now  on  the  high- 
road to  her  greatest  usefulness  not  only  to  the  nation  of  which 
she  is  a  part  but  to  the  world  at  large.  She  occupies  a  signal 
and  conspicuous  outpost  for  the  spread  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  it  is  to  be  especially  hoped  that  in  the  educational,  re- 
ligious and  scientific  work  which  is  to  be  carried  on  from  there 
in  the  future  this  progressive  spirit  of  international  usefulness 
in  the  largest  sense  may  continue  to  grow  and  flourish. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  shall  next  be  addressed  by  Mr.  David 
L.  Wfthington,  one  of  Honolulu's  leading  lawyers. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  DAVID  L.  WITHINGTON 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  contribution 
which  Hawaii  has  made  to  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
tribution which  I  believe  she  is  making  and  will  make  to  our 
common  country  is  a  contribution  in  aid  of  ameliorating  if  not 
effacing  race  prejudice.  One  contribution  which  she  has  made 
is  well  known  to  you.  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  was  a 
product  of  her  schools,  of  her  life,  of  the  great  plan  of  Chris- 
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tian  civilization  laid  down  by  the  American  board  to  the  early 
missionaries;  and  through  him  it  was  transmitted  to  Booker 
T.  Washington,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  American  of  these 
days.  But  beyond  that  she  is  doing  something  now.  It  is 
true  there  are  race  prejudices  there,  perhaps  a  score  of  race 
prejudices,  and  in  the  very  number,  to  a  certain  degree,  there 
is  safety,  for  there  is  no  predominant  race  prejudice.  If  one 
predominates  more  than  another  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
prejudice  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  One  reason 
why  race  prejudice  must  be  fought  and  overcome  lies  in  the 
conditions  of  labor  there.  Our  country,  its  civilization,  its  life 
rests  upon  the  sugar  plantations,  as  they  have  been  called, 
our  great  Baronial  estates.  Upon  them  a  system  somewhat 
feudal  in  its  character  is  maintained,  but  I  wish  to  remind 
you  that  this  is  all  under  democratic  institutions  and  in  a 
country  having  a  popular  government  and  the  management 
of  these  plantations  have  to  respond  to  the  instincts  of  man- 
hood, to  those  demands  of  equality  between  men,  of  fairness 
and  justice.  For  instance,  there  are  different  races  jealous 
of  one  another,  unless  justice  is  done  to  each.  Again  they 
have  endeavored  to  purify  and  sweeten  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  upon  the  plantation,  which  is  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood 
amongst  the  laborers,  but  conducive  to  more  profit  in  the 
management  of  a  plantation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  providing  better  quarters  and  little 
garden  spots  around  the  homes,  thus  making  life  happier  and 
more  wholesome. 

Outside  of  that,  in  politics,  there  are  conditions  demanding 
the  suppression  of  race  prejudice.  I  wish  to  say  here  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  hope  in  the  islands  is  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  legislatures  elected  there,  as 
everywhere,  by  a  popular  vote,  and  one  in  which  the  Hawai- 
ians  predominate.  There  were  more  Hawaiians  and  fewer 
white  men  in  the  last  legislature,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
each  succeeding  legislature  from  1901  to  1907  has  been  an 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  Another  thing  I  would  like 
to  mention  whilst  I  am  on  this  subject  is  the  weight  which 
the  young  Chinese  voter  has  thrown  into  the  political  scale. 
In  the  last  election  there  was  a  moral  issue  at  stake.  The 
issue  was  primarily  whether  gambling  should  be  suppressed. 
Naturally  the  Chinaman  was  not  on  the  side  of  suppressing 
gambling  but  the  election  was  decided  by  the  young  republi- 
can Chinese  voters,  who  the  day  before  election,  after  looking 
the  matter  over  carefully  and  weighing  it,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  irrespective  of  gambling  itself,  the  preservation 
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of  the  integrity  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  of  so 
superior  consequence  that  they  cast  their  vote  upon  that  side. 
Their  vote  decided  the  election. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  upon  the  social  life  in  this 
respect;  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  political  life,  education 
has  done  much  to  ameliorate  race  prejudice  and  to  raise  the 
ideals  of  these  foreign  peoples.  Take  one  thing  alone,  the 
only  thing  to  which  I  can  allude,  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  in  the  public  schools.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  one 
of  the  school  teachers,  which  relates  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  home,  not  only  the  table,  but  the  table  manners  and 
the  character  of  living  has  been  entirely  changed  under  the 
influence  of  education  in  domestic  science.  I  want  to  name 
another  thing,  bigger  and  broader  than  all  this,  and  I  will  do 
so  in  closing.  Two  or  three  Sundays  ago  I  visited  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  The  splendid  picture  of  the  youth  of  different 
races  seeking  the  finest  and  best  in  art  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  was  a  happiness  I  cannojt  express.  But  there  was 
no  picture  there,  to  me,  so  fine  as  that  of  a  young  couple.  He 
with  his  baby  in  his  arms,  as  if  it  were  in  a  cradle,  the  faces 
of  both  father  and  mother  lit  up,  lifted  to  God,  as  they  saw 
set  before  them  the  great  thought  which  some  artist  had  seen 
nature  struggling  to  express. 

I  think  as  Governor  Carter  has  said,  quoting  from  Zang- 
will,  that  the  crucible  of  God  is  a  solvent.  But  Zangwill  only 
speaks  in  his  play  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Jew, 
the  Protestant,  perhaps  the  Mohammedan;  but  in  Hawaii,  we 
have  in  addition  to  these,  those  who  all  look  up  to  Abraham 
as  their  father,  those  who  follow  the  religious  teachings  of 
Buddha,  and  those  who  follow  the  ethical  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius. 

I  want,  in  closing,  to  tell  a  little  story  to  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence on  China  of  Hawaii.  At  the  time  of  the  boycott  $10,000 
was  collected  from  the  Chinamen  in  Hawaii.  After  the  boycott 
was  called  off  there  was  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money.  A  faction  of  the  Chinese  called  the  Honolulu* 
Reformers,  whom  I  represented,  wished  to  use  it  far  patriotic 
purposes.  The  conservative  Chinese  wished  to  return  it  to 
the  subscribers,  claiming  that  to  be  the  only  proper  thing  to 
do.  They  fell  upon  each  other,  literally  mobbed  each  other, 
and  arrests  followed.  The  Chinese  consul  called  them  to- 
gether and  I  was  present  at  the  meeting.  He  made  this 
speech  to  them :  "  You  are,"  he  said,  "  the  most  prominent 
Chinamen  in  Honolulu.  You  have  been  well  treated  here  as 
men  and  citizens,  whatever  has  been  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.    Now  I  have  been  reading  the  words  of  Jesus 
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and  the  essential  morality  of  it  seems  to  be  that  of  Confucius 
which  I  follow.  Now  Confucius  says  if  you  are  careless  about 
little  things,  you  will  never  accomplish  great  things.  What 
are  you  doing?  You  claim  to  be  patriots,  but  it  is  your  duty, 
when  you  come  into  this  land,  to  obey  the  laws  in  the  spirit 
of  the  laws,  and  when  you  do  so  you  will  most  completely 
maintain  the  standard  of  the  Chinamen  and  reflect  credit  upon 
the  Chinese  nation."  I  want  to  call  attention  to  three  things ; 
in  the  first  place  he  called  on  the  words — to  these  business 
men — he  called  upon  the  words  of  a  great  moral  and  ethical 
teacher.  In  the  second  place,  he  said,  "When  you  go  into  a 
foreign  country,  you  must  obey  the  laws  in  the  spirit  of  those 
laws — not  like  the  Anglo  Saxon  who  wishes  to  carry  his  laws 
with  him.  When  that  man  spoke,  in  his  mind  he  had  the 
thought  of  the  law  of  God  and  said  that  the  foreign  law  had  in 
it  the  law  of  God  which  would  protect  the  Chinaman  even  in 
Hawaii.  In  the  third  place,  when  that  man  goes  back  to 
China,  as  many  others  ha\e,  he  will  carry  back  to  China  what 
he  said  to  those  men,  viz.,  there  is  no  race  prejudice  in  Hawaii 
against  the  Chinamen. 

My  time  is  gone  but  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  the  one  mes- 
sage which  I  sought  to  bring,  namely,  that  little  Hawaii,  2,000 
miles  from  the  mainland,  is  trying  to  do  her  little  share  toward 
maintaining  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  final  address  of  the  evening  and  of  the 
Conference  will  be  by  Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  of  Boston,  an 
old  resident  of  the  islands  and  ex-Hawaiian  Consul-General 
for  the  New  England  States. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GORHAM  D.  GILMAN 

Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  must  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  with  great  regret,  that  the  paper  I  have  prepared, 
thoughts  of  men  living  in  Hawaii — not  my  thoughts,  but 
those  of  men  in  active  service  to-day — I  cannot  read  because  of 
failing  eyesight.  But  my  heart  goes  out  for  Hawaii,  and  I 
introduce  Hon.  Reuben  D.  Silliman,  a  former  judge  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  Hawaii. 
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A   SYMPOSIUM   OF   LETTERS   FROM    PROMINENT 

MEN  OF  HONOLULU  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUESTION: 

What  the  United  States  Can  Best  Do  to  Help  Hawaii  at  the 

Present  Time. 

ARRANGED  BY  HON.  GORHAM  D.  GILMAN ;  READ  BY   HON. 
R.  D.   SILUMAN 

Knowing  that  this  year  I  personally  could  bring  nothing 
new  to  present  to  this  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Hawaii, 
the  thought  came  to  me  to  gather  together  the  ideas  of  some 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  islands  as  to — "  What  the  United 
States  Government  can  best  do  to  help  Hawaii  at  the  present 
time." 

From  the  answers  to  this  question  I  select  a  few  of  the  most 
characteristic,  showing  that  there  are  certain  questions  of  im- 
portance on  which  many  men  concur,  especially  the  shipping, 
labor  and  education  questions.  Of  these  first  two  you  have 
already  in  other  years  heard  much  so  that  I  shall  condense 
largely,  quoting  first  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Jones,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  the  islands,  with  extensive  mercan- 
tile and  plantation  interests,  who  says : 

"There  are  several  matters  that  might  be  taken  up  by  Congress  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  territory,  but  none  of  more  importance 
than  to  secure  an  increase  of  American  snipping  in  the  Pacific.  This  is 
a  vital  question,  and  Hawaii  is  greatly  concerned,  as  the  islands  are  over 
2,000  miles  from  the  mainland  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  vessels 
to  send  freights  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  mainland. 

0  Liberal  concessions  granted  to  American  ships  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  United  States  in  case  of  war,  and  would  greatly  increase  that 
branch  of  American  industry.  Should  this  be  done  we  may  be  sure  that 
Hawaii  would  soon  secure  a  large  immigration  of  American  settlers." 

Of  much  the  same  opinion  is  Mr.  Albert  Afong,  Chinese- 
Hawaiian,  but  well  assimilated  American,  of  good  business 
standing,  who  expresses  himself  thus: 

"The  first  thing  of  importance  is  to  make  legislation  to  encourage 
some  of  the  island  industries  which  depend  upon  either  a  tariff, 
or  better,  a  steamer  service,  or  both,  so  that  Americans  may  be  encour- 
aged to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  territory.  As  the  laws  and  the  shipping 
situation  are  now,  Hawaii  is  simply  cut  off  from  her  natural  American 
market  for  tropical  fruits,  while  America  imports  from  foreign  countries 
great  quantities  of  the  fruits  that  Hawaii  can  grow." 

The  labor  question  appears  the  most  prominent  one  to  Mr. 
T.  G.  Thrum,  publisher  of  the  Hawaiian  Annual,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  Hawaiian  subjects,  who  writes: 


"Since  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  the  application 
of  federal  laws  thereto  have  seriously  hampered  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  those  islands.  Hawaii's  sugar  industry,  which  takes  first  rank 
for  productiveness  per  acre,  fails  to  realize  its  possibilities  through  the 
need  of  Chinese  laborers,  not  only  for  their  numerical  strength,  but  more 
than  that,  their  staying  qualities,  and  by  their  presence  reducing  the 
'  strike '  proclivities  of  the  restless  Japanese.  The  rice  industry,  which 
has  been  developed  in  the  islands  wholly  through  Chinese  labor,  and  is 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  has  gone  backwards  under  the  new  regime. 
The  mortality  and  returns  home  to  China  have  made  inroads  among  the 
rice  farmers,  and  the  present  law  will  not  permit  others  to  come  in  to 
take  their  places." 

I  have  received  replies  of  special  interest  from  two  of  Hawaii's 
Governors  embodying  somewhat  different  points  of  view.  To 
the  Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  former  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  now  United 
States  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  it  appears  that : 

"The  most  helpful  policy  to  be  followed  is  that  of  letting  us  alone, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  manage  our  own  local  affairs.  This  has  largely  been 
the  rule  heretofore  as  is  shown  by  the  provisions  of  the  '  Organic  Act ; ' 
but  an  extension  of  such  policy  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  of  Hawaii 
seems  now  to  be  desirable.  New  legislation  is  required  in  order  to 
improve  the  administration  of  these  lands,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
settlement  in  small  holdings  by  permanent  settlers.  Such  legislation 
should  be  initiated  by  the  Hawaiian  community,  and  might  be  effected 
either  by  granting  authority  to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  therefor,  or  by 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  bills  recommended  by  such  Legislature." 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  Frear,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  present  Governor  of  Hawaii,  finds,  as  is  natural, 
many  things  to  ask  for.  He  recites  at  some  length  what  has 
already  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government,  all  of  which 
has  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Hawaii,  after  much  effort  during  the  past  year,  began  to  share  in 
the  appropriations  for  agricultural  colleges.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  has  rules  that  general  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  for  such  objects  as  soil  and  hydrographic  surveys,  are 
not  applicable  to  Hawaii.  That  should  be  changed  so  that  Hawaii  will 
be  deemed  to  be  included  in  all  appropriations  made  for  the  United 
States  generally,  for  she  is  a  full-fledged  territory  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States.  More  is  needed  for  our  harbors.  Each  island 
should  have  at  least  one  harbor  developed.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  that  Hawaii  needs  now  is  the  opportunity  to  obtain  laborers  from 
Europe.  Japanese  immigration  is  practically  cut  off,  as  well  as  Chinese, 
and,  moreover,  there  is  a  widespread  desire  to  obtain  people  who  will 
become  permanent  citizens.  During  the  first  half  of  last  year  4,600 
Europeans  (men,  women  and  children)  were  introduced,  but  the  terms  of 
the  new  immigration  act,  now  prevent  more  from  being  brought  in  by 
the  Territorial  Board  of  Immigration  by  means  of  contributions  made 
to  that  board  by  corporations. 

Unless  Congress  permits  the  Territorial  Board  of  Immigration  to  assist 
immigration  through  contributions  by  corporations,  that  can  be  done 
only  by  increasing  the  taxes  here,  which  are  already  great." 
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Of  education,  always  of  deep  interest  to  this  Conference,  you 
will  find  most  suggestive  the  words  of  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder, 
who  has  himself  previously  spoken  at  this  Conference,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu,  a  man  pe- 
culiarly versed  in  the  traits  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  characters : 

"The  United  States  spends  large  sums  upon  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion. The  policy  pays.  The  nation  has  in  Hawaii  a  unique  human 
experiment  station.  Hawaii  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where  interracial 
amalgamation  has  a  fair  chance  under  altogether  ideal  conditions.  The 
nation  should  not  tamper  with  it  That  Asia  shall  not  come  to  the 
mainland  seems  our  settled  policy.  That  the  Union  will  create  a  Gibraltar 
in  Hawaii  and  man  it  adequately  is  equally  determined.  Let  Asia  be  free 
to  come  here.  Under  our  genial  skies  and  with  our  friendly  treatment 
let  the  problem  proceed  to  its  solution.  Meantime  develop  in  Hawaii,  as 
is  being  done,  the  noblest  educational  institution  for  training  Asiatics 
under  American  influences  commensurate  with  our  financial  ability.  The 
men  of  the  Far  East  will  flock  to  it  Here  they  will  gain  what  they 
cannot  find  on  the  mainland,  and  will  carry  home  influences  unstultified 
by  hostile  environment  Already  the  "Mid  Pacific  Institute,"  conceived 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  ideal,  has  opened  its  doors  to  the  Orient 
and  the  response  from  China  has  been  remarkable.  Keep  Hawaii  open, 
build  up  an  enterprise  like  this  and  the  result  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  world  peace,  to  Asia-American  friendship,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  coming  cosmic  man." 

The  President  of  the  "  Mid-Pacific  Institute,"  Rev.  Franci* 
W.  Damon,  and  pastor  of  the  Chinese  Church  in  Honolulu, 
writes : 

"How  can  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  now  gathered  in  Hawaii, 
representatives  of  many  different  races,  he  so  trained  that  they  will 
become  a  blessing  to  this  territory,  the  nation  and  the  world?  Occident 
and  Orient;  Mongol,  Teuton,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aboriginal  race,  in  the  fine  democracy  of  childhood  and 
advancing  youth,  in  our  class-rooms  and  play-grounds.  An  international 
brotherhood  is  developing  here,  which  is  not  surpassed,  possibly  not 
equalled,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
reference  to  the  great  nations  of  Asia.  As  has  well  been  said,  '  Hawaii 
has  achieved  the  impossible;  she  has  proven  that  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient  will  fuse.  Hawaii  stands  to-day  as  the  international  schoolmaster 
of  the  Pacific,  teaching  the  nations  the  blessedness  of  charity  and  fair 
play.' 

<rThe  territory,  if  she  is  to  meet  the  great  problems  she  is  called  to  face, 
needs  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  mainland.  'Come  over  and  help' 
our  schools;  aid  us  with  your  sympathy  and  advice — help  struggling  insti- 
tutions to  more  fully  accomplish  the  work  they  have  in  hand ;  supplement 
the  fine  work,  here  being  done  by  generous  friends,  by  broad  and  ade- 
quate endowments  for  our  schools.  Young  Hawaii,  the  child  of  many 
mingled  racial  strains,  gathered  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  worthy 
of  your  large  consideration." 

And,  lastly,  Hon.  R.  D.  Silliman,  ex-Circuit  Judge  of  Hawaii, 
gives  us  this  summary: 

"  1.  Hawaii  should  continue  to  be  developed  along  traditional  American 
lines. 
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"2.  Hawaii  needs  more  people.  The  Asiatic  population  is  relatively 
large.  American  farmers  should  still  be  encouraged  to  come.  Desirable 
Europeans  should  also  be  brought  in  and  every  Hawaiian  person  and 
corporation  that  wishes  to  aid  toward  this  desirable  end  should  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  do  so.  We  believe  that  Congress  should  grant 
this  right  to  Hawaii. 

"3.  Transportation  is  indispensable  to  growth.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  because  of  its  isolation.  Three  large  passenger 
steamships,  flying  the  American  flag,  have  been  laid  off,  and  five  others 
are  threatened  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  the  unequal  competition  with 
the  subsidized  ships  of  Japan  and  England.  If  Congress  will  not  provide 
adequate  legislation  to  enable  these  ships  to  resume  business,  then  we 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  permit  passengers  to  travel  on  foreign  ships. 

"4.  We  urge  that  all  general  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  nation 
at  large  extend  to  and  be  available  for  use  in  Hawaii. 

"5.  We  commend  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute  (formerly  the  Mills  Institute)  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  Hawaii  by  which  the  children  of  all  nationalities  are  being 
made  loyal  American  citizens  understanding  and  appreciating  our  insti- 
tutions and  traditions." 

The  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  is  for  help  in  education 
and  in  internal  improvements,  for  better  navigation  laws,  and 
that  some  part  of  the  internal  revenue  derived  from  customs  and 
taxes  collected  in  Hawaii  may  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  country,  and  not  all  turned  in  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman  :  This  concludes  our  Hawaiian  program.  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Wheeler,  Editor  of  Current  Literature,  has  a  reso- 
lution to  present. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smiley's  guests, 
presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  H.  McElroy,  of  New  York,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Conference,  on  the  eve  of 
adjournment,  pay  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Smiley  our  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  for  their  kindly  hospitality, 
and  our  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  noble  purposes  and 
high  ideals  which  have  prompted  them  to  the  generosity  of  which  we 
are  the  fortunate  recipients.  We  congratulate  them  upon  the  ever- 
widening  circles  of  usefulness.,  of  which  they  are  the  center,  and  we 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  privileges  which  have  been  ours  in 
receiving  from  them  a  new  lesson  in  the  glory  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  We  can  wish  nothing  better  for  them  than  the 
continued  joy  of  seeing  their  work  blessed  by  God  to  the  uplifting  and 
strengthening  of  those  peoples  whose  opportunities  for  advancement  have 
been  comparatively  few,  and  who,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  have 
been  brought  into  close  relations  with  our  own  nation." 

Mr.  Jose  E.  Valdes,  a  Filipino,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-country- 
men included  among  Mr.  Smiley's  guests,  spoke  briefly  in  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  by  Mr.  Smm-ey  and  the  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Smiley  responded,  expressing  his  delight  at  the  success 
of  the  Conference,  which  he  declared,  "  the  best "  of  the  series, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  large  and  enthusiastic  membership. 

After  the  singing  of  "  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  meet  Again," 
the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PREFACE 


The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Mountain  House  October  20,  21  and  22,  1909.  About  two  hun- 
dred members  were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley.  The  topics  discussed  included  affairs  among  the  Indians  and 
in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  with  clear  recog- 
nition, however,  that  the  peoples  of  some  of  these  regions  cannot  be 
classed  as  Dependent  Peoples.  The  discussions  are  given  nearly  in  full 
in  this  Report 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and 
several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private 
life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for  copies  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLAjTFORjM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CON- 

FERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 

OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,  1909. 


Twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  first  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  was  assembled.  Then  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  nation  to  push  the  Indians  aside  when  they  were  an 
impediment  to  national  progress;  now  it  is  the  national  policy 
to  incorporate  the  Indians  in  the  nation  and  enable  them  to 
contribute  to  the  national  progress.  The  most  important  of 
the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Conference  have  been  accepted 
by  the  nation,  specifically  the  abolition  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem, the  establishment  of  a  federal  public  school  system  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians,  and  the  application  to  the  Indian 
service  of  the  Civil  Service  rules.  This  change  in  the  nation's 
conception  of  the  Indian  problem  and  its  true  solution  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  great  improvement  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Indian  service,  in  public  sentiment  upon  the  Indian 
question  and  in  the  protection  of  the  Indian  properties. 
Meanwhile  new  obligations  have  been  laid  upon  the  nation 
toward  other  peoples  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
but  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  authority.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  reaffirm  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
the  nation's  failures  and  successes  in  the  Indian  service  have 
illustrated  and  enforced,  and  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
these  new  wards  of  the  nation. 

For  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to  establish  by  the 
force  of  its  laws  and  the  influence  of  its  example  liberty  and 
justice  is  the  same  toward  all  its  non-citizen  subjects,  whether 
those  subjects  be  the  young  men  not  yet  grown  to  full  citizen- 


THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


first  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  20th,  1909 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  who,  after  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to 
his  guests,  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

Just  thirty  years  ago  very  unexpectedly  I  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  While  I  had  always  been 
interested  in  Indians,  this  appointment  naturally  led  to  ah 
increased  interest  which  I  have  ever  since  felt  in  a  class  of  people 
who  are  worthy  of  our  respect  and  our  utmost  endeavor  in  their 
behalf.  I  do  not  say  this  of  the  Indians  generally  met  at  rail- 
way stations  or  on  trains;  they  are  not  the  real  Indians  of  this 
country.  The  real  Indians,  in  my  estimation,  are  a  religious, 
interesting  and  estimable  people,  and  they  have  produced  some 
of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  human  race.  Carl  Schurz  once 
told  me  the  noblest  man  he  ever  met  was  a  full-blood  American 
Indian,  whom  I  knew  very  well.  During  thirty  years  I  have  seen 
a  most  remarkable  change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  Indian. 
To-day  there  is  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  better  people 
that  the  Indian  should  be  protected  and  given  his  rights.  The 
Indian  problem,  in  my  judgment,  is  nearly  solved,  and  I  hope, 
though  hardly  expect,  to  live  long  enough  to  see  its  complete 
solution.  The  time  is  near  when  the  Indian  shall  be  part  and 
parcel  of  our  people  having  a  part  in  the  making  of  law  and  suf- 
fering its  penalties  just  as  we  do.  That  is  coming,  I  think,  very 
soon,  and  I  believe  that  our  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the 
Administration  and  the  best  friends  of  the  Indians  are  working 
with  that  end  in  view. 
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For  many  years  past  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
been  at  our  meetings,  and  this  year  the  new  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Valentine,  a  man  in  whom  we  all  have  confidence  (applause), 
takes  charge  of  part  of  the  first  session.  We  have  also  many 
persons  connected  with  the  Indian  service.  And  we  have  a  gentle- 
man who  for  fourteen  years  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  a  man  noted 
for  his  faithful,  conscientious  discharged  his  duties  as  the  head 
of  that  Committee,  who  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause.)  We  are  very  happy  indeed  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  so  largely  represented  here. 

But  if  the  Indian  question  is  nearing  solution,  we  have  other 
subjects, —  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  —  to  which  we 
are,  I  think  wisely,  giving  more  and  more  attention.  Fortunately 
we  have  with  us  many  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
these  recently  acquired  possessions,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  an  informing  discussion  of  these  great  subjects. 

As  Presiding  Officer  we  are  to  have  the  gentleman  who  served 
us  so  admirably  last  year,  and  who  worthily  fills  the  distinguished 
office  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Brown  took  the  chair,  and  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
ference was  completed. 

(For  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Committees,  see  page  2.) 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  following  opening  address : 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN  IN  ALASKA 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH    BROWN 

One  year  ago  Sheldon  Jackson  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this 
Conference.  Within  the  twelvemonth  he  has  been  called  to  his 
rest.  It  is  well  known  to  many  of  you  that  in  his  passing  there 
has  been  taken  from  us  one  of  the  most  devoted,  adventurous, 
and  indomitable  spirits  that  have  ever  been  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  natives  of  this  American  continent. 

What  I  have  to  offer  in  opening  this  twenty-seventh  meeting 
of  the  Indian  Conference  is  some  account  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  service  of  the  National  Government  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Alaskan  natives.  I  am  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  past 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  it  has  gone  forward  from  the  point  where 
Sheldon  Jackson's  first  serious  disability  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish its  active  direction. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  extensions  of  this  work,  which 
belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  past  year,  is  a  definite  campaign 
for  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  among  these  natives. 
For  many  years  an  occasional  physician  has  been  employed  here 
and  there  as  teacher  in  the  Alaska  school  service,  who  has  ren- 
dered medical  aid  to  the  natives  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  employment  of  such  physicians  has  now  become  a  cardinal 
feature  of  the  Alaska  service,  and  particularly  the  employment 
of  traveling  physicians  whose  business  it  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
large  districts  which  have  hitherto  been  scantily  provided  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  easy  to  draw  inspiration  for  such  a  service 
from  the  work  of  Doctor  Grenfell  in  the  Labrador.  Six 
physicians  have  been  employed  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time 
two  places  have  been  provided  with  physicians  as  local  teachers. 
At  four  important  points  contracts  have  been  entered  into  with 
local  physicians  not  regularly  attached  to  the  Government  service, 
under  which  they  give  especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  indigent 
natives.  Contracts  have  also  been  entered  into  with  hospitals 
at  two  points,  under  which  indigent  natives  are  received  at  gov- 
ernment expense  for  necessary  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 
Even  with  these  arrangements  there  are  many  points  which  are 
still  entirely  without  provision  for  medical  service,  though  some 
makeshift  provision  is  made  for  twenty-nine  of  these  points  by 
furnishing  the  government  teacher  with  an  outfit  of  the  more 
common  remedies  and  elementary  text-books  which  should  assist 
in  giving  some  sort  of  relief  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  A 
further  extension  of  our  medical  service  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  coming  year,  which  should  prove  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  of  all  of  its  forms,  that  is  the  employment  of 
trained  nurses  as  teachers  of  practical  hygiene  and  helpers  in 
case  of  need. 

The  work  of  both  physicians  and  nurses  is  primarily  educa- 
tional. They  care  for  the  sick,  but  still  more,  they  help  the  natives 
to  take  on  those  ideas  and  habits  which  will  insure  a  lessening 
of  sickness  and  mortality  in  coming  years.  It  will  be  an  especial 
care  of  our  trained  nurses  to  show  the  native  mothers  how  they 
may  care  for  their  babies  and  so  lessen  the  prevalent  infant  mor- 
tality. 

For  the  year  1908  the  Congress  added  $100,000  to  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  education  of  Alaskan  natives,  bringing  it 
up  to  a  total  of  $200,000  exclusive  of  the  special  appropriation 
for  the  reindeer  industry.  This  gain  in  the  appropriations  has 
been  held  since  that  time.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  a  steady  extension  of  the  work  to  villages  which  had  not 
previously  been  reached.    There  are  still  remote  regions  which 
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have  not  been  touched,  but  twenty-nine  new  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  within  this  time,  nearly  doubling  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  Territory. 

This  extension  of  the  service  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
broadening  of  the  activities  which  it  embraces.  The  sanitary 
campaign  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  service  not  merely  for  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  but  for  the  whole  community  who  are  equally 
in  need  of  education.  Some  of  the  best  suggestions  for  such  an 
educational  program  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  college 
settlements  and  similar  agencies  in  the  crowded  portions  of  our 
great  cities.  The  problems  considered  are  not  simply  scholastic 
in  the  older  and  narrower  sense;  they  are  the  problems  of  com- 
munity and  racial  life,  or  indeed  the  problems  of  racial  destiny. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  look  upon  these  native  peoples  as  passing 
through  a  period  of  temporary  dependency.  As  savage  tribes 
they  were  full  grown  and  independent  before  civilization  came. 
In  the  face  of  civilization  they  have  become  dependent  children. 
Left  to  themselves  they  would  quickly  fade  away  and  be  no  more. 
What  we  must  do  as  best  we  can  is  to  prepare  them  for  a  new 
full  grown  and  independent  life,  in  advantageous  relations  with 
the  white  man's  civilization.  The  success  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  gauged  in  the  long  run  by  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
people  shall  become  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  their  new 
world,  and  dispense  with  the  help  which  the  government  now 
gives  them.  They  are  to  be  helped  in  such  a  way  and  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  will  become  independent  of  outside  help. 

In  addition  to  provision  for  the  promotion  of  health  among 
them,  a  leading  consideration  must  be  the  promotion  of  industries 
suited  to  their  new  environment.  The  introduction  of  the  rein- 
deer industry  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  stroke  of  social  inven- 
tion directed  to  this  end.  The  number  of  distributing  centers 
for  the  reindeer  has  now  been  increased.  A  code  of  regulations 
governing  the  reindeer  industry  was  promulgated  by  Secretary 
Garfield.  A  prospective  herder  goes  through  a  course  of  appren- 
ticeship four  years  in  length  as  regularly  as  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  goes  through  his  four-year  college  course.  But 
on  the  successful  completion  of  each  year  of  his  training,  the 
young  Eskimo  or  Indian  receives  a  number  of  deer  for  his  own. 
At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  is  graduated  as  a 
trained  herder,  he  has  already  acquired  a  small  herd  which  is  to 
be  the  instrument  of  his  industrial  life  and  a  means  of  support 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Already  complaints  have  come  to  us 
from  at  least  one  reindeer  center  where  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  take  on  all  applicants  as  apprentices,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  given  a  place  with  the  reindeer  herd  have  lost  favor  with 
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the  young  women  of  their  village,  and  have  accordingly  suffered 
in  their  prospects  of  matrimonial  alliances. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  introduce  another  industry  at  once 
so  new  to  this  people  and  so  exactly  suited  to  their  needs  as  is 
the  reindeer  industry,  but  a  constant  endeavor  is  making  in  other 
portions  of  Alaska  to  put  the  natives  in  possession  of  such  indus- 
trial skill  and  apparatus  as  will  meet  their  present  needs.  The 
improvement,  of  their  boat  building  and  fishing,  the  introduction 
at  suitable  points  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  the  erection  of 
saw  mills,  the  organization  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  are 
undertakings  which  are  either  already  under  way,  or  under  care- 
ful consideration.  Sets  of  wood-working  tools  have  been  intro- 
duced into  many  of  the  schools,  a  good  deal  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  girls  in  cookery  and  sewing,  and  other  indus- 
trial plans  have  been  put  upon  trial. 

Here  as  everywhere  the  need  of  moral  training  is  the  first  edu- 
cational need.  Moral  education  through  cleanliness,  healthful 
home  conditions,  and  remunerative  industry  are  of  incalculable 
importance.  There  are,  however,  portions  of  Alaska  in  which 
the  demand  for  labor  is  so  great  that  the  natives  can  easily  earn 
enough  by  day  labor  to  keep  them  with  their  families  in  comfort 
or  even  in  a  low  grade  of  luxury.  The  problem  in  such  a  case 
is  that  of  keeping  them  up  to  such  a  moral  plane  that  they  will 
not  squander  their  earnings  in  demoralizing  indulgences.  There 
is  a  work  here  to  be  done  by  churches  and  missions  rather  than 
by  public  schools,  and  at  many  points  I  believe  this  work  of 
religious  education  is  well  done.  But  direct  instruction  in  morals 
is  needed,  too,  such  as  public  schools  can  give  and  in  some  measure 
are  giving.  Still  further,  there  is  need  of  legal  restraints,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  On  the  side  of  legal 
provisions  two  important  acts  were  passed  by  the  Congress  at 
its  session  of  last  winter.  One  of  these  makes  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  the  Alaskan  natives  a  felony;  the  other  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Alaska  school  service  as 
special  peace  officers,  with  power,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  make  arrests  in  cases  of  wrongdoing 
either  by  natives  or  against  natives.  The  importance  of  these  two 
enactments  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Already  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  proceeding  vigorously  against  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink  from  which  the  natives  have  suffered,  and  only  last  week 
word  was  received  of  the  conviction  of  ten  men  who  had  been? 
engaged  in  such  traffic,  all  of  whom  were  already  on  their  way 
to  the  penitentiary  on  Puget  Sound. 

I  will  not  detain  this  Conference  with  a  more  extended  account 
of  new  undertakings  in  the  Alaskan  field.    What  has  been  pre- 
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sented  is  of  course  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  We  believe  that 
even  such  a  fragmentary  statement  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  those  engaged  elsewhere  in  similar  work.  The  Alaska  service 
recognizes  a  responsibility,  which  is  indeed  a  responsibility  of 
the  service  for  any  backward  people,  of  blazing  new  ways  among 
new  difficulties.  In  so  doing  it  may  hope  not  only  to  share  in 
bearing  the  white  man's  burden  among  the  members  of  darker 
race,  but  also  in  widening  the  conception  of  education  everywhere, 
even  the  education  of  highly  cultured  peoples. 

A  word  as  to  present  needs  of  the  service  will  close  this  account. 
The  Congressional  action  mo9t  immediately  needed  by  the  Alaska 
service,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  scale  of 
annual  appropriations  is  twofold :  First,  the  adoption  of  an  effec- 
tive school  attendance  law,  and,  Second,  provision  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  sanitary  regulations 
which  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  after  the  manner  of  the  regu- 
lations of  boards  of  health  in  this  country.  So  much  of  authority, 
backed  by  power  as  peace  officers  which  will  be  lodged  in  some 
of  our  employees  in  Alaska,  will  undoubtedly  render  a  recourse 
to  actual  compulsion  generally  unnecessary,  and  will  enable  us 
to  make  better  progress  toward  a  condition  in  which  the  Alaskan 
natives  shall  be  ready  for  free  and  self-directed  citizenship. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  At  our  meeting  last  year  we  were  addressed 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  then  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  brought  forward  a  number  of  speakers,  representing  the 
Indian  service.  In  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  Mr.  Leupp, 
after  a  long,  honorable  and  extremely  useful  service  as  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  retired  from  that  service. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  Mr.  Leupp's  program  of  a  year  ago 
was  Mr.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  who  has  since  succeeded  Mr. 
Leupp  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  now  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  morning's 
program  from  this  point. 

WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD   KNOW   ABOUT  THE 
INDIAN  BUREAU 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  know  certain  things 
about  their  Indian  Bureau.  Throughout  the  country  are  groups 
of  people  and  numerous  individuals  who  know  a  good  deal  about 
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its  work  in  this  or  that  particular ;  but  both  these  and  the  people 
at  large  know  too  little  about  the  two  or  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  light  of  which  all  the  multiform  activities  of  the 
Indian  Service  fall  into  well-ordered  array  in  an  advance  toward 
a  single  goal.  In  the  minds  of  most  people  the  Indian  Service 
is  a  mere  hodge  podge  of  activities.  Indians  are  going  to  this  or 
that  kind  of  school,  being  allotted,  farming  allotments,  leasing 
allotments,  selling  allotments,  raising  stock,  working  in  the  woods, 
learning  to  irrigate,  drawing  per  capita  payments  in  some  cases 
and  rations  in  others,  owning  bank  accounts  of  all  sizes  from  a 
few  dollars  to  many  thousands,  going  to  church  and  engaging  in 
Pagan  rites,  dealing  shrewdly  with  traders  or  becoming  an  easy 
mark  for  them,  developing  all  kinds  of  diseases^etting  drunk, 
and  even,  to  the  surprise  of  many  naive  neighbors,  keeping  sober ; 
loafing  here,  and  there  making  some  of  the  best  workmen  the 
United  States  possesses ;  and  all  these  various  activities  are  kept 
in  further  confusion  by  the  kaleidescopic  changes  introduced  by 
the  rapidly  developing  economic  and  social  life  of  the  white  people 
scattered  more  and  more  around  and  through  the  Indian  country. 
And  in  the  popular  mind  which  hears  more  or  less  about  this 
apparent  chaos,  there  sits  in  a  kind  of  semi-paralyzed  control  of 
it  all  the  Indian  Bureau,  groping  with  such  energies  as  it  pos- 
sesses more  or  less  feebly  among  the  thousands  of  statutes  which 
go  to  make  up  Indian  law.  the  hundreds  of  court  decisions,  the 
mass  of  ill-digested  regulations,  and  turning  out  five  or  six  hun- 
dred letters  and  decisions  in  a  day,  and  solemnly  mailing  them 
to  the  reservations  and  allotted  districts  scattered  through  twenty- 
six  states,  hoping  in  a  half-conscious  way  that  each  document 
will  fit  the  case  about  as  well  as  a  coat  made  in  Paris  would  meet 
the  need  of  a  Western  ranchman  its  maker  had  never  seen. 

This  apparent  chaos  in  Indian  affairs  is  only  true  superficially. 
There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  which  explain  these  phe- 
nomena, unifying  them  and  vitalizing  them  into  a  single  great 
progressive  force.  I  confess  that  these  principles  frequently  lie 
deeply  hidden,  and  in  many  quarters  would  not  even  be  suspected ; 
but  they  are  there  and  they  are  the  roots  of  accomplishment.  In 
order  that  in  the  few  decades  which  remain  in  which  it  will  be 
still  possible  for  the  United  States  to  do  anything  for  Indians 
the  best  results  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
at  large  to  realize  what  these  principles  are.  to  assist  in  bringing 
them  to  the  surface,  and  to  demand  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  of 
the  Congress  their  intelligent  and  forceful  application. 

I  am  in  no  way  reflecting  on  the  achievements  of  the  past  in 
Indian  affairs  —  in  Congress,  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  in  the 
country  at  large  —  when  I  put  before  you  the  exact  condition 
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of  things  as  they  are  to-day.  I  am  merely  asking  you  to  face 
with  me  a  work  that  lies  before  us,  that  we  may  better  accomplish 
it 

The  Indian  Service  is  to-day  wide  open  to  the  whole  country 
for  inspection,  both  in  the  Office  at  Washington,  and  on  the  reser- 
vations where  the  Indians  live.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  I  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  everyone, 
good  or  bad,  who  has  any  worthy  or  unworthy  interest  in  Indian 
affairs  is  welcome  at  all  times  to  come  to  see  me.  I  was  talking 
with  a  man  the  other  day  whom  I  know  to  be  a  liar,  and  a  friend 
of  mine  protested  against  my  receiving  such  a  man.  He  thought 
that  I  should  not  countenance  such  a  person  by  consulting  with 
him  or  with  another  one  whom  I  know  to  be  in  an  underhanded 
way  inimical  to  me ;  but  I  replied  that  I  have  no  personal  feed- 
ings of  the  kind  that  would  make  me  resent  the  presence  of  such 
a  person  while  I  am  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  can  no 
more  find  time  for  rows  in  this  fight  than  can  a  soldier  in  a 
charge.  I  must  listen  to  all,  gather  every  scrap  of  information 
and  advice,  seek  to  see  every  rock  and  shoal  and  hidden  danger, 
and  think  of  nothing  but  of  using  the  knowledge  so  gained  to 
better  the  condition  of  Indians.  While  I  am  in  this  work  I  am 
enemy  to  no  man,  personally,  in  the  United  States,  but  only  to 
the  things  which  get  in  the  way  of  the  Indians.    (Applause.) 

But  I  cannot  meet  and  hear  and  see  all  the  good  and  all  the 
bad  myself.  I  must  have  eyes  and  ears  in  the  field,  going  openly 
or  secretly,  seeing  clearly,  hearing  fully,  all  that  there  is.  Con- 
gress must  give  me,  and  I  use  the  word  "must"  speaking  as 
one  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  elect  Congressmen, 
a  corps  of  inspectors  who  should  be  at  least  thirty  as  high-grade 
men  in  business  training  and  moral  sense  as  this  country  affords. 
At  present,  more  or  less  accidentally,  I  have  some  three  or  four 
of  this  grade.  These  inspectors  should  be  paid  enough  so  that 
they  can  give  their  lives  to  the  work.  The  Indian  Service  is  weak 
in  the  head,  weak-eyed,  and  hard  of  hearing.  The  ten  millions 
or  so  which  go  to  make  up  the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress 
for  running  the  Service  is  not  well-apportioned.  It  does  not 
recognize  the  necessity  for  leadership.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  wasted  because  the  managers  are  not  paid  business 
salaries. 

Likewise  we  must  have  real  superintendents.  It  is  possible 
to  get  cabinet  officers  for  far  less  money  than  they  can  earn  in 
private  business.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  get  Commis- 
sioners on  the  same  terms,  but  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  rule,  so  to 
get  the  170  Men  on  the  Ground.  If  the  head  of  a  great  corpo- 
ration paid  a  man  in  charge  of  one  of  his  plants  to  handle  a 
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property  valued  at  something  like  the  number  of  millions  involved 
on  file  Osage  Reservation,  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  would 
be  criminally  negligent  in  the  eyes  of  good  business.  It  is  crimi- 
nal negligence  to  pay  the  Superintendent  of  the  Osage  Reservation 
only  $2,000  a  year.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  cent  of  increase  over 
the  present  appropriations.  If  Congress  will  do  what  I  ask,  I 
will  take  far  less  in  appropriations  than  at  present,  because  with 
well-paid  men  I  could  save  more  than  their  salaries  each  year. 
In  many  cases  the  tribal  funds  could  well  be  taxed  for  goqd 
salaries  to  their  own  safety  and  preservation  from  waste.  But 
this  business  side  is  the  least  important  side.  Superintendents 
should  be  big  men,  for  Indian  affairs  is  above  all  a  human  busi- 
ness. Only  by  the  closest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Indians 
under  his  charge  can  the  Superintendent  hope  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  them.  His  place  is  out  on  the  reservation,  not  in  the 
office;  and  out  there  are  all  the  intricate  problems  of  humanity 
which  demand  a  great  leader. 

There,  too,  in  the  field  the  multifarious  activities  in  the  Indian 
Service  fall  into  transparent  orderliness  under  three  main  heads  — 
health,  schools,  and  industries. 

It  is  possible  to  do  only  two  things  with  the  Indians  —  to  exter- 
minate them,  or  to  make  them  into  citizens.  Whichever  we 
choose  should  be  done  in  the  most  business-like  manner.  If  we 
choose  extermination,  we  should  do  it  suddenly,  painlessly  and 
completely;  but,  instead  of  frankly  engaging  in  that  course,  the 
country  has  set  itself  to  make  the  Indians  into  citizens.  It  has 
no  business  to  bungle  this  job  as  it  is  now  doing,  any  more  than, 
if  the  course  of  extermination  were  now  to  be  decided  on,  it  would 
have  any  business  to  bungle  that.  Our  present  course  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  cross  between  extermination  and  citizenship. 
If  we  would  escape  a  disgrace  greater  than  any  which  has  attended 
this  Indian  business  yet,  we  must  stop  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century  and  think  clearly  about  the  Indians,  and  set 
ourselves  resolutely  to  certain  clean  and  high  courses.  The  whole 
American  people  must  do  this  thinking.  No  group,  no  section 
alone  can  do  it  effectively.  The  pressure  of  private  interest,  the 
clutch  of  private  greed,  the  political  interests  of  public  men,  unless 
smoothed  for  them  by  wide  public  demand,  are  too  omnipresent, 
too  overwhelming  for  anything  less  than  the  attention  of  the 
whole  people  turned  to  the  Indian  to  avert.    (Applause.) 

And  this  course  which  the  thinking  of  all  the  people  will  make 
clear  demands  of  us  more  than  would  be  demanded  in  the  case 
of  the  backward  among  our  own  people,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
immigrant.  We  are  dealing  with  a  people  without  generations 
back  of  them  trained  more  or  less  in  the  ways  of  civilization. 
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Within  the  next  few  decades  we  must  foreshorten  the  road  which 
is  really  centuries  long,  and  while  leading  the  Indian  along  it 
we  must  of  necessity  try  to  do  in  months  what  nature  should  do 
in  years.  We  must  not  forget  the  order  of  the  process.  For 
example,  an  Indian  is  not  ready  yet  to  live  under  a  perfectly  con- 
structed, highly  developed  irrigation  system.  He  cannot  be  planted 
under  it  all  at  once,  any  more  than  a  child  from  the  east  side  of 
New  York  can  be  taken  healthily  in  one  jump  into  a  Fifth  avenue 
home.  He  must  first  be  given  a  little  crude  teaching  from  which 
he  can  see  results,  even  though  that  teaching  is  only  a  plaything 
and  a  matter  of  one  season.  In  one  year,  if  gone  at  in  this  way, 
many  Indians  could  be  taught  to  use  a  highly  developed  irrigation 
system  who  without  that  preliminary  training  adapted  to  their 
growing  intelligence  would  forever  fail.  All  this  means  that  our 
work  must  be  frankly  philanthropic  —  using  not  the  charity 
which  pauperizes,  but  the  help  which  nourishes  self-help. 

Having  undertaken  this  frankly  philanthropic  task,  we  can,  if 
we  recognize  that  there  are  means  in  our  possession  as  a  people 
to  do  it  without  bungling,  see  the  course  plainly.  Prime  above 
all  other  considerations  in  dealing  with  these  300,000  Indians 
in  our  midst  is  their  health.  There  is  no  use  in  continuing  all 
this  great  machinery  of  the  present  and  deceiving  ourselves  with 
hopes  of  the  future,  if  we  are  allowing  tuberculosis  and  all  rotten 
diseases  of  the  blood  to  creep  among  these  people.  Liquor  must 
be  kept  away  from  them  more  than  it  is  kept  away  from  our 
own  weaklings.  Rations  must  be  frankly  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered to  the  sick  and  to  the  old.  No  other  of  the  means  by  which 
we  would  save  the  Indian  to  citizenship  must  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  this  prevention  of  disease.  I  am  frequently  met  when 
I  wish  to  take  an  Indian  from  a  school  because  he  is  sick  and 
can  be  cured  somewhere  else  and  the  danger  of  his  affecting 
some  other  pupils  be  averted,  by  the  statement  "  You  will  cripple 
my  school."  Do  the  schools  exist  for  the  Indians,  or  the  Indians 
for  the  schools  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  maimed  and  poisoned  citi- 
zen? The  people  should  give  us  an  Indian  medical  service  unex- 
celled in  the  country,  to  go  into  the  schools  and  to  ride  the  reser- 
vations preventing  disease. 

The  second  great  principle  underlying  all  our  Indian  work  is 
that  concerned  with  the  schooling  of  the  Indians.  They  should 
all  be  taught  to  speak  the  English  language,  to  read  easily,  to 
speak  objectively,  to  write  clearly,  and  to  figure  easily.  They 
should  be  taught  to  say  Good  Morning  and  Good  Afternoon,  to 
look  people  squarely  in  the  eyes.  Beyond  these  essentials,  I  care 
not  how  far  we  go,  provided  we  go  consistently  with  other  impor- 
tant means  of  education.    I  am  not  worrying  as  to  the  respective 
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merits  of  the  five  classes  of  schools  which  we  now  have,  but  I 
am  worrying  as  to  the  results  these  schools  produce,  and  by 
which  alone  they  should  be  measured.  You  can  tell  little  whether 
a  school  is  good  or  not  by  looking  at  the  school  —  you  must  look 
at  its  graduates.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  But 
one  thing  must  never  be  forgotten  —  that  all  our  distinctively 
Indian  schools  are  only  a  temporary  expedient.  The  tendency 
must  be  unceasing  toward  Indians  in  white  schools  and  whites 
in  Indian  schools.    (Applause.) 

The  third  great  principle  is  that  concerned  with  industries.  In 
this  connection  consider  with  me  for  a  moment  the  plant  at  our 
disposal  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  Indians.  The  school 
in  the  narrow  sense  is  only  one  item  in  this  plant.  The  school 
in  the  broader  sense  is  the  property  owned  by  the  Indians,  or 
given  them  by  the  Government;  the  per  capita  payments;  the 
five  millions  of  moneys  belonging  to  individual  Indians  deposited 
in  National  banks  throughout  the  country;  the  supplies  pur- 
chased for  them  by  the  Government ;  their  ranges ;  the  water  flow- 
ing through  their  lands;  the  forests  growing  on  them;  the  min- 
erals under  them ;  the  portions  allotted  to  each  individual  Indian ; 
the  leasing  or  sale  of  parts  of  these  allotments  —  the  money  value 
of  it  all,  running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  In 
size  it  is  equal  to  over  twice  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  scat- 
tered through  twenty-six  states  in  areas  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  acres  to  areas  as  large  as  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Union:  all  this  to  assist  us,  if  handled  rightly,  in  bringing 
the  meager  300,000  persons  to  safety.  The  aggregate  wealth  of 
our  own  schools  and  colleges  is  hardly  larger,  and  yet  they  train 
x  effectively  over  18,000,000  students  a  year.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  wonderful  means  to  a  clearly  comprehended  end?  Yet,  as  we 
are  handling  it  at  present,  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  Indian  him- 
self is  lost  sight  of  beneath  it  all.  The  only  way  to  clear  the 
ruck  is  to  remember  that  every  cent  and  fiber  of  ttyis  plant, 
whether  in  the  growing  tree  or  in  the  fashioned  plow,  exists  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  in  that  largest  school  of  all,  the  experi- 
ence of  actual  life.    (Applause.) 

This  is  the  thing  which  I  must  make  all  those  particular  groups 
scattered  throughout  the  country  see,  all  the  associations  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  see,  all  the  neighbors  of  the 
Indians  living  around  the  reservations  see,  all  the  white  people 
scattered  among  the  allotments  see,  all  the  five  thousand  field 
employes  of  the  Indian  Service  see,  all  the  180  employes  in  the 
Indian  Office  at  Washington  see.  Only  by  all  the  people  com- 
prehending it  can  these  lesser  groups  be  made  to  see. 
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I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  ask  the  average  employe  of  the 
Indian  Service  in  the  field  just  what  was  the  end  in  view  in 
letting  an  Indian  lease  part  of  his  allotment,  he  could  not  give 
you  any  very  clear  idea.  I  know  many  a  one  in  the  Indian  Office 
at  Washington  could  not.  We  must  wake  them  all  to  clear  com- 
prehension. I  need  not  mention  here  the  hundreds  of  faithful, 
self-sacrificing  people  who  are  helping  the  Indians.  All  that  can 
and  should  be  said  in  their  praise  cannot  obscure  the  dry  rot 
that  encompasses  and  paralyzes  things  as  they  are  and  will  be 
until  the  people  and  the  Congress  act. 

If  it  be  possible,  as  I  believe  it  is,  to  bring  these  three  prin- 
ciples of  health  and  schools  and  industries  to  the  front,  the  service 
will  waken  into  full  consciousness  and  intelligence.  The  super- 
intendent who  writes  in  for  $700  to  paint  his  buildings  will  not 
be  told  that  there  is  no  money,  and  have  to  sit  and  see  deterioration 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars  going  on.  The  superin- 
tendent who  writes  in  to  say  that  he  needs  more  rations  for  the 
old  people  will  not  be  told  by  the  clerk  in  the  office  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  office  to  discontinue  rations.  The  superintendent 
who  allows  hundreds  of  able-bodied  Indians  to  lease  their  allot- 
ments and  so  acquire  an  ignorance  of  want  which  would  slowly 
emasculate  their  energies  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
The  sales  of  parts  of  Indians'  allotments  which  are  more  than 
they  can  make  use  of  themselves,  will  be  encouraged,  but  the 
money  will  not  remain  in  the  banks ;  it  will  go  out  to  be  applied 
in  the  building  of  houses  with  several  rooms,  in  the  purchase  of 
tools  for  agriculture,  and  stock,  or  will  furnish  the  means  of 
increased  skill  in  the  trades.  The  bona  fide  white  settler  must 
come  in ;  the  land  speculator  must  go.  Broad  powers  should  be 
given  by  Congress  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government 
by  which  in  such  matters  as  the  allotments  of  Indians  these  execu- 
tive officers  can  use  their  discretion.  Allotments  on  reservations 
ready  for  it  can  be  pushed,  but  allotments  on  others  by  no  means 
ready  for  it  can  be  held  back.  There  are  many  cases  where 
allotments  should  follow  actual  settlement  by  the  Indians.  There 
are  very  few  cases  where  all  of  a  tribe  should  be  allotted  as  a 
blanket  proposition. 

Finally,  one  great  force,  perhaps  above  all  others,  must  be 
met  and  overcome.  It  seems  ,as  if  in  many  white  men  there  existed 
a  different  moral  code  among  themselves  and  between  themselves 
and  Indians.  Men  who  would  not  think  of  stealing  from  white 
men  apparently  consider  it  no  crime  to  steal  from  Indians.  I 
am  confronted  now  in  several  distinct  parts  of  the  country  by 
thieving  from  Indians  which  would  make  a  highwayman  blush  — 
he  takes  some  chances.    These  thieves  felt,  and,  unless  it  lies 
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within  my  power  to  make  them  mistaken,  feel  that  they  ran  no 
risks.  In  one  sense  these  thieves  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
are  the  American  people  who  have  made  their  dishonesty  so  easy. 
If  I  had  not  the  proof  of  these  things  in  my  possession,  they  are  so 
astounding  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  believe  their  existence  myself; 
yet  I  think  I  have  such  proof  as  will  convince  juries. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  take  note  of  all  these 
things  these  evils  could  disappear  in  a  few  years.  They  will 
not  disappear  until  some  fundamental  legislation  is  passed  by 
Congress  in  response  to  the  will  of  the  people.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine  :  If  any  of  you  have  remembered  to  this  time 
some  of  the  things  I  have  just  said,  you  will  see  that  the  first 
thing  in  my  mind  is  the  health  of  the  Indians.  I  have  asked  Con- 
gress in  our  annual  estimates  with  the  almost  contemporary  sug- 
gestion and  heartiest  support  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger,  for  $50,000  to  further  organize  our  medi- 
cal service.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vice-President,  who  is  with  us 
here,  assisted  last  year  in  giving  us  a  fund  to  begin  with  to  meet 
an  emergency  proposition,  in  the  way  of  trachoma  and  tubercu- 
losis. It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  one  thing  that  the  country  should 
do  more  important  than  this.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Murphy  at  present 
engaged  in  organizing  our  service,  to  occupy  the  first  ten  minutes. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy, 
Medical  Supervisor  of  the  Indian  Service. 

ORGANIZING  THE  INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY 

The  problem  of  organizing  the  medical  service  and  of  making 
a  thorough  and  effective  campaign  against  disease  among  the 
Indians  meets  with  as  many  difficulties  as  does  the  solving  of 
the  general  Indian  problem. 

The  vast  distribution  and  isolation  of  the  individual  homes  from 
centers  of  control  and  inspections,  the  different  languages  and 
dialects,  varying  degrees  of  progress  and  education,  degeneration 
and  disease  resulting  from  poverty  or  riches,  laziness,  indifference, 
ignorance,  unhygienic  habits,  customs,  pernicious  superstitutions, 
uncleanliness,  neglect  of  the  aged,  resistance  to  sanitary  innova- 
tions, the  vast  infections  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  already 
present,  the  purifying  of  infected  homes,  the  treatment  of  those 
infected,  the  prevention  of  its  spread,  the  need  of  sufficient  money, 
and  of  competent,  enthusiastic,  tireless  trained  workers ;  all  these 
factors  and  numerous  others  must  be  considered  in  the  problem 
of  bettering  the  real  results  of  effective  medical  service. 
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It  is  by  the  organization  of  a  campaign  along  the  lines  of 
prophylaxis  of  disease  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  may  be 
accomplished.  The  great  limitation  of  all  health  work  is  ignor- 
ance. Administration  of  sanitary  measures  can  not  advance  far 
beyond  popular  knowledge.  Unless  the  Indians  know  and  volun- 
tarily institute  reforms  they  will  not  be  effectual.  A  campaign 
of  .education  especially  along  the  lines  of  prophylaxis  of  tubercu- 
losis and  trachoma  should  be  instituted  and  persisted  in  by  all 
employes  of  the  service.  No  one  should  be  exempt  from  respon- 
sibility.   The  employes  must  be  educated  first  —  then  the  Indian. 

The  office  should  send  a  traveling  physician  to  instruct 
employes,  pupils  and  Indians,  the  instruction  illustrated  by  micro- 
scopic demonstrations,  lantern  or  photographic  exhibits  selected 
especially  to  illustrate  defective  local  conditions.  If  a  set  of  mov- 
ing pictures  could  be  procured,  gotten  up  by  such  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Curtis,  for  example,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
effectiveness  of  the  exhibit.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  older  Indians  attend  these  exhibitions  and  talks,  and  if  these 
entertaining  features  are  added  the  success  will  be  greater. 

Inertia  of  the  service  physicians  should  be  overcome.  They 
should  not  simply  wait  for  sick  patients  to  apply  to  them  for 
cure,  but  should  regularly  examine  the  members  of  their  com- 
munity, and  inspect  and  correct  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
homes,  tactfully  if  possible,  or  forcibly  if  flagrant  violations  of 
health  conditions  exist  in  spite  of  warnings.  Sufficient  trans- 
portation should  be  provided  physicians  for  this  purpose.  Sani- 
tary inspectors  under  the  directions  of  physicians  should  be 
detailed  to  assist  where  it  is  impossible  for  physicians  to  cover 
the  ground  thoroughly.  These  may  be  employes  especially 
adapted  or  local  physicians  in  certain  districts.  Trained  nurses 
are  better  fitted  for  work  as  field-matrons  than  untrained  women, 
and  there  is  a  wide  field  for  this  work  and  need  of  more  workers. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  taught  by  these  means : 

Care  of  infants  and  children,  the  care  of  the  side,  isolation  of 
contagious  cases,  necessity  for  and  methods  of  cleaning  clothing, 
bedding,  blankets,  floors,  dishes,  and  the  person;  the  avoidance 
of  overcrowding  and  non-ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  the  proper 
food  and  its  preparation,  protection  of  drying  meat  and  food 
stuffs  from  flies,  avoidance  of  irregular  meals,  of  eating  off  floors 
and  of  eating  animals  dying  of  disease,  the  proper  care  of  the 
aered,  the  prevention  of  spitting,  and  of  passing  the  pipe  and  gum. 
Field  matrons  should  report  to  the  physicians  these  conditions. 
Special  time  should  be  devoted  to  Indian  homes  having  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  Field  matrons  should  be  instructed  and  directed  by 
the  local  physician  and  by  those  specially  trained  in  this  kind  of 
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work.  Signs  prohibiting  spitting  should  be  prominently  posted 
about  schools  and  agencies,  and  pamphlets  on  tuberculosis,  tra- 
choma, ventilation  and  personal  hygiene  freely  distributed. 

Teachers  in  the  schools  should  teach  from  regular  text-books 
on  these  special  subjects,  and  might  act  as  field  matrons  in  the 
homes  during  the  school  vacation.  Teachers  should  weigh  pupils 
monthly  and  report  to  the  physician  those  not  thriving. 

Ample  ventilation  of  dormitories  and  school  rooms,  scrupulous 
care  of  teeth,  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  milk  and  eggs 
for  the  school  pupils  and  especially  for  ailing  pupils,  a  less  stren- 
uous school  routine  and  more  fresh  air  for  the  delicate  children, — 
these  are  matters  that  should  be  carefully  observed  by  the  indi- 
vidual service  employes. 

The  medical  supervisor  should  inspect,  assist,  advise,  encourage 
and  direct  the  work  in  the  field. 

A  special  campaign  against  trachoma*  is  being  conducted. 
Three  physicians  and  two  nurses  spend  their  entire  time  in  this 
work.  One  physician  and  nurse  travel  from  place  to  place,  assist- 
ing and  directing  the  work  of  the  local  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
also  doing  independent  work  on  the  reservations.  The  chronic 
nature  of  trachoma  makes  the  progress  in  the  work  very  slow,  but 
considering  the  extent  of  the  field  and  number  of  workers,  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished.  All  the  pupils  in  the  larger  schools 
in  the  southwest  having  trachoma  (and  the  percentage  is  large), 
have  been  operated  upon  and  are  being  treated.  More  money 
will  be  needed  to  continue  the  work. 

Hospitals  and  sanatorium  schools  have  been  instituted  at  Fort 
Spokane  and  Fort  Sapivar,  Idaho,  for  tubercular  cases,  and  others 
are  being  established. 

These  hospitals  are  only  in  the  experimental  stage  at  present 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  successful,  many  others  will  be  estab- 
lished. A  special  appropriation  for  fighting  tuberculosis  is  badly 
needed. 

One  element  essential  to  success  in  the  work  is  the  increase  of 
salaries  of  physicians.  The  best  of  physicians  are  needed,  but  the 
salary  is  not  adequate  to  command  them.  More  physicians  are 
needed  also. 

Another  factor  not  mentioned  in  the  weapons  for  fighting  dis- 
ease is  the  church.  The  influence  of  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  church  is  enormous,  and  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  correction  of  some  of  the  insanitary 


•In  response  to  an  inquiry.  Dr.  Murphy  stated  that  trachoma  is  an  infectious  disease 
of  the  eyes  which  causes  granulations  to  form  very  slowly  on  the  lids.  It  is  an  insidious 
disease  which  gives  very  little  trouble  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  results  in  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  deformity  of  the  lids  and  defective  eyesight,  and  sometimes  in  blindness. 
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habits  of  the  Indians,  a  great  good  can  be  accomplished.  The 
duty  of  keeping  clean  in  a  physical  sense  is  as  high  as  mora} 
cleanliness,  and  should  accompany  it. 

With  continuous  organized  effort  against  the  spread  of  diseases, 
with  organized  inspection  of  the  whole  field  along  sanitary  lines, 
with  field  instruction  upon  health  subjects  given  to  employes  and 
school  children  and  reservation  Indians,  with  a  better  and  larger 
paid  corps  of  physicians,  stimulated  to  make  regular  prophylactic 
inspection  of  their  own  respective  fields,  with  a  corps  of  assistants 
under  their  direction,  field  nurses,  matrons,  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tors to  visit  and  instruct  in  the  homes,  teachers  to  instruct  their 
pupils  to  observe  and  report  upon  ailing  children,  with  greater 
nourishment,  more  fresh  air  and  better  supervision  over  those 
not  thriving  in  school,  with  the  aid  and  moral  support  of  the 
church,  with  special  field  work  directed  against  trachoma  and 
hospitals  being  established  for  tubercular  cases,  the  prospects  of 
the  betterment  of  the  health  of  the  race  should  be  certainly  encour- 
aging-    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Mr. 
B.  B.  Custer,  Superintendent  of  Indian  warehouses.  Two  years 
ago  I  was  coming  East  on  the  Santa  F6  Railroad  and  I  had  no 
time  to  stop  off  at  Albuquerque;  but  when  I  was  at  some  point 
west  I  wired  Mr.  Custer  that  I  should  have  ten  minutes  or  so 
on  the  platform  at  Albuquerque.  He  turned  up.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  was.  He  may  have  been  off  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
railroad,  but  he  came.  I  have  asked  him  to  speak  to  you  to-day, 
as  he  met  me  as  somewhat  of  an  emergency,  on  "  Meeting 
Emergencies/' 

MEETING  EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   B.  B.    CUSTER 

The  unexpected  thing  often  happens  to  the  Indian  School  super- 
intendent. Then  the  question  is*  how  to  meet  it  ?  Some  plan  to 
consult  the  Indian  Office ;  a  very  proper  thing  to  do  if  that  office 
holds  information  you  lack  and  conditions  would  permit  of  the 
delay.  Often,  however,  it  is  a  matter  the  particulars  of  which 
are  known  best  by  the  superintendent.  Imagine,  then,  as  I  have 
tried  to,  how  that  office  would  feel  toward  a  superintendent  who, 
in  possession  of  all  details,  waits  to  be  told  when  and  how  to  act. 
If  the  superintendent  would,  for  a  minute,  place  himself  in  the 
position  the  Washington  official  is  occupying,  when  trying  to 
answer,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  meet  the  emergency  and  take  the 
credit  or  censure  due  him  for  results  obtained. 
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I  believe  our  work  is  not  unlike  the  busy  life  of  the  city  or 
the  teamster  on  the  mountain  road.  The  driver  who  sits  on  his 
wagon,  swearing  at  his  luck,  as  he  would  express  it,  cannot  expect 
to  progress  as  the  one  who  climbs  from  his  seat  and  looks  for  a 
timber  with  which  to  pry  his  wheel  from  the  mire,  thus  saving  his 
team,  wagon  and  temper  and  accomplishing  the  work  he  set  out 
to  do. 

When  I  arrived  at  Greenville,  California,  I  found  a  school  of 
thirty-three  pupils.  Having  no  authority  over  the  parents,  I 
began  popularizing  the  school  by  organizing  a  band,  giving  enter- 
tainments, etc.,  and  soon  found  my  attendance  at  ninety-eight, 
the  school's  capacity. 

At  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  the  matter  of  re-enrolling 
the  Indians  was  one  I  felt  must  receive  early  attention  as  I  found 
that  persons  whose  names  were  carried  on  census  and  payrolls 
were  dead.  These  Indians  were  allotted  and  each  had  three 
names,  American,  Indian  and  their  nickname,  the  last  subject  to 
frequent  changes.  I  finally  determined  to  make  a  descriptive 
record  of  each  family,  giving  weight,  build,  height,  sex,  etc.,  and 
noting  any  mark  of  identification.  Mr.  Ute,  however,  objected  to 
being  weighed  and  to  answering  questions  as  to  wives  and  chil- 
dren. I  dropped  that  matter  and  listened  to  their  pleas  to  repair 
irrigation  ditches.  In  this  I  induced  all  to  work  who  would  and, 
when  they  were  ready  for  their  pay,  I  told  them,  "  No  weigh,  no 
pay"  The  census  was  taken;  the  result  made  it  necessary  to 
strike  from  the  rolls  the  nanies  of  over  sixty  Indians  who  had 
been  dead  from  one  to  six  years. 

I  find  that  we  are  often  inclined  to  be  cowardly  in  the  meeting 
of  emergencies.  They  necessitate  additional  labor  and  thought 
and  with  it  comes  the  possibility  of  failure.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  farmer  I  had.  I  felt  he  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
give  the  Indians  an  object  lesson  in  the  raising  of  a  field  of  wheat 
unde^  conditions  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  more  progressive 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country.  After  explaining  in  detail 
just  how  this  should  be  done,  and  what  a  saving  it  would  be  to 
the  Indians  in  labor  and  water,  how  it  could  be  gathered  with 
reapers  instead  of  by  hand  as  they  were  then  doing,  and  how 
he  would,  by  such  an  act,  establish  himself  in  their  eyes,  he 
replied :  "  Well,  don't  you  think  it  would  lower  me  a  great  deal 
in  their  estimation  if  I  failed?" 

In  the  matter  of  liquor  selling  among  Indians  the  man  who 
shirks  additional  work  will  capture  no  law-breakers.  When  I 
found  that  my  pupils  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  were  obtain- 
ing liquor,  in  three  hours'  time  one  night  I  secured  three  arrests 
which  resulted  in  two  convictions. 
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I  feel  quite  proud  of  a  compliment  paid  me  by  a  visiting  parent 
while  I  was  disciplinarian.  He  was  standing  admiring  the  school, 
and  especially  the  boys  at  play,  when  he  said,  "  My,  this  is  a  fine 
school ;  I  don't  see  why  any  boy  or  girl  would  want  to  run  away 
from  here."  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  they  long  for  their  people  and 
home."  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  but  my  boy  tells  me  they  got  a 
man  here  that  gets  every  one  he  goes  after ;  they  can't  get  away." 
I  had  accomplished  just  what  I  had  worked  for,  left  the  impres- 
sion with  the  pupil  that  he  was  sure  to  be  captured.  This,  how- 
ever, cost  effort  on  my  part ;  going  day  and  night,  on  trips  from 
one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  On  one  trip 
after  six  pupils  I  traveled  from  6  A.  M.  till  9  A.  M.  the  next 
day,  without  food.    The  pupils,  however,  were  returned. 

The  day  school,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  branch  of  the  Indian  work 
that  if  it  is  in  charge  of  a  practical  teacher,  one  who  can  meet 
emergencies,  will  produce  wonderful  results.  It  is  unnecessary 
1  to  point  out  the  results  obtained  if  the  teacher  cannot  adapt  him- 
self to  surrounding  conditions  and  enters  the  field  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  work,  excellent  health  and, 
back  of  this,  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  ingenuity. 

The  day  school  teacher  when  a  pupil  is  absent,  reported  sick, 
has  not  done  her  full  duty  until  she  visits  (where  possible)  the 
pupil's  home  and  offers  to  assist  in  whatever  way  she  can.  Some 
teachers  might  feel  that  this  is  not  their  duty,  while  the  superin- 
tendent, in  this  event,  might  feel  that  the  transfer  of  such  a 
teacher  to  a  boarding  school  would  be  beneficial  to  the  service. 
Having  had,  at  one  time,  nine  day  schools  under  my  charge,  it 
was  very  easy  to  draw  comparisons,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
the  more  efficient  teachers  have  received  an  increase  in  salary. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  some  of  the  day  school  teachers 
in  our  service. 

It  is  true  that  one  can  waste  valuable  time  attending  to  small 
details  that  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
it  is  also  true  that,  by  giving  others  certain  duties  you  invite 
failure,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  failure  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Emergencies  are  constantly  arising  with  superintendents  of 
Indian  schools.  We  should  meet  them  in  a  fearless  and  manly 
way.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  offered  a  superintendency  of 
a  certain  school,  knowing  the  school  and  its  disadvantages,  I  pre- 

rred  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  thanking  him  and  stating  why 
declined.  After  reading  and  rereading  the  letter  I  could  see 
nothing  but  coward  stamped  upon  it.  Mv  reply  was  in  two  words, 
"  Wilf accept." 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Valentine:  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davis,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  Indian  service  as  superintendent  of  an  agency 
and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  as  supervisor  of  Indian  schools, 
has  seen  the  work  of  the  agency  from  these  two  very  distinct 
points  of  view ;  I  have  asked  him  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  on 
"  Running  an  Agency." 

RUNNING  AN  INDIAN  AGENCY 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.    CHARLES  L.   DAVIS 

The  features  and  problems  of  Indian  administration  have 
changed  so  rapidly  and  so  radically  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  administrative  arms  of  the  service 
are  almost  wholly  new  as  compared  with  those  of  earlier  days. 
Formerly  the  duties  of  an  Indian  agent  were  to  keep  his  Indians 
on  the  reservation,  dole  out  rations  periodically,  maintain  peace 
among  them,  see  they  did  not  annoy  the  public,  keep  as  many 
pupils  in  school  as  possible,  pay  himself  and  employees,  and  once 
a  year  report  progress.  In  those  days  agents  wielded  almost 
imperial  authority  over  their  reservation  domains,  had  largely  to 
do  with  selecting  their  own  helpers;  their  salaries  were  such  as 
to  be  coveted  by  other  men  of  their  class,  and  all  in  all  a  sort  of 
official  halo  hovered  over  the  position  and  was  ever  present  about 
the  person  of  the  incumbent. 

That  day  has  changed,  and  the  old-time  Indian  agent,  like  so 
many  other  picturesque  figures  of  the  West,  is  found  only  in 
history  and  romance.  The  imperialistic  authority,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  gone,  and  the  modern  superintendent  of  reservations 
finds  his  lawful  authority  so  limited  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
to  police  his  territory  with  anything  like  satisfactory  results.  He 
now  has  little  to  do  with  selecting  his  helpers,  and  his  duties  con- 
sist very  largely  of  business  and  administrative  details,  involving 
financial  interests  and  judicial  questions,  calling  for  education 
and  training  along  special  lines,  and  withal,  an  ability  to  accom- 
plish a  large  amount  of  office  work  and  keep  it  up  all  through  the 
vear.  The  halo  is  gone,  and  even  the  old-time  custom  of  address- 
ing him  as  "  Major  "  is  fast  falling  into  disuse.  His  is  now  a  life 
of  detail  and  official  drudgery,  and  his  pay  is  similar  to  that  of 
an  ordinarv  foreman  or  desk  clerk  in  about  any  of  the  large  busi- 
ness establishments  of  the  country. 

The  allotment  of  reservations  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  disturbed 
existing  conditions  but  little.  It  took  some  years  to  ascertain  the 
exact  legal  status  of  the  citizen  Indian,  and  the  reservation  rules 
and  customs  continued  as  before,  with  little  change  in  home  sur- 
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rounding*.  But  in  the  last  few  years  have  come  a  number  of 
very  important  changes  that  have  brought  about  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent life  on  the  reservation.  The  first  great  change  came  with 
the  leasing  system,  which  brought  the  white  man  and  his  family 
among  the  Indians.  Such  leases  not  only  revolutionize  home 
conditions  on  the  reservations,  but  to  prepare  and  execute  them 
and  disburse  the  funds  involve  a  magnitude  of  work  that  only 
those  handling  it  can  comprehend.  Another  of  the  later  changes 
was  the  sale  of  lands  of  deceased  allottees  or  of  what  we  call 
non-competent  Indians  who  could  not  use  their  lands  beneficially. 
These  were  usually  sold  under  the  sealed-bid  plan  and  the  money 
retained  by  the  agency  superintendent.  That  money  often  runs 
up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  one  time.  A  short 
time  ago  I  helped  at  an  opening  where  an  aggregate  of  the  highest 
bids  was  $270,000  in  one  month's  sales.  That  superintendent  will 
have  to  handle  over  a  million  dollars  in  a  short  time. 

Shortly  after  beginning  the  leasing  system  the  government 
began  a  general  policy  of  removing  the  restrictions  from  allotted 
lands ;  that  is,  of  giving  patents  in  fee  to  such  allottees  as  might 
be  able  to  handle  their  own  affairs,  instead  of  allowing  their  lands 
to  run  the  full  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years  to  be  then  turned 
over  at  one  time.  This  policy  of  removing  restrictions  gradually 
is  a  very  wise  one,  for  otherwise  the  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  year  period  would  be  indescribable.  But  the  task  of 
giving  patents  in  fee  to  worthy  allottees  is  probably  the  most 
important  task  now  devolving  on  an  agency  superintendent  and 
the  one  calling  for  the  highest  degree  of  judgment  and  integrity. 

The  task  devolving  on  the  superintendent  and  his  employees  is 
to  determine  who  among  the  allottees  are  *'  competent  and  capable 
of  managing  his  or  her  affairs,"  using  the  language  of  the  statute, 
and  report  such  to  the  department  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
land  may  be  removed  and  the  allottee  given  full  control.  This 
means  passing  on  applications  each  year,  on  some  reservations, 
aggregating  many  thousands  of  acres  and  with  values  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands.  It  also  means  determining  what  Indians 
are  now  ready  to  be  stricken  off  the  rolls  as  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  graduated  from  the  state  of  pupilage  so  long 
impressed  upon  them,  and  saying  to  them,  so  to  speak,  pass  over 
into  the  realm  of  self-sustaining  citizenship,  with  its  obligations 
of  self-support,  taxation,  and  protection  of  self  and  family  without 
further  aid  from  a  paternal  erovernment.  When  you  have  thus 
passed  over,  the  bridee  will  be  destroyed  behind  you — there  is 
no  returning.  Experiences  teaches  that  unless  a  wise  adminis- 
tration is  maintained  the  least  competent  and  worthy  will  be  the 
first  to  apply. 
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Yet  with  all  its  burden  of  responsibility  and  risk,  this  work 
must,  of  necessity,  be  left  largely  on  the  larger  reservations  to 
employees  burdened  with  other  cares  so  that  only  the  most  super- 
ficial investigation  can  be  given  the  application.  An  hour's  work, 
a  page  or  two  in  way  of  report,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
allottee  and  his  family  passes  over  the  scales.  It  may  be  the 
weighmaster  has  had  a  few  months'  experience  only,  it  may  be  he 
is  young  and  inexperienced,  it  may  be  he  is  in  daily  anxiety  as 
to  whether  his  meager  salary  will  balance  his  family  expenses  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  yet  he  must  be  the  judge.  It  may  be,  too, 
the  Indian  applicant  is  in  great  need,  or  thinks  he  is,  and  for 
an  immediate  advance  of  a  small  amount  has  bargained  to  sell 
his  home  to  some  white  man  for  a  fraction  of  its  real  value,  the 
deed  to  be  made  and  the  balance  paid  over  when  the  restrictions 
have  been  removed.  And  it  may  further  be  that  this  white  man 
is  near  by  when  the  employee  investigates  the  application  and 
makes  his  report.  Such  would-be  purchaser  has  little  to  fear 
except  an  adverse  report  by  the  employee  or  the  superintendent, 
and  his  ill-gotten  gain  is  frequently  such  that  he  can  well  afford 
to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  aid  the  Indian's  application. 
Such  business  often  becomes  so  lucrative  that  men  thus  engaged 
keep  attorneys  employed  locally  and  in  Washington,  make  frequent 
trips  to  Washington,  seek  and  obtain  assistance  of  members  of 
Congress,  and  if  a  servant  of  the  government  will  accept  it  he 
can  frequently  make  more  in  one  case  than  his  annual  salary. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  frequent  errors  occur  through 
bad  judgment,  or  lack  of  courage  to  deny  what  the  Indians  insist 
on,  but  evidence  of  collusion  is  much  less  frequent  than  would 
be  expected.  As  a  rule  the  men  in  charge  of  these  important  func- 
tions of  the  service  are  honest  because  it  is  right  to  be  honest. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  phase  of  rural  life  that  must  not  be 
considered  and  acted  on  by  those  in  charge  of  reservations,  and 
hardly  a  civil  or  criminal  act  common  to  such  life  that  the  superin- 
tendent must  not  consider  in  some  way  some  time.  He  must 
familiarize  himself  with  statutes,  decisions  of  the  courts,  at  times 
turn  prosecutor  of  his  Indians  or  whites,  at  others  be  their  advo- 
cate, and  frequently  sit  virtually  as  judge.  He  must  listen  to 
hundreds  of  wants  and  complaints  of  his  Indians,  trivial  to  him 
but  all  important  of  them,  and  advise,  admonish,  encourage,  or 
restrain,  as  the  case  may  need.  He  must  also  listen  to  his 
employees,  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  rights,  limitations,  and 
preserve  as  best  he  can  harmony  among  them  and  between  them 
and  the  Indians.  Without  his  support  his  employees  are  virtually 
helpless,  and  it  may  occur  that  he  must,  outwardly  at  least,  sup- 
port them  in  errors,  lest  he  cripple  their  power  and  influence. 
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Things  of  this  class  must  make  up  his  daily  life,  there  is  no 
escaping  from  it,  and  the  greater  portion  can  not  be  delegated 
to  an  assistant.  Men  with  no  business  training,  or  who  come  into 
the  work  during  the  down-hill  period  of  their  lives,  can  never 
master  it,  and  those  of  good  constitution  and  proper  tempera- 
mental poise  only  can  long  endure  the  strain.  He  must  learn  to 
accept  commendation  and  calumny  with  the  same  degree  of  equa- 
nimity, and  take  as  his  criterion  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

That  failures  will  occur  under  all  the  difficulties  named  must 
be  expected,  and  the  wonder  is  the  percentage  is  not  greater.  The 
task  calls  for  trained  men,  and  for  men  of  breadth  of  judgment 
and  experience.  The  very  meager  inducements  to  beginners  sel- 
dom attract  young  men  of  ability,  and  the  greater  inducements 
of  other  lines  of  activity  are  constantly  taking  from  the  service  its 
best  men.    The  outlook  is  somewhat  discouraging. 

If  called  upon  to  name  the  one  practice  or  feature  of  agency 
service  tending  to  the  greatest  success  or  surest  failure  it  would 
seem  trivial  to  many,  but  nevertheless  true  in  my  judgment.  It 
is  simply  whether  or  not  the  man  in  charge  places  himself  in  the 
forefront,  or  shuts  himself  away  from  those  desiring  to  confer 
with  him.  Many  superintendents  shut  themselves  up  in  a  small 
back  room  of  theii*  office,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  their 
Indians  to  get  to  see  them.  Or  they  may  spend  all  their  time 
at  a  desk,  seldom  going  out  among  their  people.  This  may  result 
from  indifference,  from  the  over-strain  of  their  numerous  tasks,  or 
from  a  misconception  of  their  official  position.  The  man  who  has 
the  strength,  energy  and  courage  to  establish  himself  in  a  front 
office  room,  make  frequent  excursions  over  his  territory,  and 
meet  any  and  all  callers,  will  not  only  discharge  his  duties  with 
greater  ease,  but  will  make  for  himself  an  enviable  record. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  officially  Hon. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
This  is  his  short  story — I  am  not  going  to  let  Mr.  Moorehead  speak 
to  you  at  this  time  —  I  want  to  take  over  officially  from  him  to 
myself  certain  things  that  he  has  done.  He  came  to  me  last  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  said  the 
board  was  short  of  money  so  that  he  had  no  means  of  getting  out 
on  the  reservations.  When  I  find  a  person  who  wants  to  go  out 
on  the  reservations  among  the  Indians  I  leave  nothing  undone  to 
get  him  there,  and  if  he  stays,  so  much  the  better  —  unless  he 
comes  back  with  what  Mr.  Moorehead  brought.  He  made  several 
investigations  for  me  in  various  quarters  of  the  country  and  turned 
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over  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable  bodies  of  evidence  wbich 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  office  for  some  time.  I 
take  this  means  officially  of  taking  on  myself  the  full  responsibility 
of  handling  what  Mr.  Moorehead  has  given  me  —  I  want  to  say 
that  to  him  and  to  one  other  official  of  the  Service  I  owe  all  this  — 
and  if  in  due  time  I  do  not  make  good  with  it  I  shall  turn  Mr. 
Moorehead  loose  in  the  country  to  go  after  me. 

When  I  was  at  Pala,  California,  I  found  the  Indians  who  had 
been  moved  there  from  Warner's  Ranch,  living  in  a  little  village, 
a  garden  around  each  house,  and  down  in  the  river  bottom  where 
there  was  some  irrigation,  a  little  patch  of  garden  for  each  family ; 
and  their  herds  were  on  the  mountain  sides.  These  Indians  were 
under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  superintendents 
we  have,  Mr.  Philip  Lonergan,  and  were  doing  remarkably  well. 
When  the  question  of  allotting  these  Indians  came  up,  the  first 
proposition  was  to  give  each  one  a  little  square  of  land  without 
regard  to  where  his  roots  were  at  this  time.  That  is  a  tendency 
in  allotments  which  I  have  been  fighting;  in  many  cases  Indians 
have  been  given  these  squares  of  land  without  regard  to  where 
they  were  living.  I  know  of  cases  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation 
where  Indians  accustomed  to  living  on  river  bottoms  were  allotted 
without  due  regard  to  that  fact ;  and  then  the  Indian  office  and 
many  people  in  the  country  are  surprised  when  Indians  do  not 
live  on  their  allotments.  It  would  be  like  allotting  Mr.  Smiley 
in  the  valley  and  expecting  him  to  go  there  to  live. 

One  of  the  brightest  rays  of  light  that  has  come  to  me  showing 
the  use  of  his  individual  judgment  in  this  matter  came  from  Mr. 
Clair  Hunt,  who  has  recently  done  some  allotting  on  the  Spokane 
Reservation  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  tell  his  story  to  you. 

ALLOTTING  INDIAN  LANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CLAIR  HUNT 

Throughout  the  country  generally  when  one  mentions  allotment 
work  these  questions  are  asked :  "  How  much  surplus  land  will 
there  be?  What's  its  character?  How  and  when  can  we  get  it?" 
Among  the  members  of  this  conference  questions  of  an  altogether 
different  character  are  asked.  "  Do  the  Indians  take  kindly  to 
the  idea  of  being  allotted  ?  Do  they  live  on  their  allotments  ?  Do 
they  imitate  the  methods  of  their-  white  neighbors  in  working 
them?  Are  they  progressing  in  civilization?"  I  do  not  like  to 
believe,  however,  that  we  have  a  corner  on  philanthropy.  The 
general  public  is  quite  as  unselfish  as  we  are  trying  to  be.    If 
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we  are  in  the  advance  it  is  because  we  have  given  more  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Allotment  work  is  expected  to  settle  the  Indian  problem. 
Whether  or  not  it  accomplishes  this  end  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  If  an  Indian  lives  on  his  allotment,  gets  his 
secular  and  religious  education  from  his  white  neighbors,  and 
becomes  a  self-supporting,  respectable  citizen,  there  is  no  longer 
an  Indian  problem  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  Indian  does  not  live  on  his  allotment,  but  continues  his 
inherited  tribal  customs,  then,  in  his  case,  allotment  work  is  a 
failure.  The  result  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  allotting  is  done. 

The  personality  of  the  Indian  must  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  allotment  fitted  to  the  individual.  An  Indian  taught  me  this. 
I  asked  him  where  he  wanted  his  land ;  he  showed  it  to  me.  I 
told  him  I  knew  of  better  land  and  showed  it  to  him.  He  looked 
it  over  and  then  said :  "  You  have  told  me  the  truth ;  it  is  better 
land ;  there  is  more  good  soil  on  it.  It  would  be  a  better  allotment 
for  a  white  man,  but  not  for  an  Indian.  I  want  a  little  garden 
and  i  spring  of  water  and  a  place  where  I  can  make  my  home. 
I  could  not  use  the  better  allotment  so  well  as  the  one  I  have 
selected." 

The  Indian  was  right.  I  allotted  him  the  land  he  wanted.  He 
made  his  home  there  and  secured  his  support  from  it.  To  his 
children  I  allotted  the  better  land  in  the  hope  that  by  the  time 
they  have  reached  maturity  they  will  have  learned  how  to  use  it. 

Allot  an  Indian  the  best  improved  farm  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  even  the  best  farm  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  if 
it  is  not  to  his  liking  he  will  not  live  on  it.  In  this  respect  he 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  his  white  neighbor. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  very  large  number  of  allottees  who 
have  made  their  homes  on  their  allotments,  sent  their  children  to 
the  public  common  schools,  and  who  have  learned  modern  methods 
of  farming  from  their  white  neighbors.  I  know  of  very  many 
others  who  do  not  live  on  their  allotments.  They  camp  on  them, 
but  occasionally  as  they  would  have  done  were  they  not  allotted. 
They  roam  about  the  country  from  one  hunting  and  fishing  ground 
to  another,  in  this  respect  following  the  practices  of  their  ances- 
tors. No  serious  results  have  followed  because  these  dissatisfied 
Indians  could  live  on  other  reservations.  From  this  time  on  the 
situation  changes.  In  the  Northwest  there  is  only  one  reservation 
not  allotted.  When  that  is  allotted  and  the  surplus  land  disposed 
of,  there  will  be  no  place  to  which  these  dissatisfied  Indians  may 
go.    They  must  of  necessity  become  vagabonds,  a  nuisance  and 
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a  menace  to  the  white  settlers.  They  will  be  vastly  harder  to 
manage  than  an  equal  number  of  white  tramps  because  they  lack 
the  resourcefulness  and  familiarity  with  local  conditions  so  char- 
acteristic of  whites. 

It  would  be  better  by  far  that  allotments  were  not  made  if  after 
they  are  made  the  Indians  do  not  make  their  homes  on  them, 
because  after  the  allotments  are  made  and  the  surplus  lands  dis- 
posed of,  there  is  no  other  available  land  that  these  Indians  may 
occupy. 

The  land  hunger  of  the  white  people  has  been  so  great  that 
in  times  past  the  authorities  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  for  the  speedy  opening  of  reservations.  In  some  cases 
allotment  work  has  been  done  hastily  with  the  unfortunate  results 
I  have  indicated.  However,  during  the  preceding  and  present 
administrations  a  different  policy  is  being  pursued.  The  work 
is  being  more  thoroughly  done.  Allotting  agents  are  expected  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  individuality  of  each  of  the  allot- 
tees, and  as  far  as  possible  to  instruct  them  in  the  proper  methods 
of  using  the  land.    We  must  fit  the  allotment  to  the  allottee. 

The  transition  from  the  tribal  state  to  our  present  civilization, 
even  with  the  white  race  which  we  claim  to  be  superior,  has 
required  many  centuries.  We  are  asking  the  Indian  to  accom- 
plish the  same  progress  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

With  the  Kalispell  Tribe,  where  I  am  now  engaged,  tribal  cus- 
toms exclusively  prevailed  until  1895.  The  people  had  no  houses 
and  cultivated  no  fields ;  but  occupied  all  their  lands  in  common. 
They  camped  on  different  places  on  their  domain  according  to 
the  seasons,  secured  their  subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
from  the  various  roots  and  herbs  to  be  obtained  locally.  When 
white  men  paid  them  money  they  divided  it  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  A  communistic  social  state,  and  paternal  govern- 
ment prevailed.  Individual  occupancy  of  land  and  the  building 
of  houses  began  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Only  about  a 
month  ago,  when  I  was  present  in  the  camp,  two  young  Indians 
crossed  the  river  to  a  white  village  and  brought  back  some 
whiskey.  The  chief  heard  of  it  and  had  them  arrested.  The  next 
morning  he  called  a  few  of  the  old  men  together  in  council,  brought 
up  the  culprits  and  inquired  into  the  charge.  They  were  found 
guilty  and  the  chief  sentenced  them  to  be  publicly  whipped  and 
the  sentence  was  carried  out  immediately. 

Tribal  customs,  communistic  ownership  of  property  and 
paternal  government  is  the  result  of  generations  of  practice  and 
tradition  and  cannot  be  uprooted  in  a  day.  One  of  you  gentlemen 
may  very  justly  criticize  some  habits  of  mine  and  show  me  they 
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are  wrong.  They  may  be  business  or  social  practices,  or  even 
my  personal  habits.  You  may  convince  me  of  my  error  and  point 
out  a  better  course,  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  matter  for  me 
to  change  these  practices  even  after  being  convinced  they  are 
unwise.  To  induce  the  Indian  to  change  his  ways  requires  not 
only  education,  but  a  good  example  and  endless  patience. 

After  portraying  the  superiority  of  modern  civilization,  if  we 
can  show  to  the  Indian  as  its  result  a  people  morally  good,  socially 
intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  in  business  honest  and  successful, 
only  then  have  we  a  right  to  expect  the  Indian  to  accept  our 
teachings.     ( Applause. ) 

It  is  very  important  that  the  field  force  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  Washington  office.  In  my  own  experience  I  never  felt 
that  the  office  had  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  field 
work  until  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  Leupp  something  over  a  year 
ago.  He  stayed  with  us  for  eight  days  and  listened  to  all  of  our 
troubles.  He  listened  to  troubles  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  midnight  —  day  after  day;  he  consulted  with  the  Indians, 
and  drove  over  the  reservations  and  made  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  work  in  the  field.  When  he  had  finished  and  ever  since 
that  time  I  have  felt  a  confidence  that  the  Washington  office  under- 
stood my  troubles  and  had  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  them. 

Last  week  I  was  discussing  this  subject  with  Captain  Webster, 
superintendent  of  the  Colville  Agency.  The  captain  said  "  the 
Indian  office  used  to  think  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  step  out 
on  the  porch  and  whistle  and  any  Indian  in  my  charge  would 
appear  instantly.  They  know  better  now.  Mr.  Valentine  has 
rode  over  the  reservation  from  one  end  to  the  other  on  horseback, 
and  Mr.  Valentine  knows/' 

Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  had  heard  the  satisfaction  in  the  tone 
of  the  captain's  voice  when  he  said  "  Mr.  Valentine  knows,"  it 
would  have  repaid  you  for  the  hardships  of  that  horseback  ride. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  patience. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  One  of  the  gravest  problems  or  group  of 
problems  that  confronts  us  is  the  use  of  land.  We  have  some  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  country  on  Indian  reservations. 
We  have  large  reclamation  projects  on  Indian  reservations  and 
valuable  mines.  The  Indian  allotments  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
leased  to  white  men.  I  prefer  the  actual  settler  to  the  lessee,  but 
have  asked  Mr.  O.  H.  Lipps,  superintendent  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Agency,  Idaho,  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  uses  of  land  as  they  appear  to  him. 
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USES  OF  ALLOTTED  INDIAN  LANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  O.  H.  LIPPS 

What  use  is  the  Indian  making  of  his  land  ?  This  is  a  question 
an  Indian  agent  is  called  upon  to  answer  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
any  other ;  and  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  appears  to  be  manifested 
by  the  friends  of  the  Indian  as  to  what  disposition  he  will  make 
of  his  lands  when  the  restrictions  as  to  alienation,  or  even  as  to 
the  leasing  and  management  of  them,  are  removed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  urged  by  many  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  for  the 
Government  to  give  over  to  the  Indian  the  full  control  of  his  lands 
free  from  all  departmental  supervision.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  Indian  is  given  permission  to  lease  his  allotment  he 
will  be  induced  by  unscrupulous  whites  to  enter  into  written  agree- 
ments for  the  use  of  his  lands  for  less  than  a  fair  rental  value.  It 
is  also  argued  that  as  long  as  the  Indian  has  his  lands,  and  these 
lands  are  controlled  by  the  government  for  his  benefit,  his  future 
support  is  assured,  and  that  at  the  death  of  the  allottee,  his  chil- 
dren, who  may  or  may  not  have  allotments  of  their  own,  will  be 
provided  for,  and  thus  is  banished  at  once  all  fear  of  the  Indian 
becoming  a  public  charge  on  the  community. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  sounds  like  good  logic,  but  to  the 
man  on  the  ground  who  has  been  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
Indian  problem  for  years  it  sounds  like  a  bit  of  sentimentalism 
and  an  excuse  for  evading  the  responsibility  of  the  real  task 
before  us  —  the  task  of  teaching  the  Indian  to  become  independent 
and  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  own  acts. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  actual  facts 
as  they  exist  to-day  on  many  of  the  allotted  reservations,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation  in  Northern  Idaho. 

This  reservation  is  a  very  large  one,  being  about  thirty  miles 
in  width  by  sixty  miles  in  length.  About  2,000  allotments  were 
made  on  this  reservation,  aggregating  about  185,000  acres,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  fine  agricultural  land.  In  1895  the 
surplus  lands  on  the  reservation,  about  500,000  acres,  were  settled 
upon  by  about  3,000  white  families.  The  fact  then  is  this:  in 
the  year  1895  the  Government  gave  to  2,opo  Nez  Perce  Indians 
185,000  acres  of  land  and  to  3,000  white  settlers  500,000  acres  of 
land.  No  special  favor  was  shown  toward  the  Indian  there.  His 
lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation  and  restricted  as  to  alienation 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Now  let  us  see  which  has  taken 
the  better  care  of  his  heritage  or  used  it  more  wisely,  the  white 
man  or  the  Indian. 
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To-day  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  still  own  94%  of  the  lands  origi- 
nally allotted  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  they  have  been  at 
liberty  to  sell  off  fully  one-half  of  their  holdings  under  the  act 
providing  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands,  while  not  more 
than  20%  of  the  original  white  settlers  still  own  their  homesteads. 

The  Indians  have  sold  and  received  patents  in  fee  for  only  6% 
of  the  total  allotments  made  to  the  tribe  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
still  own  more  than  150,000  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land,  or 
an  average  of  abotjt  100  acres  for  each  man,  woman  and  child 
now  living  and  belonging  to  the  tribe.  They  also  own  in  common 
32,000  acres  of  fine  timber  lands  which  they  refuse  to  sell  at  any 
price.  Is  the  Indian  then  a  person  who  can  not  be  trusted  with 
the  care  and  keeping  of  his  own  property?   (Applause.) 

Nearly  300  Nez  rerce  allottees  have  been  granted  permission 
to  lease  their  own  lands  without  departmental  supervision.  It  is 
really  remarkable  to  note  the  good  judgment  and  business  ability 
they  have  exercised  in  transacting  their  business  affairs  in  this 
regard.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  not  a  single  Indian 
has  been  defrauded  and  most  of  them  have  secured  exceptionally 
good  contracts  in  the  leasing  of  their  lands. 

What  are  your  Indians  doing  in  the  way  of  farming  their  own 
lands  ?  What  kind  of  homes  have  they,  and  are  they  industrious 
and  self-supporting?  These  are  questions  that  I  am  frequently 
called  upon  to  answer. 

My  reply  is  that  nearly  every  Nez  Perce  family  cultivates  at 
least  a  garden  and  raises  a  few  acres  of  wheat  or  oats  for  hay, 
and  many  of  them  are  farming  from  forty  to  two  hundred  acres 
of  land.  The  Nez  Perces  have  always  been  self-supporting  and 
it  is  a  maxim  of  the  tribe  that  "  No  Nez  Perce  ever  goes  hungry." 
It  is  true  that  with  the  opening  of  the  reservation  to  settlement 
by  the  whites  fifteen  years  ago  came  large  annuity  payments  with 
all  their  attendant  evils,  and  the  tribe  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  traveling  over 
the  reservation  that  most  of  the  orchards  and  houses  are  old  and 
that  few  new  improvements  bear  testimony  of  the  energy  and 
effort  that  marked  the  industry  of  former  days,  when  they  received 
no  rich  returns  from  leased  lands  but  were  forced  to  obtain  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  the  face.  The  Nez  Perces  were  formerly 
a  very  industrious  and  economical  people.  Quite  different  now. 
Very  few  Indians  make  any  effort  to  raise  anything  for  market 
except  where  they  can  do  so  on  a  large  scale  and  haul  their 
products  to  market  with  a  four-horse  team. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  that  I 
believe  is  often  overlooked  in  considering  the  lack  of  industry 
and  ambition  in  the  Indian.    Of  late  years  I  have  observed,  more 
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particularly  among  the  school  children,  that  what  often  seems 
to  be  laziness  in  the  Indian  is  not  in  reality  a  lack  of  desire  to 
work,  but  is  rather  a  l&ck  of  physical  strength  and  vitality.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  pupils  in  school  are  thought  to  be  lazy  when, 
in  fact,  they  have  through  a  weak  constitution  lost  all  energy  and 
ambition.  I  remember  two  cases  of  the  kind  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  during  the  past  three  years.  Both  pupils  were 
about  fifteen  years  ot  age  and  were  apparently  in  good  health. 
They  were  not  disobedient,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  or  per- 
suaded to  do  their  work.  Both  are  now  dead.  They  were  no 
doubt  slowly  dying  at  the  time.  I  know  of  several  Indians  who 
were  ambitious  to  get  along,  were  hard  workers  and  had  big 
plans  for  the  future,  but  who  suddenly  broke  down  in  health  and 
gave  up  and  are  now  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  The 
civilized  Indian  is  often  a  physical  wreck,  and  we  should  not  expect 
too  much  of  him. 

But  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  Indian  leasing  his  land  ?  Why 
does  he  not  farm  it  himself?  some  one  asks.  The  reason  is  this, 
to  some  extent :  on  nearly  every  reservation  the  Indians  own  more 
land  than  they  can  possibly  farm  themselves.  Take  it  on  the  Nez 
Perce  reservation,  for  example.  Nearly  2,000  Indians  received 
allotments  fifteen  years  ago.  The  tribe  has  since  decreased  nearly 
25%,  there  being  otily  1,470  Nez  Perce  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
including  minors  and  many  who  are  too  old  to  work.  Many  of 
these  own  several  hundred  acres  of  land  each.  The  only  thing 
to  do  for  these  people  is  to  lease  the  lands  and  use  the  rentals 
for  their  support.  It  is  also  true  that  quite  a  number  of  the  adult 
healthy  Indians  are  too  indolent  and  thriftless  to  farm  their  lands 
and  so  they  lease  it,  eking  out  an  existence  from  the  proceeds. 
How  to  get  the  able-bodied  adult  Indians  to.  improve  and  farm 
their  own  lands  is  the  serious  question  now  confronting  us.  That 
we  are  making  headway  in  this  direction  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  this  class  of  Indians  is  made 
independent  and  self-supporting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term. 

I  am  often  asked  how  much  money  the  Nez  Perce  Indians 
receive  as  rentals  from  their  lands  and  what  they  do  with  it. 

We  collect  annually  more  than  $100,000  as  rentals  on  Indian 
allotments  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation,  and  this  money  is  mostly 
used  in  the  purchase  of  necessities.  Occasionally  an  Indian  will 
draw  his  rent  money  and  go  immediately  to  the  nearest  town  where 
liquor  can  be  procured  and  remain  there  until  the  last  cent  is  gone. 
It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  an  Indian,  just  like  many  white 
men  in  that  country,  will  work  hard  all  summer,  and  when  he 
gets  the  money  for  his  labor  will  go  to  the  nearest  town  and 
squander  it  in  riotous  living.    There  are  numerous  cases  on  the 
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Ncz  Perce  reservation  where  white  men  have  made  thousands  of 
dollars  farming  Indian  land  and  then  have  gone  to  the  bad  just 
as  rapidly  and  degradedly  as  any  Indian  has  ever  done.  Still,  there 
appears  to  be  no  great  alarm  on  account  of  the  improvidence  of 
our  white  population.  Our  Western  white  farmers  are  now  buy- 
ing automobiles,  pianos  and  expensive  furniture,  and  yet  if  an  old 
Indian  sells  a  piece  of  inherited  land  and  with  the  proceeds  buys 
a  driving  team,  in  order  that  he  may  ride  around  over  the  reser- 
vation in  ease  and  comfort  to  visit  his  friends  and  relatives,  we 
are  too  prone  to  criticise  him  and  to  tell  him  he  should  have  pur- 
chased a  plow  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  instead. 

The  facts  then  are  that  the  Indian  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  average  white  man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He 
uses  his  lands  and  his  money  much  the  same  as  the  white  man 
uses  his  lands  and  money  under  similar  conditions  in  our  Western 
states.  There  are  thousands  of  white  people  who  are  just  as  much 
in  need  of  a  guardian  to  take  care  of  their  property  and  money 
as  the  Indian,  but  we  would  not  consider  it  a  wise  policy  for  the 
Government  to  exercise  guardianship  over  white  people  simply 
because  they  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  their  property  and 
opportunities. 

We  sometimes  fall  into  the  error  of  treating  the  Indian  as  a 
grown-up  child.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  found  that  the 
Indian  is  capable  of  understanding  the  reason  for  things  and  that 
the  same  reasons  that  appeal  to  the  average  white  person  are 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  Indian. 

What  about  the  issuing  of  patents  in  fee  to  the  Indians  for  their 
lands,  some  one  asks  ? 

As  a  general  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  Government  should  exercise  great  caution.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  better  class  of  Indians  do  not  want  patents  in  fee  for 
their  lands  on  the  same  grounds  that  many  white  people  who  take 
up  homesteads  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  making  of  final  proof 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  land.  Very  few 
Indians  desire  patents  in  fee  to  their  lands  except  in  cases  where 
they  wish  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
who  is  competent  and  who  is  not  competent.  All  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  who  have  received  patents  in  fee  for  their  lands  have  sold 
them  at  goodly  prices  and  many  of  them  have  made  good  use  of 
the  money.  Some  have  squandered  it  within  a  very  short  time, 
but  even  these  are  in  some  respects  better  off  without  their  land, 
for  now  they  realize  they  must  work  or  starve  and  moot  of  them 
prefer  to  work.  As  each  reservation  presents  a  different  problem,- 
only  the  man  on  the  ground  can  form  any  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  matters  and  each  application  must 
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be  considered  on  its  merits,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  each  case  as  it  comes  before  him. 

After  all,  the  sooner  the  adult  Indians  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  competent  are  placed  upon  their  own  responsibility 
entirely,  both  as  to  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  support 
of  their  families,  as  well  as  the  management  of  their  property,  the 
sooner  will  they  evolve  into  independent,  self-supporting  and  use- 
ful American  citizens.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  It  is  one  of  my  ambitions  to  get  as  many 
Indians  at  work  on  this  business  as  possible.  We  have  now 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  Indians  among  the  five 
thousand  employes  of  the  Indian  Service.  Many  of  them  are 
giving  the  finest  kind  of  service,  in  humble  ways,  and  some  are 
rendering  conspicuous  service.  I  will  ask  an  Indian,  Mr.  Peter 
Paquette,  superintendent  of  the  Navajo  School,  Ft.  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, to  speak  to  you. 


INDIAN  LABOR 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.    PETER  PAQUETTE 

In  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  we  read : 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  This  injunction 
laid  upon  the  first  man  is  the  inheritance  of  us  all.  We  are  given 
strength  and  a  body  well  suited  to  the  performance  of  manual 
labor. 

During  the  centuries  in  which  the  Indians  had  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Western  Hemisphere  their  subsistence  was  obtained 
principally  from  a  natural  supply  of  wild  game  and  no  more  was 
slain  than  was  needed  to  supply  their  immediate  wants  which 
insured  to  the  Indians  a  permanent  supply  of  food  and  raiments, 
as  the  natural  increase  of  the  animals  which  were  hunted  was  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  This  method  of  securing  food  during 
untold  generations  has  inbred  in  the  Indians  a  faith  in  the  maxim 
that  "The  Lord  will  provide,"  which  has  left  them  in  a  rather 
helpless  state,  as  with  the  advent  of  the  restless,  colonizing  Euro- 
pean and  his  insatiable  desire  to  accumulate  in  quantities  far  and 
away  beyond  his  present  needs  the  game  has  practically  disap- 
peared and  the  Indians  are  taken  unawares,  so  to  speak,  compelled 
to  learn  an  art  of  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing  hitherto.  The 
generation  of  Indians  now  ending  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
adjust  themselves  to  this  necessity.  The  newer  generation  of 
Indians  show  a  much  greater  ease  of  adjustment  to  the  new  order 
and  only  those  who  have  worked  with  them  or  among  them  as 
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I  have  for  many  years  can  fully  comprehend  how  willingly  and 
well  they  perform  their  tasks. 

Traveling  through  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  there 
you  will  find  the  Chippewas,  Oneidas,  Stockbridges  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  in  great  number,  earning  bread  by  working  in  sawmills, 
lumber  camps,  on  the  log  drive,  as  farm  hands,  and  as  guides 
for  tourists,  while  others  are  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  land.  The 
Oneidas  especially  do  a  great  deal  of  farming  for  themselves. 
Passing  on  through  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Idaho  you  will 
find  them  as  herders  and  farm  hands.  In  Washington  and  Oregon 
the  Indians  are  engaged  in  hop-picking,  fruit-picking  and  fishing. 
In  California  you  see  them  weaving  baskets,  engaged  in  farming 
and  fruit  growing.  The  Apaches  and  Mohaves  have  proven  their 
worth  as  laborers  in  helping  to  construct  the  Roosevelt  dam. 

Throughout  the  Southwest  the  fame  of  the  Navajo  Indians 
grows  apace  as  a  worker.  This  tribe  of  Indians  number  between 
25,000  and  30,000,  and  occupy,  with  their  sheep,  goats,  cattle  and 
small  farms,  9,500,000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  land  is  com- 
posed of  sandy  wastes,  rocky  mesas  and  mountainous  country 
good  for  grazing  purposes  mostly,  but  with  a  great  quantity  of 
excellent  timber  and  a  number  of  fertile  valleys  upon  which  corn, 
peaches,  wheat,  alfalfa  and  garden  stuff  can  be  raised  when  water 
can  be  had.  The  Navajos  are  a  pastoral  people  and  many  have 
large  bands  of  sheep  and  goats  to  which  they  give  great  care.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  Navajo  to  get  a  start  in  sheep, 
and  they  can  be  inspired  with  this  idea  and  induced  to  save  their 
earnings  for  the  purpose. 

When  I  was  on  *he  Navajo  reservation  several  years  ago  as 
assistant  to  Superintendent  Perry,  who  was  then  in  charge,  it  was 
a  pleasing  thing  to  note  the  interest  the  school  boys  took  in  the 
matter  of  investing  the  funds  they  had  earned  in  the  beet  fields 
in  getting  a  start  in  the  sheep  industry.  They  might  be  owners 
of  the  flocks  and  herds.  Superintendent  Perry  greatly  encouraged 
this  manner  of  investment  of  their  funds  and  the  boys  and  old 
Indians  became  much  infatuated  with  the  idea,  and  during  the 
three  years  he  was  in  charge  many  of  the  large  boys  purchased 
sheep  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent  arranged  with 
their  parents  for  the  care  of  same.  A  similar  policy  is  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  Navajo  reservation,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
agencv  there  lives  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Chee  Dodge,  who 
built  himself  a  beautiful  home  which  he  has  quite  handsomely 
furnished  at  a  total  cost  to  him  of  over  $7,000.  Besides  this  he 
has  a  ranch  stocked  with  1,000  head  of  cattle,  8,000  sheep,  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  a  deposit  in  the  banks  of  Albuquerque  of 
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$40,000,  bearing  interest  at  $%.  This  was  all  done  through  his 
own  efforts  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry. 

The  beet  fields  of  Colorado  offer  great  opportunities  for  Indian 
labor,  and  every  year  from  the  different  schools  and  reservations 
some  400  or  500  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  years  up,  are 
sent  there.  They  receive  pay  for  their  labor  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
cents  per  hour.  They  remain  in  the  beet  fields  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  I  am  told  that  the  work 
they  do  is  excellent. 

At  my  agency  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  Navajo 
Indians  earned,  freighting  supplies  for  the  Government,  by  work- 
ing on  the  roads  and  otherwise  improving  the  reservation,  some 
$10,000,  and  for  freighting  for  traders  and  others  a  like  sum. 
The  persistency  shown  by  the  Navajo  women  in  weaving  their 
beautiful  blankets  from  native  wools  is  a  proof  of  their  great 
capacity  for  work,  and  from  the  sales  of  these  blankets  they  receive 
over  $250,000  annually. 

To-day  we  have  a  great  number  of  Indians  in  the  Government 
service,  employed  as  clerks,  matrons,  cooks,  teachers,  engineers, 
farmers,  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  and  their  labor  is  equal  to 
the  white  labor  and  in  many  instances  better. 

The  Indian  must  be  educated  to  work  and  he  must  work,  and 
in  work  is  his  only  salvation.  (Applause.)  The  progress  of  the 
Indians  to-day  depends  greatly  upon  the  efficiency  and  sincerity 
of  the  men  sent  among  them  to  administer  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  men  must  be  moral,  brave,  sympathetic  and  tactful. 
With  the  unboui)ded  faith  that  the  Indian  has  in  "  Washington," 
the  agent  or  superintendent  possessing  these  qualifications  can 
obliterate  in  a  very  short  time  many  of  the  superstititions  which 
hamper  the  Indians  and  retard  their  progress.  Show  them  that 
you  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and  they  will  obey.  They  need 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  wish  to  save  the  amount  already  invested  in  him  we 
must  maintain  the  protective  principle  for  a  time,  as  a  policy  of 
placing  the  Indian  entirely  upon  his  own  dependence  now  would 
undo  the  good  work  already  accomplished.  I  do  not  advocate 
an  extension  of  the  ration  system,  nor  free  gifts  of  any  kind  to 
the  Indian,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  pauperize  him,  but  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  intact  of  several  of  the  reser- 
vations, having  witnessed  many  pitiful  terminations  of  Indians9 
selling  allotments  of  land  held  by  them  in  fee  simple  through 
unwise  recommendation.  Although  the  Indian  shows  signs  of 
advancement,  I  know  he  has  not  developed  the  business  qualities 
necessary  to  maintain  himself  against  the  whites  and  other  races, 
especially  in  the  control  of  property. 
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In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  as  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  Indian  will  work  and  can  work  and  as  the  quality  of  his 
labor  is  very  acceptable  to  employers,  it  seems  that  the  time  has 
come  for  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  human  being  and  less  as  a  curi- 
osity or  a  remnant  of  a  decadent  race.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  The  last  speaker  of  this  morning  is  Mr. 
C.  E.  Kelsey,  special  allotting  agent  in  California,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  "  Providing  for  the  California  Indians." 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  E.  KELSEY 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Mohonk  Conferences  has  been 
the  assurance  that  the  Indian  question  was  in  a  way  to  be  settled 
and  settled  rightly;  that  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  were 
now  placed  where,  with  the  work  that  was  going  on,  they  would 
become  citizens  in  due  time.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  the  United 
States  except  part  of  California.  In  California  we  have  a  very 
different  Indian  problem  than  has  arisen  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  days  the  government  of  the  United  States  made 
eighteen  treaties  with  California  Indians,  and  they  provided,  as 
all  the  treaties  did  at  that  time,  that  the  Indians  would  cede  their 
land  to  the  government  for  a  price  and  take  reservations;  the 
treaties  were  not  carried  out,  not  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thereafter  the  Government  abandoned  the  California 
Indians  and  never  after  that  made  any  further  effort  to  acquire 
the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  Everywhere  else  the  Indian  right 
has  been  cancelled  only  by  payment  therefor;  everywhere  else 
In  the  United  States  the  government  paid  for  the  Indian  right 
of  occupancy,  but  here  in  California  nothing  has  been  paid. 

Some  years  ago,  owing  to  the  agitation  made  by  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  the  Indians  in  Southern  California  were  taken  care  of. 
The  Indians  in  Southern  California  have  land  and  are  in  a  way 
to  have  water;  but  the  Indians  in  Northern  California  are  on  a 
different  plane  and  basis.  The  Government  not  only  took  away 
the  land  from  the  Indians  without  payment,  but  the  laws  at  that 
time  and  for  forty  years  after  American  occupation  were  such 
that  no  Indian  could  acquire  a  title  to  land  in  California.  They 
were  placed  so  they  could  not  acquire  even  their  own  homes,  and 
by  the  time  that  forty  years  had  passed  there  were  no  public  lands 
worth  having,  except  in  a  few  remote  cases.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  Indians  there  were  at  that  time  in  California.  The  estimates 
run  all  the  way  from  150,000  to  300,000  or  700,000.    By  die 
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census  made  by  me  in  the  last  four  years  there  are  about  i8,ooq/ 
in  California,  of  which  4,000  are  in  the  southern  part  and  14,000 
in  the  northern.    That  is  a  decrease  in  about  sixty  years  of  over 
ninety  per  cent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  of  the  many  causes  which  concurred  in 
producing  this  decrease  the  greatest  was  the  absorption  by  our 
race  of  the  Indians'  every  means  of  existence,  for  when  the 
Indians  were  deprived  of  their  land,  they  were  also  deprived  of 
the  means  of  making  a  living. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  formed  in  California  an 
Indian  association,  a  branch  of  the  National  Association,  which 
began  the  work  of  looking  after  the  California  Indians,  a  band 
at  a  time  at  first.  Some  six  years  ago  they  began  a  survey  of 
the  field  to  see  how  many  Indians  there  were  and  what  their  con* 
dition  was.  We  found  it  a  very  extensive  undertaking,  but  found 
out  about  the  land  and  the  treaties ;  after  fifty-two  years  of  silence 
we  found  the  treaties  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Senate. 

In  our  endeavor  to  benefit  the  Indians  of  Northern  California, 
the  land  question  came  first.  We  found  them  homeless  every- 
where. Of  14,000  in  Northern  California,  only  1,700  were  on 
Indian  reservations.  We  found  about  1,800  allotments  were  made 
under  the  Allotment  Act  of  189 1,  and  over  one-half  of  the  allot- 
ments were  worthless.  The  allotting  agents  who  came  from 
Washington  were  not  fully  posted  on  California  conditions,  and 
some  two  hundred  of  those  allotments  were  absolute  desert,  with- 
out water  or  hope  of  water.  Some  six  hundred  more  up  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  located  where  neither  white  man 
nor  Indian  can  live.  We  found  it  a  very  pressing  question  how 
to  adjust  the  allotments,  and  we  hope  to  sell  them  and  buy  land 
which  is  good  for  the  Indians  to  live  on.  When  we  began  the  can- 
vass we  hoped  to  make  the  allotments  from  the  public  domain  for 
a  considerable  number  of  Indians,  but  the  establishment  of  national 
forests  has  taken  practically  every  acre  relied  on  for  the  Indian 
homes.  We  have  about  three  thousand  Indians  resident  within  the 
national  forests  without  title  to  an  acre  of  land.  We  tried  to 
secure  them  title  and  various  plans  were  provided  or  talked  of 
by  which  we  might  give  the  Indians  permits  or  leases,  for  we  can 
not  allot  land  in  the  national  forests.  That  is  one  of  our  problems. 
We  found  that  the  greater  part,  some  10,000  or  12,000  Indians 
of  Northern  California,  were  homeless.  They  were  then  and  are 
now  in  small  settlements,  which  they  call  "  Rancherias."  These 
rancherias  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Each 
rancheria  has  come  to  its  present  condition  after  being  evicted 
and  ejected  from  one  place  after  another.  It  is  somewhat  sad- 
dening as  well  as  very  interesting  to  come  to  an  Indian  and  have 
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him  tell  you  the  story  of  their  frequent  evictions.  They  are  now 
camped  on  waste  places  and  may  be  ejected  at  any  moment.  That 
was  the  basis  of  our  appeal  to  Congress  four  years  ago  —  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  taken  the  Indian  lands  with- 
out payment  and  had  arranged  the  laws  so  the  Indians  were  not 
able  to  acquire  land,  it  seemed  just  to  us  that  the  Government 
should  provide  some  land  in  place  of  the  land  taken.  We  did  not 
ask  that  they  should  supply  farms,  but  merely  a  place  for  homes. 
We  contended,  as  you  all  know,  as  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
took  a  prominent  part,  that  this  sort  of  arrangement  should  be 
made.  Our  contention  was  successful  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  some  of  the  hopeless,  homeless 
Indians  in  California. 

We  have  had  something  more, —  the  land  question  was  the 
smallest  of  our  troubles.  We  have  had  to  fight  against  the  most 
powerful  adverse  Indian  sentiment  in  California.  You  who  are 
here  cannot  imagine  what  that  sentiment  has  been  in  years  gone 
by.  It  has  been  such  as  to  deny  the  Indian  rights  absolutely.  For 
about  thirty  years  after  California  became  a  state,  no  Indian  was 
entitled  to  sue  in  court,  or  have  his  testimony  taken ;  he  was  made 
a  ward  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  sentiment  has  somewhat 
moderated,  but  even  to-day,  in  the  great  majority  of  California 
counties  it  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  a  white  jury  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  Indian. 

That  prejudice  also  affected  the  schools.  For  many  years  there 
was  not  an  Indian  child  allowefl  in  a  white  school,  and  then  there 
were  no  government  schools.  Now  the  government  has  school 
accommodations  for  about  four  hundred  Indian  children  in  North- 
ern California.  In  small  districts,  where  the  schools  would  other- 
wise lapse,  they  have  allowed  the  Indians  to  attend  public  schools 
and  there  are  about  six  hundred  so  attending.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Northern  California  are 
debarred  from  the  public  schools  to-day  and  are  not  allowed  to 
attend,  though  legally  there  is  no  prohibition ;  the  public  sentiment 
is  such  they  do  not  dare  to  attend.  Possibly,,  some  may  not  wish 
to,  but  I  find  that  Indian  parents  nowadays  are  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  children  and  they  ask  for  schools 
almost  all  over  the  state.  This  public  sentiment  is  not  only  affect- 
ing the  legal  rights  and  schools,  but  the  churches  also.  For  many 
years,  I  presume,  even  up  to  to-day,  the  majority  of  churches 
would  not  think  of  inviting  the  Indian  to  attend  services.  We  have 
in  Northern  California  six  or  eight  missions  established ;  they  were 
established  by  the  National  Association,  or  the  branch  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  do  not  reach  more  than  two  thousand  of  those  fourteen 
thousand  Indians.    We  have  twelve  thousand  as  absolute  heathen 
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in  California  as  exist  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe 
they  are  worse,  because  they  have  absorbed  the  vices  of  civilization 
without  absorbing  anything  else. 

Conditions  in  the  Indian  settlements  are  rather  worse  than  on 
the  reservations.  You  have  heard  from  Doctor  Murphy  some  of 
the  conditions  he  found,  and  he  will  find  it  worse  in  our  California 
rancherias.  They  are  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the  white  popu- 
lations because  of  their  insanitary  conditions.  We  hope  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  the  last  two  or 
three  years  will  prove  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  affairs. 
We  have  been  buying  land,  and  have  bought  some  thirty-five 
tracts,  which  have  been  divided  into  small  lots.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  get  land  sufficient  for  them  to  get  a  living,  but  merely  secure 
them  a  home.  We  have  been  very  much  gratified  and  pleased  to 
see  the  way  in  which  they  take  these  allotments  and  plough  every 
acre  of  it.  Every  Indian  wants  to  put  up  a  better,  larger  and 
finer  house  than  he  ever  had  before.  I  might  say  that  among  the 
whites  we  realize  the  more  we  do  for  them  personally,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  feel  grateful.  I  think  the  Indians  are  still  some- 
what uncivilized,  for  they  actually  seem  grateful  for  every  new 
piece  of  land ;  they  have  been  so  long  without  homes  they  appreci- 
ate homes  when  given  to  them. 

We  have  a  problem  of  old  people  in  California  also.  We  have 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  helpless  old  people,  many  blind,  and 
it  is  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  for  them.  We  cannot  help 
them  or  reach  the  majority,  yet  what  to  do  we  cannot  say.  The 
Indians  all  ask  for  physicians.  We  have  an  Indian  conference  at 
Mt.  Hermon  each  year,  patterned  somewhat  after  this,  and  each 
year  the  Indians  have  come  forward  with  a  request  for  field 
physicians.  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  is  something,  of  that  kind  on 
foot  for  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  I  hope  our  long-- 
suffering California  Indians  may  have  some  share  in  it,  for  they 
need  it.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman:  We  are  this  evening  to  continue  our  dis- 
cussions of  Indian  Affairs.  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  Mr.  A.  E.  O'Meara,  of  the  Yukon  territory,  who 
has  come  a  long  distance,  partly  to  be  at  this  Conference.  He 
will  speak  to  us  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  British  America. 

SOME  POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  THE  INDIAN 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  A.  E.  O'MEARA 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  some  points  of  contact 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  respect  to  the  Indians. 
For  we  have  the  same  great  general  problems  to  deal  with  — 
health,  education,  industry. 

Coming  to  the  Yukon  territory,  we  have  there  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  you  have  in  Alaska.  We  have  in  that  vast  terri- 
tory many  scattered  bands  of  Indians,  living  at  immense  distances 
from  one  another,  and  some  of  them  in  such  remote  parts  of  the 
territory  and  with  such  difficulties  of  travel  that  they  seem  almost 
inaccessible.  We  have  these  Indians  coming  and  trading  at  vari- 
ous trading  posts  established  at  centers  upon  the  Yukon  River, 
and  also  in  various  remote  parts  of  the  territory. 

We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
on  behalf  of  the  Yukon  Indians,  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  them 
the  utmost  possible  benefits,  and  we  wish  to  promote  especially  the 
matter  of  medical  help.  We  are  strenuously  endeavoring  to  secure 
more  of  such  help  for  the  Yukon  Indians  and  hope  before  long 
to  secure  a  medical  man  who  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
welfare  of  those  people.  In  these  efforts  we  have  made  along 
the  line  of  education  and  medical  help,  as  well  as  in  other  direc- 
tions, we  have  come  to  one  fundamental  question,  and  that  is,  Have 
the  Indians  any  rights  which  the  Government  should  recognize? 
And  we  find  that  the  decision  of  that  question  will  affect  what  is 
to  be  done  for  the  Indians  in  all  these  matters.  We  have  been 
basing  our  efforts  upon  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  we 
find  that  that  principle  has  been  acted  upon  to  a  very  large  extent 
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by  the  United  States,  by  Great  Britain,  and  also  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

But  I  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  great  part  of 
Canada,  which  stands  as  a  notable  exception  to  the  application 
of  that  principle,  namely,  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  con- 
taining about  25,000  Indians.  The  situation  that  faces  us  in  that 
province  to-day  is  very  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  faces  you 
in  the  State  of  California,  about  which  you  heard  this  morning. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  brief  outline  of  that  situation.  Between 
the  years  1850  and  i860  several  treaties  were  made  with  bands 
of  Indians,  under  which  their  right  to  the  land  was  fully  recog- 
nized, and  certain  small  parcels  of  land  on  Vancouver  Island  were 
purchased  from  them.  Between  the  years  i860  and  1870  the 
Government  of  the  then  Colony  of  British  Columbia  adopted  the 
view  that  whatever  they  did  for  the  Indians  was  a  mere  matter 
of  favor  and  of  policy  not  founded  upon  any  right  of  the  Indians 
in  the  land.  And  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  has  for 
forty  years  acted  upon  that  view  and  upon  that  policy.  In  pur- 
suance of  it,  the  Provincial  Government  has  from  time  to  time 
set  apart  reserves  for  the  Indians,  various  parcels  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  province.  But  the  Indians  claim  they  have 
never  been  parties  to  the  setting  aside  of  these  reserves.  Their 
claim  is  that  when  the  Government  surveyor  sets  aside  that  reserve, 
he  is  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  larger  territory  which  came  down 
to  them  from  their  forefathers  and  to  which  they  claim  title.  That 
claim  of  the  Indians  has  been  mainly  based  upon  a  royal  procla- 
mation issued  by  King  George  III  in  the  year  1763,  by  which,  as 
the  Indians  claim,  the  far-western  part  of  Canada  is  expressly 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

And  they  have  acted  upon  what  they  believe  regarding  their 
rights.  They  have  during  the  past  spring  presented  to  His 
Majesty  the  King,  and  to  the  Colonial  Office,  a  petition  setting 
forth  their  claims  and  asking  that  the  question,  What  are  their 
rights,  be  as  speedily  as  possible  submitted  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  for  determination.  That  action  was 
taken  by  one  tribe  of  Indians  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  move- 
ment among  the  Indians  has  greatly  grown  in  the  last  few  months. 
Last  month  there  was  held  at  the  city  of  Vancouver  a  meeting 
of  Indians  at  which  eighteen  different  tribes  were  represented. 
From  that  meeting  there  was  sent  out  a  strong  declaration  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights  and  of  their  desire  to  have 
those  rights  determined. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  spoken  to  you  of  the  claims  of  the 
Government  and  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  I  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  principle  of  compensation  will  be  firmly  estab- 
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lished  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  British  Empire,  for  I  con- 
ceive that  much  good  will  result  from  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  white  people,  we  people  of  the  two  great,  powerful  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  come  to  deal  with  the  Indians,  shall  we  come  to 
them  with  outstretched  hands,  saying,  "  Indian,  this  is  something 
that  we  bring  to  you  and  give  to  *you  of  our  mercy  and  of  our 
charity?"  Surely  not.  Should  we  not  rather  come  to  him  and 
say,  "  Brother,  we  bring  to  you  that  justice  and  that  liberty  which 
we  ourselves  love  so  much!0  And  shall  we  not  by  that  course 
do  a  great  deal  toward  casting  down  the  obstacles  which  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  successfully  educating  the  Indian  people,  and  doing 
for  them  in  every  way  the  best  possible  ?  And  then  a  great  obstacle 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  reaching  them  effectively  by  mis- 
sionary effort  with  the  Gospel  of  Salvation,  will  be  removed,  and  a 
great  blessing  may  be  expected  to  follow.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.  Morris, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Morris'  subject  is  "  Mission  Work  for 
the  Indians." 

MISSION  WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  DR.  S.  L.  MORRIS 

If  I  were  to  speak  upon  the  general  work  of  missions  among  the 
Indians  I  certainly  would  need  much  preparation.  I  assume,  how- 
ever, that  you  wish  merely  a  few  words  as  to  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  church  has  been  carrying  on  work  among  the 
Indians  for  more  than  fifty  years,  confining  their  work  to  the 
civilized  tribes.  I  might  almost  say  that  is  perhaps  one  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  are  civilized  and  Christian  people  —  that 
they  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  mission 
work  during  these  fifty  years.  Unfortunately,  during  the  War 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  disrupted ;  and  as  the  Indian  territory 
naturally  fell  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  all  the  work 
done  among  these  civilized  tribes  at  that  time  was  perhaps  done 
by  our  church.  But  after  the  war  a  large  part  of  this  work  was 
transferred  to  the  northern  church,  so  that  for  some  years  we  have 
been  confining  our  efforts  to  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws. 
At  present  we  have  four  white  missionaries  devoting  all  of  their 
time  to  the  Indians.  There  are  eight  "  full-blood  "  Indian  preach- 
ers who  are  devoting  their  time  to  their  own  people.  We  have 
nineteen  "  full-blood "  Indian  churches  beside  other  churches 
which  are  mixed  and  contain  some  Indians  and  some  whites. 
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There  are  no  vacant  churches  among  the  Indians.  The  vacant 
churches  have  been  the  cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  some  sections ;  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  all 
the  churches  supplied.  But  we  have  no  difficulty  of  that  kind 
among  the  Indians.  Whether  our  missionaries  preach  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  can  visit  all  the  churches,  makes  no  difference,  for 
there  is  always  an  Indian  leader  on  hand  ready  to  take  the  Bible 
.  and  expound  it  in  his  way,  offer  prayer,  lead  the  singing,  and 
they  seem  to  get  as  much  spiritual  enjoyment  out  of  it  as  if  there 
were  a  minister  present;  so  that  all  of  our  churches  are  open 
ordinarily  every  Sabbath.  We  have  at  present  about  700  com- 
municants among  them.  The  number  has  not  grown  much  in  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases are  carrying  away  the  Indians  —  and  as  the  Indian  popu- 
lation is  not  increasing  we  could  not  expect  there  would  be  much 
increase  in  membership  among  the  Indians.  I  heard  the  Rev. 
Silas  Bacon,  a  full-blood  Indian  preacher,  giving  an  explanation 
on  one  occasion  why  there  was  no  increase,  or  rather  an  explana- 
tion why  the  money  spent  on  Indian  missions  did  not  produce 
larger  results.  In  passing,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Silas 
Bacon,  a  full-blooded  Choctaw  Indian,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  this  country  has  ever  produced.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  place  that  man  in  integrity,  honor  and  in  Christian  character 
against  any  man  I  ever  knew.  It  was  in  the  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Presbytery,  when  some  one  raised  the  question  why  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  Indian  missions  did  not  show  larger  results, 
he  replied  in  very  eloquent  language  and  said,  "  If  you  will  come 
with  me  to  yonder  cemetery  I  will  show  you  hundreds  of  graves 
filled  with  the  sainted  dead.  I  will  show  you  where  the  money 
has  gone  that  has  been  expended  upon  Indian  missions.  Now," 
said  he,  "  was  the  money  wasted  that  filled  those  graves  with 
Christian  people  rather  than  heathen?"  If  the  church  on  earth 
cannot  give  a  good  account  of  its  Indian  missions  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers,  surely  the  church  in  Heaven  can.  "  The  Lord 
shall  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  born 
there!" 

Now,  we  are  not  only  carrying  on  mission  work  in  this  way, 
having  churches  and  preaching  among  the  Indians,  but  we  have 
been  tor  many  years  carrying  on  mission  schools  for  them,  pri- 
mary schools  and  even  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Out  of  these 
schools  have  come  some  of  the  finest  characters  that  are  among 
the  Indians  to-day.  Nearly  all  of  our  Indian  preachers  were  edu- 
cated in  these  schools.  I  suppose  many  in  this  audience  know 
of  Frank  Wright,  the  Indian  preacher,  a  remarkable  evangelist, 
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sought  all  over  this  country  —  and  Frank  Wright,  I  say,  is  the 
product  of  our  Indian  schools. 

Rev.  Silas  Bacon,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  undertook  to  develop 
one  of  our  Indian  schools  —  the  Goodland  School  —  into  an 
industrial  school  and  orphanage.  I  assisted  him  with  money  to 
enable  him  to  start.  He  donated  twenty  acres  of  land  allotted 
him  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  secured  about  eighty 
acres  from  other  Indian  friends.  There  he  has  erected  buildings, 
which  have  cost,  I  suppose,  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  has  quite  a  flourishing  school.  So  long  as  he  had  no 
attractive  accommodations  for  these  children,  certain  parties  have 
been  sending  their  children  elsewhere ;  but  as  soon  as  he  erected 
these  fine  buildings,  the  Indians  who  had  property,  the  more 
wealthy  ones,  wanted  to  send  their  children  to  him,  but  he  declined 
to  receive  them  and  said,  "  You  have  been  sending  them  elsewhere 
and  I  intend  to  make  this  a  school  for  the  poor  Indians  who  cannot 
go  elsewhere."  He  being  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  Legislature, 
persuaded  his  legislature  to  ask  Congress  to  give  him  640  acres 
of  land,  a  mile  square,  for  the  support  of  this  school.  Congress 
passed  the  bill  and  at  some  expense  he  located  his  land;  but  it 
seems  that  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  was  defective  and  he  could 
not  get  possession.  In  the  meantime  other  people  filed  on  his 
land  and  he  lost  it.  Then  some  of  his  friends  went  to  Congress 
and  a  bill  was  passed  which  attempted  to  correct  the  defect.  That 
was  two  years,  ago,  but  that  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Bacon  has  located  more  land, 
at  some  expense,  but  I  fear  before  he  can  get  possession  some- 
body else  will  "  file  "  on  it  and  he,  perhaps,  will  lose  it  again.  The 
man  is  impoverishing  himself  because  he  will  turn  off  no  Indian 
child.  The  representatives  of  the  Government  pay  him  a  certain 
amount  for  the  board  of  children.  There  are  eighty  boarding 
there  now  —  but  if  a  hundred  were  to  go  he  would  not  refuse  them 
or  turn  them  off,  but  keep  them  for  the  money  given  him  far 
eighty.  He  hesitates  at  no  sacrifice  and  recently  sold  twenty  acres 
of  his  own  land  to  help  the  running  expenses  of  the  school. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  other  work,  but  my  time  is  up. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  again  on  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  an  introduction  of  one  of 
his  officials. 

Mr.  Valentine  :  Two  years  ago  I  was  at  Haskell  Institute  for 
one  day,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  Haskell.  But  Mr.  H.  B. 
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Peairs,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  rendered  efficient  service  as 
superintendent  there.  I  have  asked  him  to-night  to  speak  shortly 
on  the  subject  of  results,  and  then  to  introduce  to  you  in  the  flesh 
a  result  of  Haskell. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  H.  B.  PEAIRS 

The  subject  assigned  —  Results  —  I  want  to  refer  to  again 
because  of  the  fact  that  last  summer  in  June  Haskell  Institute 
held  its  quarter  centennial  reunion.  As  was  well  said  this  morn- 
ing, every  institution  should  be  judged  by  the  results,  by  the  prod- 
uct, by  the  young  people  who  go  out  and  the  work  they  do.  There- 
fore, we  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  gather  together  the  results 
of  the  twenty-five  years'  work  of  Haskell  Institute,  because  we 
felt  it  would  not  only  be  of  value  to  Haskell  Institute,  but  to 
Indian  education  in  general,  because  what  was  true  of  Haskell 
Institute  was  true  in  a  very  large  degree  of  every  other  Indian 
school.  I  have  time  to  tell  you  only  a  few  things  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  these  results. 

In  a  statistical  way  we  found  there  had  been  enrolled  in  that 
institution  approximately  5400  students.  Of  that  number  only 
the  small  number  of  400  had  remained  long  enough  to  complete 
any  course  and  graduate  from  the  institution.  We  prepared  a 
series  of  questions,  asking  the  pupils  who  had  gone  out  from  the 
institution  what  they  were  doing,  how  they  were  living,  a  great 
many  questions  which  are  of  vital  importance,  but  I  cannot  stop 
to  give  them.  We  sent  out  these  circulars  to  more  than  2,000 
students  who  had  been  in  that  institution,  and  we  received  in  reply 
something  like  1,600  reports  and  many  more  letters.  I  can  tell 
you  little  of  what  was  in  those  reports,  or  any  here  this  evening. 
But  one  thing  pleased  us  very  greatly.  We  held  our  reunion  in 
June,  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  we  had  present  during  the 
week  approximately  250  of  the  former  students  of  the  institution. 
We  had  literally  hundreds  of  letters  from  students  who  had  been 
in  the  school,  saying,  "  It  is  harvest  time ;  it  is  a  busy  season, 
and  we  are  at  work  and  cannot  possibly  come."  That  was  the 
tone  of  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  An  investigation 
proved  that  to  be  true.  What  more  could  we  ask?  We  located 
every  graduate  of  the  institution  —  approximately  400  of  them  — 
and  we  got  definite  information  that  90  per  cent.,  or  a  little  better, 
are  graded  as  good.  Please  remember  these  are  graduates  from  a 
grammar  school  because  we  have  no  higher  work  in  the  Indian 
schools.    Ninety  per  cent,  did  excellent  work.    Many  are  on  their 
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farms,  many  in  the  shop,  a  large  number  are  employed  in  Govern- 
ment service,  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  practically  all,  as  I  have  said,  make  good  records.  We 
felt  well  repaid  for  our  effort  to  gather  up  the  results  and  to  really 
determine  what  the  institution  had  accomplished  during  these 
twenty-five  years  of  work.  There  was  discouragement,  in  some 
instances,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  encourage- 
ment than  of  discouragement,  and  we  felt  that  the  reunion  was  a 
great  success.  We  established  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of 
graduates  and  a  large  number  of  undergraduates  with  whom  we 
had  corresponded  were  building  homes  and  doing  well  in  those 
homes  —  not  only  doing  well  in  the  matter  of  amassing  property 
and  making  money,  but  in  building  homes  and  taking  their  places 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

I  want  to  give  just  one  concrete  illustration  of  what  we  discov- 
ered. We  took  a  group  of  fifty  former  Haskell  students,  followed 
their  careers  and  to  our  astonishment  found  that  fifty  of  them 
earned  $50,000  a  year,  or  an  average  of  $1,000  each;  some  as 
stock  raisers,  some  in  the  Government  service,  some  in  business, 
and  in  all  lines  of  work.  However,  do  not  believe  simply  making 
money  marks  their  greatest  success,  for  as  we  followed  them  into 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  we  found  they  were  making 
good,  successful  homes,  and  as  citizens  were  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  in  their  communities.  One  of  our  graduates,  who 
came  to  us  as  a  mere  boy,  finished  the  business  course,  started  in 
business  as  an  assistant  clerk  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  has  been  pro- 
moted from  one  position  to  another  until  to-day  he  is  the  head 
clerk  of  the  Pitcher  Lead  Company  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  receiving  a 
salary  of  $200  per  month.  Many  such  successful  boys  and  girls 
have  gone  out  from  this  school.  But  I  will  not  mention  more 
this  evening,  except  to  bring  to  you  a  real  live  issue,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  results  of  what  these  schools  are  doing.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  schools  possibly  are  not  accomplishing  the  work 
for  which  they  were  established.  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  reunion 
of  Haskell  proved  beyond  question  they  are  doing  the  work  for 
which  they  were  established. 

We  have  here  to-night  a  young  man  who  was  a  student  of  Has- 
kell Institute.  He  came  to  us  in  1890,  was  a  student  for  four 
years,  graduating  from  the  industrial  department,  and  then  was 
employed  in  that  department.  At  the  end  of  his  six  years  he 
went  out  into  business  for  himself.  .When  searching  for  results 
this  last  year,  we  found  that  he  was  situated  in  business  in  Tra- 
verse City,  Mich.,  and  was  making  a  great  success  of  his  business 
as  a  tailor,  making  from  $8  to  $10  per  working  day  throughout 
the  year.    After  he  had  been  home  a  little  while  from  Haskell 
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Institute,  he  invited  one  of  our  girl  graduates  to  go  with  him 
and  establish  a  home.  This  they  did.  They  have  built,  own  and 
maintain  a  beautiful  home,  are  members  of  the  white  church  and 
are  a  factor  for  the  best  in  the  community.  I  want  to  introduce 
to  you  to-night  Mr.  Robert  D.  Agosa,  of  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

AN  INDIAN'S  CAREER 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  R.  D.  AGOSA 

Not  being  gifted  in  public  speaking,  I  think  I  shall  only  be  able 
to  interest  you  by  a  short  story,  based  upon  my  own  recollection 
and  experience ;  but  at  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  enjoying  myself  with  you. 

My  ancestors  and  myself  belong  to  a  race  that  has  been  of  vital 
importance  and  interest  to  the  United  States,  since  thjt  Govern- 
ment began.  We  were  a  nation  upon  American  soil, —  many  peo- 
ple of  different  tribes, —  no  two  tribes  speaking  the  same  language. 
I  am  from  the  lineage  of  two  tribes,  the  Ottawas  and  the  Chip- 
pewas,  and  the  chiefs  of  these  people  for  three  generations  corre- 
spond in  rank  to  men  of  the  highest  positions  in  governments  of 
the  white  race.  At  present  we  are  very  few  in  number.  As  for 
myself,  there  is  no  white  blood  in  my  veins. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  the  country 
in  which  I  was  raised ;  it  is  situated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  Lake 
Michigan,  known  as  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Northport  Village, 
which  country  is  now  becoming  noted  for  its  fine  fruits,  beautiful 
summer  resorts  and  rapid  progress.  The  little  settlement  in 
which  I  then  lived  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  families,  located 
on  this  beautiful  shore,  and  our  occupation  was  cultivating  small 
farms,  and  working  on  odd  jobs  for  settlers.  About  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  where  I  lived  a  district  school  was  estab- 
lished. I  well  remember  when  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
my  father  told  me  one  morning  that  I  must  go  to  this  school. 
I  dreaded  to  go  alone,  especially  as  I  must  pass  through  a  dense 
wood,  and  although  but  a  short  distance,  it  seemed  a  very  long 
way  to  me.  Somehow  I  managed  to  get  to  the  school  grounds, 
and  my  next  trial  was  to  go  into  the  school  house.  It  was  a. 
school  for  white  children,  and  I  was  very  bashful,  and  besides 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  English.  Finally  my  trembling 
legs  took  me  inside  the  building,  and  I  really  began  my  school 
life.  Of  course  the  trip  and  the  work  became  easier  as  the  days 
went  by,  and  I  continued  to  attend  this  school,  until  I  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  then  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
work  to  earn  something  for  clothing  and  books  if  I  would  have 
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back  that  weeks  and  months  became  years,  and  then  I  found  that 
I   was   too   big  to  go  to  the  district   school.      At   that  time 
I  knew  nothing  of  Government  schools,  and  only  learned  of  such 
institutions  by  being  present  at  Athens,  in  southern  Michigan, 
where  the  Indians  held  three  great  meetings,  called  camp  meet- 
ings.   Here  I  met  the  man  who  told  me  of  the  great  Government 
school,  Haskell  Institute,  in  Kansas.    Upon  being  told  of  this 
great  opportunity  where  I  could  get  an  education  free,  I  could 
hardly  believe  it,  as  I  was  not  used  to  having  the  Government 
spend  money  on  me.     After  thanking  him  for  the  information 
I  told  him  I  would  accept  that  chance,  and  he  said  to  see  him 
again  in  a  few  hours.    After  three  or  four  hours  he  showed  me 
an  answer  received  by  telegram  that  the  Superintendent  from 
Haskell  was  coming.    I  was  very  anxious  for  the  day  to  arrive 
and  to  tear?  my  fate.    I  was  right  there  waiting  for  his  arrival 
when,  before  my  eyes,  appeared  a  tall  and  noble  man,  who  soon 
won  my  confidence  by  his  cordial  manner  and  kind  words."    I 
took  my  first  opportunity  to  tell  him  I  wished  to  attend  his 
school,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  promising  to  aid  him  to  get  other 
pupils,  I  had  obtained  his  promise  to  visit  Northport  and  hold 
a  meeting  there  at  the  Mission  Church.    In  order  to  get  a  proper 
attendance  at  this  meeting,  I  used  a  little  strategy.    I  told  my 
people  that  a  white  man  from  Washington,  D.  C,  wanted  to 
speak  to  them,  and  I  knew  they  would  come  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  news  from  that  great  city,  for  the  reason  that  the  treaty 
made  in  1836  with  the  great  father,  Andrew  Jackson,  had  never 
been  fulfilled  as  they  understood  it.    At  any  rate,  they  all  turned 
out,  and  when  Mr.  Meserve  went  to  Northport  the  people  were 
ready  to  listen  to  him.    The  church  was  filled,  and  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  there  of  hearing  him  tell  of  a  school  for  Indian  boys  and 
girls,  where  they  could  be  educated  and  also  learn  trades  of  any 
any  kind, —  in  fact  be  taught  everything  to  make  them  good  and 
industrious  and  useful  men  and  women.  So  well  did  he  represent 
,the  good  work  that  he  had  more  pupils  enrolled  for  his  school  than 
he  could  accommodate.  I  remember  particularly  that  I  had  been  so 
busy  I  had  not  told  my  parents  of  my  plans  to  go  to  Haskell,  and 
they  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  meeting  to  hear  my  name  given 
out  as  one  of  the  pupils.     Upon  returning  home  I  found  my 
mother  greatly  worried,  because  she  thought  I  was  going  away 
where  she  would  never  see  me  again;  but  I  explained  it  all  to 
her  so  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  willingly  gave  her  consent  for 
me  to  go.    I  hastily  prepared  along  with  others  who  were  going, 
and  shortly  started  for  Haskell  Institute  in  company  with  nine- 
teen other  boys  and  girls.    In  fact  the  good  Mr.  Meserve  put  the 
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others  in  my  charge,  although  I  needed  the  guidance  as  well  as 
they.  I  clearly  remember  the  October  morning  when  we  left  the 
beautiful  shores  of  our  native  country.  It  seemed  as  though 
nature  was  dressed  in  her  most  beautiful  garb.  The  end  of  the 
season  in  Northport  was  at  hand  and  the  frost  and  the  autumn 
sun  had  turned  the  leaves  to  many  hues,  and  all  the  woods  and 
shores  were  aflame  with  red,  purple  and  gold,  intermixed  with 
evergreen,  and  these  were  doubled  and  trebled  in  the  surface  of 
the  clear  water  of  the  bay  and  all  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and 
the  waves  upon  the  shores  seemed  bidding  us  good-bye.  In 
fact  it  was  not  simply  the  end  of  the  season  at  our  homes,  but 
it  was  the  end  of  a  very  marked  period  in  our  lives, —  the  end 
of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new, — and  we  went  down 
to  the  great  Indian  school  and  arrived  there  tired,  but  without 
mishap,  and  filled  with  wonderment  and  joy.     (Applause.) 

As  a  rule  at  Haskell  Institute,  each  one  chooses  his  trade, 
but  there  were  so  many  in  each  place  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
up  the  work  of  a  tailor,  although  that  was  not  my  first  choice, 
but  I  went  to  work,  studying  and  learning  the  best  I  could. 
After  being  in  this  training  for  about  one  -and  one-half  years 
I  was  very  much  surprised  by  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
tailor  shop  and  enrolled  as  a  government  employee,  in  which 
capacity  I  there  remained  until  leaving  for  other  localities. 

One  matter  I  desire  to  mention  as  showing  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Meserve,  our  Superintendent.  During  my  first  year  I  had 
a  serious  case  of  homesickness,  and  told  him  I  thought  I  should 
leave.  It  was  then  in  the  early  winter,  and  he  said  I  had  better 
stay  until  spring;  that  if  I  should  stay  till  spring  he  could  pay 
my  way  home,  but  if  I  should  go  now  in  the  early  winter  I  must 
pay  my  own  way.  So  I  decided  to  stay,  and  when  spring  came 
he  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  "  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  go," 
but  then  I  thought  so  much  of  the  school  that  I  would  not  leave 
at  all,  and  he  only  smiled  and  said  he  was  glad  I  felt  that  way. 

To  go  back  to  my  story :  While  in  this  school  I  found  myself 
often  thinking  albout  having  a  place  and  a  shop  and  a  business 
all  of  my  own,  and  I  also  seemed  to  feel  the  lack  of  someone  to 
help  me  with  my  life's  work.  It  turned  out  that  I  found  a  young 
woman  of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  who  was  also  a  student  at  Has- 
kell, and  was  able  to  convince  her  that  we  should  work  on  to- 
gether, so  we  were  shortly  married  and  have  worked  hand  in 
hand  since  that  time.  My  first  shop  was  opened  at  Northport, 
Mich.,  on  my  own  account,  and  I  stayed  there  some  years  and 
then  went  to  Traverse  City,  and  it  is  there  that  my  wife  and  my- 
self have  earned  and  now  own  a  comfortable  home,  and  have  a 
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good  business,  all  established  by  the  work  of  our  hands.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  what  I  want  to  say  in  all  that  I  am  stating  to  you  is  this. 
It  is  not  myself  that  has  accomplished  this  much.  I  could  have 
done  practically  nothing  had  it  not  been  for  the  Government 
School,  and  more  than  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  influence 
in  my  life  has  been  the  deep  regard  that  I  have  for  Hon.  Chas. 
F.  Meserve,  my  former  Superintendent.  I  know  when  he  left 
the  Institute,  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  had  gone  out  of  my 
day,  and  I  did  not  care  to  remain  much  longer.  Still  through 
all  these  years  I  am  living  and  trying  to  live  in  a  way  that  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  school  and  Government  which  had  done  so 
much  for  me.  (Applause.)  We  all  know  there  are  some  mis- 
takes and  some  wrongs  that  should  be  righted,  but  the  tendency 
of  these  schools  is  to  give  us  a  chance  to  climb  up  and  to  stand 
on  better  ground  and  to  do  better  things.  In  this  regard  I  can 
think  of  some  of  these  who  went  away  to  school  when  I  did. 
Some  have  gone  out  for  themselves  and  they  are  doing  good  work 
to-day.  Some  others  have  dropped  back  into  their  old  life.  If 
I  might  suggest  one  thing  it  will  foe  this:  that  when  students 
have  been  to  these  schools,  when  they  leave,  some  super- 
vision, some  care  and  oversight  should  be  given  them  to  get 
them  into  proper  lines  of  work  and  keep  them  there  for  a  little 
time,  so  that  they  will  not  drift  back  into  common  labors,  and 
simply  doing  odd  jobs  instead  of  working  for  themselves.  I  can 
think  of  much  that  I  would  like  to  say,  but  my  words  are  few. 
I  can  only  say  I  am  glad  and  that  I  wish  to  thank  you  all. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  Wasn't  that  a  fine  touch  that  Mr.  Agosa  gave 
us  describing  that  autumn  scene?  That  is  typical  of  Indians; 
they  can  do  that.  I  have  heard  similar  speeches  by  them  in 
Washington.    That  is  the  real  Indian. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Miss 
Anna  C.  Egan.  Miss  Egan  will  speak  of  the  conditions  on  the 
Yuma  Reservation,  of  which  she  is  Superintendent. 

CONDITIONS  ON  THE  YUMA  RESERVATION 

REMARKS   OF    MISS   ANNA    C.    EGAN 

Before  speaking  of  my  own  little  problems,  I  am  impressed 
to  say  this.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Peairs  and 
myself  were  employed  together  at  Haskell,  and  I  don't  believe 
in  our  most  optimistic  hours,  we  ever  thought  that  in  twenty 
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years  we  would  see  such  a  result  as  Mr.  Agosa  whom  you  have 
just  heard ;  and  there  are  many  such  as  Mr.  Peairs  has  told  you. 

Now  as  to  my  problem.  I  have  the  immediate  supervision  of 
between  500  and  600  Yuma  Indians  and  they  are  a  primitive  lot 
of  people.  When  I  took  charge  of  them  a  year  ago  last  January, 
allotment  was  then  imminent  as  it  is  now,  and  Congress  had  de- 
cided that  five  acres  would  be  given  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child,  as  their  share  of  the  reservation.  That  seemed  settled. 
And  so  believing  that  it  was  settled,  I  have  been  making  all  my 
own  little  plans  as  to  how  best  I  may  assist  my  people  in  this 
great  change  that  is  coming  to  them — a  change  to  which  they 
do  not  take  at  all  kindly.  I  have  had  many  plans.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  looks  as  though  I  would  have  to  change  them, 
because  the  Indians  themselves,  to  a  man  and  to  a  woman,  feel 
that  they  are  being  most  unjustly  treated  in  receiving  but  five 
acres  of  their  reservation.  They  are  asking  for  ten.  They  have 
many  friends  throughout  the  country,  who  are  agitating  giving 
them  ten  acres  each.  It  is  a  new  condition  for  me  to  face.  I 
had  thought  out  the  five-acre  proposition,  but  ten  acres  will 
change  my  plans. 

The  Yuma  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
California  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado  River.  As  you  all 
know  the  valley  of  that  portion  of  the  country  is  considered,  after 
the  Nile,  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world;  so  that  the  small 
acreage  would,  after  all,  have  meant  a  good  deal  to  those  people, 
because  they  could  use  every  bit  of  it,  and  I  had  hoped  that  with 
a  small  acreage  the  system  of  leasing  would  not  be  permitted  and 
that  we  could  be  sure  of  our  people  working  it,  and  so  retaining 
and  making  homes  for  themselves.  The  ten-acre  proposition 
changes  that.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  manage 
that  much  land  at  present  because  of  their  primitive  condition 
and  inexperience,  and  probably  if  it  is  granted  to  them,  we  will 
have  to  permit  them  to  lease. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  injustice  done  to  my  little 
family.  If  it  is  best  for  them  to  have  the  ten  acres,  if  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  justice,  I  say,  let  them  have  it,  and  we  will  work  out 
the  other  conditions  later  on.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  Yuma  Indian  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
prepared  to  take  up  farming.  He  is  entirely  unfitted  for  it  and 
probably,  after  all,  the  leasing  of  a  portion  of  the  land  and 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  new  element  that  will 
come  into  the  country  will  give  him  the  training  that  he  needs. 

Now  the  land  question  is  not  our  only  problem.  The  question 
of  health  is  really  paramount.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is 
folly  to  go  on  educating  our  Indians  and  also  folly  to  be  allotting 
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lands  to  them  if  they  are  not  going  to  live  and  be  perpetuated. 
All  over  the  country  to-day  the  great  question  is  the  decimation 
of  our  people  by  disease  and  the  important  thing  for  us  to  do  now, 
at  all  points,  is  in  some  way  to  start  segregation  camps,  where 
those  that  are  diseased  can  get  the  proper  attention,  and  where 
we  can  keep  the  disease  from  spreading  amongst  those  not  con- 
taminated, thereby  protecting  the  people  and  curing  those  that 
are  infected. 

Again,  my  own  Indian  people  are  traditionally  indolent,  due, 
of  course,  mainly  to  climatic  conditions,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  us  to  encourage  them  or  compel  them  to  go  to 
work  and  stay  there.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  reservation 
in  January,  1908,  I  discovered  that  the  great  irrigation  project 
was  employing  a  great  many  Indians — Cocopahs  who  are  Mexi- 
can Indians  —  and  that  a  number  of  my  people  were  idle.  This 
I  thought  very  strange  and  I  would  ask  the  Indians  as  they  came 
to  my  office  why  they  were  not  occupied.  They  would  reply, 
"  The  reclamation  people  do  not  want  us ;  they  like  the  Mexican 
people  better."  I  wondered  why  it  was,  and  immediately  inter- 
viewed the  company's  engineer.  I  said  that  as  the  project  was 
on  the  Yuma  Reservation,  that  the  Government  would  expect 
him  to  give  all  the  labor  possible  to  the  Yuma  Indians.  To  this 
he  said,  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that.  I  have  tried  the 
Yuma  Indians,  but  they  are  both  worthless  and  lazy;  I  have  a 
certain  amount  of  money  that  I  must  expend  during  die  year  and 
I  must  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  cannot  be  bothered  with 
triflers."  Then  I  said,  "  Look  here,  will  you  do  this  much  for 
me;  will  you  ask  your  foremen  to  give  occupation  to  every  In- 
dian I  send  to  them  with  a  personal  application  for  work  from 
myself  ?  "  He  said  he  would.  Then  I  said,  "  Please  ask  your 
foremen  if  it  is  necessary  to  dismiss  any  of  my  people,  to  com- 
municate with  me,  giving  cause  of  dismissal."  He  said  he  would 
do  that.  I  went  home,  and  sent  out  word  that  I  wanted  to  see 
the  Indians.  I  put  the  proposition  to  them,  stating  that  a  great 
project  was  on  foot  here  for  their  benefit,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment expected  them  to  derive  the  profit  from  the  labor,  and  that 
while  there  was  work  on  the  reservation  to  do  I  was  going  to 
require  every  man  that  was  ablebodied  to  do  it.  I  made  no 
threats  whatever  at  that  time.  Then  I  told  them  they  could  come 
to  me  and  I  would  give  them  letters  to  the  foremen  of  the  dif- 
ferent camps  and  that  they  could  go  and  select  their  own  camps. 
They  came  wonderfully  fast,  and  from  that  day  until  this  I  have 
heard  of  but  two  Yuma  Indians  that  had  to  be  dismissed.  They 
went  on  and  did  their  work  well.  I  did  say,  however,  as  I 
granted  each  man  his  application,  "  Now,  if  you  return  to  me,  or 
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if  I  hear  that  you  have  been  dismissed,  you  are  coming  up  on 
the  hill,  and  you  are  going  to  work  for  me — for  work  you  must — 
and  of  course  you  will  get  no  pay  for  it;  I  will  give  you  three 
meals  a  day  and  they  won't  be  very  good  ones  either."  They 
never  had  to  come  for  their  meals,  but  stood  for  their  $1.65  a  day. 
Recently  when  statements  have  been  made  that  these  people 
were  in  a  starving  condition — a  condition  that  would  have  been 
a  very  great  discredit  to  myself — I  asked  the  reclamation  authori- 
ties to  give  me  certain  figures  as  to  the  earning  ability  of  the 
Yumas,  and  the  project  engineer  sent  me  these  figures.  The 
originals  of  the  letters  I  have  with  me  if  anyone  cares  to  see 
them.  Prior  to  January  1907,  the  Yumas  earned  $13444.80; 
and  from  January  1907  to  January  1908,  they  earned  $22,248.82. 
Now  I  took  charge  January  1,  1908.  It  was  immediately  after 
this  that  I  made  my  request  to  the  project  engineer  for  work  for 
the  Indians  and  that  year  they  earned  $29,304.65 — a  little  in- 
crease— quife  a  good  increase;  from  January  first  of  last  year 
to  September  first,  when  I  made  this  request  for  statistics,  they 
had  earned  $23,248.27.     In  all  they  have   earned  since   1907 

$88,084.35. 

Now  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  was  the  earning  capa- 
city of  about  ninety  Indians;  only  the  young  men  worked  for 
the  reclamation  service.  There  are  18,000  acres  that  are  under 
the  project,  and  of  course  much  of  that  is  timber  land  and  the 
timber  had  to  be  removed.  The  Indians  have  taken  care  of  that. 
In  fact  the  Indians  have  always  supplied  the  town  of  Yuma  with 
fuel  and  the  older  men  who  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  handle 
pick  and  shovel  have  always  handled  the  wood  question.  And 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  supplied  the  entire  reclamation  service 
with  fuel  for  two  years,  you  will  understand  that  they  cut  some 
wood,  for  which  the  reclamation  service  paid  them  $6,078.07, 
beside  which  they  sold  wood  to  the  town  of  Yuma  and  over  1,000 
cords  were  shipped  from  Yuma  to  northern  cities  and  they  never 
get  less  than  $3.00  a  cord.  From  these  figures  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  Yuma  Indians  have  been  earning  something.  Of 
course  there  are,  as  in  all  communities,  some  who  suffer  in  spite 
of  the  earning  capacity  of  all  the  people.  But  if  the  Yuma  In- 
dian wants  to  work,  he  has  work  at  hand.  Of  course  he  is  im- 
provident and  probably  does  not  take  care  of  his  money,  but  he 
is  learning  to  do  that,  too.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  %  We  are  now  to  hear  Hon.  Merrill  E. 
Gates  who,  as  most  of  you  know  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  twenty-five  years,  and  is 
now  its  secretary.     He  has  this   summer   spent   several   weeks 
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visiting  Indian  schools  and  reservations  in  the  southwest.  While 
he  had  not  expected  to  speak,  the  Business  Committee  have  re- 
quested him  to  present  informally  some  of  the  impressions  gained 
on  that  tour. 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

a  gumpse  at  the  indians  of  the  navajo  desert,  and  at 
Other  Reservations 

remarks  of  hon.  merrill  e.  gates 

I  should  have  liked  to  listen  with  you  to  fuller  details  of  the 
incidents  referred  to  by  Miss  Egan.  It  would  be  easy  to  refer 
to  many  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  which 
prove  abundantly  the  success  of  many  Indians  in  making  money 
and  in  using  their  property  wisely.  For  instance,  I  was  toW  by 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington  that  a  business  man,  a  banker 
I  believe,  of  Tacoma,  had  recently  said  to  him :  "  Some  years 
since,  three  of  us  wished  to  buy  a  piece  of  real  estate  worth  about 
$300,000.  We  decided  to  buy  it  together,  as  equal  owners;  but 
for  several  reasons  it  was  deemed  by  us  all  desirable  that  the 
title  to  the  property  should  be  kept  in  the  name  of  one  person. 
One  of  the  three  equal  partners  who  bought  it,  was  an  Indian, 
a  graduate  Qf  the  Chemawa  School  at  Salem,  Oregon.  We  all 
preferred  to  have  the  title  stand  in  his  name;  and  for  several 
years  that  property,  worth  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
has  been  in  his  name;  the  accounting  has  been  promptly  ren- 
dered ;  and  the  other  two  of  us  feel  safer  that  if  we  held  it  our- 
selves." 

But  why  is  it  that  in  our  conferences  we  seem  so  inevitably 
drawn  to  the  property  test,  as  a  test  of  the  civilization  of  Indians, 
and  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  for  them  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  can- 
not get  away  from  the  consideration  of  property,  whenever  we 
touch  the  Indian  problem?  We  began  here,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  with  the  consideration  of  property  in  land  as  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  dealing  with  Indians.  As  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion began  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  public  lands,  the  question 
of  property  rights  in  water,  and  of  the  ownership  of  water-supply 
and  water-power,  began  to  confront  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  determining  the  rights  of  Indians  and  in  securing  to 
them  what  should  be  their  own  property.  I  remember  how 
keenly  the  growing  insistence  upon  property  in  water-rights  was 
forced  home  upon  me,  ten  years  ago,  in  California.  I  had  been 
in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  I>os  Angeles ;  through  the  courtesy  of  the  University 
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Club  I  was  a  guest  at  a  reception  where  many  were  introduced 
to  me;  one  exceptionally  venerable  gentlement  had  repeatedly 
sought  a  private  interview,  and  I  had  said  to  myself,  "  Good ! 
Here  is  a  man,  who  judging  by  his  look,  his  venerable  white 
locks  and  beard,  and  his  clerical  dress,  is  evidently  interested  in 
the  best  side  of  the  Indian  problem.  I  shall. have  help  from  him." 
When  most  of  the  guests  had  gone,  he  button-holed  me  eagerly, 
and  drawing  me  aside  said:  "  There  are  300  Indians  up  here  a 
few  miles  away,  on  a  tract  of  land  that  I  bought  ten  years  ago. 
The  only  springs  of  water  in  all  that  section  are  on  that  land, 
and  the  Indians  are  close  to  the  springs  and  the  stream.  I  .want 
those  Indians  put  off  that  land!  That  is  my  land!  I  have  the 
title  to  that  land,  and  I  want  it,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  with  the 
water,  too!" 

".Why,  those  Indians,"  said  I,  "have  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
on  that  land,  generation  after  generation.  It  has  always  been 
Indian  land ! "  "  That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  said  he, 
" I  have  got  the  title  to  that  property;  water  has  come  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  here ;  and  I  want  the  Indians  put  off !  " 

For  a  generation  we  have  been  trying  to  deal  justly  with  the 
Indians  in  the  matter  of  property  in  land ;  for  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  deal  justly  with  Indians  in  the  matter  of 
property  in  water-rights,  although  their  vested  rights  have  not 
always  been  respected  as  they  should  have  been. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  fear  to  consider  the  property  test 
(and  I  am  not  wandering  from  my  theme  in  thus  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  property),  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  of 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians  and  fitting  them  for 
citizenship,  when  we  get  at  the  heart  of  it,  is  the  problem  of  a 
man's  personality,  of  how  personality  is  to  be  reached,  developed 
and  strengthened  by  the  recognition  and  the  use  of  property, 
as  a  person  lives  in  social  relations  with  other  persons.  Prop-/ 
erty  rightly  considered  is  indeed  a  sacred  thing — not  because 
money  means  nobility  of  character,  and  not  because  the  richest 
persons  are  by  any  means  presumably  the  best  persons ;  but  be- 
cause a  man's  property  in  material  things,  and  the  use  he  makes 
of  that  property,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  essence  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  essence  of  personality  is  three-fold,  self-conscious 
being,  self-directed  intelligence,  and  self-determined  activity. 
And  when  the  thinking  man  reaches  out  for  relations  with  others 
in  the  material  world  in  which  we  live,  the  material  thing  which 
he  makes  his  own — his  "property" — is  in  a  very  true  sense  a 
part  of  himself —  of  his  means  of  self-expression  and  of  his  power 
to  influence  others  through  his  intelligence  and  will,  as  shown  in 
the  use  of  his  property.    A  man's  property  is  his  "  will  objecti- 


fied  " — his  will  going  outside  itself  and  laying  hold  of  its  environ- 
ment, to  make  different  things  a  part  of  himself.  When  you 
are  willing  to  spend  labor,  time,  effort  of  the  intellect  and  will, 
for  anything  outside  yourself,  you  exteriorize  your  will,  you 
put  your  thinking  and  willing  into  the  material  things  which  you 
make  your  own  property.  The  Latin  derivation  of  property — 
the  things  which  are  nearest  your  very  self,  and  into  which  your 
will  and  power  of  management  enter  so  that  these  things  are 
"next  you,"  are  your  "very  own" — peculiarly  yours; —  gives 
us  the  idea.  Your  own  intelligence,  feeling  and  will  permeate 
youi;  property  when  you  really  own  it  and  use  it.  A  man's  prop- 
erty is  thus  seen  to  be  as  a  part  of  his  personality,  as  that  unseen 
personality  manifests  itself  to  his  fellowman  through  what  it 
does.  The  mere  power  to  amass  money,  irrespective  of  the  use 
made  of  the  money  is  nothing.  In  these  years  of  commercialism, 
when  wealth  is  too  generally  worshiped  and  ideals  of  success  are 
too  often  limited  to  thoughts  of  money-getting,  we  do  well  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air  of  larger,  higher  views  of  life  and  of  success. 
It  is  well  to  remember  the  words  of  the  amiable  French  cynic 
who  said,  "You  can  tell  what  the  good  God  thinks  of  money 
by  the  kind  of  men  he  lets  make  it !  "  It  is  also  true  that  you  can 
tell  what  God  is  making  of  a  man — and  that  means  what  a  man  is 
making  of  himself,  in  God's  world  and  under  the  operation  of 
God's  Will — you  can  tell  what  God  is  making  of  a  man,  by  the 
use  that  man  makes  of  his  money,  of  his  property. 

In  all  our  efforts  to  get  at  the  Indians,  lifting  them  from 
savagery  to  Christian  civilization,  we  have  to  recognize  first  of 
all  the  primary  law  of  self-support,  of  the  duty  for  all  of  intel- 
ligent labor.  Then  we  must  consider  how  best  to  draw  them 
out  of  a  scheme  of  life  which  is  based  on  community-ownership 
and  common  use  of  land,  without  individual  ownership  or  pro- 
prietorship. The  occupancy  and  use  of  land  "  in  common," 
allies  our  Indian  tribes  to  the  Russian  village-community  where 
so  many  things  are  held  and  done  "  in  common,"  and  where  the 
land  is  always  held  "  in  common."  Before  we  can  make  of  our 
Indians  intelligent  and  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  to  give  them  a  clearer  conception  of  right  family  relations. 
Personality  has  to  be  strengthend  and  developed  by  making  the 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife  more  permanent  and  tender. 
The  conception  of  the  family,  two  parents  with  their  children, 
as  an  entity  and  a  social  unit,  in  some  tribes  has  to  be  created, 
and  in  all  the  tribes  has  to  be  fostered  and  strengthened.  The 
old  conception  of  community  ownership— the  old  disposition  to 
give  away  all  one's  property  recklessly,  relying  blandly  on  the 
disposition  of  all  the  others  in  the  community  to  give  away  their 
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property,  in  like  manner  has  to  be  checked,  before  use  of  property 
can  do  its  work  in  building  up  stronger  personalities. 

In  our  first  attempts  to  lead  the  North  American  Indians 
toward  our  ideals,  we  could  not  get  at  the  person  because  of 
isolated  tribal  life  on  reservations,  and  the  communistic  ideals 
of  land  and  property.  We  met  the  further  difficulty  that  their  so- 
called  "  tribal  Government "  prevented  our  reaching  the  indi- 
vidual Indian  in  his  personality  by  the  processes  of  law,  or  by 
any  true  conception  of  the  reign  of  law.  When  these  confer- 
ences began,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  you  could  not  get  at  the 
real  Indians  because  most  of  them  were  on  reservations,  shut 
away  from  our  American  ideals  by  their  own  tribal,  communistic 
life,  and  you  could  not  reach  their  personality  to  develop  it. 
Christian  missionaries  had  begun  to  break  their  way  into  the 
reservations.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  begun  to  do  what 
is  its  greatest  work — to  reach  the  individual  spirit,  to  enlighten 
it,  quicken  it,  and  to  direct  to  purity  and  higher  living  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  to  strengthen  personality. 

Most  of  the  great  Indian  reservations  have  been  gradually 
diminished  or  broken  up;  the  land  problem,  vast  as  are  still  its 
difficulties,  is  beginning  to  get  itself  out  of  the  way.  But  every 
thoughtful  man  who  approaches  the  problem  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  the  social  philosopher  or  of  the  political 
economist  is  driven  at  times  to  say,  with  that  grim  old  Man  of 
Iron,  yet  of  tender  Christian  heart,  who  by  his  school-work  and 
his  personal  influence  has  forged  rather  more  of  Indian  man- 
hood than  has  any  other  man  who  has  ever  been  in  touch  with 
this  work, — with  Gen.  Richard  H.  Pratt,  our  "  Captain  Pratt  of 
Carlisle" — who  twenty  years  ago  in  these  conferences  would 
sometimes  throw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  half-petulant 
despair  when  discussions  about  Indian  land  were  consuming  our 
time,  and  would  exclaim:  "Oh,  let  the  property  go  I  Let  the 
land  perish!  Strip  the  Indian  of  his  land,  if  we  can  only  get 
at  the  man,  and  save  his  manhood.  If  we  can  make  a  man  of 
him,  we  are  sure  that  he,  and  such  property  as  he  needs,  will  be 
cared  for!" 

Since  the  first  of  July,  I  have  visited  several  of  our  most  im- 
portant Indian  schools,  and  some  of  the  larger  reservations.  Such 
a  trip,  involving  several  thousand  miles  of  travel,  has  enabled  me 
to  confer  with  many  of  our  Indian  workers  and  teachers  in  the 
field;  and  by  comparison  with  my  observation  and  notes  in  a 
trip  to  many  of  the  same  places  ten  years  ago,  to  mark  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  or  the  lack  of  progress  where  none 
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can  be  discerned.  At  every  point  you  meet  these  questions  of 
property  and  personality.  Problems  of  administration  in  school 
matters  and  in  agency  affairs,  turn  largely  on  property,  and  the 
effect  of  the  use  or  misuse  of  property  upon  personality.  Racial 
distinctions  and  peculiarities  are  clearly  discernible,  and  must 
everywhere  be  reckoned  with.  We  have  all  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  certain  Indian 
races  are  well  worth  preserving  in  our  American  civilization; 
and  we  are  hopeful  of  a  genuine  contribution  to  American  life 
through  the  absorption  of  the  Indians  into  American  citizenship. 
But  this  Conference  has  not  stood,  and  I  trust  will  not  stand,  for 
such  views  of  Indian  life  as  would  seek  to  retain  the  rites,  cus- 
toms and  tendencies  which  make  for  savagery  and  pagan  life  and 
are  most  inimical  to  Christian  civilization — merely  because  such 
rites  and  customs  are  picturesque.  This  gathering  is  too  clearly 
humanitarian,  to  sanction  for  a  moment  the  plan  of  any  who 
would  keep  a  group  of  native  Americans  pilloried,  on  a  pinnacle 
or  a  mesa-top  of  savagery,  with  dances  and  animalized  panto- 
mime— merely  because  of  a  scientific  or  ethnological  interest  in 
the  spectacle.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  sacred  gift  of  person- 
ality, God's  mint-mark  on  every  human  soul,  has  been  given  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  these  Indian  races.  And  while 
we  wish  to  preserve  what  is  essentially  fine  in  Indian  ideals  and 
Indian  characteristics,  we  know  well  that  the  great  principles  of 
social  ethics  which  have  been  established  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  as  they  have  been  revealed  in  God's  Word — are  not  to  be 
nullified,  and  should  not  be  suspended  because  of  the  spectacular 
interest  that  may  attend  on  savage  violations  of  them. 

At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  during  Commencement  Week, 
after  I  had  spoken  to  an  audience  made  up  of  Indian  students 
and  of  the  towns-people  of  Carlisle,  in  an  address  in  which  I  had 
spoken  of  every  human  life  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  accordance  with  a  special  design  given  to  each  by 
natural  endowment  and  surrounding  circumstances — there  came 
from  the  audience  the  written  question :  "  Since  you  have  spoken 
of  life  as  a  work  of  Art,  will  you  give  in  general  terms  a  defi- 
nition of  a  work  of  Art  ?  "  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  challenge ; 
but  with  memories  of  Ruskin  and  Hegel  haunting  me,  and  dis- 
avowing any  claim  to  originality  in  the  answer,  I  ventured  this 
reply :  "  A  work  of  art  is  a  true  thought,  personal  to  the  artist, 
expressed  with  passionate  feeling,  and  in  a  form  of  material 
beauty."  Now,  the  main  thing  I  wish  to  get  before  your  minds 
is  this:  that  the  work  of  bringing  the  individual  Indian,  man, 
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woman  and  child,  under  the  sway  of  moral  law,  to  a  recognized 
position  in  an  ethical  system,  organized  into  family  life,  holding 
property  with  the  family  as  a  centre,  and  in  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions with  white  families,  managing  property  as  other  citizens 
manage  property,  directed  by  the  light  of  conscience — that  the 
bringing  about  of  these  results  in  the  work  of  Indian  education 
and  civilization  through  schools,  through  missionary  effort  and 
through  law  and  determination — this  is  a  fine  art!  And  there 
is  not  an  Indian  school  in  our  entire  Indian  Service  which  may 
not  give,  and  I  like  to  believe  there  are  few  which  are  not 
giving,  what  Huxley  calls  the  great  object,  and  the  decisive  evi- 
dence, of  a  liberal  education:  "The  habit  of  doing  the  thing 
that  I  know  I  ought  to  do,  at  the  time  I  know  I  ought  to  do  it, 
whether  I  feel  like  doing  it  or  not."  In  the  work  that  is  going 
on  in  our  better  Indian  schools  to-day,  the  highest  thing  that 
can  be  given  to  any  man  or  woman  is  being  given  through  these 
institutions.  Indian  children  and  youth  as  they  are  taught,  are 
given  an  entirely  new  life! 

Going  over  our  great  continent  westward,  I  visited  Haskell 
Indian  boys  who  remain  at  the  school  for  work  during  the 
Institute  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  summer  encampment  of 
summer.  I  wish  that  you  all  might  have  seen  the  tent  arrange- 
ments for  out-of-door  life  for  the  students  there;  and  that  you 
might  have  felt,  as  I  did,  that  pulse  of  higher  life  that  beats 
against  young  Indian  life  and  gives  it  new  energy  and  new  ideals, 
through  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  through  the  strong  body  of  loyal  students 
and  alumni  whose  life  has  been  uplifted  and  directed  by  the 
work  of  Haskell  Institute  to  which  an  alumnus  of  that  school  has 
paid  so  high  a  tribute  in  the  interesting  paper  to  which  we  have 
just  now  listened  to-night. 

I  have  long  wished  to  see  something  of  the  Navajo  Indians, — 
dwellers  in  the  "  painted  desert "  of  the  Southwest.  They  are 
the  only  large  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  who  still  remain 
almost  untouched  by  the  influence  which  comes  from  constant 
and  immediate  contact  with  whites.  Theirs  is  a  pastoral  life, 
leading  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  over  the  great  desert 
plains  and  up  upon  the  high  plateaus,— each  day  or  two  gath- 
ering in  clustered  groups  about  the  streams  or  springs  where 
they  must  come  for  drink,  and  then  disbanding  again  to  go  to 
the  far-distant  places  where  enough  of  scanty  herbage  can  be 
found  to  support  the  life  of  the  flocks;  they  are  wanderers, 
"  nomads  " — like  the  systole  and  diastole  of  a  great  heart-beat, 
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is  this  gathering-in  of  the  flocks  at  the  watering-places  and  their 
speedy  dispersal  again  to  their  remote  feeding-places  in  the 
desert.  These  Navajo  Indians  are  not  without  some  of  those 
traits  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  "  noble  red  Irian  "  in  ro- 
mances, which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  without 
real  foundation  in  fact.  As  I  think  of  what  I  saw  there,  I  find 
myself  again  and  again  repeating  half-unconsciously  the  phrase 
from  Homer,  "  The  Blameless  Ethiopians."  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  somewhere  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Europe  lived 
these  "  Blameless  Ethiopians  " — a  peaceful,  pastoral  people,  vis- 
ited by  the  winged  cranes  when  they  fled  from  the  wintry  blasts 
of  Europe.  As  I  drove  over  that  marvelous  Navajo  Desert,  one 
of  the  most  lifeless  deserts  I  have  ever  seen,  and  noted  the  care 
with  which  the  Navajo  Indians  concealed  their  hogans  from  the 
whites,  keeping  them  remote  from  the  white  man's  trail;  and 
as  I  heard  again  and  again  of  the  kindliness  and  honesty  of 
these  native  red  men — I  had  to  repeat  to  myself  again  and  again 
— "  the  blameless  Ethiopians  "  of  the  desert  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  borders  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert  in  Africa,  and 
I  have  seen  something  of  desert  plains  in  other  parts  of  the 
world;  I  might  perhaps  question  my  own  impression  of  the 
lifelessness  of  this  Navajo  Desert.  But  as  I  was  driving  out 
of  Fort  Defiance  I  met  an  expedition  of  biologists  coming  into  the 
fort.  In  the  long  talk  that  followed,  the  chief  biologist,  who 
has  traveled  for  years  especially  to  study  the  life  of  the  deserts 
of  our  West,  and  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  told  me  that 
by  actual  observation  for  weeks  he  had  found  this  Navajo 
Desert  to  be  more  destitute  of  varieties  of  life — animal,  bird  and 
insect — than  any  desert  he  knew.  After  a  drive  of  forty  miles 
without  even  the  chance  to  water  our  horses,  we  came  to  the 
lovely  little  oasis  where  the  "  beautiful  canyon  "  sends  into  the 
desert  the  little  stream  which  makes  possible  the  brilliant  green 
of  rich  vegetation  which  strong  contrast  with  the  desert  makes 
doubly  attractive.  The  school  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Defiance,  and  with  its  few  surrounding  acres  of  wdl-irri- 
gated  land,  framed  in  by  the  rolling  swells,  the  hills  and  the  crags 
of  the  desert,  the  picture  is  striking  1 

My  visit  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  happened  to  occur  at  the 
time  when  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  which  constitute  the 
wealth  of  this  pastoral  people  were  being  led  and  driven  to  the 
eight  or  ten  central  points  designated  for  "  dipping/'  in  the  in- 
terests of  animal  hygiene  and  comfort.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  varying  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or  two,  guided 
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by  mounted  Navajo  men  and  boys,  horses  and  men  often  deco- 
rated with  the  highly-colored  garments  and  saddle-cloths  of  native 
manufacture,  were  making  their  way  from  all  parts  of  this  vast 
reservation  toward  the  "dipping  pits,"  where,  driven  into  a 
corral,  the  animals  are  seized  one  by  one  by  the  stronger  and 
more  active  of  the  young  Indian  men,  and  plunged  into  a  pit 
filled  with  the  mixture  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Agriculture  Department  as  best  designed  to  check 
the  ravages  of  scab  and  tick.  The  Navajo  are  answering  well 
to  the  strict  regulations  which  require  the  dipping  of  their  flocks, 
for  they  have  already  learned  how  much  the  health  and  the 
wool-producing  qualities  of  their  flocks  have  gained  by  this  annual 
"dipping." 

As  you  drive  through  the  Navajo  Desert  you  may  pass  fifty 
Indian  families  and  not  know  there  is  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  show  remarkable  skill  in  erecting  their  hogans  in  spots 
which  are  hidden  from  the  trail  of  the  passing  white  man. 
Somehow  the  charms  of  what  we  are  fond  of  calling  our  "  higher 
type"  of  manhood  as  shown  in  the  white  race,  do  not  always 
appeal  strongly  to  such  Indians  as  the  Navajos  and  Nez  Perces! 
Some  of  the  racial  standards  of  these  two  tribes,  in  matters  of 
truthfulness  and  matters  of  property,  if  generally  practiced  among 
white  men  would  certainly  elevate  the  tone  of  most  of  our  city 
governments  in  the  United  States!  Ten  years  ago  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  dealing  with  Indians  in  the  West  said  to  me 
that  he  would  "  rather  have  the  word  of  a  Nez  Perce  Indian  in 
regard  to  a  horse  or  a  bunch  of  cattle  than  to  have  a  written 
and  signed  paper  from  almost  any  white  man  trading  in  horses 
and  cattle  whom  he  knew  in  the  West."  The  Navajos,  as  well 
as  many  other  tribes,  have  found  that  after  they  touch  the  fringes 
of  our  boasted  white  civilization,  within  a  generation  or  two  they 
have  contracted  foul  and  deadly  diseases  which  their  people  had 
never  before  known;  and  that  by  the  debased  white  men 
who  have  been  among  them,  standards  have  been  introduced 
which  in  their  morality  are  often  lower  than  the  Indians  had 
known  before.  It  is  something  which  should  keep  us  modest — 
shamefaced  before  God — that  we  give  the  vices  of  the  white 
man  to  these  belated  races  so  much  more  quickly  and  more  gen- 
erally than  we  give  them  the  higher  impulses  and  better  standards 
of  life  which  we  should  give  them !  These  better  influences  they 
do  get,  wherever  our  Christian  missionaries  and  Christian  teach- 
ers do  their  work  among  them.    But  these  "  blameless  ones  "  of 
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the  desert  have  learned  to  keep  their  dwellings  out  of  sight  of 
the  road  where  the  selfish  white  man  travels. 

The  leading  of  their  flocks  to  the  dipping-places  made  the 
desert  seem  much  more  thickly  peopled.  I  wish  that  Super- 
intendent Paquette  could  tell  us  how  many  of  these  sheep  and 
goats  the  Navajos  are  supposed  to  own?" 

Mr.  Paquette  (from  the  audience) :  "  In  the  whole  desert  I 
think  the  number  is  estimated  at  over  two  million." 

Dr.  Gates :  So  I  have  been  told.  These  flocks  of  herds  and 
goats,  moving  over  the  desert  to  find  scanty  herbage  here  and 
there,  give  you  bits  of  pastoral  life  which  take  you  back  to 
Old  Testament  scenes  and  times.  And  they  have  a  rare  charm 
of  their  own,  these  glimpses  of  the  shepherd  life  of  our  South- 
western aborigines.  Close  to  the  scanty  shade  of  a  low  and 
sparsely-leaved  tree  or  shrub  you  may  see  one  or  two  ponies, 
standing  near  with  drooping  heads,  while .  their  shepherd-boy 
owners  stand  or  sit  beneath  the  shade,  their  highly-colored  blank- 
ets and  saddle-cloths  glowing  in  the  sunshine.  The  shepherds 
are  eating  their  frugal  lunch,  while  the  sheep  and  goats  crop 
such  unpromising  and  scanty  growths  of  gray-green  herbage  as 
the  desert  affords  them.  Standing  and  lying  in  a  loose  circle 
about  them  are  the  hundreds  of  goat  or  sheep  of  the  particular 
flock  these  two  shepherds  are  leading.  From  a  high  point  in  the 
trail  you  may  often  see  half  a  dozen  such  circular  caravans — 
flocks  with  their  shepherd  leaders  making  their  way  across  the 
desert  toward  the  agency  to  "  dip ; "  or,  dark-colored  from  the 
dipping-pits,  beginning  their  long  march  homeward  to  the  part 
of  the  reservation,  perhaps  two  hundred  miles  away,  where  is 
th'ar  usual  pasturing  ground. 

When  you  have  passed  through  many  such  groups  and  have 
made  your  way  to  the  fort  and  school  you  find  yourself  at  once 
in  touch  not  only  with  the  streams  of  water  that  make  the  desert 
green,  but  with  those  fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral  life 
which,  through  their  teachers,  are  awakening  to  a  new  leadership 
the  young  people  of  this  remote  tribe.  Under  the  sway  of  ideas 
you  find  the  naturally  strong  personalities  of  some  of  these  young 
people  taking  higher  and  more  definite  form,  as  they  become 
intensely  interested  in  their  school-work.  Such  native  virtues  as 
they  have  thrive  finely  when  the  touch  of  broader  ideas  and  the 
inspiration  of  Christian  motives  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

In  that  entire  desert  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  there 
are,  we  suppose,  about  27,000  or  28,000  of  these  Indians.  We 
have  as  yet  only  begun  to  touch  them  with  the  influence  of 
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education  and  missionary  work.  From  200  to  300  of  the  Navajo 
children  are  sent  off  the  reservation  to  distant  boarding  schools. 
If  every  possible  school  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  few  stations  of  mission  work  as  yet  established 
among  them  were  to  be  filled,  only  about  a  thousand  children  of 
school  age  could  be  cared  for  in  all  these  schools.  If  there  are, 
as  we  suppose,  7,000  of  these  Navajo  children  of  school  age, 
this  leaves  more  than  6,000  of  this  tribe  without  any  provision 
whatever  attempted  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  our  land.  In  past  years  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  nomadic  habits  of  this  shepherd  people 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  children  into  schools.  But 
Superintendent  Paquette,  and  others  who  know  the  Navajos  well, 
tell  me  that  this  year  they  are  coming  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  and  are  asking  that  the  children  of  the  tribe 
be  put  into  schools.  Their  demands  are  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  all  the  schools.  To  make  adequate  provision  for  school  work 
at  suitable  points  among  these  people  is  the  next  (and  almost  the 
only)  piece  of  school-extension  work  which  remains  to  be  done 
by  the  Government  for  Indians. 

On  this  whole  reservation  there  is  not  a  hospital  maintained  by 
the  Government.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the  agency  at  Fort 
Defiance,  when  I  first  saw  him,  had  just  returned  from  a  seventy- 
five-mile  ride  to  see  an  old  Indian  who  was  perishing  under  the 
pains  of  rheumatism.  Others  who  were  suffering  from  other 
diseases  had  been  prescribed  for  on  the  same  trip.  An  old 
man,  most  pitifully  reduced  in  strength  by  disease  of  the  bowels, 
had  been  brought  into  the  agency  for  a  major  surgical  operation. 
But  there  is  no  school  or  agency  hospital — no  operating-room  pro- 
vided by  the  Government.  What  is  to  be  done?  Let  us  thank 
God  that  the  Christian  women  of  our  land  have  come  forward 
with  an  answer  to  this  great  need.  At  Fort  Defiance  was  a 
little  hospital,  beautifully  built,  equipped  and  arranged  for  its 
purpose,  standing  under  the  tower  of  a  memorial  church.  The 
needs  of  that  great  agency  are  such  that  this  hospital  is  but  a 
suggestion  toward  adequately  meeting  them.  It  ought  to  be 
made  much  larger.  The  Government  should  at  once  build  ade- 
quate hospitals  at  several  points  on  this  reservation.  But  for  the 
particular  hospital,  the  gift  of  Christian  women,  established  at 
Fort  Defiance,  a  great  debt  of  credit  is  due  from  every  true  friend 
of  the  Indians.  Here  are  a  memorial  church,  a  hospital  and  a 
marvelous  little  lady,  absolutely  competent,  in  charge  of  the 
entire  work,  keeping  the  hospital  running,  opening  its  wards  to 
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Indian  patients,  furnishing  an  operating-room  for  the  physician 
and  surgeon  of  the  agency,  and  herself  often  discharging  the 
duties  of  matron  and  of  trained  nurse,  as  well  as  of  the  generous 
friend  to  older  Indian  patients  and  to  the  sick  school  children  of 
the  desert  All  honor  to  Miss  Thackery,  who  presides  at  this 
hospital !  The  rich  fruitage  of  her  life  among  the  Navajo  points 
the  way  for  many  a  young  woman  of  fine  natural  endowments 
who  longs  for  some  work  by  which  she  can  give  Christian  uplift 
to  the  needy. 

Not  only  among  the  Navajo,  but  on  the  great  Yakima  Reser- 
vation and  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  to 
name  only  three  of  those  which  I  visited  this  summer,  there  is 
everywhere  a  terrible  need  of  medical  visitation,  of  instruction  in 
elementary  hygiene  and  of  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
to  render  possible  those  surgical  operations  which  save  life,  miti- 
gate suffering  and  check  the  ravages  of  contagious  disease.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  as  the  result  of  efforts  made  this  fall 
while  two  members  of  our  Board  were  at  the  White  Earth 
Agency,  the  hospital  given  and  built  some  years  since  for  Indians, 
held  by  a  religious  society  but  closed — never  yet  opened  for 
Indians  while  tuberculosis  rages  in  the  tribe — is  to  be  opened. 
November  ist,  for  a  beneficent  work.  We  rejoice  that  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  proposes  to  take  up  much  more 
vigorously  and  at  once  this  important  matter  of  a  larger  force  of 
competent  surgeons,  and  to  press  for  the  much-needed  provision 
of  hospitals  for  older  Indians  and  hospitals  at  schools  throughout 
our  reservations. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  to  you  special  details  of  my  visits  to 
and  inspection  of  warehouses,  school-houses,  the  teaching  work 
of  the  schools,  the  provisions  for  the  health  and  the  comfort  of 
the  pupils,  or  to  take  your  time  to  enumerate  little  details  in 
which  the  work  excelled  at  this  point,  or  fell  short  at  that  To 
meet  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the  agency,  if  possible  to 
dine  at  the  "  mess "  with  them  and  to  share  somewhat  with 
them  in  their  social  life,  to  speak  a  few  words  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration  to  teachers,  and  to  the  children  of  the  school 
where  opportunity  offered,  thus  trying  to  open  up  to  the  children 
glimpses  at  least  of  a  wider  horizon — these  are  some  of  the 
details  of  such  a  trip  as  last  summer's — familiar  experiences, 
as  I  am  glad  to  know,  to  many  good  men  and  women  in  this 
Conference,  but  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail  here  and  now. 

From  the  Navajo  Reservation,  after  a  vacation  spent  with 
family  friends  in  Southern  California,  I  went  northward,  visiting 
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several  points  in  California.  The  Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside, 
Cal.,  with  its  beautiful  plant  into  which  the  Government  has 
put  nearly  a  million  dollars,  I  believe;  the  strong  and  useful 
Chemawa  School  at  Salem,  Oregon,  which  has  furnished  inspira- 
tion and  training  to  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  little  tribes 
along  our  Western  and  Northwestern  coast ;  the  Puyallup  School, 
near  Tacoma,  with  its  most  promising  outlook  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  and  trade-schools,  in  which  it  is  expected 
white  pupils  from  the  neighboring  city  will  be  trained  side  by 
side  in  the  class-room  with  Indian  boys;  the  compact  but  well- 
arranged  and  suggestive  exhibit  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  educa- 
tion at  the  Seattle  Exposition;  these  are  points  which  can  only 
be  mentioned,  although  each  of  them  had  in  it  material  for  a 
special  paper  which  would  interest  such  an  audience  as  this. 

On  my  way  eastward,  I  went  first  of  all  to  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation. Twenty-five  years  ago,  during  the  second  or  third  Con- 
ference here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  we  had  present  with  us  that  old 
hero  of  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  Milroy,  who  was  then  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Yakima  Reservation.  He  had  made  a  most  remark- 
able beginning  in  the  work  of  civilizing  these  Indians  by  an 
organized  system  of  Indian  self-government  with  an  awakening 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  a 
quickening  of  the  desire  to  improve  in  every  way,  which  made  the 
work  at  Yakima  then  seem  to  us  all  the  most  promising  centre  of 
agency  effort  to  be  noted  at  any  point  where  Christian  missions 
had  not  been  distinctively  leading  the  way  and  strengthening 
the  work.  But  in  accordance  with  the  evil  but  strongly-organized 
"  spoils  system "  in  politics  which  at  that  time  still  governed 
in  the  appointment  to  Indian  agents,  the  displacement  of  an 
agent  who  was  identified  with  one  political  party  to  "  make  room  " 
for  its  partisan  employees  when  the  other  political  party  came 
into  power,  took  Gen.  Milroy  away  from  this  promising  work. 
A  great  work  in  irrigation  has  in  recent  years  been  installed 
on  this  reservation,  and  a  still  greater  irrigation  plant  is  now 
contemplated.  The  conscientious  agent  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  these  Indians  is  planning  with  them  that  when  the  new 
scheme  of  irrigation  is  put  into  effect  the  Indians  raay  gain  by 
it,  and  may  not  simply  lose  the  land  of  their  reservation.  Of 
certain  Indians  of  marked  ability,  stock-raisers  and  stock-farmers 
upon  this  Yakima  Reservation,  and  of  some  of  the  special 
problems  which  confront  them  I  should  like  to  tell  you ;  but  my 
time  has  expired. 
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I  regret  that  the  few  hours  that  have  passed  since  I  was  asked 
to  speak  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  anything  else  than 
this  incomplete  and  fragmentary  account  of  a  journey  which, 
while  it  has  shown  at  certain  points  much  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  some  things  that  must  be  speedily  changed,  has  still  upon  the 
whole  given  me  gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  made  during 
these  last  ten  years  in  the  work  of  civilizing  our  North  American 
Indians  and  fitting  them  to  be  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  all  hoped  that  sometime  during 
the  Conference  we  might  hear  a  certain  high  official  of  the 
United  States  Government  who  is  with  us.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  official  referred  to  has  consented  to  favor  us  informally 
with  some  general  views  on  the  Indian  problem;  and  we  know 
the  value  of  the  views  of  one  who  for  fourteen  years,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  most  familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  Indian 
legislation.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.     (Great  applause.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
INDIAN  PROBLEM 

REMARKS  OF   HON.   JAMES  S.  SHERMAN 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley  and  fellow-members  of  the 
Conference,  I  feel  like  saying  what  the  little  girl  told  her  mother 
as  to  the  text  announced  by  the  minister  that  morning.  She 
had  been  told  she  must  always  remember  the  text,  and  so  on  her 
return  her  mother  asked  her  what  the  text  was.  She  replied, 
"  Don't  be  skeered,  you  get  the  quilt ! "  Her  mother  said, 
"  What  ?  "  But  the  little  girl  only  repeated  what  she  had  said, 
"  Don't  be  skeered,  you  get  the  quilt."  "  But,"  her  mother  said, 
"  that  could  not  have  been  the  text,  Florence !  "  But  Florence 
replied  that  it  was,  and  added,  "  I  know  where  it  came  from — 
"  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John,  third  verse."  The  mother  turned 
to  that  chapter  and  found  the  words,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  will  send 
you  a  comforter." 

This  is  not  a  manuscript  (referring  to  a  paper  in  his  hand)  ; 
this  is  some  scribbled  lead-pencil  memoranda  that  I  made  this 
afternoon  and  to  which  I  shall  now  and  again  refer.  I  tell  you 
that  lest  you  be  "  skeered." 
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I  am  not  speaking  really  having  in  mind  the  thought  to  which 
the  little  boy  gave  utterance  when  a  chance  traveler  found  him 
out  in  the  field  digging  potatoes.  There  was  no  habitation  in 
sight  As  forlorn  a  sight  (except  the  Navajo  Reservation!)  as 
indeed  anybody  ever  saw  out  of  doors;  with  nothing  to  protect 
him  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  save  only  a  crownless 
straw  hat.  The  traveler  said  to  the  boy,  "  Say,  boy,  isn't  that  a 
pretty  lonesome  job?  "  "  Yep,"  said  the  boy,  "  it  is."  "  What 
do  you  get  for  digging  those  potatoes?  "  "  Well,"  said  the  boy, 
"  I  don't  get  nothin'  for  diggin'  them— but  I  get  fits  if  I  don't!  " 

Now,  I  have  gotten  something  from  being  here.  I  have  had 
pleasure  out  of  being  here.  I  have  had  much  profit  out  of 
being  here,  too.  The  utterance  which  Mr.  Smiley  has  made  at 
the  close  of  every  Conference  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  is 
that  it  has  been  the  best  Conference  that  has  ever  been  held,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  The  Conference  this  morning,  I  think,  was 
educating,  instructive,  entertaining  and  inspiring.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  the  boy  that  he  looks.  He 
is  riper  in  years  than  he  looks,  and  you  know  that  he  is  riper 
in  utterance  than  he  appears.  His  address  this  morning  was 
an  inspiration  and  it  gave  us  good,  practical,  sensible  thought,  it 
seemed  to  me;  and  it  did  more  than  that — it  gave  us  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  affairs  in  this  country  are 
being  administered  by  one  true  of  thought,  true  of  act  and  clear 
of  insight  and  instinct.  I  admire  Mr.  Valentine.  I  have  seen 
something  of  his  work  in  the  department.  He  didn't  have  to 
wait  until  he  became  a  full-fledged  commissioner  to  show  what 
he  could  do.  When  he  was  assistant  commissioner  his  vigorous 
mind,  his  active  work,  his  keen  insight,  his  idea  of  method  and 
order  showed  itself  in  organizing  the  Indian  Bureau,  so  that  more 
effective  work  has  been  brought  out  of  it  than  during  any  of 
the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been  watching  it  so  closely.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Valentine,  in  what  he  had  to  say,  did  not  touch  much  upon 
the  past  or  present;  he  had  more  to  say  about  the  future,  and 
I  am  glad  he  did.  His  subordinate  officials  who  spoke  here 
— all  of  them  on  limited  time,  and  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I 
differ  from  them  in  that  respect,  and  that  I  also  differ  from  an 
Egyptian  mummy  in  that  I  am  not  pressed  for  time — all  of 
them  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Indian  service  in  the  future. 
I  propose  to  say  a  little  as  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 
What  problems  we  have  heretofore  met,  how  we  have  solved 
them  up  to  the  present,  what  relation  the  present  situation  has 
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to  what  we  have  heretofore  done  and  what  in  my  view,  in 
accordance  with  my  ideas,  we  ought  to  do  to  reach  the  ultimate 
goal  for  which  we  all  strive. 

The  old  problem  of  a  century  or  three-fourths  of  a  century 
ago  was  how  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  step  aside  for  the  onward 
march  of  civilization ;  and  the  savage  must  always  step  aside  for 
the  onward  march  of  civilization,  because  it  is  not  only  human 
law,  but  it  is  God's  law  that  progress  and  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity shall  march  on.    And  the  problem  was  how  to  persuade 
them  to  step  aside  with  the  least  friction  and  without  force. 
That  problem  was  worked  out  and  worked  out,  I  think,  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  people.     There  was  no  force  that  was  not 
invited  by  the  act  of  our  red  brother.    We  started  out — and  there 
is  a  mistaken  notion,  I  think,  among  many  well-thinking  people 
that  the  government  started  out  to  pillage  and  delude  them,  and 
the  government  did  not.     From  the  inception  of  the  government 
until  now  there  has  always  been  an  attempt  to  prevent  pillage. 
An  individual  American  has  now  and  then  attempted  it  and  has 
been  successful.    There  always  will  be  bad  men.     Bad  men — 
and  men  of  genius  are  frequently  bad  men — have  always  at- 
tempted to  get  the  better  of  their  fellows,  whether  red  or  black 
or  white  or  whatever  race  or  nationality.    And  I  expect  it  will 
so  continue  as  long  as  I  stay  in  the  world.     After  I  have  left, 
possibly,  Mr.  Smiley  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  millennium  so 
that  the  condition  will  no  longer  exist.     But  I  expect  as  long  as  I 
stay  here  we  will  find  men  attempting  to  get  the  better  of  their 
fellows.     The  United  States  government  has  always  attempted  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  treat  the  Indians  fairly  and 
honestly  and  to  take  their  property  only  after  giving  full  compen- 
sation therefor.    That  was  the  problem  of  the  olden  times,  as  I 
say,  and  that  problem  has  been  pretty  fairly  worked  out     How 
much  easier  it  might  have  been  to  work  it  out  had  Champlain 
approached  the  Indians  hundreds  of  years  ago  with  outstretched 
hand  rather  than  the  outpointed  arquebus  I  do  not  know.     It 
may  be,  had  Champlain  not  fired  the  first  shot  but  rather  pre- 
sented a  message  of  sympathy  and  affection,  we  might  not  have 
had  quite  as  much  trouble  with  our  red  brother  as  we  have  had  in 
centuries  past. 

But  the  problem  now  is,  how  can  we  withdraw  the  fostering 
care  that  for  all  these  generations  we  have  thrown  about  the 
Indians?  How  can  we  place  him  upon  his  own  feet  so  that  he 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  civilization  of  this  American 
republic  of  ours  ?    That  is  the  problem  of  to-day.     Now,  in  work- 
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ing  out  that  problem  we  meet  certain  embarrassments,  and  I  see 
two  main  forces  which  are  in  the  way  of  its  speedy  solution.  And 
one  is  the  misguided  notion  of  many  people  that  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  Indian  isolated,  surrounded  by  a  wall  (practically  a 
wall),  upon  their  various  reservations,  and  to  maintain  the  spec- 
tacular in  the  Indian  race.  That  is  one  drawback.  And  the 
other  is  the  greed  of  the  white  man.  It  is  easier  to  meet  the  sec- 
ond trouble  than  it  is  the  first,  because  we  can  and  do  by  law  check 
the  rapacity  and  greed  of  the  white  man.  We  can  punish  the 
violator  of  our  statutes,  and  we  do  punish  him.  It  is  a  mighty 
wholesome  example  for  other  people  desiring  to  do  wrong  that 
those  who  have  done  wrong  have  met  with  summary  punishment 
for  their  evildoing.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  persuade  well-meaning 
people  whose  judgment  we  think  is  erroneous  from  continuing 
along  their  erroneous  ways. 

Mr.  Valentine  said  this  morning,  and  I  think  he  said  rightly, 
that  he  should  put  health,  education,  labor  as  the  three  foundation 
principles,  the  three  foundation  thoughts  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Indian  and  put  them  in  that  order.  I  think  Mr.  Valentine  is 
right.  But  unfortunately  we  have  been  proceeding  along  differ- 
ent lines;  for  quite  some  decades  we  have  considered  first  the 
question  of  education,  then  the  question  of  labor,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  very  recent  past  that  we  have  awakened  to  a  realizing  sense 
that  the  physical  condition  as  a  race  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  It  is  only  in  the  very  recent  past  that  we  have 
realized  if  we  did  not  meet  and  overcome  the  disease  which  was 
spreading  with  lightning-like  rapidity  throughout  the  race  from 
tribe  to  tribe  that  there  will  be  no  Indian  race  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing for  in  a  century  or  possibly  in  a  very  much  less  time. 

We  have  done  wonders  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  government  as  a  government  did  nothing  practically  until 
about  the  time  Mr.  Smiley  began  to  take  an  interest,  a  lively 
interest,  a  manifest  interest — he  always  took  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  was  human  and  everything  that  was  good  and  every- 
thing that  was  progressive;  but  not  until  he  began  to  invite  us  to 
come  in  and  help  him  out  in  solving  the  problem  twenty-eight 
years  ago  had  we  done  anything  toward  the  education  of  the 
Indians  as  a  government.  It  is  true  that  more  than  a  decade 
before,  or  early  in  the  seventies,  President  Grant  invited  religious 
people  of  the  country  to  do  something  towards  the  education  of 
the  Indians,  and  various  denominations  responded  to  that  call. 
And  in  passing  I  might  say  that  while  some  of  our  good  friends 
have  been  agitated  at  times  because  the  Catholic  church  seemed 
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to  have  more  students  in  their  schools  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion, it  simply  was  because  that  church  responded  more  gener- 
ously to  the  request  of  the  President  to  do  educational  and 
religious  work  amongst  the  Indians. 

And  right  here  in  passing  I  might  say  that  your  business  com- 
mittee invited  Mr.  Lusk,  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Missions,  to  occupy  a  little  time  to-night  in  telling  what  the  Catho- 
lic church  has  done  in  the  way  of  educational  and  religious  work. 
But  his  modesty  forbade  him  taking  the  platform,  and  so  I  may 
say  just  this  much  in  a  single  word,  that  the  Catholic  School 
Mission,  located  in  Washington,  is  officered  by  men  of  education 
and  men  of  conscience — square  men.  (Applause.)  Time  and 
again  (during  the  past  years)  these  men  have  come  to  me  when 
they  had  in  mind  something  f.o  do  with  legislation  affecting  the 
Indians,  and  every  time  thei/  request  was  couched  substantially 
in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  the  proposition  which  we  now  present,  and  having  given 
it  full  consideration,  if  it  commends  itself  to  your  good  judgment 
and  your  fairmindedness,  help  us  out  upon  it?  If  it  does  not, 
say  so  to  us  and  the  question  will  never  again  be  raised  by  us." 
I  want  to  say  just  that  much,  that  so  far  as  has  come  under  my 
observation  this  bureau  maintained  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  and  maintained  to-day  at  an  expense  which  runs  way  up 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  almost  entirely  from 
private  subscription,  is  well  managed  and  is  being  conscientiously 
conducted,  and  being  conducted  in  a  way,  I  believe,  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  I  am  going  back.  The  first  that  the  government  did 
systematically  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  was  in  1882,  when 
we  appropriated  $135,000  for  educational  purposes,  and  at  which 
time  in  the  various  denominational  schools  in  the  country  there 
were  some  4,000  Indians  being  educated  and  cared  for.  In  ten 
years  the  school  attendance  had  increased  from  4,000  to  20,000;. 
and  your  servants,  the  public  servants  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
had,  in  obedience  to  public  wish  as  expressed  in  Conferences  held 
here  and  as  expressed  in  the  public  press  of  the  country,  in- 
creased its  appropriation  to  $2,000,000.  Now,  within  the  last 
decade  we  have  increased  that  appropriation  annually  until  now 
it  is  upwards  of  $4,000,000,  and  there  are  enrolled  in  the  various 
Indian  schools  of  the  country  over  30,000  Indian  pupils  who  are 
now  being  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life.  In  1882,  when  we 
began  this  work,  there  were  but  a  few  buildings,  illy  constructed, 
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with  no  thought  of  modern  sanitary  plans,  no  thought  of  the 
health  of  the  students.  The  teachers  engaged  to  conduct  these 
schools  were  chosen  simply  by  chance;  anybody  that  could  not 
get  a  position  anywhere  else  to  teach  could  get  an  Indian  school, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  For  ten  years,  until  1890,  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  the  number  of  200,  and  now  the 
hundreds  have  multiplied  and  the  school  buildings  are  erected 
upon  plans  drawn  by  competent  architects  with  modern  ideas 
about  sanitation,  with  modern  ideas  about  heat  and  ventilation 
and  all  that;  and  they  are  conducted  by  teachers  chosen  after 
examination  for  their  special  fitness  for  carrying  on  the  work 
assigned  to  them.  And  in  many  of  these  schools,  like  Haskell, 
Carlisle,  Hampton  and  others,  there  are  manual  training  depart- 
ments where  the  Indians  are  taught,  as  Mr.  Agosa  was  taught  at 
Haskell,  a  practical  business  trade,  in  order  that  they  may  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  meet  the  competition  of  the  white  man 
with  every  chance  of  success;  and  we  want  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  can  be  successful  if  properly 
trained  in  competition  with  his  white  brother  than  we  have  seen 
here  to-night  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Agosa.     (Applause.) 

Now,  the  education  has  not  been  narrow  or  secular,  you  under- 
stand. We  have  made  appropriations  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  more  for  what  are  called  matrons  and  for  what  are  called 
farmers,  the  farmers  to  go  about  from  reservation  to  reserva- 
tion, from  Indian  farm  to  Indian  farm,  to  teach  the  Indians  how 
to  plow,  how  to  sow,  how  to  do  the  various  work  about  a  farm, 
when  to  plant,  when  to  reap,  all  sorts  of  things;  how  to  build 
fences,  how  to  care  for  their  stock.  And  the  matrons  drive 
about  from  home  to  home,  teaching  the  women  the  various  arts 
of  housewifery,  how  to  make  bread,  how  to  wash,  how  to  mend, 
how  to  make  overalls,  how  to  tend  the  baby  and  how  to  do  all 
the  little  things  that  makes  of  a  home  a  home.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  years.  Your  money  has  paid  for  it.  You  have  been 
doing  it  because  what  Congress  does  is  simply  the  act  of  your 
servants  carrying  out  your  will.  This  is  the  work,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  you,  as  American  citizens,  the  supporters  of  this 
splendid  government  of  ours,  have  been  doing.     (Applause.) 

The  effect  of  this  educational  work  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
1895  80,000  Indians  had  acquired  the  habit  of  wearing  the  white 
man's  dress  in  full,  and  30,000  Indians  had  acquired  that  habit  in 
part.  Ten  years  later  the  good  work  had  gone  on  to  that  extent 
that  three  years  ago  120,000  Indians  had  adopted  in  whole  citi- 
zen's dress,  50,000  in  part;  170,000  Indians  out  of  the  287,000 
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there  are  in  this  country  had  adopted  the  dress  and  largely  the 
habits  of  their  white  brethren,  civilized  brethren.  In  1895  35,000 
Indians  could  read  and  write.  In  1905,  ten  years  later,  over 
50,000  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 

In  1895  nearly  45,000  Indians  spoke  the  English  language ;  ten 
years  later  over  75,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country,  spoke  the  English  language.  Ten  years  ago  23,000  occu- 
pied homes — homes  like  our  homes — I  do  not  mean  the  grand 
palaces  of  the  rich,  but  I  mean  the  homes  such  as  our  average 
prosperous  farmer  occupies.  And  to-day  more  than  35,000  In- 
dians occupy  such  homes.  In  1895  some  20,000  Indians  were 
members  of  their  own  Christian  churches,  and  they  had  erected 
and  were  occupying  edifices  to  the  number  of  270  paid  for  from 
their  own  money,  money  earned  by  themselves  or  to  which  they 
were  entitled  as  the  proceeds  from  some  of  their  funds  in  the 
treasury.  And  some  ten  years  later,  three  years  ago,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members  among  Indian  tribes  in  this  country  was 
35,000,  and  the  number  of  church  edifices  increased  over  thirty 
per  cent. 

Figures  are  trying,  I  know  that ;  nobody  knows  it  better  than  I ; 
but  if  you  cannot  paint  such  a  beautiful  picture  as  that  of  Mr. 
Agosa's  in  which  he  described  to  us  the  scenery  he  left  in  Michi- 
gan, you  can  paint  birds  and  mountains  and  even  Skytop— but 
you  cannot  make  figures  beautiful,  and  they  are  not  used  here 
to  adorn  the  tale,  but  to  point  the  moral.  It  is  good  once  in 
a  while  to  get  our  minds  down  to  looking  at  the  moral  which  is 
to  be  drawn  from  a  tale. 

Formal  marriages  have  increased  among  the  Indians.  Time 
was  when  no  such  thing  was  known  in  the  Indian  tribes.  And 
formal  marriages  have  increased  to  a  very  great  extent  among 
them ;  so  to-day  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  few  marriages  occur 
between  Indians  throughout  the  United  States  which  are  not 
solemnized  in  the  manner  in  which  the  white  man's  marriages 
are  solemnized. 

I  said  we  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  labor.  We  have  done 
much  and  it  was  compulsory  to  start  with.  The  Indian  is  natur- 
ally indolent,  naturally  slothful,  naturally  untidy;  he  works  be- 
cause he  has  to  work,  and  primarily  he  does  not  differ  altogether 
from  the  white  man  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Valentine,  this  morning, 
very  vividly  pictured  what  the  Indians  were.  He  said,  as  you 
remember,  that  some  drink,  some  work,  and  some  did  not ;  some 
saved  their  money,  some  provided  for  their  families,  and  some 
went  to  jail.     Still  I  would  like  to  know  what  single  white  com- 
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munity  in  this  whole  land  of  ours  that  description  does  not  cover? 
But  fortunately  one  or  two  treaties,  notably  the  Sioux  Treaty, 
is  in  such  terms  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  rather  than  dole  rations 
out  to  the  indolent  and  the  slothful,  to  deal  rations  out  to  those 
who  do  their  share  of  the  labor  of  the  community.  And  wher- 
ever that  option  has  been  given  to  the  government  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  for  the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  that  option 
has  been  acted  upon.  In  the  Sioux  Nation  particularly,  where 
they  have  a  trust  fund  of  $3,000,000,000,  yielding  $150,000  annu- 
ally, that  money  has  been  expended  mainly  for  those  who  do 
something  to  earn  their  rations,  saving  only  the  old  and  infirm. 
We  have  gotten  the  Indians  in  the  habit,  through  education  and 
training  schools  and  our  enforced  work  upon  reservations,  and 
through  the  instructions  given  them  by  the  farmers  and  matrons, 
to  work ;  so  that  substantially  where  there  were  no  laborers  what- 
ever amongst  the  Indian  tribes  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  in 
1895  there  were  over  8,000  families  who  cultivated  400,000  acres 
of  land;  and  ten  years  later  12,000  families  cultivated  twenty 
per  cent,  more  land  than  the  8,000  families  did.  One  of  our 
speakers  has  spoken  of  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  the  In- 
dians as  the  result  of  their  labor  and  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to 
labor.  Much  more  money  was  earned.  In  1895  over  a  million 
dollars  was  earned  by  the  Indians  of  this  country,  by  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands;  and  ten  years  later,  so  effective  was  the 
policy  applied  by  the  government  officials,  so  effective  was  the 
education  which  the  Indians  received,  that  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  was  earned  by  the  Indians,  earned  not  from  their  own 
land  but  from  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  Ten  years  ago — 
and  this  is  a  subject  that  is  a  live  one  to  everybody  except  those 
who  ride  about  Mr.  Smiley's  splendid  preserves,  where  there  are 
none  but  good  roads — ten  years  ago  the  Indians  began  to  work 
a  little  bit  upon  the  roads.  At  that  time  15,000  days  were  ex- 
pended upon  the  roads,  and  ten  years  later  over  100,000  days' 
labor  was  spent  annually  on  improving  the  roads,  right  in  a  circle 
about  Indian  reservations  and  Indian  homes. 

Now,  up  to  very  recently  substantially  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  preserving  the  health  of  the  Indian.  While  most  of  the 
fault  that  can  be  found  by  the  fair-thinking  citizen  in  reference 
to  the  Indians  nowadays  should  be  based  upon  the  lack  of  legis- 
lation and  not  upon  administration,  so  far  as  the  health  is  con- 
cerned, or  lack  of  health,  I  blame  the  administration  officers  more 
than  the  legislative  bodies.  The  matter  has  not  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  those  having  in  charge  modifications  or  addi- 
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tional  appropriation  for  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs; 
the  monstrous  importance  of  rooting  out  and  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  disease.  I  believe  Mr.  Valentine  will  find  another 
winter  the  same  as  last  winter;  that  Congress  is  willing  and 
anxious  and  ready  to  appropriate  any  reasonable  fund  required 
to  stamp  out  trachoma  and  tuberculosis,  and  establish  if  neces- 
sary these  isolation  camps  where  the  disease  can  be  treated  and 
where  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  others  with  whom  the  In- 
dians come  in  contact.  It  is  a  very  important  question  to-day. 
I  think,  just  as  the  Commissioner  says,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  any  question  which  we  have  as  yet  met  in  the 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  It  will  cost  more  than  a  few 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  save  the  Indian 
race  from  extermination,  and  those  who  have  studied  Indian 
character  do  not  desire  to  see  all  the  splendid  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  the  Indian  eliminated  from  this  continent  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  something  has  been  said  about  allotments.  Of  course  we 
must  eventually,  in  order  to  solve  the  Indian  problem,  allot  the 
lands  to  individual  Indians  and  sell  the  surplus  lands.  That  is 
the  necessary  movement  in  order  to  make  the  Indians  citizens. 
As  soon  as  the  allotment  is  made,  he  becomes  by  the  act  itself  a 
citizen  of  our  Republic,  having  the  right  of  franchise.  And  until 
the  Indians  all  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  and  educa- 
tion, that  we  can  allot  to  them,  we  will  not  have  fully  solved  the 
Indian  problem  or  done  away  with  the  Indian  office,  Mr.  Smiley, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  there  to  lead  the  procession 
of  jubilant  Americans  when  the  Indian  office  is  finally  done  away 
with.  In  granting  allotments  I  think  we  ought — perhaps  I  am  at 
fault  that  the  law  did  not  sooner  make  provisions  for  this — we 
ought  to  consider  the  moral  and  the  mental  condition  of  each  in- 
dividual Indian  rather  than  the  tribal  condition.  Just  as  we  will 
find  in  any  single  American  village  some  men  of  competency,  some 
men  of  industry  and  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  others  of  quite  the 
reverse  characteristics ;  so  we  will  find  in  any  Indian  tribe  some 
who  are  absolutely  competent  to  care  for  property,  and  who  desire 
to  look  out  for  their  families  and  better  themselves  and  thdr 
descendants.  To  those  we  should  allot  and  allot  without  restric- 
tions, and  to  the  others,  for  we  must  allot  in  order  to  break  up 
tribal  relations,  allotments  should  be  made  with  restrictions,  which 
will  prevent  their  immediately  selling  their  property,  selling  it 
say  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  dissipating  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  and  becoming  an  additional  burden  upon  their  fellows  or 
upon  the  Government,  by  adding  to  the  pauper  class.    That  also 
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applies  to  the  money  which  is  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  these 
Indians.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  we  must  consider  this 
subject  from  the  individual  point  of  view.  Somebody  said  this 
morning  that  we  cannot  make  the  allotment  fit  the  allottee.  Of 
course  we  want  to  make  the  allotment  fit  the  allottee.  That  is 
common-sense,  it  seems  to  me.  If  I  were  looking  for  somebody  to 
take  charge  of  some  great  railroad,  I  do  not  think  I  should  choose 
Brother  Smiley  for  that.  If  I  wanted  somebody  to  care  for  my 
broken  leg,  I  would  not  choose  Brother  Crafts  for  that ;  and  if  I 
were  looking  for  some  one  to  occupy  a  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  I  would  not  look  for  my  former  colleague,  Congressman 
Driscoll,  to  fill  that  position.  In  granting  allotments  we  want  to 
pay  attention  to  what  the  Indians  can  do,  what  each  desires,  what 
each  has  done.  There  is  $35,000,000  in  the  Government  treasury 
belonging  to  the  various  Indian  tribes,  on  which  annually  interest 
is  paid  amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  Some  of  it  is  paid  out 
in  our  discretion,  and  some  of  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  past 
has  held  that  Congress  is  guardian  of  the  Indians  in  the  sense  of 
having  the  right  within  prescribed  limits  to  expend  their  money 
as  Congress  believes  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indian.  The  In- 
dian is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  how  money  shall  be  spent. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  always  Congress,  as  a  whole,  is 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  Indians  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  I  am  glad  that  the  court  did  make  that  ruling.  I  think  it 
tends  to  give  us  more  confidence  in  the  branch  of  the  government 
which  we  in  this  Conference,  have  learned  to  admire,  to  respect 
to  esteem  more  than  we  ever  did  before  since  Judge  Andrews  has 
favored  us,  honored  us,  with  his  presence. 

My  time  is  gone  and  I  think  I  ought  not  to  abuse  your  patience. 
(Cries  of  Go  on — Go  on — ) 

The  Irrigation  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  Indians  and  for 
the  white  people  is  a  marvelous  undertaking.  The  work  has  had 
great  results.  This  reference  to  the  Yuma  Reservation  to  some 
possibly  seems  absurd — the  allotting  of  five  acres — but  it  is  five 
acres  of  irrigated  land — land  which  is  the  most  fertile  of  any  land 
under  our  sun.  We  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  under  competent 
engineers,  been  installing  systems  to  make  the  Indian  reservations 
fruitful  which  have  heretofore  been  barren  and  to  make  the  In- 
dians, some  of  whom  have  a  desire  to  labor  but  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  upon  their  own  reservations.  I  say  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  self-supporting.  Why,  we  of  the  East 
have  a  notion — those  of  us  who  know  something  of  farming 
have  a  notion — that  a  man  must  be  lacking  in  some  particular 
who  on  100  acres  of  land  cannot  make  a  comfortable  living  for 
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his  family.  The  more  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  such  as  that 
described  by  Dr.  Gates,  that  they  own,  the  worse  off  they  are — 
forty  miles  straight  driving  from  the  railroad  to  Fort  Defiance, 
without  a  spear  of  grass,  or  a  drop  of  water,  or  anything  in  the 
way  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  not  so  much  as  a  prairie  dog— 
forty  miles  square — a  million  acres  of  that  territory  without  one 
spear  of  vegetation  of  any  kind,  shape  or  manner — think  of  it! 
And  this  beautiful  reservation,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Mr. 
Smiley's,  which  seems  so  extensive  to  us,  his  6,000  acres — com- 
pare it  with  the  million  acres  that  these  Indians  have.  The  more 
they  have  the  poorer  they  are.  They  cannot  raise  anything.  We 
ought  to  take  that  into  consideration.  Some  of  that  land  is  so 
situated  that  water  cannot  be  brought  to  it.  But  in  some  places 
it  can  be  brought,  like  the  agency  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  it  blos- 
soms like  the  rose.  What  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
for  the  white  man  is  something  marvelous.  Nine  years  ago  we 
passed  an  act — we  did  not  appropriate  a  cent — but  provided  that 
certain  surplus  funds  from  the  land  office  should  be  used  to  re- 
claim arid  lands,  and  within  nine  years,  as  soon  as  the  lands  were 
re-claimed,  they  were  then  placed  upon  the  market,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds received  from  the  sale  of  them  were  put  into  the  treasury 
and  used  over  again  for  irrigation  of  other  lands.  Within  nine 
years  over  400,000  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $43,000,000  has 
been  re-claimed,  and  we  have  to-day  $8,000,000  in  the  treasury 
with  which  to  re-claim  other  lands.  Aren't  those  marvelous 
figures  ?  Those  are  worth  listening  to  and  thinking  about  just  a 
minute  or  two.  Some  may  say  what  is  the  use  of  all  that  land ; 
of  course  reclamation  of  the  land  itself,  if  you  do  not  bring 
anybody  there  to  consume  the  product  of  the  land  is  of  no 
consequence ;  or  unless  you  connect  all  those  lands  with  consumers 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  in  this  great  country  of  ours  we 
have  marvelous  transportation  facilities,  transportation  facilities 
exceeding  those  not  only  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but 
of  any  other  three  or  five  or  half  a  dozen  countries  in  the  world — 
transportation  facilities  which  substantially  equal  all  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world — we  are  able  to  transport  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farms  and  the  irrigated  reclamation  lands  and  all 
our  other  western  rich  farms  to  the  markets  of  this  country  and 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  am  going  away  from  the  Indian 
question  just  a  second,  but  I  get  excited  when  I  am  talking  on 
this  subject  and  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  about  that 
transportation  service.  We  transport  those  products  over  250,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  country,  by  the  use  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  engines,  dragging  millions  of  cars,  that  annually  carry 
two  thousand  millions  of  freight.    The  figures  are  so  great  they 
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absolutely  paralyze  human  thought,  almost,  for  the  time  being. 
In  this  carrying  we  employ  almost  two  million  citizens  of  our 
Republic,  who  are  paid  eleven  million  dollars  in  wages.  By  trans- 
porting these  products  to  the  centres  of  manufacture,  we  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  our  five  and  one-half  million  fellow-citizens 
who  are  working  as  artisans  in  the  mills  of  this  country  and  turn- 
ing out  annually  fifteen  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods.  I  won't  go  any  further  with  that.  I  did  not 
mean  to  go  that  far,  but  consideration  of  the  irrigation  question 
brought  it  to  mind. 

We  hear  it  said  now  and  then,  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian ! "  The 
time  might  have  been  when  that  would  have  been  a  proper  ex- 
pression to<  use,  but  it  is  not  now.  There  is  no  people  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  that  is  so  rich  per  capita  as  the  Osage  Indian 
tribe  and  if  the  funds  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
were  divided  among  all  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  they 
would  receive  $160  per  capita  all  around.  That  does  not  indi- 
cate poverty,  does  it?  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahos,  if  I  may 
submit  two  or  three  figures,  have  a  million  dollars ;  the  Menom- 
inees,  over  a  million  and  a  half ;  the  Sac  and  Fox  the  same ;  the 
Sioux  three  million ;  the  Utes  a  million  and  a  half.  All  substan- 
tially draw  five  per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  support  of  these  Indians.  And  yet  beside  this  there  are  nearly 
ten  million  dollar's  worth  of  funds  in  the  treasury,  not  yet  dis- 
tributed to  the  tribes,  that  come  from  the  sale  of  trust  lands  and 
timber  on  unallotted  lands.  We  have  been  generous  in  our 
gratuities  to  36  tribes  who  have  no  funds  in  the  treasury  what- 
ever and  to  the  other  56  tribes  that  have  some  funds  in  the  treasury 
but  not  sufficient  to  support  them.  We  have  been  generous  be- 
cause it  has  been  our  belief  that  the  people  felt  that  we  owed 
something  to  the  Indians  and  desired  their  servants  to  pay  that 
debt. 

I  am  interested  in  t^e  lrrlian  problem,  I  always  nave  been,  I 
always  will  be.  I  believe  it  is  humanitarian,  Christian  to  be  in- 
terested in  this  problem.  I  believe  we  owe  something  to  those 
that  occupied  this  territory  before  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
came  here  and  displaced  them  properly,  I  believe  properly,  be- 
cause I  thoroughly  think  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Christian  progress  and  civilization ;  but  we  owe  them 
something  because  we  have  pushed  them  aside,  always  as  gently 
as  possible  and  never  without  paying  compensation  for  what  we 
have  received.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  through  our  law- 
makers, through  the  administrative  officers  in  working  towards 
the  ultimate  end  of  making  each  Indian  a  self-supporting 
member  of  our  population.    I  know  we  all  feel  that  Mr.  Smiley 
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in  the  kindness  and  largeness  of  his  heart,  in  die  goodness  of  his 
disposition,  has  done  a  great  work  by  having  these  Confer- 
ences here,  to  point  the  way  that  legislators  and  adminis- 
trative officers  should  proceed.  Do  not  get  the  notion,  ladies 
and  gentlement,  that  your  law-makers  think  nothing  of 
your  acts  here.  I  have  been  a  politician  for  thirty  years. 
I  can  say  to  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  politician 
that  did  not  desire  to  receive  the  commendation  of  good  thinking 
and  right  thinking  people  and  I  have  never  yet  seen — almost 
never — never  in  Congressional  halls  and  never  in  State  legislative 
bodies — a  legislature  that  was  not  influenced  to  a  certain  extent 
by  bodies  such  as  these,  that  have  met  here  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  I  feel  that  we  all,  all  of  those  here  now,  all  those 
of  us  who  expect  to  be  here  another  year,  will  be  looking  anxiously 
for  those  little  cards  in  the  mail  six  or  eight  weeks  before  next 
October — all  of  those  who  have  met  in  former  Conferences  here. 
I  feel  as  though  Mre  all  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Smiley, 
not  merely  for  his  generous  hospitality  to  us,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasure  and  the  rest  he  gives  us  up  on  this  beautiful  mountain, 
but  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  sad  condition  of  a  race  to  which  we  owe  much  and  whose 
ultimate  citizenship  we  all  desire.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley  :  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  the  Vice- 
President  has  said  to-night.  I  think  it  convinced  many,  if  not 
all  of  you,  that  the  United  States  Government  has  been  very  gen- 
erous to  the  Indians.  I  challenge  anybody  to  look  over  history 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now  and  find  an  instance 
where  a  government  has  been  so  generous  to  a  conquered  people 
as  has  the  United  States.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  familiar 
with  all  the  appropriations  that  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  and  there  has  never  been  any  asking  for  help,  when  Con- 
gress was  convinced  that  the  Indians  were  needy,  that  something 
has  not  been  done,  no  instance  when  Congress  has  failed  to  make 
the  proper  and  generous  appropriations.  All  over  the  country 
we  hear  of  the  niggardly  treatment  by  Congress,  and  it  is  not 
true  at  all.  Congress  has  always  responded  promptly  and  the 
enormous  sum  which  the  United  States  gives  to  a  dependent  peo- 
ple, to  a  conquered  people,  is  marvelous.  I  dislike  to  hear  Con- 
gress unjustly  denounced.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  now  opportunity  for  short  speeches 
from  the  floor.    Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen,  of  Boston,  is  recognized. 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  SOME  INDIAN  QUESTIONS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   J.   WESTON  ALLEN 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past  summer  to  spend  a  short 
time  with  Dr.  Moorehead,  in  the  special  work  which  he  has  been 
doing  for  the  Government.  While  as  an  attorney-at-law  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  work  that  is  done  there  is  properly  at  this  time  a 
closed  book,  there  are  two  conclusions  that  I  have  reported  to 
our  Association:  First,  that  the  apparent  and  most  obvious 
weakness  in  the  field  to-day,  the  weak  link,  is  the  inspection  de- 
partment. And  when  our  commissioner  said  that  he  needed 
forty  able-bodied  and  efficient  men  in  place  of  the  four  or  five,  he 
struck  at  the  core  of  the  matter.  Any  one  who  has  seen  what  Mr. 
Moorehead  has  done  as  an  Indian  Commissioner  acting  in  the 
field  will  realize  what  can  be  done  by  an  efficient  inspector.  I 
think  it  is  a  certain  thing  that  our  Commissioner  will  sleep  better 
when  he  has  those  forty  inspectors  in  the  field. 

The  other  thing  that  is  impressed  on  any  one  who  knows  of 
some  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  West,  is  that  the  possibility 
of  the  alienation  of  the  Indians'  land,  the  right  of  alienation  by 
legislative  enactment  indiscriminately  is  a  failure.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Circuit  Court  of  Oklahoma  has  held  on  de- 
murrer that  the  United  States  cannot  prosecute  in  its  own  name 
proceedings  to  recover  back  lands  that  the  Indians  have  been 
despoiled  of,  where  they  have  become  citizens  under  the  special 
laws  governing  allotments  and  alienation  of  land  in  that  territory, 
because  the  United  States  has  no  longer  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  land.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Indian  has  disappointed  us  in 
the  twenty-five-year  period  in  not  being  able  to  handle  land  and 
sell  it.  That  is  probably  true  of  the  Indian  as  a  whole,  but  what 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  have  done  and  what  I  am  told  the  New 
York  Indians  have  done, — when  they  received  the  money  from 
the  Kansas  fund,  over  $200  apiece,  over  90  per  cent,  of  that  money 
has  been  put  into  savings  banks, — shows  that  the  goal  is  going  to 
be  reached  when  all  the  Indians  shall  be  as  capable  as  the  Nez 
Perces  and  New  York  Indians. 

One  other  thmg.  At  this  Conference  last  year,  mention  was 
made  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Navajos,  and  the  sequel  of  that 
has  been  referred  to  this  year.  I  asked  the  Commissioner  last 
year  what  would  happen  if  habeas  corpus  proceedings  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  those  Indians.  Subsequently  I  learned  that 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  had  brought  those  proceedings,  and 
the  outcome  of  it  was  the  right  was  denied  in  the  lower  court; 
and  in  the  higher  court  was  obtained  a  decision  (which  my  asso- 
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date,  ex-Secretary  Long,  said  was  unanswerable),  to  the  effect 
that  every  Indian  is  a  person,  even  if  not  a  citizen,  and  a  person 
under  the  Constitution  cannot  be  imprisoned  without  due  process 
of  law.  Now  while  that  is  a  closed  chapter,  as  the  Government 
has  decided  not  to  prosecute  the  case  further,  it  is  perhaps  a 
chapter  that  is  worth  while  if  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  military 
establishment  in  reaching  out  its  policing  arm — a  necessary  polic- 
ing arm  in  this  country — cannot  go  so  far  as  to  imprison  any 
person  under  the  Constitution  without  due  process  of  law. 

Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  well-known  as  an  eth- 
nologist, who  as  special  representative  of  the  Government,  allotted 
the  lands  of  the  Omaha  Indians — the  first  case  of  allottment  work 
in  the  United  States — spoke  briefly,  describing  a  visit  to  the 
Omaha  Reservation  made  by  her  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
The  Indians,  she  said,  are  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  most  of 
them  having  comfortable  homes,  many  of  the  older  ones  speaking 
and  writing  English  and  nearly  all  sending  their  children  to  school. 
The  era  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  which  followed  the  sud- 
den accession  to  citizenship  and  freedom  and  the  temporary  with- 
drawal at  that  time  of  the  most  of  the  mission  work,  left  its  marks 
upon  the  people,  but,  thanks  to  renewed  and  extended  Christian 
teaching,  the  tribe  has  almost  recovered  from  its  effects. 

Col.  John  S.  Lockwood,  of  Boston,  President  of  the  Indian 
Industries  League,  to  whom  the  Conference  was  indebted  for  a  fine 
display  of  Indian  native  handiwork,  gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Navajo  blankets.  The 
Indian  Industries  League  has  made  much  progress  in  introducing 
this  work  to  the  public,  but  the  industry  needs  scouring  and  dye- 
plants  in  New  Mexico  which  might  well  be  established  by  the 
Government.  With  Government  help,  Colonel  Lockwood  de- 
clared, the  sales  of  blankets,  baskets,  bead  work,  pottery  and 
other  Indian  wares  could  be  greatly  increased  and  the  Indians 
thereby  become  more  and  more  self-supporting. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  to-day  to  discuss  "  The  Philippines." 
Our  first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  J.  W.  Beardsley,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  has, 
until  very  recently,  been  Director  of  Public  Works  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS   POLICY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF 

THE  PEOPLE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY 

It  has  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  irrigation  works  of 
India  that  "  no  public  works  of  nobler  utility  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  world."  A  similar  statement  holds  true  of  the 
stupendous  works  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  material  development  of 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  that  fertile  garden,  Java.  The  Govern- 
mental policies  of  these  countries  with  respect  to  public  works 
are  based  primarily  upon  a  direct  productive,  financial  return 
and  in  a  discussion  of  such  projects  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
given  the  highest  consideration.  In  general  the  material  develop- 
ments of  these  countries  have  been  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  utilized  by  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  produce  profit- 
able financial  returns.  There  is,  however,  seemingly,  a  neglect 
of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people,  a  failure  to  secure 
education  in  schools  and  a  participation  in  civil  affairs.  The 
advancement  in  real  civilization,  as  we  understand  it  in  our  na- 
tional western  life,  has  been  slow.  It  appears  that  the  policy  of 
our  Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  attempt  to  advance 
civilization  among  a  Malay  race  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  has 
radically  departed  from  the  policies  of  other  governments  con- 
trolling Oriental  colonies.  It  is  attempting  to  fit  the  masses  of 
the  people  for  a  large  participation  in  the  governmental  affairs  of 
their  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  good  roads  policy  of 
die  Philippines,  to  note  some  of  the  events  leading  up  to  its 
present  status,  to  point  out,  in  part,  its  importance  as  a  typical 
work  of  public  utility,  in  attaining  to  those  high  humanitarian 
results  desired  by  our  Government  towards  a  more  or  less  per- 
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manent  dependency,  and  to  suggest  that  an  advance  of  western 
civilization  can  be  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands  more  rapidly 
through  such  public  works  of  utility  than  by  any  other  one  means. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  presenting  this  subject  should  be  to 
define  Eastern  and  Western  civilization,  and  to  make  a  clear 
statement  of  facts  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the  Filipino,  his 
past  and  present  environments.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
within  the  time  available,  to  assume  definitions,  to  omit  arguments 
and  to  limit  statements  to  a  few  essential  facts. 

Our  Government  is  specially  concerned  in  the  welfare  not  of 
that  very  small  number  of  educated  people  but  with  that  large 
mass,  who  heretofore  have  known  little  outside  of  the  limits  of 
their  barrios,  who  have  lived  under  a  system  of  caciqueism,  in 
servility  and  poverty,  ignorant  of  thrift,  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
of  personal  worth,  and  of  political  privileges,  and  whose  highest 
ideal  of  independence  was  and  is  to  be  left  alone. 

Spain  is  an  excellent  writer  of  laws.  She  performed  a  wonder- 
ful Christianizing  work  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  She  failed  in  applying  her  laws,  she  became  pessimistic 
and  selfish,  and  did  not  even  keep  abreast  with  the  capabilities 
of  her  subjects. 

I  shall  assume  that  the  members  of  this  Conference  are  familiar 
with  the  organization  of  the  Philippine  Government,  with  the 
transfer  from  the  military  to  the  civil  government  during  the 
years  1901-2,  with  the  creation  of  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  of  the  various  government  bureaus  as  necessity 
demanded.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  refresh  our 
memories  with  a  brief  abstract  from  the  instructions  given  by 
our  lamented  McKinley,  the  principles  of  which  were  so  ably 
carried  out  by  our  President  who  was  then  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  who  so  fully  gave  his  heart  and  hand  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McKinley's  instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission, 
dated  April  7,  1900,  directs  the 

"establishment  of  Municipal  government  in  which  the  natives  of  the  islands 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities,  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  they  are  capable  and  subject  to  the  least  degree  of  supervision  and 
control  which  a  careful  study  of  their  capabilities  and  observation  of  the 
workings  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  law,  order  and  loyalty." 

He  proposed  to  establish  a  government 
"  for  the  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands"  and  states  that  "the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  their  customs,  their  habits  and  even  to  their  prejudices  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  tne  indispensable 
requisites  of  just  and  effective  government." 
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The  municipalities,  nearly  seven  hundred  in  number,  are  the 
primary  or  ultimate  division  of  the  civic  government  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  The  municipal  government  reaches  every 
citizen,  its  officials  are  elective  and  they  control  municipal  ex- 
penditures. These  municipalities  to-day  enjoy  a  civic  liberty 
equalling  or  even  exceeding  the  privileges  and  independence  of 
our  own  towns  and  villages. 

The  question  arises :  Are  the  Filipino  people  improving  their 
opportunities  under  these  liberal  laws?  The  answer  from  our 
comparative  western  standpoint  must  be  negative,  but  affirmative 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  people  and 
their  ability  to  use  and  enjoy  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

The  people  must  keep  step  with  their  privileges  and  use  their 
opportunities  or  no  real  progress  is  made.  A  definite  knowledge 
of  personal  and  national  independence  and  progress  possible  under 
existing  laws  is  unknown  to  that  great  mass  of  Filipino  people, 
whose  welfare  is  the  special  concern  of  our  country.  As  com- 
pared with  other  Malay  people  the  Filipinos  are  making  a  steady 
and  healthy  advance,  although  not  as  rapid  as  the  Government 
planned  and  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Filipinos  predicted. 
If  a  danger  exists,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  impatient  pace  set 
by  the  Government  is  too  rapid  for  the  masses,  and  I  contend, 
perhaps  from  a  narrow  standpoint,  but  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  subject  for  consideration,  that  a  real  immediate 
and  permanent  advance  by  a  colony  or  a  dependent  people  can 
be  made  most  effectively  by  means  of  public  works,  of  utility  to 
the  masses.  Such  works  will  succeed  practically  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  share  of  the  expense  borne  by  the  people  benefited. 
They  generally  fail  if  given  as  a  charity  or  if  their  use  is  com- 
pulsory. They  must  be  financially  sound  and  productive.  The 
culture  system  of  Java  and  the  corvee  of  Egypt  were  compulsory 
and  failures.  The  great  irrigation  systems  of  India  and  Egypt 
are  illustrative  of  works  of  utility,  effective  in  benefiting  the 
people  and  profitable  to  the  government  constructing  and  main- 
taining them. 

To  illustrate  these  general  principles  an  outline  follows  of  some 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  present  good  roads  policy  arid 
which  made  its  adoption  and  success  probable.  Similar  illustra- 
tions are  applicable  to  practically  all  progressive  and  useful  public 
works. 

The  first  law  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  set  aside  one  million  dollars  for  roads  and  bridges. 
This  fund  was  expended  almost  entirely  by  the  military  upon  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  army  posts ;  consequently,  it  was  of  slight  value 
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in  the  development  of  a  good  roads  policy.  During  the  years 
1903  to  1906  appropriations  were  made  for  the  construction  of 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  highways.  Some  of  these  roads 
were  built  to  connect  centres  and  for  strategic  or  administrative 
purposes  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  they  ex- 
tended through  wild  and  sparsely  inhabited  regions.  A  portion 
of  these  roads  extended,  however,  through  well  developed  areas, 
where  improved  transportation  was  urgently  needed.  The  prov- 
inces through  which  these  roads  passed  were  required  by  law  to 
maintain  them.  The  people  had  practically  no  financial  interest 
in  their  cost.  Revenues  were  derived  during  those  years  mainly 
from  customs  receipts,  and  a  moderate  land  tax  which  was  fre- 
quently suspended.  The  provinces  had  small  resources,  the  roads 
were  not  maintained ;  some  of  them  on  account  of  non-use  were 
abandoned  and  all  suffered  serious  deterioration.  This  failure  to 
maintain  roads  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  road  problem 
of  the  islands  by  both  Americans  and  Filipinos.  The  first  result 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law,  which  met  with  considerable  ap- 
proval and  was,  therefore,  successfully  enforced,  whereby  a  type 
of  native  carts  having  the  wheels  and  axles  rigidly  attached  and 
which  were  peculiarly  destructive  to  road  surfaces,  were  heavily 
taxed  and  suppressed  on  all  first-class  roads.  A  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  labor  road  law  was  created  and  some  of  the  provincial  offi- 
cials were  pledged  to  its  adoption  provided  its  adoption  by  pro- 
vincial boards  was  made  optional.  All  strenuously  opposed  a 
compulsory  labor  law  remembering  the  evils  arising  under  the 
iniquitous  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  labor  laws  of  Spanish 
days. 

These  conditions  led  to  the  enactment  in  July,  1906,  of  the 
Philippine  road  law,  which  provided  annually  for  five  day's  labor 
of  eight  hours  each.  It  specified  how  notices  should  be  served, 
the  supervision  of  the  labor,  the  commutation  of  the  labor  to  its 
cash  equivalent,  and  the  method  of  collecting  such  commutations 
and  its  expenditure.  It  was  optional  to  the  degree  that  its  pro- 
visions were  to  be  adopted  annually  by  an  assembly  of  the  munic- 
ipal presidents  of  the  provinces. 

The  following  year  an  amendment  to  this  law  was  enacted 
whereby  its  provisions  could  be  adopted  for  a  municipality  only 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  council.  While  none  of  the  provinces 
adopted  this  law,  which  under  a  just  administration  supported 
by  popular  approval  would  have  given  excellent  results,  yet  the 
discussion  of  its  provisions  by  provincial  officials,  by  municipal 
presidents  and  councilmen  and  other  influential  Filipinos,  was  of 
great  educational  importance  and  paved  the  way  for  the  successful 
enforcement  of  the  present  laws. 
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A  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  toll 
roads  and  bridges  was  enacted  March,  1907.  Tolls  are  not  more 
popular  in  the  Islands  than  in  the  States.  This  law  was  applied 
by  local  authorities  on  some  roads  and  bridges  but  its  results  are 
in  general  negligible. 

The  primary  acts  or  laws  on  which  the  good  roads  movement 
now  rests  are  three  in  number — the  double  Cedula  Act  of  May, 
1907, — the  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  August, 
1907, — and  the  Appropriations  Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8 
and  for  succeeding  years. 

Briefly  the  double  cedula  act  increased  the  cedula  or  poll  tax 
from  a  per  capita  tax  of  50  cents  to  $1.00;  the  entire  Increase 
can  be  expended  only  on  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  province 
in  which  it  is  collected.  This  act  is  optional  in  that  it  must  be 
adopted  annually  for  each  province  by  the  three  members  of  the 
provincial  board,  two  of  whom  are  elective.  This  tax  applies  to  a 
total  of  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  persons.  Its  pro- 
visions must  be  adopted  for  any  given  year  prior  to  October  1st 
of  the  preceding  year. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  internal  revenue  laws  were 
amended.  An  additional  10  per  cent,  was  given  to  the  provinces 
for  their  road  and  bridge  funds  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  sdhool 
funds.  Under  this  amendment  the  additional  amount  for  the  road 
and  bridge  fund  was  about  one-half  of  the  amount  derived  for 
roads  and  bridges  from  the  double  cedula  act.  The  benefits  of 
this  law  applied  only  to  those  provinces  adopting  the  double  cedula. 
The  regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  contained 
also  the  following  item : 

"For  the  construction,  improvement,  and,  when  necessary,  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  the  provinces,  to  be  allotted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police,  $950,000. 

The  first  requirement  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Police  was  that  participation  in  this  fund  would  be  limited 
to  those  provinces  which  adopted  the  double  cedula  law.  He  also 
decided  to  pro  rate  allotments  proportional  to  population. 

A  financial  summary  of  these  laws  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mate amounts  available  for  road  and  bridge  work  throughout  all 
of  the  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  non-Christian  provinces. 

x.  Additional  road  and  bridge  funds  derivable  under  the 

(a)  Double  Cedula  Act $800,000 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Law 400,000 

2.  Provincial  road  and   bridge  funds   derived   from  various 

other  sources,  including  a  portion  of  the  land  tax 500,000 

3.  General  allotment  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9.       500,000 

Total $2 ,  300 ,000 
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The  third  item  was  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8,  and 
$600,000  for  1909-10.  The  amounts  given  in  the  above  summary 
represent  the  normal  amount  of  money  required  annually  under 
existing  conditions  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  highways 
of  primary  importance  during  the  succeeding  five  or  six  years 
and  to  maintain  them. 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  available  time  to  detail  local 
conditions  relative  to  meteorology,  geology  and  labor  conditions, 
and  to  the  lack  of  technical  forces,  trained  foremen,  constructing 
plants,  small  tools,  and  materials  of  construction ;  or  to  outline  the 
technical  organization  whereby  necessary  data  were  collected,  the 
active  co-operation  of  Filipinos  secured,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  supervised.  The  work  was  educa- 
tional not  only  for  Filipino  officials  and  laborers  but  also  for  the 
American  engineers  and  even  for  the  highest  American  officials. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  more  than  suggest  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Philippine  Islands  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agriculture  which  to-day  is  inferior ;  that  in  the  varie- 
ties of  produce  and  fertility  of  soil,  nature  has  been  lavish  in  her 
gifts ;  that  highways  are  necessities  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  that  highways  during  Spanish  days  and  especially 
during  the  insurrection  and  the  immediate  succeeding  years  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition  or  entirely  lacking.  The  highway  prob- 
lem involved  many  untried  conditions.  It  was  experimental.  Its 
successful  solution  required  tact  and  patience,  the  service  of  both 
hand  and  heart.  The  essential  features  of  the  present  good  roads 
policy  are  rigid  maintenance  of  existing  works,  and  of  new  work 
as  rapidly  as  construction  is  completed ;  the  construction  of  per- 
manent road  beds  and  structures;  the  selection  of  projects  by 
local  officials,  who  were  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  funds ;  and  the  creation  of  local  interest  in  the 
work  through  the  direct  assistance  furnished  by  local  taxation 
and  local  responsibility  for  maintenance,  the  latter  to  be  under 
efficient  American  supervision  only  until  such  supervision  can 
be  safely  transferred  to  Filipino  officials. 

I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  road  work,  like  most 
public  works,  of  utility  to  all  of  the  people,  is  of  exceptional)'/ 
large  importance  in  fitting  the  Filipino  people  for  self-govern- 
ment. It  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  agricultural  prop- 
erty, in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  interested,  in 
almost  direct  proportion  to  improvements  in  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  increases  the  ability  to  pay  taxes  whereby  a  government 
becomes  possessed  of  revenue  for  progressive  action  along  other 
needed  lines.  It  increases  rental  values,  whereby  improvements 
in  property  are  possible.    It  increases  wages  on  account  of  which 
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necessities  are  increased,  and  improved  methods  of  operation  are 
sought.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  hundred  thousand 
laborers  who  are  trained  in  the  use  of  modern  tools  and  methods 
and  who  will  apply  this  training  to  farm  work  and  to  all  other 
ordinary  vocations.  It  is  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  of  thrift  and  industry  which  have  been  so  notoriously 
lacking  in  the  past.  It  is  creating  a  working  belief  that  a  public 
office  is  a  public  trust.  It  is  dealing  directly  with  the  men  oi 
the  present  generation  who  are  the  wage  earners  of  the  homes,  and 
who  are  participating  more  and  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
It  is  creating  a  personal  interest  in  public  property,  and  a  local 
responsibility  for  the  expenditures  of  public  funds.  It  is  showing 
the  advantages  derived  from  self-help  rather  than  the  destructive 
helplessness  which  usually  follows  a  simple  charity.  It  is  tend- 
ing toward  personal  independence  and  civic  liberty  to  a  degree 
impossible  under  previous  forms  of  government.     (Applause.) 

Civilization  is  a  relative  term  and  what  is  best  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  may  not  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Malay.  Improvements 
in  habits  and  customs  of  any  people  require  self-sacrifice  and  a 
considerable  period  of  time — usually  several  generations.  The 
conclusion  is  evident  that  a  real  and  permanent  advance  can  be 
made  only  as  rapidly  as  the  mass  of  the  people  can  follow,  can 
assimilate  such  advance  and  make  it  their  own.  This  work  ap- 
pears to  be  the  important  problem  of  our  Government  so  long  as 
it  controls  the  affairs  of  the  Islands  regardless  of  the  ultimate 
position  they  may  occupy  through  independence  or  annexation. 
I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  attaining  to  the  progress  desired 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  generally  in  all  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, the  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
by  means  of  properly  selected  public  works  of  utility  are  power- 
ful instruments  through  which  the  interest  of  the  people  is  aroused, 
their  capacity  and  their  ability  increased,  their  co-operation  se- 
cured, and  environments  favorable  for  a  permanent  advance  in 
civilization  are  established.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  by  Hon.  Arthur  F. 
Odlin,  of  Cleveland,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  am  sorry  to  announce  that 
Judge  Odlin  has  been  detained  at  the  last  moment  by  an  imperative 
legal  case  demanding  his  personal  services.  His  paper  will  be 
read  by  the  Secretary. 
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THE  FILIPINO  AS  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  F.  ODLIN 

After  long  and  sometimes  too  bitter  discussion,  public  opinion 
in  this  country  seems  to  have  practically  adopted  the  idea  that 
the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  to  continue 
indefinitely.  We  hear  each  year  less  from  our  own  people  about 
withdrawal.  Many  of  those  who  conscientiously  opposed  the 
policy  of  retention  still  believe  that  they  are  right  and  that  our 
Presidents  and  Congress  have  been  wrong;  but  their  criticisms 
are  not  so  insistent  and  vigorous.  This  change  of  attitude  is  not 
entirely  due  to  discouragement;  some  people  of  this  class  begin 
to  realize  what  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  ground  was  so 
clearly  apparent,  namely,  that  the  control  of  the  Islands  by  the 
United  States  was  an  accident  of  war  more  beneficial  to  the  masses 
of  the  Filipino  people  than  any  other  result  which  might  have 
followed. 

The  limits  of  this  address  do  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  one 
most  important  feature  of  that  great  question, — the  duty  of  the 
United  States  created  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  whereby  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain  ceased  and  all  the  international  obligations  there- 
tofore resting  upon  her  became  ours.  Whether  wise  or  unwise 
that  treaty  was  duly  adopted.  Its  provisions  are  legally  binding 
upon  every  branch  of  our  Government  and  its  spirit  is  morally 
binding  upon  all  of  us  as  individuals,  if  we  love  our  country. 

The  specific  topic  assigned  to  me  rather  embodies  the  duty  of 
America. towards  the  Filipinos.  The  general  policy  was  clearly 
outlined  by  the  lamented  McKinley  eight  years  ago  and  has  been 
scrupulously  followed  by  his  distinguished  successors.  Briefly 
stated,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  we  were  under  the  obligation  to 
establish  a  stable  form  of  government  in  these  islands  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  then  the  gradual 
uplifting  of  the  Filipino  people  until  such  time  as  our  services 
should  be  no  longer  needed. 

The  cry  for  independence  comes  from  a  limited  number  of  the 
Filipino  people.  This  assertion  may  seem  to  be  a  bold  one;  yet 
close  association  with  those  people  for  nearly  six  years,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  occupied  with  judicial  work,  convinced  me 
absolutely  of  that  fact.  Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  half 
million  or  so  of  Mohammedan  Moros  who  cannot  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  self-government  according  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Bryan  himself,  the  leading  exponent  of  anti-imperialism,  we  may 
classify  into  three  groups  the  six  millions  of  Filipinos  proper  who 
have  been  brought  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
At  least  it  may  be  said  that  unlike  the  Moros,  they  are  not  actively 
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hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  nor  to  the  white  face.  The  first 
group  comprises  the  leading  men  in  the  various  islands  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  political  parties,  possess  a  wonderful  influence 
over  their  neighbors,  and  while  not  unfriendly  towards  our  Gov- 
ernment, eagerly  yearn  for  the  time  when  the  reins  of  power  shall 
be  dropped  from  American  hands.  Some  of  these  men  are  highly 
educated.  All  are  keenly  ambitious.  Many  of  them  perfectly 
honest.  They  control  the  native  press.  They  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  newly  established  Filipino  Assembly.  A  respectable  num- 
ber are  doing  good  work  in  the  Government  service.  All  of  them 
keenly  desire  independence  at  an  early  day  and  they  doubtless 
believe  that  they  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  all  the  people.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not. 

The  second  group  comprises  that  element  among  the  people 
who  are  not  keenly  interested  in  politics,  but  who  are  busy  on 
their  farms  or  occupied  in  commercial  affairs  of  little  or  appre- 
ciable importance.  This  class  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  American 
occupation.  They  like  our  new  public  school  system  which  i» 
doing  such  marvelously  good  work  among  their  children.  They 
approve  the  new  roads  we  are  constructing — both  the  railroads 
and  the  ordinary  highways.  These  men  pay  their  taxes  cheer- 
fully because  they  see  the  benefits  daily  coming  to  their  country. 
Not  all  of  them  publicly  declare  their  opposition  to  the  indepen- 
dence idea  because  they  dislike  to  become  unpopular  with  the 
group  first  described,  but  I  have  had  more  than  one  important 
Filipino  tell  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  his  people 
if  the  American  Government  were  to  withdraw  before  its  work 
was  all  complete.  They  realize  just  as  well  as  we  Americans  did 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  native  leaders  to  maintain  a  stable, 
safe  and  sane  government  if  left  alone.  The  possibility  of  Japan- 
ese control  is  ever  before  them.  And  as  between  American  and 
Japanese  control  even  the  native  politicians  themselves  would 
infinitely  favor  us. 

The  third  group,  and  by  far  the  largest,  comprises  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment they  have,  provided  no  interference  is  had  with  them. 
Probably  two  millions  of  them  have  no  accurate  conception  of 
what  independence  or  government  mean.  In  time,  of  course,  they 
will  learn.  Our  schools  during  the  next  decade  will  work  won- 
ders, but  at  present  any  attempt  to  enlighten  most  of  the  people 
in  this  group  as  to  their  duties  and  rights  under  a  government 
of  their  own  as  compared  with  their  duties  and  rights  under  the 
present  government  would  be  utterly  futile. 

One  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the  Islands  is  Bishop  Brent, 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     I 
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wish  I  could  quote  at  length  from  a  powerful  address  delivered 
by  him  in  1907  at  Richmond,  i  was  especially  impressed  by  his 
warning  that  we  were  pushing  the  Filipino  ahead  too  fast  on  the 
road  leading  to  self-government,  and  that  we  were  treating  him 
too  cruelly  with  respect  to  the  economic  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  "  More  freedom  of  trade  and  less  political  advance- 
ment "  was  the  keynote  of  his  address. 

I  felt  a  keen  joy  last  July  when  I  read  that  the  earnest  labors 
of  President  Taft,  the  American  who  is  undoubtedly  pre-eminent 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipinos,  had,  after  eight  years  of  unwearying 
effort,  finally  induced  our  Congress  to  remove  a  few  of  the  larger 
stones  in  the  tariff  wall  which  had  been  created.  Cruel  indeed 
it  was  to  take  away  from  these  poor  people  the  market  they  had 
with  Spain  and  not  give  them  at  once  the  opportunity  to  freely 
trade  with  us.  With  the  revival  of  business  which  is  sure  to 
follow  this  tardy  justice  on  the  part  of  Congress,  this  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  will  speedily  disappear  and  we  shall  hear  less  talk 
of  independence.  (Applause.)  That  there  has  been  actual  dis- 
content in  the  Islands  for  the  past  six  years  is  undeniable.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  to  study  the 
conditions  there,  this  discontent  is  based  very  largely  on  economic 
and  not  on  political  grounds.    (Applause.) 

In  the  matter  of  miles  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Philippines  to 
Porto  Rico,  but  when  we  compare  conditions  many  points  of 
similarity  are  visible.  We  gave  free  trade  to  Porto  Rico  within 
three  years  after  the  Spanish  flag  disappeared.  But  we  have 
never  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  the  boon  of  citizenship.  They 
ought  to  have  it.  Congress  has  thus  far  denied  their  appeal.  A 
Porto  Rican  is  merely  entitled  to  a  certificate  that  he  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  He  is  now  a  human  being 
but  not  a  citizen.  He  is  not  a  subject.  Surely  such  an  anomalous 
condition  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideals.  Sooner  or 
later  this  appeal  of  the  Porto  Ricans  will  arouse  a  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country  which  will  induce  Congress  to  place  the  native 
inhabitants  of  that  charming  but  over-crowded  island  in  a  position 
where  he  can  truly  say  he  has  a  country.  In  view  of  the  millions 
of  foreign  born  whose  ballots  in  the  States  often  prove  controlling, 
it  does  seem  harsh  and  unreasonable  to  reject  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  our  Presidents  that  the  Porto  Rican  be  made  a 
citizen.    (Applause.) 

The  Filipino  is  rapidly  reaching  the  position  where  he  also  will 
clamor  for  citizenship.  Shall  we  grant  it  to  him  ?  Can  we  safely 
do  so,  either  now  or  ever?  This  most  important  question  will 
ere  long  press  the  conscience  of  America  for  an  answer.  All 
patriotic  and  thoughtful  Americans  must  consider  it.    I  am  one 
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of  those  who  believe  that  while  the  United  States  will  never  at- 
tempt to  govern  these  far  distant  lands  after  the  period  shall  arrive 
when  our  flag  may  safely  be  lowered,  equally  am  I  convinced  that 
we  will  never  drive  away  from  the  protecting  folds  of  our  national 
banner  any  people  who  desire  to  remain  under  it.    (Applause.) 

Another  conviction  forced  itself  strongly  on  my  mind  after  six 
years  close  association  with  the  Filipino  people.  And  that  is  the 
successful  future  of  their  present  attempt  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
civilization.  One  element  alone  satisfied  me  on  that  point.  I 
refer  to  their  unusual  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
welcome  they  have  given  to  our  noble  body  of  American  teachers, 
the  sacrifices  that  poor  parents  make  in  order  that  their  children 
may  attend  our  schools,  the  actual  thirst  for  knowledge  shown 
in  hundred  of  instances  that  came  under  my  personal  observation, 
in  at  least  nine  of  the  thirty  or  more  provinces,  satisfied  me  that 
all  Americans  here  at  home  need  not  worry  about  the  future  of 
those  people,  provided  we  will  stand  by  them  and  encourage  them 
until  such  time  as  they  can  stand  alone. 

After  our  schools  shall  have  had  time  to  educate  50  per  cent. 
of  the  children  in  the  Philippines,  instead  of  15  per  cent.,  so 
that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  over  eighteen  years  of  age  shall 
have  acquired  a  reasonably  correct  idea  as  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  self-government,  the  wise,  humane  and  just  course 
on  the  part  of  America  would  be  to  determine  by  a  plebiscite 
properly  conducted  whether  such  majority  desire  their  indepen- 
dence or  to  permanently  remain  under  us. 

I  predict  that  when  such  time  shall  come,  say  in  one,  two  or 
three  generations,  there  will  exist  in  the  Islands  such  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  America,  despite  the  racial  differences  between  the 
two  peoples,  that  the  decision  will  be  overwhelmingly  against  in- 
dependence.    (Applause.) 

Questions  of  statehood  will  never  disturb  us.  The  decisions  of 
our  Supreme  Court  have  established  already  that  the  Constitu- 
tion amply  provides  suitable  powers  in  Congress  to  so  modify 
different  forms  and  limitations  of  territorial  government  as  to 
afford  full  protection  both  for  us  and  for  the  islanders. 

In  conclusion  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  Filipinos 
are  the  only  Malay  people  who  have  ever  been  brought  under  the 
beneficent  influences  of  Christianity.  They  worship  the  same 
God  whom  we  worship.  Although  the  nation  and  the  churcji 
in  America  must  alwavs  be  separate  the  history  of  the  human  race 
tells  us  that  of  all  the  bonds  which  unite  different  bodies  of 
huhian  beings,  religious  bonds  are  among  the  strongest.  The 
work  of  the  clergy  in  the  Philippines,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
is  a  marvelous  power  for  good.     No  fair  minded  man  can  live 
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among  the  Filipinos  for  several  years  as  I  did  without  admiring 
many  qualities  which  they  possess;  generosity,  courtesy,  love  of 
children,  eagerness  to  learn,  devotion  to  aged  parents  and  interest 
in  religion. 

Speaking  merely  as  one  individual  who  knows  them  well  I  would 
vote  to-morrow  to  confer  the  boon  of  American  citizenship  upon 
every  native  of  the  Islands  who  can  intelligently  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  our  flag.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettit, 
principal  of  a  high  school  at  Malolos  in  the  Philippines,  who  has 
seen  eight  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Islands. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  W.  PETTIT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  An  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics recently  explained  to  his  class  that  the  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty  on  Philippine  tobacco  had  been  removed.  On  be- 
ing corrected  and  informed  that  the  tax  done  away  with  was  a 
25  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  Dingley  tariff  rate,  he  replied  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  anyway.  (Laughter.)  The 
American  people  are  markedly  apathetic  concerning  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  are  correspondingly  unacquainted  with  facts 
about  them,  although  whatever  affects  the  prosperity  of  8,000,000 
people  in  one  of  their  possessions,  is,  or  ought  to  be.  a  matter  of 
importance  not  only  to  instructors  in  economics,  but  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

Fortunately  for  the  Filipino  people,  we  have  at  the  head  of  our 
Government  a  man  well  informed  in  Philippine  affairs,  a  man 
who  understands  the  Filipinos  and  is  respected  by  them.  While 
President  Taft  was  Governor  of  the  Islands,  the  policy  of  their 
government  was  formed;  the  development  of  a  self-governing 
oeople  and  the  observation  of  the  natural  resources  for  the  native 
inhabitants.  The  path  toward  that  ideal  is  long  and  strewn  with 
manv  difficulties.  The  goal  cannot  not  be  reached  in  a  dav ;  pos- 
siblv  not  in  a  generation.  Indifference  and  ismorance,  selfishness 
and  avarice  confront  one  on  every  hand ;  but  these  must  and  shall 
be  overcome,  and  a  self-controlled,  responsible,  altruistic  popula- 
tion developed. 

Every  enlightened  nation  looks  to  education  to  emancipate  its 
masses,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  end  iust  sketched  in  view, 
established  an  efficient  public  school  system  in  the  Islands,  almost 
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immediately  upon  taking  possession.  It  is  of  the  mission  of  the 
public  school  in  the  Philippines  that  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  this 
morning,  a  work  in  which  seven  hundred  Americans  and  seven 
thousand  Filipinos  are  engaged,  and  the  benefits  of  which  some 
half  million  pupils  are  receiving.  What  I  shall  say  must  be  largely 
personal,  for  I  shall  try  only  to  place  before  you  the  conditions 
in  the  town  where  I  have  been  located  and  to  tell  you  briefly  what 
we  have  tried  to  do,  through  the  school,  to  better  those  conditions. 

Malolos,  the  one-time  seat  of  Aguinaldo's  government  and  now 
the  capital  of  the  Tagalog  Province  of  Bulacan,  is  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  Manila  by  rail.  Here  we  have  a  school  of  four 
hundred  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  of  grade  work  and  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school  course,  about  half  of  whom  live  in  neigh- 
boring towns.  Our  equipment  comprises  a  trade  school  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  built  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars,  two 
thousand  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  natives  of  the  province ; 
a  building  for  domestic  science  and  a  girl's  dormitory,  besides 
the  structure  for  regular  academic  work.  We  are  teaching  in 
Malolos,  besides  the  common  and  high  school  branches,  which  are 
practically  the  same  there  as  in  the  States,  cooking  and  sewing 
to  the  girls,  and  to  the  boys,  wood-working,  iron-working  and 
the  rudiments  of  mechanics. 

Naturally,  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Islands  is  as  yet  low, 
but  the  Filipino  children  are  anxious  to  study  and  their  parents 
make  great  sacrifices  to  educate  them.  The  father  of  one  of  our 
graduates  last  year  sold  all  his  property  in  order  that  his  daughter 
might  finish  the  high  school.  Our  pupils  come  principally  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  children  of  the  upper  class 
generally  attending  private  schools  in  Manila.  Every  vacation  I 
have  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  travel,  persuading  the  wealthier 
parents  that  the  public  schools  can  better  take  care  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  than  the  private  institutions,  and  the  poorer  parents 
that  a  few  years  in  school  will  increase  the  child's  earning  capa- 
city, an  argument  as  potent  to  the  Filipinos  as  to  Americans 
themselves. 

The  dormitory  furnishes  a  home  for  the  non-resident  girls,  but 
our  boys  board  in  private  houses,  more  accurately  huts,  about  the 
school.  Most  of  them  live  on  four  or  five  dollars  a  month,  sleep 
on  the  iloor  and  eat  very  coarse  food.  Their  morning  meal  con- 
sists of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread,  at  noon  and  night 
they  have  boiled  rice,  meat  or  fish.  They  still  habitually  use  their 
fingers  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth.  Such  is  the  mode  of  life  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  pupils  are  leading,  because  the  majority 
of  the  provinces  are  too  poor  to  construct  dormitories  for  them. 
Last  year  in  Malolos,  we  rented  a  small  building  and  put  a  man 
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in  charge.  Into  this  house  we  crowded  some  thirty  boys  who  paid 
four  dollars  a  month  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  food  and  to  pay 
the  man  who  prepared  it.  In  several  places,  the  churches  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  matter  and  in  Manila  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  Tenor  and  Grove,  are  trying  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  dormitory  for  students. 

The  Filipinos  are  a  social  people,  and  we  try  by  every  means 
possible  to  train  their  social  instincts  along  wholesome  lines.  The 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  mingle  with  their  teachers  in  friendly 
intercourse.  Class  dances  are  frequently  given  and  the  students 
occasionally  get  up  some  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faculty  and  other  guests.  Last  year  our  senior  class  presented 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  young  actors  threw  great 
enthusiasm  into  the  preparation,  and  showed  a  real  appreciation 
of  Shakespere's  art.  The  scenery,  it  is  true,  consisted  chiefly  of 
palms  with  a  haycock  for  Titania  to  fall  asleep  upon.  The  cos- 
tumes which  pupils  and  teachers  combined  to  make,  were  of 
Japanese  crepe  in  delicate  colors  and  the  ass's  head  was  a  truly 
wonderful  creation  on  a  bamboo  frame,  covered  with  portions 
from  the  principal's  linen  trousers,  and  painted  with  purple  ink. 
Yet  the  production  was  a  huge  success  and  the  participants  felt 
amply  repaid  for  having  spent  their  recesses  for  two  months  dril- 
ling: before  the  assembled  school,  to  gain  confidence  and  ease. 

The  Filipinos  are  intensely  interested  in  athletics,  and  the  inter- 
provincial  meets,  held  throughout  the  Islands  are  attended  by 
hundreds  of  people,  who  grow  as  enthusiastic  over  the  baseball 
and  track  events  as  they  do  over  their  favorite  cock  in  the  cock-pit. 
Athletics  are,  therefore,  fostered  among  both  boys  and  girls,  one 
of  the  instructors  managing  the  baseball,  basketball  and  track 
teams.  Baseball,  by  the  way,  might  well  be  called  their  national 
pame,  for  the  merest  children  on  the  streets  are  imitating,  with 
club  and  stuffed  stockings,  their  elder  brothers  with  their  Spauld- 
ing  balls,  and  the  boy  is  exceptional  whose  knowledge  of  English 
does  not  at  least  include  the  terms  "  foul  ball,"  "  out,"  "  base," 
and  "  strike." 

Occasionally,  teachers  make  excursions  with  their  pupils.  In 
Malolos  we  made  this  an  annual  affair  and  have  visited  with  the 
boys  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  central  Luzon.  Such  ex- 
cursions are  very  common  in  Japan,  and,  where  they  have  been 
tried,  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  Philippines.  Besides  giv- 
ing the  boys  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants 
and  products,  the  instructor  is  given  a  rare  opportunity  to  study 
his  pupils  and  to  eain  their  confidence.  During  the  last  Christmas 
vacation,  twenty-four  of  our  pupils  spent  a  week  in  the  mountains. 
We  visited  a   volcano,   examined   several   battlefields,  called   on 
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Aguinaldo  and  interviewed  a  number  of  Filipinos  prominent  dur- 
ing the  insurrection.  In  all,  we  covered  some  two  hundred  miles, 
tramping  about  half  the  way.  The  boys  prepared  the  meals  and 
we  slept  in  town  halls,  in  schoolhouses  or  out  in  the  open 
air. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Filipino  youth  is  in  his  moral  life, 
and  the  schools  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are,  I  maintain,  doing 
more  to  meet  such  a  need  than  are  the  schools  of  the  States.  The 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  students  outside  the  school 
are  the  very  worst  and  there  is  practically  no  religious  training — 
to  which  cause,  I  attribute  much  of  the  immorality  among  the 
people.  In  our  graduating  class  from  the  high  school  this  year, 
there  are  eleven  boys  and  not  one  of  them  is  connected  with  a 
church,  a  condition  not  exceptional. 

Although  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  can,  for  obvious  reasons, 
take  no  active  part  in  the  religious  life  of  his  charges,  yet  his 
influence  may  be  very  potent  in  developing  the  moral  sense,  for  the 
young  Filipino  is  very  easily  led  either  for  the  good  or  for  the 
bad.  In  the  class  rooms,  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance 
in  life  are  discussed,  questions  which  our  American  schools  should 
bring  before  their  pupils,  but  seldom  dare  to  do. 

On  bringing  their  sons  to  us,  the  parents  entrust  them  to  our 
care,  and  the  young  people  feel  their  dependence  upon  us.  When 
they  are  sick,  they  come  to  us  for  medicine;  when  they  get  into 
trouble,  their  teacher  is  frequently  their  sole  hope  of  salvation. 
Four  of  our  boys  were  recently  arrested  for  playing  cards,  and 
immediately  sent  for  me  to  get  them  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
native  policeman  claimed  that  they  had  been  gambling,  because 
one  of  them  had  been  found  with  money  upon  his  person.  Unable 
to  convict  the  suspects  upon  such  slender  evidence,  he  hunted 
up  an  old  municipal  ordinance  prohibiting  the  playing  of  any 
game  without  a  license,  and  fined  the  boys  on  that  charge.  Gam- 
bling has,  of  course,  been  strictly  forbidden  and  the  practice  has 
largely  disappeared.  The  students  have  been,  in  our  experience, 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  cock-pits,  where  the  older 
generation  finds  its  most  popular  amusement. 

Can  the  Filipino  youth  be  depended  upon?  He  has  not  in  the 
past  held  a  record  for  his  veracity ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
richly  earned  a  reputation  as  a  prevaricator;  but  our  boys  have 
shown  constant  improvement  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  say  to  you  truly  that  they  have  earned  my  confidence  and 
faith.  Pupils  frequently  have  had  to  wait  for  their  allowances 
from  home  and  our  teachers  have  often  been  called  upon  to  help 
some  one  out  financially.  It  is  very  exceptional  that  we  have  not 
been  repaid. 
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The  missionary  character  of  the  teaching  profession  is  more 
apparent  to  instructors  in  the  Islands  than  in  the  States.  Results 
immediately  seen,  and  efforts  instantly  rewarded,  make  the  teach- 
er's task  more  interesting  and  inspiring.  1  doubt  whether  there 
exists  a  more  devoted  band  of  workers  than  the  men  and  women 
who  are  spending  their  time,  both  in  school  hours  and  out,  in  the 
making  of  the  Filipino  people.  (Applause.)  Both  American 
and  native  teachers  feel  that  they  are  factors  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  race  of  people  who,  at  least  in  their  youth,  are  anxious 
to  learn  and  to  do.  There  is  much  to  be  accomplished,  but  the 
results  of  the  past  eight  years  give  promise  of  a  brighter  future. 
I  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  Filipino  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  a  few  reminiscences 
from  Brigadier-General  William  Auman,  who  commanded 
forces  in  the  Philippines  during  our  early  occupation  of  the 
Islands,  and  later  became  President  of  Examining  Boards  there. 


SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS  OF   BRIGADIER-GENERAL    WILLIAM    AUMAN 

It  is  seven  years  since  I  was  in  the  Philippines  and  things  have 
changed  very  much  since.  You  have  heard  of  the  improvements 
made  from  former  speakers.  I  will  speak  only  of  things  I  saw 
and  heard  there  at  that  time. 

After  the  Cuban  campaign,  I  was  too  ill  for  a  time  to  go  with 
my  regiment  to  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  not  until  1900  that  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Suez  canal  to  join  my 
command  at  Manila.  On  the  transport  on  which  I  went  we 
stopped  at  many  places,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden 
and  Colombo  and  passed  close  by  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  all  of 
which  places  were  either  garrisoned  or  occupied  by  the  British 
people.  I  think  it  is  well  that  is  so,  for  they  have  brought  by 
occupying  those  points,  safety  to  the  commerce  of  the  high  seas, 
and  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  occupy. 

When  I  arrived  at  Manila  I  went  at  once  to  the  headquarters 
in  the  walled  city.  The  walled  city  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
Manila,  about  one-eighth  of  the  city  itself. 

What  first  attracted  my  attention  there  was  the  great  number 
of  churches.  I  subsequently  counted  them  and  there  were  thir- 
teen with  the  walls.  The  people  were  certainly  a  church-going 
people  and  they  often  had  religious  processions  in  which  they  car- 
ried figures  of  the  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles,  and 
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other  saints.  In  these  processions  the  priests  and  men  who  com- 
posed the  procession  marched  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  while 
on  either  side  the  women  and  children  carried  lighted  candles  and 
the  people  were  wrought-up  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  It  was  very  interesting  to  look  on,  and  watch  them 
marching  through  the  streets.  While  they  were  a  church-going 
people,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  a  religious  people.  That  is 
a  question  that  I  will  not  discuss,  but  speaking  of  churches,  I 
have  seen  men  carry  their  fighting  cocks  to  church,  fasten  them 
to  a  peg  outside,  and  after  service  take  them  to  the  cock-pits  and 
there  gamble  on  the  results  of  the  contest. 

The  people  were  not  an  industrious  people.  Some  of  them 
worked  and  earned  a  little  and  after  they  had  received  their  pay 
they  would  go  off  and  have  a  good  time  until  all  their  money  was 
gone;  then  they  were  willing  to  work  again.  They  were  very 
poor  workmen.  I  have  seen  carpenters  trying  to  plane  a  board. 
They  would  lay  one  board  on  a  pile,  sit  astride  of  it  and  shove 
the  plane  ahead  of  them  with  the  hand.  I  have  also  seen  them 
trying  to  saw  a  board  by  placing  it  on  a  pile  that  way  (indicat- 
ing) one  man  taking  hold  of  the  saw  at  one  end  and  one  at  the 
other,  the  two  men  sawing  a  board  in  that  way. 

Going  along  the  streets  of  Manila  one  day  I  heard  a  band  of 
music,  and  looking  up  I  saw  a  party  coming  toward  me.  In  front 
was  a  lady  dressed  in  brilliant  costume  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
on  her  hair;  behind  her  were  about  a  dozen  young  ladies,  and 
a  band  of  music  back  of  them.  They  marched  along  the  street 
and  seemed  to  feel  very  proud.  I  inquired  as  to  what  it  was  and 
found  that  it  was  a  marriage  procession.  The  young  lady  had 
just  been  married.  I  looked  around  for  the  bridegroom — he  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  following  at  a  distance ;  but  when 
they  reached  their  home  he  was  master.  Also  at  a  christening 
they  had  a  band  of  music.  While  I  was  in  Santa  Cruz  where  I 
was  in  command  for  a  little  while,  I  saw  a  christening  party  where 
the  woman,  the  mother  of  the  child,  was  carrying  the  baby,  very 
brilliantly  dressed,  and  a  band  of  music  followed.  She  seemed 
very  happy  that  she  could  have  this  band  of  music  with  her  at 
the  christening  party. 

At  funerals  they  had  a  great  display — all  they  could  afford; 
brilliant  trappings  to  their  horses,  if  they  had  any  or  could  afford 
them.  The  poor  often  rented  coffins  to  take  the  remains  to  the 
ofraveyard,  and  there  they  were  taken  out  and  deposited  in  other 
boxes.  Even  the  graves  were  rented.  Frequently  the  parties  who 
had  rented  the  erave  would  pay  so  much  a  year  and  when  thev 
failed  to  pay.  the  remains  were  taken  out  and  thrown  on  a  pile. 
I  observed    among  the   common  people   that  the   women  went 
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barefooted  in  their  houses  altogether  and  on  the  street  many  of 
them  wore  what  they  called  the  toe  slipper,  which  was  held  on 
by  the  toes  only,  so  that  it  gave  them  a  sliding  motion,  a  swaying 
of  the  body  which  was  peculiar.  Going  along  the  streets  one  would 
notice  a  woman  of  good  figure  and  apparently  very  fine  looking, 
but  when  one  came  alongside  of  her,  and  looked  into  her  face, 
he  would  see  she  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  was  marked  with 
smallpox. 

You  have  heard  of  the  products  of  the  island  from  other  sources. 
The  United  States  Government  has  not  taken  the  tax  or  duty  off 
their  principal  products.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  I  think.  We 
ought  to  admit  everything  they  have  free.  It  would  not  affect  at 
all  the  markets  of  this  country. 

Very  few  of  the  Filipinos  spoke  the  Spanish  language.  They 
had  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  some  of  those  in  the  northern 
islands  could  not  understand  those  in  the  southern  islands.  While 
we  were  there  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  war  is  terrible  at 
any  time — it  is  what  General  Sherman  said  it  was.  I  leave  it  to 
others  to  say  whether  the  people  are  now  fit  for  self-government 
or  not.  There  has  been  great  improvement  since  I  was  there  and 
it  promises  to  continue  indefinitely.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  more  than  one  public  man  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oyster  Bay.  We  will  now  listen  to  Hon.  W.  W. 
Cocks,  member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  who  visited  the 
Philippines  in  1907. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  W.  COCKS 

I  trust  you  will  not  expect  me  to  give  you  more  information 
about  the  Philippines  with  my  two  months'  visit  than  you  have 
received  from  these  men  who  have  spent  years  there.  The  best 
I  can  do  is  to  give  you  the  impression  of  a  Long  Island  farmer, 
who  visited  the  Philippines.  This  Long  Island  farmer  is  of 
Quaker  descent  and  of  Quaker  persuasion,  so  that  some  of  the 
characteristics  that  he  finds  in  the  Filipino  he  does  not  appreciate 
as  much  as  some  who  come  from  a  less  strenuous  lineage  and  a 
less  strenuous  neighborhood !  We  had  a  strenuous  life  at  West- 
bury  before  Theodore  came  to  Oyster  Bav.  (Dr.  Draper.  More 
after?)     Yes. 

On  the  transport  as  I  ncared  the  Philippines  I  gathered  from 
the  army  officers  that  the  Filipino  as  a  general  proposition  was 
no  good,  the  only  way  to  civilize  him  was  with  a  Krag.  They 
have  a  little  song  there  which  they  have  had  to  repress,  and  I 
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won't  repeat  it.  But  it  was  something  about  the  best  way  to  re- 
press the  Filipino  was  with  a  Krag ! 

1  looked  particularly  into  the  conditions  of  the  island  relative 
to  labor  possibilities  of  the  Filipino.  1  attended  few  festivities 
and  functions  in  the  island.  1  was  charged  with  deserting  my 
party  a|  such  times,  because  1  desired  to  see  conditions  as  they 
really  were  there.  I  spent  some  two  weeks  in  the  southern  islands 
apart  from  the  company  with  whom  1  went.  1  talked  with  all 
classes  of  people.  1  talked  with  the  Filipino  through  an  inter- 
preter. I  talked  with  large  employers  of  labor,  and  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  Filipino,  seen  the  great 
work  done  with  regard  to  street  improvement,  the  laying  of  trolley 
roads,  the  building  of  breakwaters,  the  building  of  the  railroad  in 
Cebu,  and  spent  a  day  on  the  road  with  the  chief  engineer  and 
seen  the  Filipino  at  work  and  talked  generally  with  them  about 
labor  conditions, — I  think  must  see  that  we  will  have  to  handle 
the  Filipino  differently  if  we  desire  to  get  the  best  results  from  him 
as  a  laborer.  We  cannot  handle  him  as  we  would  a  gang  of 
Europeans,  with  good  big  Irish  foremen — because  he  can  get  more 
work  out  of  a  bunch  of  men  than  anyone  I  ever  saw ;  but  with  the 
Filipinos,  we  have  got  to  treat  them  a  little  differently.  We  must 
treat  them  more  as  children,  make  them  interested,  praise  them 
for  the  little  things  they  do  even  though  they  do  not  reach  per- 
fection. I  was  in  the  Government  printing  office  and  saw  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Filipinos,  only  three  whitt 
men  being  employed  there  at  that  time  out  of  a  total  force  of 
about  one  hundred.  The  trolley  road  is  operated  almost  entirely 
by  Filipinos  and  they  handle  the  motor  as  well  as  the  average 
American.  That  means  something,  although  traffic  conditions  are 
not  as  congested  in  Manila  as  they  are  in  our  cities  many  times. 
Still,  they  handle  cars  very  nicely. 

Now  in  regard  to  improvements.  It  struck  me  we  had  expected 
too  much  of  the  Filipino.  We  had  expected  him  to  appreciate 
and  pay  for  a  high  priced  macadamized  road  when  he  had  little 
use  for  it  and  I  thought  of  an  anachronism  in  regard  to  Carnegie's 
library — "  He  gave  us  a  library  in  our  town,  where  nobody  had 
any  time  to  read  " — and  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  Island  of 
Negros  they  have  a  very  well  macadamized  road,  but  there  is 
very  little  traffic.  I  rode  on  it  in  a  little  bit  of  a  cart  and  drove 
a  black  bull,  who  trotted  along  at  a  nice  gait,  very  nice  indeed, 
quick,  about  the  same  transportation  we  have  in  Brooklyn !  Still, 
it  wasn't  exactly  the  kind  of  use  that  the  road  was  built  for.  The 
economic  conditions  were  deplorable  in  that  great  island,  the  chief 
product  of  which  is  sugar.  It  occurred  to  me,  because  I  have 
been  used  to  starting  in  a  small  way  on  a  good  many  projects, 
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if  we  could  improve  the  trails  before  undertaking  to  build  great 
macadamized  roads,  with  fine  concrete  bridges,  that  we  would  im- 
prove the  means  of  communication  to  the  towns  in  some  small  way : 
the  average  engineer  could  not  do  it  for  professional  reasons,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  a  credit  to  him.  1  have  had  that  experience 
here  in  the  construction  of  roads.  They  have  said,  "  Cocks,  you 
could  do  it,  we  could  not."  1  could,  because  1  was  a  farmer  and 
simply  improved  the  means  of  communication  with  the  things  at 
hand.  I  took  my  Long  Island  gravel  and  made  a  fair  road— but 
they  must  get  Connecticut  and  North  River  trap  rock,  for  their 
contention  was  that  the  roads  must  be  built  of  homogeneous  stones 
so  that  they  would  wear  to  a  uniform  surface  and,  in  other  words, 
all  go  down  together  like  the  wonderful  '*  one-hoss  shay ; "  how- 
ever, we  had  very  fair  roads  from  our  own  material.  Most  of  the 
Filipinos  do  not  have  any  wagons  in  which  to  travel  over  that 
road  when  it  is  constructed.  Either  afoot  or  when  on  a  pony  or  as 
I  drove,  at  a  slow  pace,  they  could  get  along  very  well  over  a  dirt 
road,  made  so  as  to  shed  the  water.  Not  that  I  did  not  approve 
of  the  good  roads.  I  did ;  but  I  think  we  tried  to  start  out  from 
almost  too  high  a  position,  tried  to  make  the  Filipino  realize 
what  we  have  not  yet  convinced  a  whole  lot  of  farmers  in  this  State, 
that  is  to  submit  to  a  pretty  severe  rate  of  taxation  for  good  roads. 
The  thing  we  must  do  is  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  and 
I  would  suggest  by  all  means  to  improve  the  means  of  communi- 
cation by  improving  trails,  erecting  cheap  temporary  bridges,  per- 
haps, over  chasms  and  water-courses  and  in  that  way  bring  up  the 
people  to  appreciate  the  good  roads  proposition. 

I  was  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  also  the  importance  of  a  fixed  policy  as  to  when 
we  are  going  to  get  out,  for  no  one  .wishes  to  invest  money  in 
the  proposition  if  it  is  going  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos. 
I  heartily  agree  with  Bishop  Brent's  views  in  that  regard.  We 
must  insure  stability  if  we  expect  to  interest  capital,  and  it  will 
take  capital  to  develop  the  Philippines.  The  sugar  industry  is 
impossible  to  help  unless  there  is  a  large  capital  invested,  for  it 
is  a  business  that  cannot  be  done  by  an  individual  of  small  means. 
Whether  the  Philippines  will  ever  be  the  home  of  the  white  man 
is  a  question.  The  Island  of  Mindanao  now  offers  the  best  place 
in  my  judgment ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  productive  island,  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  is  less  waste  land ;  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
settlements  where  Americans  could  make  good  progress,  but  they 
have,  also,  a  turbulent  population  of  Moros,  who,  while  they  are 
good  workers  and  fighters,  do  not  appreciate  our  civilization.  Yet 
army  men  tell  us  the  word  of  the  Mohammedan  Moro  is  better 
than  the  Filipino  Christian.    That  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
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civilization ;  but  as  an  army  officer,  who  went  out  with  me  from 
Jolo,  said  "  a  people  who  will  nght  and  work  the  soil  are  a  great 
people."  In  that  turbulent  island  of  Jolo  a  larger  area  by  100 
per  cent,  had  been  cultivated  in  1907  than  ever  before  because, 
after  the  severe  battle  at  Mt.  Daho,  we  practically  put  an  end  to 
the  depredations  of  mountain  tribes,  who  previously  had  descended 
upon  the  coast  villages  each  year  and  taken  away  all  that  the  in- 
habitants had  raised.  It  seems  strange,  but  true,  that  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  elsewhere,  the  mountain  people  are  able  to  overcome 
those  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  particularly  true  in  every  part  of  the 
Philippines  which  I  visited.  They  fear  those  from  the  mountains, 
but  owing  very  largely  to  the  good  work  of  Colonel  Scott,  who 
is  now  superintendent  at  West  Point,  the  whole  province  is  in 
very  satisfactory  condition. 

When  you  hear  of  a  little  disturbance  in  the  Philippines,  do 
not  think  it  is  an  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
k  States  any  more  than  when  you  read  of  the  disturbances  at  Mc- 
1  Kee's  Rocks  or  the  night  riders  in  Kentucky.  It  is  not  an  insur- 
rection against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  but  simply  an 
interior  disturbance.  If  you  were  away  from  home  and  did  not 
know  anything  about  this  country  and  read  of  where  a  band  of 
men  went  to  a  man's  home  and  fired  his  buildings  and  shot  his 
family  as  they  came  out  of  the  house,  you  would  think  this  country 
uncivilized,  but  such  things  have  happened  in  this  great  country 
of  ours.  While  the  Filipinos  have  been  guilty  of  a  good  many 
crimes,  they  were  committed  usually  by  bands  of  outlaws,  who 
should  not  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  Filipino  people. 
The  thing  that  concerns  us  is  what  we  can  do  for  the  Filipinos. 
One  thing  is  to  back  up  the  Government  in  the  position  it  as- 
sumes. I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  lives  of  our  boys  have  been 
lost  through  the  efforts  of  some  misguided  people  in  this  country, 
who,  desiring  to  give  the  Filipinos  independence,  imagined  that 
they  could  create  such  an  agitation  here  that  we  would  relinquish 
the  Islands.  The  Filipinos  told  me  they  never  expected  to  whip 
the  United  States,  but  they  did  hope  to  create  such  a  political  con- 
dition at  home  that  we  would  turn  them  loose.  If  we  had  been 
at  war  with  a  great  nation,  we  would  probably  have  asked  such 
Americans  to  step  within  some  walls  where  we  should  expect 
to  hold  them  until  the  unpleasantness  was  over.  Here  there  was 
only  an  insurrection  and  yet  these  people  aided  the  enemy;  and 
even  if  it  was  done  with  the  best  of  intentions,  it  made  a  bad  con- 
dition for  years  in  the  Islands,  which  is  to  be  deplored,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Islands.  While  the  Dutch,  English  and  Germans  do  not  believe 
we  can  ever  teach  the  Malay  to  govern  himself,  still  we  are  mak- 
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ing  an  earnest  effort  to  do  so.  All  the  officials  of  the  insular 
government  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  appeared  to  be  using 
great  care  with  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  this ;  seemingly,  they  had  appreciated 
the  very  limited  resources  of  those  from  whom  they  drew  their 
revenues. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  I  realize  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  here  and  speak  to  you  about  these  things  and  I  also 
want  you  to  realize  that  what  I  have  told  you  was  gained  from 
only  two  months'  experience  in  the  Philippines.  Any  impressions 
I  may  have  gained  may  have  been  erroneous,  although  I  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  get  at  the  truth.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  was  to  have  been  Col.  J. 
G.  Harbord,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary. We  have  just  learned  that  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs. 
Harbord  prevents  his  presence,  but  we  are  to  hear  his  paper  which 
will  be  read  by  a  fellow  officer,  Major  George  H.  Shelton. 

SOME  TRAITS  OF  THE  FILIPINO  CHARACTER 

ADDRESS   OF   COLONEL   J.   G.    HARBORD 

No  tradition  regarding  the  mystic  East  is  more  widely  accepted 
than  that  of  the  inscrutability  of  the  Oriental, — as  witness  the 
stately  verse  of  Edwin  Arnold : 

"  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 
In  patient  deep  disdain ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
Then  plunged  in  thought  again." 

and  Kipling's 

"  Oh  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
And  never  the  Twain  shall  meet/* 

There  is  the  old  story  too  of  the  Spanish  Friar  who  spent  his  life 
among  the  Filipinos,  and  at  its  close  left  a  large  volume  inscribed 
"  What  I  know  about  the  Filipino  "  which  when  eagerly  opened 
by  those  who  knew  his  unrivalled  opportunity  for  such  knowledge 
was  found  to  be  entirely  blank.  Many  a  man's  confidence  in  his 
understanding  of  Oriental  character  has  been  shaken  by  some 
strange  manifestation  unexpected  and  forever  unexplained.  I 
make  no  more  pretensions  therefore  than  attach  to  nearly  eight 
years  spent  among  the  Filipinos,  over  six  of  them  being  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  Manila.    I  have  been  too  often  the  recipient 
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of  their  charming  hospitality;  have  been  too  loyally  served  by 
native  soldiers ;  and  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  too  many 
patriotic  and  high-minded  Filipinos,  to  fail  to  have  for  their  pecu- 
liarities that  kindly  eye  and  sympathetic  heart  that  alone  can  win 
to  an  understanding  of  the  soul  of  an  alien  race. 

Of  the  approximately  seven  millions  of  Christian  Filipinos,  the 
great  majority  are  poor  villagers  of  the  padi  fields,  toiling  and 
enduring,  in  good  seasons  and  in  bad,  with  the  unquestioning  ac- 
quiescence in  conditions  as  they  are,  which  is  one  of  the  strong 
characteristics  of  the  Malay  race.  The  tale  of  their  lives  is  of 
insignificant  items ;  the  common  everyday  incidents  of  childhood ; 
of  love  making;  of  the  bearing  and  the  tending  of  little  ones;  of 
uneventful  maturity  and  querulous  worn  out  old  age.  All  they 
ask  is  peace;  to  be  let  alone;  and  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  measure 
of  prosperity.  They  are  the  plain  people  of  the  country — those 
whose  ability  intelligently  to  participate  must  be  considered 
when  the  possibility  is  contemplated  of  popular  self-government  in 
the  Philippines.  The  small  educated  minority  lead,  plan,  and 
strive.  They  are  generally  holding  office  or  seeking  it,  and  it  is 
because  this  restless,  ambitious  minority  give  tongue  so  lustily 
while  the  passive  minority  hold  their  peace  that  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people  burning  for  independence. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  civilization  and  the  lowest 
is  one  of  degree.  No  one  can  say  just  where  civilization  ends 
and  barbarism  begins.  The  very  lowest  of  our  stock  are  to  some 
extent  civilized  if  you  can  master  the  art  of  seeing  life  as  they 
see  it.  To  learn  much  of  Malay  character,  you  are  obliged  to 
cultivate  a  liberality  which  can  regard  without  outward  sign  of 
disapproval  many  things  which  differ  from  your  most  elementary 
home  standards.  Nevertheless,  your  first  impressions  of  the  Fili- 
pino, however  humble,  are  that  he  has  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman, 
is  courteous,  dignified  and  reserved.  When  you  see  much  of  his 
home  life,  you  are  obliged  to  admit  that  such  courtesy  and  gentle 
bearing  comes  to  him  as  his  natural  heritage  without  special 
education  or  training. 

The  Filipino  tells  you  in  conversation,  or  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, that  which  he  believes  you  wish  to  hear.  He  spares  you  the 
relation  of  disagreeable  facts  and  is  expert  in  reading  your  wishes 
in  your  face.  He  comes  slowly  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  loving 
the  appearance  of  conference  with  power  and  authority.  He  will 
digress  to  talk  on  many  subjects,  and  then  in  the  act  of  leaving, 
suddenly  seem  to  remember  as  a  sort  of  afterthought  the  one  thing 
which  he  really  came  to  say.  The  polite  language  of  Castile  lends 
itself  to  circumlocution  and  verbal  bouquets,  and  with  his  dignity 
and  courtesy  he  is  many  times  shocked  by  American  abruptness 
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and  lack  of  composure.  He  admires  the  qualities  in  which  he 
himself  is  not  strong,  and  self-control,  and  straightforward  sin- 
cerity presented  with  courtesy  win  him  and  hold  him. 

He  reads  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  and  his  conversation  with  his 
friends  is  generally  personal  in  its  nature.  A  strong  Malay  char- 
acteristic is  racial  reticence.  A  whole  Filipino  community  may 
ring  with  comment  on  some  fact  concerning  one  of  their  race. 
The  native  priest  may  allude  to  it  from  the  pulpit ;  it  may  be  the 
theme  of  the  market  place,  lisped  by  babes  and  mumbled  by  old 
age,  and  yet  not  one  word  reach  the  ear  of  a  white  man  in  their 
midst,  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it,  and  with  his  reputation 
depending  upon  it.  Closely  allied  to  this  reticence  is  his  loyalty  to 
chiefs  or  influential  men  of  his  own  race.  It  is  very  close  to  the 
feudal  tie  which  once  bound  the  English  yeoman  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  The  humble  villager  lives  near  or  works  the  land 
of  one  whose  ancestor  ruled  his  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  and 
the  relation  of  authority  on  the  one  side  and  respect  on  the  other 
has  been  handed  down  through  the  generations.  This  peculiar 
relationship  is  at  once  one  of  the  principal  aids  to  government, 
and  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  political  progress.  In  every 
community  there  is  some  individual,  not  necessarily  an  official, 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  sways  the  populace.  With  that  man  won, 
the  problem  of  peace  and  order  becomes  easy.  With  that  man 
doing  their  thinking  for  them  such  a  community  travels  a  slow 
road  toward  fitness  for  self-government. 

One  of  the  attractive  traits  of  Filipino  character  is  devotion  to 
family.  Parents  are  affectionate  to  their  children,  who.  as  a  rule, 
are  respectful  and  well  mannered.  The  old  are  venerated  and 
tenderly  cared  for.  In  almost  every  well-to-do  home  there  are 
aged  relatives,  parasitic  hangers-on,  but,  nevertheless,  made  wel- 
come. Degrees  of  relationship  are  counted  to  distant  cousinship, 
beine  lost  finally  in  the  Spanish  term  translated  "  Something  of  a 
relative."  The  headship  of  a  family  carries  with  it  quite  sub- 
stantial precedence.  An  elder  brother's  authority  over  his  juniors 
is  generallv  recognized,  practically  all  the  native  dialects  having  a 
word  for  "  elder  brother  "  beside  the  ordinary  term  for  brother. 
The  relationship  of  God-parents  and  sponsors  is  quite  as  binding 
as  blood  connection,  and  the  invitation  to  an  American  to  be  God- 
parent to  one  of  their  children  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments 
we  can  receive, — equivalent  to  inviting  you  into  relationship. 

The  Malay,  of  all  classes,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
This  sensitiveness  is  so  keen  that  he  may  be  ruled  by  playing  upon 
it  where  persuasion  or  force  would  fail.  Perhaps  closelv  allied 
to  this  emotional  sensitiveness  is  the  love  of  music  and  dancing. 
Filipinos  of  all  ages  dance  and  learn  music  easily  and  love  it. 
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Practically  every  village  has  a  band  or  orchestra,  even  if  its  in- 
struments are  improvised  from  bamboo.  Even  little  children  play 
the  guitar,  harp,  or  piano  as  if  by  instinct.  Much  of  their  music 
is  Spanish,  though  they  play  by  ear  various  popular  airs  from 
America  which  are  taken  over  by  our  army  bands.  Native  airs 
are  set  in  the  minor  key,  and  beneath  the  tune  often  jangly  and 
discordant  to  the  Caucasian  ear,  there  is  a  plaintive,  yearning 
strain,  soft,  tender  and  sad,  telling  the  story,  not  always  appealing 
to  the  Western  heart,  of  unresisting  resignation  to  Fate  ordained 
from  the  beginning  of  time. 

As  a  people,  they  are  rarely  humorous  or  keenly  witty.  His 
own  fear  of  ridicule  keeps  the  Filipino  from  being  a  joker.  His 
jokes  are  clumsy  and  his  wit  is  awkward  .  Out  of  harmony  with 
his  emotional  sensitiveness,  is  the  cruelty  to  animals  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  use  of  them.  So  too,  with  his  indifference  to  the 
suffering  of  others,  and  his  lack  of  compassion  sometimes  shown 
to  a  fallen  foe.  The  mutilation  of  a  dead  enemy  is  not  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  loss  of  a  limb  in  a  railway  accident,  or  the 
wreck  of  a  vehicle  by  a  frightened  horse,  attracts  a  crowd,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  it  finds  one  person  willing  to  succor  such  dis- 
tress. This  may  be  but  a  manifestation  of  fatalism  and  a  resig- 
nation to  the  inevitable.  He  is  not  easily  moved  to  anger  and 
when  angry  will  often  conceal  it,  enduring  cruel  wrongs  with 
almost  incredible  calmness.  Again  an  insignificant  trifle  will  seem 
to  spur  him  into  fury.  He  loses  control  of  himself  and  shows  the 
unreasoning  spasmodic  rage  of  a  child  striking  madly  at  inanimate 
objects,  or  alike  at  friend  and  foe. 

There  is  no  instinct  stronger  in  him  than  his  love  of  his  home 
pueblo.  Thousands  never  travel  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  roads  to  the  adjoining 
province.  A  political  candidate  can  present  no  more  powerful 
claim  for  preferment  than  sonship  in  the  voter's  native  town.  One 
of  the  strong  claims  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary  on  the  favor 
of  the  people  is  the  fact  that  its  soldiers  are  enlisted  to  serve  in 
their  native  provinces.  Sooner  or  later  the  Filipino  who  wanders 
always  returns  to  his  native  place.  This  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  made  use  of  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  The  picturesque 
bandits  left  over  from  the  insurrection,  or  their  imitators  that  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  since,  when  close  pressed,  circle  towards 
home,  and  are  eventually  captured  or  killed  within  a  few  yards  of 
scenes  that  knew  them  in  childhood. 

No  sojourner  in  the  Philippines  can  fail  to  notice  the  intense 
desire  of  all  classes  of  the  people  for  education.  It  is  the  wish 
of  which  he  will  be  most  constantly  reminded.  Servants,  coach- 
men, laborers,  hundreds  of  them  carry  little  phrase  books  or  short 
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language  methods,  and  are  earnestly  striving  to  learn  English. 
Our  tongue  is  already  more  extensively  understood  than  Spanish. 
The  latter  is  the  language  of  the  educated  adult  Filipino,  but  you 
will  scarcely  find  a  hamlet  so  remote  that  some  child  in  it  does 
not  understand  simple  English.  Public  money  for  education  is  one 
appropriation  never  criticised  by  the  vernacular  press  of  Manila. 
Night  and  day  schools  are  well  attended,  and  in  some  of  the 
former,  local  officials,  overcoming  their  fear  of  ridicule  and  swal- 
lowing their  pride,  have  sat  beside  their  own  children  as  pupils 
learning  English.  Just  what  is  passing  in  the  Oriental  mind  which 
justifies  such  striving,  one  cannot  say.  Many  Americans  believe 
that  it  is  the  eagerness  of  all  classes  to  get  into  some  one  of  the 
professions  and  escape  manual  labor.  The  well  nigh  universal 
ambition  of  youth  in  the  Islands  is  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  the 
country  swarms  with  worthless  pettifoggers.  A  friendlier  view- 
is  that  the  Filipinos  are  thus  getting  a  glimpse  of  better  things, 
and  find  in  their  learning  the  doctrine  for  the  first  time  taught  in 
the  Orient,  that  the  government  belongs  to  the  whole  people. 
Certainly  the  desire  for  education  is  one  of  the  moving  motives 
of  Filipino  life  to-day.  Parents  make  the  most  complete  sac- 
rifices to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  pupils  themselves 
endure  hunger  and  privation  to  secure  learning. 

The  popular  idea  of  our  Oriental  ward  includes  the  belief  that 
his  indolence  bars  him  from  an  agricultural  or  industrial  future. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  easily  lend  himself  to  the  exploitation 
of  his  labor  by  the  outsider,  but  already  some  foreigners  who 
know  how  to  manage  him  are  successful  in  handling  Filipino 
labor  on  a  large  scale.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  native  char- 
acter and  some  deference  to  custom.  He  has  for  many  genera- 
tions taken  his  meals  at  certain  hours,  beginning  work  early  with- 
out food;  stopping  for  breakfast  about  nine;  working  then  until 
about  noon ;  resting  until  two,  and  continuing  work  until  nearly 
dark.  He  desires  to  have  his  board  furnished  him.  He  would 
much  rather  work  a  day  for  fifty  cents  and  twenty-five  cents  worth 
of  rice  and  fish,  than  to  receive  seventy-five  cents  for  the  day.  Tie 
expects  the  legal  holidays  and  the  Saints'  days  for  himself.  His 
reason  for  observing  this  arrangement  of  hours,  meals,  holidavs. 
and  hire  with  board  are  the  same  as  those  of  his  American  em- 
ployer for  desiring  him  to  conform  to  the  practise  of  laborers  in 
America.  Each  clings  to  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
As  to  which  should  meet  the  other's  views, — the  employer  has 
capital  invested  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  everything 
depends  upon  labor.  The  workman  lives  in  a  land  where  the  gods 
have  been  kind;  the  climate  is  balmy;  little  or  no  clothing  is 
needed  and  board  grows  on  the  trees.    To  me  it  seems  the  wise 
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employer  will  conform,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a  sufficient  deference 
to  custom  to  retain  his  laborers  will  prevent  material  success. 
He  will  attach  them  to  him  by  kind  treatment  and  I  know  of  no 
land  in  which  the  personal  allegiance  of  employees  to  their  em- 
ployer means  so  much  as  in  the  Philippines.  Such  handling  of 
labor  by  the  American  planter  will  soon  colonize  around  him  a 
loyal  tenantry  devoted  to  him  and  faithful  to  his  interests,  and  in 
time  will  enable  him  to  sway  them  toward  the  customs  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  Filipino  will  not  do  the  coolie  labor  of  the 
Chinese,  Hindoo,  or  Japanese.  He  will  not  pull  a  rickasha,  nor 
does  he  hitch  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  child  to  the  plow.  He  is  dis- 
inclined to  till  the  fields  without  animals.  Nature  has  been  so 
lavish  that  he  probably  asks  himself,  in  the  slang  of  the  period, 
"  What's  the  use  ?  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  veins  there 
is  the  languor  inherited  from  many  generations  bred  under  tropic 
suns.  And  yet  every  hill  of  rice  of  the  millions  that  grow  each 
year  in  the  Philippines  is  planted  singly  by  hand,  the  planter 
standing  knee  deep  in  mud,  bent  to  the  hips  with  a  torrid  sun 
beating  upon  his  back, — as  slavish  work  in  as  tiresome  a  position 
as  man  can  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  Philippines  supply  the 
hemp  of  the  world,  and  every  bale  with  present  methods  means 
twelve  days'  hard  work  by  one  man  in  stripping  the  fibre  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  cultivation,  transportation  to  the  sea,  pressing,  bal- 
ing and  shipping.  The  Islands  export  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  woven  goods  madfe  by  women  on  hand  looms ;  besides  pillows 
of  tree-cotton ;  pearl  shell ;  edible  birds'  nests ;  gutta  percha ;  wax , 
rattans;  coffee;  sugar;  copra;  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco; 
all  of  which  involve  labor.  The  tobacco  factories,  printing  presses, 
automobiles,  steam  railroads,  electric  street  railways,  and  inter- 
island  shipping  are  worked  by  the  Filipino.  He  has  a  natural 
aptitude  for  machinery  and  is  fond  of  that  work.  He  should  not 
be  too  severely  blamed  for  his  idea  of  the  discredit  to  an  educated 
person  of  manual  labor.  It  came  from  the  Spaniard  and  is  shared 
by  practically  all  civilized  nations  except  our  own.  But  agricul- 
tural and  manual  training  schools  are  teaching  new  views  of  labor. 
Everyday  American  occupation  creates  for  the  Filipino  new  wants 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  through  labor.  As  has  been  said: 
"We  are  making  him  industrious  by  tempting  him  with  new 
luxuries." 

It  is  as  a  host  that  the  Filipino  appears  to  greatest  advantage. 
There  is  none  so  humble,  so  prosperous,  so  untutored,  or  so  cul- 
tured, that  he  does  not  welcome  the  stranger  within  his  gates. 
His  unvarying  hospitality  is  traditional.  .Whether  it  is  to  offer 
you  sleep  on  a  beautifully  carved  four-poster  bed  in  a  grand  old 
mansion,  or  to  give  you  a  straw  mat  and  space  on  the  floor  among 
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his  family  in  the  only  room  he  owns,  he  freely  gives  you  the  best 
that  he  has,  sacrificing,  if  necessary,  his  own  comfort  to  do  it.  It 
is  given,  too,  with  every  sign  of  good  breeding ;  there  is  no  false 
modesty,  no  apology  for  poverty,  but  he  and  his  are  "  at  your 
disposition,"  and  you  have  but  "  taken  possession  of  your  house  " 
as  the  Spanish  phrases  have  it.  If  he  is  the  principal  official  in 
his  town,  the  privilege  of  entertaining  you  is  one  of  the  dearest 
prerogatives  of  his  office.  Your  comfort  and  pleasure  are  the 
prime  considerations  for  the  time  of  your  visit.  Any  one  who 
has  enjoyed  such  kindness  will  testify  that  in  this  beautiful  trait 
of  his  race  the  Filipino  stands  well  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
hospitable  peoples  of  the  world.  The  charm  of  such  winning 
hospitality  lingers  long  with  you.  In  time,  it  tempers  disappoint- 
ment at  ingratitude  and  wasted  endeavor,  and  softens  the  memory 
of  weary  days  and  tropic  suns. 

No  one  who  studies  the  Filipino  can  fail  to  note  the  influence 
on  his  character  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  his  contact  with 
the  Latin  civilization.  He  is  the  only  Christian  of  the  Malay  race, 
and  he  turns  toward  Europe  and  America  for  his  ideals  in  civiliza- 
tion and  government.  His  Christianity  places  him  in  a  class 
apart  from  any  other  Asiatic,  and  with  his  face  set  toward  the 
Occident  in  his  political  hopes  and  aspirations,  he  constitutes  a 
different  problem  from  any  worked  out  under  Great  Britain,  by 
whose  skill  in  handling  alien  races  we  are  sometimes  told  that  we 
should  profit.  Education  in  the  English  language;  the  constant 
travel  between  the  Islands  and  America,  with  hundreds  of  Fili- 
pino students  returning  after  several  years  of  the  most  impression- 
able period  of  their  lives  spent  in  our  country,  must  in  a  few  years 
very  noticeably  affect  the  character  of  the  Filipino  people.  Their 
really  admirable  qualities  will  endure,  and  some  sterner  attributes, 
including  greater  stability,  will  be  added.  The  commercial  pros- 
perity now  believed  to  be  dawning  will  greatly  modify  Filipino 
views  of  their  own  welfare.  Time,  too,  will  soften  the  bitterness 
bound  to  have  followed  the  insurrection.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
the  sincerity  of  our  Government  toward  the  Filipinos  to  believe 
that  their  best  friends  have  faith  that  when  they  are  some  day 
fitted  for  popular  self-government,  they  will  be  drawn  by  ties 
that  will  bind,  into  a  choice  of  relation  with  the  United  States, 
like  that  of  Australia  or  Canada  to  the  remainder  of  the  British 
Empire,  not  desiring  separation,  and  realizing  that  independence, 
no  matter  how  near  or  how  remote,  would  be  disastrous.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  had  not  prepared  an  ad- 
dress for  us ;  but,  by  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  Business  Com- 
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mittec,  he  has  consented  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  Philippines.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Hon  M.  E.  Dris- 
coll,  of  Syracuse,  Member  of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  Taft 
party  visiting  the  Islands  in  1905. 

OUR  UNFORTUNATE  PHILIPPINE  EXPERIMENT 

REMARKS  OF  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  E.  DRISCOLL 

Two  years  ago  I  was  at  this  Conference  and  spoke  a  few  minutes 
on  the  Philippine  question.  My  remarks  got  into  the  press,  and 
shortly  thereafter  I  was  invited  by  the  Anti-Imperialist  Society  of 
Boston  to  make  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall.  On  account  of  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  that  old  hall  I  would  rather 
speak  there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  except  in  this 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  assembly  chamber.  But  on  account 
of  my  notion  of  the  anti-imperialist  principles  I  was  not  exactly 
in  accord  with  them,  and  therefore  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 
I  am  on  the  same  platform  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  propo- 
sition on  which  I  stood  two  years  ago.  I  am  one  of  that  very  large 
and  rapidly  growing  class  of  American  citizens  who  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  we  ever  got  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  time  when  we  are  honorably  out  of  them. 

I  am  aware  that  this  Conference  is  composed  of  kind-hearted 
and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  pleasure  in 
extending  the  hand  of  sympathy  and  help  to  inferior  and  dependent 
peoples,  and  therefore  you  may  not  be  entirely  in  accord  with 
my  remarks.  I  doubt  if  you  were  two  years  ago.  But  you  have 
heard  the  statement  that  we  want  a  little  dispute  and  contention 
here;  that  we  are  not  looking  for  entire  harmony  and  agreement 
on  any  proposition  that  is  submitted.  (Mr.  Smiley :  That  is  so.) 
Therefore  I  was  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
bone  of  contention.  (Mr.  Smiley :  We  always  want  to  hear  both 
sides  in  this  house.) 

I  am  aware  that  our  good  people  say  the  Philippines  fell  into 
our  lap  as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Spain,  and  that  we  are  a 
great  people  and  must  bear  our  share  of  the  white  man's  burden. 
That  may  be  true,  but  I  still  believe  there  were  some  selfish 
motives  in  this  country  when  we  took  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  it  was  not  all  on  account  of  love  for  our  fellow  beings, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  our  share  of  the  white  man's 
burden  and  doing  our  share  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the 
world  that  we  became  entangled  in  the  Orient.  All  of  the  really 
white-skinned  people  who  now  inhabit  the  globe  are  derived  from 
the  northwestern  part  of  Europe — a  small  spot  on  the  map  of  the 
fearth — and  yet  they  practically  dominate  the  world,  and  have  for 
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centuries,  and  aside  from  Japan  will  in  the  future.  Those  white 
people  of  northwestern  Europe  since  they  ceased  to  be  sea  pirates 
have  become  landgrabbers.  The  love  of  land  is  very  strong  in 
the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  hearts 
of  the  white  people  generally. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  the  fire  of  battle  was  in  our 
people's  blood,  and  the  lust  for  expansion  and  acquisition  was  in 
their  hearts.  They  thought  there  would  be  some  advantage  to 
us  in  the  possession  of  the  Philippines ;  that  they  would  open  the 
door  of  trade  of  the  Orient,  and  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
see  "  Old  Glory  "  waving  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  The 
temper  of  our  people  was  such  that  President  McKinley  yielded 
to  the  clamor  and  consented  to  the  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  From  a  financial,  business,  economical  and  strategic 
point  of  view  we  got  a  big  white  elephant  on  our  hands  when  we 
appropriated  them.  We  will  leave  the  question  of  philanthropy 
out  for  the  present.  They  have  cost  us  somewhere  from  five  hun- 
dred millions  to  a  billion  dollars  up  to  date.  No  one  can  tell 
the  exact  cost,  for  no  two  can  agree  on  the  method  of  computation 
of  our  expenses.  We  are  maintaining  over  there  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  American  soldiers  and  about  six  thousand  Fill* 
pino  soldiers  under  American  officers,  and  they  are  costing  us 
nearly  twenty  millions  a  year.  We  also  keep  a  detachment  of  our 
navy  in  the  islands  at  heavy  expense  for  their  pay  and  mainten- 
ance. Under  our  new  tariff  law  we  allow  them  to  import  into 
this  country  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  and  tobacco  which  if  im- 
ported by  other  countries  would  pay  a  revenue  duty  of  many 
millions  a  year.  That  is  practically  a  gift,  because  reciprocity  will 
not  amount  to  very  much.  The  Filipinos  do  not  like  the  Ameri- 
cans. That  is  natural.  Great  nations  have  reduced  weak  ones 
to  submission,  but  no  powerful  nation  ever  pounded  a  weak  one  in- 
to love  and  affection.  They  prefer,  naturally,  to  trade  with  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan  and  China,  and  whatever  trade 
they  give  to  the  merchants  of  our  country  is  given  grudgingly. 
Our  Government  guarantees  their  bonds  for  railroad  construction, 
and  in  many  respects  we  are  under  expense  on  account  of  our 
occupation  over  there.  But  I  do  not  mind  the  expense  in  dollars 
and  cents.  We  are  a  great  nation  and  do  not  feel  it.  But  they  are 
a  burden  and  a  source  of  weakness  in  many  ways;  and  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  they  are  a  menace  to  our  civilization  and 
political  institutions. 

This  is  a  Government  by  majorities;  that  is  a  government  by 
force;  for  if  our  army  and  navy  were  withdrawn  our  authority 
there  would  be  short  lived.  Our  soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians 
in  the  Islands  who  become  accustomed  to  government  maintained 
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by  military  force  cannot  help  being  somewhat  influenced  thereby, 
and  can  hardly  be  as  good  citizens  of  this  nation  where  we  are 
striving  to  maintain  the  ideals  on  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 
A  life  of  even  two  years  in  that  climate  is  somewhat  deteriorating 
to  any  constitution,  even  the  best,  and  no  matter  how  strong  our 
young  men  are  when  they  go  there,  when  they  return  many  of 
them  apply  for  pensions  and  some  of  them  get  on  the  pay  roll 
while  they  are  still  young,  and  will  remain  perhaps  for  fifty  years 
as  pensioners  of  Uncle  Samuel.  That  condition  of  dependency 
is  no  benefit  to  those  young  men.  It  were  better,  much  better, 
for  any  young  man  to  have  his  health  and  rely  on  himself  than 
to  become  a  pensioner  on  the  Government,  trying  every  year  to 
increase  his  allowance  by  additional  and  stronger  affidavits  as  to 
the  condition  of  his  health. 

Again,  our  young  men  over  there  are  away  from  home,  from 
our  country  and  all  moral  restraints,  and  their  association  with 
Filipino  women  does  not  improve  them  for  domestic  life  in  this 
country.  They  treat  those  women  as  slaves  and  inferiors  and  call 
them  niggers.  That  sort  of  relations  cannot  improve  their  char- 
acter and  make  them  better  citizens  or  better  husbands. 

I  am  not  here  to  cry  over  spilled  milk,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  believe  in  the  policy  adopted  by  President  Taft.  He 
is  a  big  man,  big-bodied,  big-brained  and  big-hearted.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  was  with  him,  as  the  Chairman  said,  four  years  ago 
on  his  trip  through  the  Philippines.  I  heard  him  make  many 
speeches  to  those  people,  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  His 
policy  was  to  do  everything  possible  in  order  to  raise  them  up 
educationally,  politically,  industrially,  morally,  and  in  every  way, 
so  that  they  may.be  able  to  maintain  a  reasonably  sound  form  of 
government  for  themselves;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  competent 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  law  and  order  and  protect  life 
and  property,  to  withdraw  the  American  occupation,  bid  them 
Godspeed,  and  let  them  work  out  their  own  political  destiny  in 
their  own  way  and  without  foreign  interference.  With  that  policy 
I  am  entirely  in  accord,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  of  all  the  progress 
they  are  making  under  our  teachers.  But  I  believe  the  teaching 
should  be  industrial  and  mechanical  rather  than  in  books,  because 
the  ordinary  young  Filipino  who  learns  some  English  wants  to 
do  fancy  work,  or  become  a  clerk  in  an  office  where  he  can  wear 
starched  clothes  instead  of  working  with  his  hands,  on  the  land 
or  in  the  shop. 

Those  people  in  the  Philippines  are  small,  weak  and  feeble. 
They  are  the  result  of  that  climate  and  environment.  The  men 
are  only  about  half  size,  the  chickens  only  half  size,  the  eggs  are 
not  half  size,  and  the  horses  are  hardly  half  size ;  but  they  are 
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the  most  balky  and  ugly  little  animals  I  ever  saw.  You  can  im- 
port to  those  Islands  large  horses  from  America,  Australia  or  Man- 
churia, and  when  they  are  inbred  for  a  few  generations  they  will 
shrink  to  half  size.  It  is  the  result  of  the  Philippine  climate.  If 
we  were  over  there  we  would  not  want  to  work  any  more  than 
they  do.  The  American  people  in  that  climate  and  environment 
would  probably  degenerate  to  half  size,  and  possibly  they  would 
become  a  worse  breed  of  beings  than  are  the  present  Filipinos. 

My  friend,  the  Vice-President,  said  it  was  right  for  the  white 
man  to  drive  the  red  man  out.  Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
it  was  necessary  and  inevitable,  because  the  red  men  had  more 
then  their  proper  proportion  of  the  world's  acreage.  The  Islands 
are  fairly  thickly  settled,  and  the  people  have  no  more  than  their 
proportion  of  the  world's  land ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Taft — "the  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos."  Besides  if  every  living  thing  in  the 
Islands  were  destroyed  there  would  be  no  benefit  to  white  men 
because  they  could  not  live  there.  The  climate  is  still  worse  for 
white  women,  and  worse  yet  for  white  children.  We  could  not 
occupy,  and  prosper  in,  those  islands  in  the  way  we  do  in  the  lands 
taken  from  the  red  man. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  our  Government  to  secure  from 
all  the  powerful  and  aggressive  nations  a  convention  to  keep  hands 
off  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  most  powerful  nation  of  all,  and 
its  wish  would  be  respected  because  of  its  power;  and  all  the 
nations  for  the  sake  of  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  would  be  glad  to  recognize  the  Philippines  as  neutral 
territory,  or  as  an  independent  people.  If  we  could  accomplish 
this  end  and  establish  the  Filipinos  as  an  independent  Republic 
in  the  Orient  it  would  be  a  glorious  event  in  our  historv. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  not  in  a  spirit  of  censure  or  criticism, 
but  I  have  settled  convictions  that  we  made  a  mistake  when  we 
jrot  into  the  Philippine  entanglement,  and  the  sooner  we  can  get 
out  of  it  the  better  for  this  countrv  and  for  its  political  institu- 
tions. Our  people  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  Philippines  or 
the  expense  which  thev  entail,  because  they  are  far  removed,  and 
we  are  rich  and  do  not  feel  the  cost.  Mv  hope  is  that  they  may 
consider  the  question  carefullv  in  all  its  bearings,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  when  we  can  honorably  withdraw  our  occupation. 
American  sentiment  will  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  it. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  in  crving  over  spilled  milk  or  com- 
plainine  of  the  past,  but  T  do  believe  in  our  people  aiming  at  a 
time  with  reference  to  the  Philippines  when  we  can  let  go  and 
withdraw  the  American  occupation  and  set  them  up  in  a  govern- 
ment bv  themselves. 
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Immediately  after  the  battle  oi  Manila  President  McKinley  did 
not  want  to  keep  the  Islands.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  that. 
He  was  in  favor  of  occupying  a  single  island,  or  part  of  a  large 
island,  with  a  good  natural  harbor,  without  improvements,  and 
of  constructing  our  own  improvements  and  retaining  it  perma- 
nently for  an  American  naval,  coaling  and  commercial  station,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  trade  in  the  East,  and  surrendering  the  balance 
of  the  Islands  to  the  Filipino  people.  I  believe  in  that  policy; 
of  taking  possession  of  Alongapo  on  Subig  Bay,  or  some  other 
natural  harbor,  putting  on  our  own  improvements,  and  retaining 
it  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  strategic  point,  and  in  surrendering 
the  rest  of  the  Islands  to  the  people  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably 
competent  to  govern  themselves.  And  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
must  be  able  to  govern  themselves  in  the  way  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  govern  themselves.  That  is  asking  too  much.  No 
tropical  people  have  ever  yet  shown  that  they  possessed  the  re- 
quisite qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  maintain  a  high  class  form 
of  government.  No  Asiatic  people  ever  have;  and  we  cannot 
expect  the  Filipinos  will  immediately  maintain  as  high  a  standard 
of  government  as  we  do,  or  maintain  that  high  standard  of  civili- 
zation. But  if  they  must  be  permanently  governed  by  a  small  pro- 
portion of  their  own  people  who  are  recognized  as  the  educated 
class,  or  governed  by  our  soldiers,  I  would  rather  they  would  be 
governed  by  their  own  people;  because  I  do  not  want  the  great 
Republic  to  enter  upon  a  permanent  policy  of  government  of  a 
foreign  people  by  force,  which  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  institutions.  It  cannot  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  a  republic  here  and  an  empire  there.  I  am 
old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  treat 
our  Magna  Charta  and  organic  law  as  a  mere  formula  and  a 
rubber  rag.  I  believe  that  we  should  still  cling  to  the  pillars  of 
liberty  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic ;  that  we  should 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  pole  star  of  our  political  institutions.  And  in  this  rapid  age 
of  expansion  and  commercialism,  gold  and  steel,  greed  and  aggres- 
sion we  should  continue  to  keep  before  our  minds  and  the  minds 
of  our  people  the  traditions,  ideals,  sentiments  and  principles  on 
which  the  great  Republic  was  founded.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


f  ourtb  Session 

Thursday  Evening,  October  21st,  1909 


The  Chairman:  The  Philippine  discussion  of  this  morning 
is  to  be  continued  this  evening.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  first  speaker  Professor  George  H.  Blakeslee  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  who  has  made  a  tour  of  the  Philippines 
for  the  purpose  of  study. 

AMERICA'S  PHILIPPINE  POLICY  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 

FAR  EAST 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  BLAKESLEE 

There  is  a  movement  of  vital  importance  taking  place  in 
the  Far  East.  There  is  a  change  going  on,  constituting  an 
epoch  of  much  the  same  significance  in  the  Orient  as  was  the 
Renaissance  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  Far  East  is  coming 
to  the  stage  of  constitutional  self-government.  This  means 
that  each  of  the  great  countries  of  the  East  will  eventually 
control  at  least  its  own  local  affairs;  and  control  them  by  a 
government  in  which  the  people  shall  express  themselves  by 
constitutional  means. 

This  advance  is  merely  in  accord  with  the  natural  law  of 
governmental  evolution  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  history  of 
Europe.  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
day,  Europe,  as  a  whole,  has  passed  through  three  distinct  stages: 
first,  Feudalism;  then,  Absolutism ;  ancj  finally  Constitutionalism. 
Asia  is  doing  to-day  substantially  what  Europe  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  A  little  over  a  century  ago, 
there  was  not  a  single  leading  power  in  Continental  Europe 
which  had  a  constitutional  form  of  government;  to-day  every 
country,  even  including  Russia  and  Turkey,  has  some  form 
of  Constitution. 

This  epoch — this  constitution-securing  epoch — which  Europe 
is  just  completing,  Asia  is  just  beginning.  This  should  occasion 
no  surprise,  for,  in  a  general  way,  Asia  has  had  much  the  same 
governmental  evolution  as  has  Europe.  A  study  of  the  East 
will  show  that  the  great  countries  of  that  continent,  Japan, 
China  and  India,  have  had  their  era  of  Feudalism,  and  their 
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era  of  Absolutism;  these  naturally  are  followed  by  an  era  of 
Constitutionalism . 

This  great  era  the  Far  East  has  already  entered.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  not  a  single  state  in  Asia  had  any  form  of  constitu- 
tion; to-day,  with  the  insignificant  exception  of  Siam  and 
Afghanistan,  every  independent  country  on  the  continent 
either  has  a  constitution  or  has  decreed  the  establishment  of 
one.  Just  twenty  years  ago  a  constitution  was  declared  in 
force  in  Japan.  Four  years  ago  Russia  granted  the  famous 
October  constitution;  and  the  people  of  Siberia  now  elect  dele- 
gates who  represent  them  upon  the  floor  of  the  national  Russian 
Duma.  Three  years  ago  the  people  established  a  constitution 
in  Persia,  and  up  to  the  present  have  maintained  it  against 
cunning  and  force.  Within  the  past  year  Turkey,  which  is 
entirely  Asiatic  in  race  and  civilization,  and  very  largely  so 
geographically,  has  overthrown  its  old  absolutism  and  formed 
a  constitutional  government. 

In  China  a  constitution  has  been  solemnly  promised  by  the 
Imperial  power.  September  and,  1906,  the  Empress  Dowager 
issued  the  decree:  "  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  making  China  a 
constitutional  government."  Already  local  representation  has 
been  established:  a  year  ago  this  last  August  there  met  in 
Tien  Tsien  the  first  popularly  elected  Assembly  ever  officially 
constituted  in  China.  Just  a  week  ago,  according  to  the  papers, 
a  new  Imperial  edict  was  issued,  authorizing  Assemblies  to 
convene  in  the  several  provinces.  These  in  turn  will  elect  mem- 
bers to  an  Imperial  Assembly  whose  task  it  will  be  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  whole  Empire.  And  so  China  has  come 
into  line.  Thus  to-day  every  one  of  the  leading  independent 
states  of  Asia — Japan,  Russia,  China,  Persia  and  Turkey — are 
either  constitutional  or  are  becoming  so. 

This  trend  towards  constitutionalism  is  also  seen  in  the 
countries  which  are  held  as  dependencies  or  colonies  of  some 
Western  Power.  It  is  seen  in  India,  which  is  to-day  struggling 
to  obtain  self-government.  The  present  unrest  there  is  not 
ephemeral;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  agitators;  but  it  is  profound 
and  fundamental.  That  England  can,  in  the  old  absolute  way, 
forever  govern  this  capable  and  highly  civilized  people  against 
their  strong  and  increasing  opposition  is  unthinkable.  As 
Goldwin  Smith  very  recently  declared  in  speaking  of  the  future 
of  English  dominion  in  India:  "  Some  day  the  end  must 
come." 

Some  day  India  must  have  control  of  her  own  local  govern- 
ment; it  is  decreed  by  the  immutable  laws  of  governmental 
evolution.  In  the  mean  time,  until  India  is  prepared  for  this, 
must  England  either,  on  the  one  hand,  continue  to  carry  on  an 
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increasingly  hopeless  struggle  to  maintain  her  present  abso- 
lutistic  regime,  or,  on  the  other,  withdraw  in  the  near  future, 
and  perhaps  leave  India  to  be  racked  and  torn  by  years  of  the 
same  kind  of  civil  wars  that  followed  the  breakdown  of  the 
Mogul  Empire?  There  is  an  alternative;  and  this  is  found  in 
America's  Philippine  policy. 

This  policy  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment of  dependencies.  It  is  based  upon  new  conceptions — 
upon  principles  which  alone  meet  the  demands  of  these  resistless 
laws  of  governmental  progress  which  have  just  been  traced. 
America  aims  neither  at  exploiting  a  dependent  people,  as  most 
colonizing  states  have  done  in  the  past;  nor  at  ruling  them 
permanently,  in  their  interest  but  against  their  wishes,  as 
England  believes  she  is  doing  in  India  and  Egypt;  nor  in  allow- 
ing them  to  run  wild,  while  they  are  still  in  the  school-age  of 
nations,  as  the  so-called  Anti-Imperialists  would  do;  but  America 
aims  at  taking  a  dependent  people  by  the  hand  and  leading  them 
slowly  and  gradually  along  the  pathway  well  marked  by  the 
footprints  of  the  most  highly  developed  nations,  until  they  are 
fully  prepared  to  enter  the  great  field  of  constitutional  self- 
government. 

To  attempt  to  rule  over  a  dependent  civilized  people  forever, 
is  simply  hopeless:  to  leave  them  entirely  to  themselves  until 
they  may  be  fitted  for  constitutional  self-government,  is  unwise. 
The  world  is  coming  every  decade  to  be  more  and  more  a  family 
of  races;  and  the  race  children  in  this  world  family — children 
in  need  of  development  and  yet  in  the  school  age — should  be 
under  instruction  as  much  as  the  children  in  the  cities  of  America. 
It  must,  however,  be  a  school  in  which  there  is  finally  a  grad- 
uation, and  from  which  the  race  child  may  pass,  sufficiently 
matured,  to  take  his  place  as  a  man  in  the  world.  The  Western 
Powers  have  been  school  teachers  to  the  East  for  over  four 
hundred  years;  but  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  school- 
teacher which  ever  founded  a  school  in  which  a  race  child  may 
look  definitely  forward  to  graduation,  and  to  a  time  when  its 
school  days  shall  be  over. 

America's  Colonial  policy  is,  in  its  ultimate  aim,  as  well  as 
in  the  means  adapted  for  carrying  it  out,  fundamentally  and 
profoundly  different  from  those  of  the  other  colonizing  powers. 
This  is  usually  recognized  by  students  of  the  subject.  Alleyne 
Ireland,  the  well-known  English  colonial  authority  says: 
4t  Broadly  speaking  the  American  policy  in  regard  to  the  control 
and  development  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  adopted  by  every  other  nation.     *     *     *  " 

But  the  American  policy,  which  was  originally  opposed  and 
well-nigh  laughed  at  by  the  colonial  administrators  of  other 
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nations,  has  more  recently  been  followed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  India.  Ten  years  ago,  the  English  were,  upon 
the  whole,  well  contented  with  the  character  and  methods  of 
their  Indian  administration;  to-day  there  is  a  general  appre- 
hension among  thinking  people  that  the  old  absolutistic  policy 
is  breaking  down,  and  that  something  new  in  principle  must  be 
adopted.  The  great  English  explorer  and  colonial  authority, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  says  in  a  heart-searching  review  in  this 
August's  "  Nineteenth  Century;"  "  It  seems  to  me  that  unless 
we  can  *  *  *  admit  the  demand  of  the  black,  brown 
and  yellow  peoples  under  our  sway  for  a  voice — and  a  slowly 
increasing  voice — in  their  own  destinies,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  face  an  awful  national  rebellion  in  India  and  an  uprising  of 
the  negroes  throughout  British  Africa.' '  This  new  policy 
which  Sir  Harry  Johnston  believes  England  must  adopt,  the 
policy  of  giving  to  dependent  peoples  "a  voice — and  a  slowly 
increasing  voice — in  their  own  destinies  " — this  is  merely  the 
American  policy  in  the  Philippines.  Another  English  colonial 
authority  has  declared  within  the  past  four  months:  "  We 
must  give  them  (the  people  of  India)  a  reasonable  share,  com- 
mercially and  politically,  in  their  own  concerns.  This  up  to 
the  present  time  we  certainly  have  not  done.  *  *  *  The 
whole  of  the  system  on  which  we  govern  India  must,  in  fact, 
be  reconstituted  afresh."  Even  the  British  Government  itself 
has  come  to  feel  that  something  different  must  be  done:  this 
past  year  it  was  moved  in  Parliament  that  comprehensive 
measures  of  reform  were  necessary  in  the  direction  of  giving 
the  people  of  India  control  over  their  own  affairs;  at  about  the 
same  time  it  was  urged  in  Parliament  that  the  Indian  people 
should  be  permitted  to  elect  a  body  of  native  representatives. 

But  the  significance  of  America's  Philippine  policy  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  famous  reform  which  Lord  Morley  has  just 
introduced  into  India — for  these  reforms,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  are  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  the  American  methods 
in  the  Philippines.  In  certain  of  the  highest  advisory  and 
executive  councils  of  India  one  or  two  natives  have  been 
appointed — not  elected — and  in  the  consultative  assemblies 
in  the  provinces,  the  natives  are  given  the  majority;  and  many 
of  the  members  are  elected.  These  councils  do  not,  however, 
possess  full  legislative  power,  as  does  the  Philippine  Assembly. 
Lord  Morley's  reforms,  in  short,  increase  somewhat — perhaps 
one  should  say,  considerably — the  native  representation  in  the 
Government  of  India,  but  they  go  but  a  relatively  short  distance 
along  the  path  which  America  is  treading  in  the  Far  East. 
And  there  still  remains  this  profound  difference:  the  United 
States  publicly  aims  at  fitting  the  Philippines  for  self-govern- 
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ment;   England   never  has,   and   does  not  to-day,   make   any 
such  promise  in  regard  to  India. 

In  the  general  and  relatively  rapid  transformation  from 
absolutism  to  Constitutionalism  which  is  taking  place  in  Asia, 
the  American  policy  is  absolutely  the  only  one  which  will  suf- 
ficiently satisfy  the  native  peoples  so  that  they  will  give  up  their 
agitation  for  immediate  independence  and  cooperate  willingly 
with  the  sovereign  power  in  the  developing  of  their  nation,  till 
the  time  shall  come  when  it  will  be  fully  ready  for  complete 
self-government.  This  has  been  true  in  the  Philippines;  the 
grant  of  a  national  assembly  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
put  an  end  to  insurrection  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  islands. 
To-day,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  probably  desire  immediate 
independence,  the  leaders  are,  nevertheless,  working  har- 
moniously with  the  American  authorities,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  policy  of  training  their  people  for  Constitutional  self-rule. 

As  for  India,  Mr.  Gokhale,  probably  the  best  known  native 
leader,  has  very  recently  declared  that  the  additional  amount 
of  self-government  granted  by  Lord  Morley's  reforms  *4  had 
saved  India  from  drifting  into  chaos."  Yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  concessions  fall  far  behind  those  given  in  the  Philippines. 
Sir  Henry  Cotton  declares,  in  an  article  which  appeared  but 
a  few  days  ago,  that  the  leaders  of  India,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
wish  separation  from  Great  Britain.  "  They  desire  to  obtain 
self-government  and  the  detailed  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Their  ideal  is  that  India  may  ultimately  be  placed  in 
a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  the  Empire. "  Since  Lord  Morley's  relatively  small  con- 
cessions have  done  so  much,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  say  that  a 
complete  following  of  America's  policy  would  make  the  present 
Indian  crisis  no  longer  acute  nor  dangerous. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  in  Egypt,  which  may  well 
be  called  Asiatic,  for  it  is  so  in  race  and  civilization.  It,  too, 
is  profoundly  and  growingly  dissatisfied.  It,  however,  demands 
not  so  much  the  expulsion  of  the  British,  as,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  recent  Egyptian  petition  to  the  English  Government, 
41  some  Parliamentary  control  of  their  own  affairs."  The 
petition  states  further;  "  We  appeal,  *  *  *  with  con- 
fidence to  the  support  of  the  British  public  in  our  desire  to  obtain 
a  sort  of  representative  assembly  with  limited  powers."  This 
is  substantially  what  America  is  granting  in  the  Philippines. 

In  summary — the  Far  East  is  passing  rapidly  to  the  stage 
of  constitutional  self-government;  this  means  that,  sooner  or 
later,  each  leading  country,  whether  now  independent  or  depen- 
dent, must  control  its  own  local  affairs.  This  result  cannot  be 
permanently  prevented,  for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  historic 
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evolution.  America's  Colonial  Policy  is  the  only  one  which  is 
in  harmony  with  this  law;  for  it  is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  dependent  peoples  who  are  in  the  transition  period,  preparing 
for  self-rule.  Further,  recent  developments  show  that  the 
best  of  the  old  Colonial  policies — the  British — is  now  breaking 
down  in  the  Far  East,  but  that  America's  policy  would  reasonably 
well  satisfy  the  dependent  states.  Finally — and  this  is  the  high- 
est tribute — Great  Britain  has  now  been  compelled  to  follow 
America's  Philippine  policy  in  her  dependent  Empire  of  India. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Dr.  J.  D.  Burks, 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
who  spent  six  months  in  the  Philippines  as  special  Commis- 
tioner  of  the  United  States  to  study  the  schools  of  the  Islands. 

EVIDENCES  OF  FILIPINO  SATISFACTION  WITH 
AMERICAN  CONTROL 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  J.  D.  BURKS 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  has  correctly  stated  the 
subject  that  I  had  set  for  myself  this  evening,  and  I  hope  still 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  announced.  However,  in  view  of 
certain  statements  made  this  morning  by  Congressman  Driscoll, 
with  your  very  kind  consent  and  I  am  sure  with  his  I  shall 
assume  the  privilege  of  disagreeing  radically  with  him  regarding 
an  argument  which  I  feel  sure  is  based  upon  a  fallacy  of  funda- 
mental and  very  far-reaching  significance  in  our  national  life. 
I  shall  therefore  review  in  a  somewhat  summary  way  the  evi- 
dences of  Filipino  satisfaction  with  American  control  and  then 
shall  attempt  to  make  an  answer  which  I  know  our  friend  from 
Congress  will  accept  wholly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

I  desire  at  the  outset  to  disclaim  any  pretension  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the  American  regime 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;  for  I  was  there  only  a  few  short 
months.  I  can  say,  however,  that  I  did  make  an  honest  effort 
to  get  at  some  of  the  facts.  To  secure  a  proper  appreciation 
by  the  American  people  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  Orient  at  large,  what  is  most  needed 
is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  regarding  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  islands  and  of  the  spirit  and  efficiency  with 
which  our  government  is  attempting  to  meet  those  conditions. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Filipino  people 
toward  the  American  regime  is  of  two  different  kinds.  First, 
there  is  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Filipino  people  themselves. 
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Second,  there  is  the  indirect  evidence  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  people.  I  am  confident  that  the  every-day  conduct  of  the 
people  is  often  more  convincing  and  more  true  than  any  explicit 
utterances  that  they  may  have  made.  To  the  indirect  evidence 
may  be  added  the  statements  of  Americans  and  other  foreign 
observers  who  x  by  long  residence  in  the  islands  have  become 
acquainted  with  conditions  prevailing  there  and  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Filipino  people. 

In  considering  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Filipino  people, 
it  must  be  recalled  that  there  are  three  social  classes  in  the 
Philippines  with  which  we  must  reckon.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  upper,  or  so-called  cacique  class — the  bosses.  The  second 
is  the  middle  class  of  self-respecting,  self-supporting  families; 
without  great  wealth  or  conspicuous  social  position.  The  third 
is  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  and  dependent  men  and  women; 
the  so-called  too  or  peasant  class  who  make  up  the  great  bulk 
.  of  the  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  of  the  eight  million 
people  in  these  islands,  seven  and  one-half  million  belong  to 
the  third  class.  As  might  be  expected,  the  third  class  has  little 
direct  testimony  to  offer.  As  a  class,  the  people  of  this  group 
are  so  submerged  in  ignorance  as  not  to  comprehend  even 
the  meaning  of  independence.  They  look  to  the  cacique — the 
boss — for  direction  in  ail  matters  concerning  their  economic 
and  political  welfare  and  so  long  as  they  have  enough  rice  to 
supply  their  simple  wants,  they  are  not  likely  to  concern  them- 
selves with  matters  relating  to  the  control  of  the  islands  by 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  middle  class  in  Filipino 
society.  In  a  measure  this  is  true;  and  it  is  the  great  weakness 
of  Filipino  society.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  number  of 
men  who  ultimately  will  constitute  a  substantial  middle  class; 
and  in  this  class  lies  the  hope  of  a  Filipino  democracy.  I  inter- 
viewed about  a  hundred  men  of  this  group  in  various  communi- 
ties— tailors,  postmen,  shop-keepers,  small  land  owners,  and 
other  men  of  that  type,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  those  men 
were  quite  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  American  regime. 
Some  of  these  men,  to  be  sure,  look  forward  somewhat  vaguely 
to  a  time  when  a  national  consciousness  and  a  national  integrity 
may  be  realized ;  but  they  remember  well  the  time  when  forced 
military  service,  confiscation  of  property,  and  military  terror- 
ism were  employed  in  the  name  of  freedom.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  men  appreciate  the  present  regime  of  prosperity, 
order  and  safety. 

In  the  middle  class  might  be  placed  the  Filipino  teachers, 
of  whom  there  are  now  about  six  thousand.    With  a  very  large 
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number  of  these  it  was  my  privilege  to  talk  directly  and  con- 
fidentially, and  I  am  prepared  to  s^y  that  the  great  mass  of 
Filipino  teachers  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  American 
program. 

There  remains  then  the  first  class —  the  cacique  or  wealthy 
class — for  us  to  consider.  To  this  class,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, belong  the  members  of  the  Filipino  assembly.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  interview  about  twenty  of  the  fifty  members  of 
the  assembly.  With  but  few  exceptions  these  men  favor  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  political 
control  of  the  islands.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing a  stable,  safe,  and  sound  Filipino  government  that  is 
recognized  by  these  men  is  that  of  inducing  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  from  the  islands.  These  men,  the  political  leaders 
of  the  people,  seem  to  have  not  the  remotest  realization  of  the 
enormous  difficulties  involved  in  working  out  a  constructive 
national  program  for  a  people  without  even  a  common  lan- 
guage; without  common  traditions  or  laws;  easily  torn  by 
internal  jealousy  and  dissension  as  shown  so  conspicuously 
during  the  insurrection  following  American  occupation;  exposed 
to  foreign  interference  on  every  side;  possessing  no  experience 
in  the  administration  of  autonomous  government,  excepting 
the  recent  brief  experience  under  American  tutelage.  The 
naive  attitude  of  the  men  in  the  assembly  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  remark  of  one  of  the  members  who  observed  that  "  the 
Filipino  people  have  all  the  elements  of  a  successful  republic 
at  hand.  They  have  a  few  men  habituated  to  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  the  great  body  of  people  habituated  to  implicit 
obedience."  These  two  factors,  he  believed,  constitute  the 
great  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  these  men,  the  caciques,  whose  voices 
reach  us  over  the  breadth  of  a  great  ocean.  They  are  the  men 
who  control  the  native  press;  who  dictate  the  public  policies;  who 
control  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  islands.  It  is  quite  natural 
for  us  to  interpret  these  voices  as  the  voice  of  the  people  which 
Western  tradition  has  identified  with  the  voice  of  God.  Let  me 
assure  you,  however,  that  it  is  neither  the  voice  of  the  people, 
nor  the  voice  of  God;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  cacique. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  these  men,  with  traditions  of 
class  privilege  and  power,  should  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
program  of  the  United  States  which  undertakes  to  give  a  "  square 
deal  "  to  every  man,  regardless  of  wealth,  social  status,  or  polit- 
ical prestige.  To  these  men  it  does  seem  as  if  the  very  founda- 
tions of  their  social  order  were  being  undermined  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  immediate 
independence  "  until  they  awaken  to  the  fact  that  independence 
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is  more  than  a  name;  that  any  independence  worth  possessing 
must  be  achieved,  not  merely  taken  over  as  a  gift  from  an  exter- 
nal power. 

Not  all  of  the  men  even  of  the  cacique  class  have  this  attitude 
toward  the  American  regime  in  the  Philippines.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  interviews  with  several  Filipinos  who  were 
active  and  influential  leaders  in  the  insurgent  government  of 
Aguinaldo.  With  hardly  an  exception  these  men  have  come 
to  a  point  where  they  acknowledge  that  the  insurrection  was 
contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  the  Filipino  people  and  that 
experience  had  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  American  control 
of  the  islands.  These  men  frankly  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  Filipino  people  may  attain  to  such  independence  of  character 
as  will  make  possible  a  genuinely  independent  national  life; 
they  nevertheless  see  clearly  that  for  the  present,  no  such  inde- 
pendence is  possible.  In  the  assembly  itself,  there  is  a  small 
group  of  men  who  likewise  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
anything  like  genuine  independence  for  the  present  generation 
of  Filipinos,  and  even  Aguinaldo,  the  military  leader  of  the 
insurrection,  is  contentedly  following  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  has  been  convinced,  as  he  himself  stated  to  me  in  an  inter- 
view, that  the  American  program  is  in  accord  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  best  index  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward 
American  control  is  to  be  found  in  their  every  day  relations  with 
their  American  advisors  and  sponsors.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  many  attractive  buildings  for  schools 
and  other  public  purposes  which  these  people  have  erected  at 
their  own  expense,  with  self-imposed  taxes.  Mr.  Beardsley 
spoke  this  morning  of  the  public  works  of  other  sorts;  notably 
of  artesian  wells  which  the  people  of  many  municipalities,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  insular  government,  have  constructed; 
whereby  the  health  of  entire  communities  has  been  materially 
improved.  There  are  many  other  illustrations  that  might  be 
cited  to  show  this  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
authorities  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  larger  and  finer  national  life 
and  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  cordial  attitude 
of  the  Filipino  people  toward  American  control  is  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  learned  the  English  language  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  have  accepted  the  educational  advan- 
tages provided  by  the  government.  Ten  years  ago  English  was 
practically  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
To-day  there  are  500,000  children  gathered  in  4,000  schools,  who 
are  being  taught  in  English  by  6,000  native  teachers.  One-third 
of  all  school  children  of  school  age  in  the  islands  are  gathered 
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into  the  public  schools.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  a  large 
number  of  these  schools  and  to  talk  with  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  sincere 
and  general  appreciation  of  what  the  American  educational  pro- 
gram means  for  the  younger  generation.  There  is  more  English 
spoken  in  the  Philippines  to-day  than  ever  was  spoken  of  Spanish 
— although  the  Spaniard  was  dominant  in  the  islands  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  we  have  been  there  under  civil  rule  barely 
ten  years.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  looking 
fairly  at  these  facts  can  feel  that  the  attitude  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  a  whole  is  hostile  to  the  American  people  or  that  it  is 
lacking  in  loyal  appreciation  for  the  institutions  of  democracy 
that  have  been  set  up  in  the  islands.     (Applause.) 

A  gentleman  distinguished  for  a  life  of  long  and  honorable 
public  service  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  recently 
asserted  in  a  public  discussion  that  no  man  could  consistently 
accept  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  at  the  same  time 
justify  the  United  States  in  retaining  control  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  With  all  due  respect  to  this  gentleman,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  emotional  and  dogmatic,  rather  than 
calculative  and  critical  citizens.  Granted  his  premises,  his 
argument  follows  with  logical  accuracy;  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
men  of  this  type  to  question  closely  the  premises  upon  which 
their  argument  is  based.  I  refer  to  this  incident  because  a 
statement  in  almost  the  same  words  was  made  this  morning  in 
this  conference  by  Congressman  Driscoll  of  New  York.  He  in- 
voked the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  an  unanswerable 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  withdraw  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  from  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  I  would  submit  that  the  declaration 
served  in  a  most  admirable  way  its  original  purpose,  as  a  cam- 
paign document,  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  in  a 
successful  revolt  against  the  mother  country.  In  our  own  Civil 
war  and  at  many  other  times,  however,  this  nation  has  put  itself 
on  record  as  ready  to  interpret  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
by  the  logic  of  experience  and  of  actual  conditions  in  the  interest 
of  the  fullest  social  welfare. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  fundamentally  and  eternally  true;  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  the  great  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  insure  "  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "to  eight  million  ignorant 
and  helpless  people  who  for  centuries  have  been  held  in  complete 
subjection  by  a  few  thousand  more  fortunate  and  more  powerful 
men  who  have  maintained,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  a  system 
of  political,  economic,  religious  and  social  slavery  in  these  islands. 
The  United  States  undertook  its  war  with  Spain  for  the  purpose 
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of  liberating  the  people  of  Cuba  from  oppression  and  exploitation 
that  had  become  intolerable.  As  an  incident  of  that  war  this 
nation  came  into  its  present  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  This  nation  will  not  have  discharged  the 
obligation  which  it  deliberately  took  upon  itself  until  it  has 
established,  not  merely  in  form,  but  in  very  fact  the  institution 
of  democracy  among  this  people  who  have  hitherto  known  only 
the  institution  of  monarchy  and  servitude.     (Applause.) 

This  is  the  greatest  problem  to  which  a  nation  has  ever  pledged 
its  credit.  Its  final  success  means  a  complete  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West;  for  through  our  position 
in  the  Philippines  there  has  come  to  us  the  opportunity  and  the 
obligation  of  leading  the  Orient  in  an  intellectual  and  social 
reconstruction  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  all  history.  We 
must  not,  we  cannot  prove  unequal  to  this  great  task.  It  should 
fire  the  imagination  and  command  the  devotion  of  every  man 
who  has  faith  in  the  destiny  of  this  nation  as  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  democracy.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  an  address  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Enright,  Superintendent  of  Filipino  Students  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  FILIPINO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDMUND  ENRIGHT 

I  presume  to  address  the  Conference  only  to  place  before 
you  a  few  facts  about  the  students  whom  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment is  educating  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  under 
my  direction. 

This  movement  was  initiated  in  November,  1903,  by  President 
Taft  then  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  when  100 
students  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  105 
additional  students  have  been  appointed,  but  in  less  number 
each  year:  during  the  past  year  only  two  students  have  arrived 
from  the  Islands.  Fifteen  of  these  students  were  in  the  United 
States  pursuing  courses  at  private  expense  when  appointed; 
the  others  were  selected  for  appointment  in  the  Islands.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  but  fifty  remaining  in  the  United 
States.  The  largest  number  here  at  any  one  time  was  188,  three 
years  ago.  Of  the  155  who  have  returned,  95  have  completed 
courses  as  follows:  Agriculture  11,  architecture  1,  chemistry  i, 
general  science  2,  civil  engineering  1 2,  mechanical  engineering  3, 
law  1 7, medicine 6,  pharmacy 4,  teaching  29  andjbusiness courses 9. 

They  have  received  degrees  or  diplomas  from  about  thirty 
schools,  including  many  of  the  prominent  institutions  in  the 
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country.  Ten  of  the  students  have  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  or  Master  of  Laws,  and  two  of  themjhave 
been  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Of  those 
who  have  failed  to  finish  courses,  the  work  has  amounted  to 
all  the  way  from  one  to  nearly  four  years  of  college  training. 
Two  of  the  students  have  died  in  the  United  States,  five  have 
returned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  ten  have  been  returned 
on  account  of  unsatisfactory  conduct. 

The  purpose  of  sending  students  to  the  United  States  is 
obviously,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  special  training  which 
the  schools  in  the  islands  do  not  afford,  and  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  observation  and  close  contact  with  the  institutions, 
customs  and  life  in  general  in  this  country.  In  doing  this  the 
Philippine  Government  has  followed  the  precedent  set  by 
several  foreign  governments  which  have  sent  students  to  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  which  are  still  sending  students. 
Each  of  the  students  upon  accepting  his  appointment  signs  an 
agreement  to  return  to  the  islands  at  the  end  of  his  course, 
and  enter  the  civil  service,  remaining  in  it,  unless  separated 
by  competent  authority,  for  a  period  equal  to  his  stay  in  the 
United  States.  The  period  of  appointment  is  four  years,  but 
this  has  been  extended  a  year  and  in  some  cases  two  years 
to  enable  students  who  had  maintained  excellent  records  to 
finish  courses  on  which  they  were  engaged.  The  maximum 
sum  of  $500  a  year  is  appropriated  from  the  Philippine  treasury 
for  the  use  of  each  student;  but  only  so  much  of  this  sum  as 
is  actually  necessary  may  be  expended. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  students  shall 
take  such  courses  as  will  enable  them  to  become  efficient  civil 
servants,  and  on  leaving  the  service  later,  if  they  desire,  to  be 
useful  workers  in  fields  of  endeavor  that  will  most  benefit  the 
country.  These  courses  are — teaching,  medicine,  engineering  and 
agriculture;  and  the  majority  of  graduates  that  have  returned 
to  the  islands  have  been  in  these  courses,  although  the  largest 
single  group  of  students  in  any  one  course  is  in  the  law  course. 
The  character  of  the  scholastic  work  of  these  young  men  and 
women  is  indicated  pretty  well  in  the  statement  of  the  degrees 
conferred  upon  them  which  has  just  been  read.  They  show 
the  same  faults  that  appear  in  many  American  students.  They 
have  a  lively  intellectual  curiosity,  and  like  to  take  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  in  that  way  scatter  their  fire.  Some  like  to 
learn  a  little  about  a  number  of  unrelated  subjects,  and  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  in  none.  They  are  partial  to  law  and 
political  sciences,  which  admit  of  much  discussion,  and  do  not 
demand  such  exact  knowledge  or  clear  demonstration  as  scien- 
tific studies  or  mathematics.    They  are  not  averse  to  taking  easy 
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courses  to  obtain  credit,  and  they  are  apt  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  mere  granting  of  a  degree  than  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  power  which  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  should 
develop. 

They  have  been  allowed  considerable  choice  in  the  selection 
of  their  courses,  more  choice  formerly  than  is  now  the  case.  I 
believe  they  do  better  where  less  election  is  allowed,  unless  the 
superintendent  insists  upon  their  concentrating  their  energies 
in  one  channel,  when  they  attend  larger  universities.  They 
are  apt  to  wander  off  into  courses  for  graduates  of  which  the 
less  varied  life  of  the  Philippine  Islands  does  not  afford  a  good 
field.  On  the  other  hand  they  show  a  more  single  interest  in 
their  work  than  most  American  students,  are  little  disturbed 
by  social  distractions,  and  are  energetic  and  industrious. 

When  we  consider  how  long  it  takes  the  American  student 
to  adjust  himself  on  going  to  college,  the  experience  these 
students  have  had  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
change  that  is  involved  in  transplanting  them  from  the  extremely 
simple  existence  of  the  Philippine  village  to  the  life  of  a  busy 
American  city  and  the  surroundings  that  they  find  in  a  large 
American  university,  it  appears  to  me  little  short  of  remarkable 
that  some  of  these  students  have  done  excellent  work,  and  that 
a  majority  have  been  able  to  finish  their  courses  with  credit. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  instructors 
to  give  students  credit  for  work  they  did  not  do,  to  interpret 
as  a  difficulty  with  the  language,  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  ideas 
or  ability  to  think.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  many 
of  the  best  students  speak  English  with  the  least  fluency  while 
some  of  the  most  apt  talkers  were  little  else.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  students  are  not  prepared  to  take  up  full 
college  work  immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  summer  schools,  but  where  that  has  not 
been  necessary  those  taking  courses  in  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing have  gotten  work  in  shops  and  in  the  harvest  fields,  and 
have  acted  as  hired  men  in  various  capacities  in  the  field  and 
in  engineering  work.  From  the  reports  received  from  their 
employers  they  have  rendered  very  good  service;  in  most  cases 
the  report  is  that  the  work  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
expected  from  an  American  of  the  same  training  in  the  same 
capacity.  Two  of  the  students  who  have  graduated  as  civil 
engineers  are  now  employed  in  the  United  States  in  profitable 
positions,  and  will  remain  here  a  year  to  get  experience.  During 
this  time  they  support  themselves,  getting  no  pension  from 
the  Government. 

The  students  almost  without  exception  have  been  very 
well  received  in  the  communities  to  which  they  have  gone — 
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in  fact,  too  well  received  in  some  communities.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them 
has  turned  their  heads.  The  newspapers  once  or  twice  have 
been  more  energetic  than  wise  I  think,  in  the  attention  they 
have  bestowed  upon  the  students.  They  are  here  to  work,  and 
of  course  we  like  to  have  them  work  and  not  get  undesirable 
publicity. 

A  number  of  them  have  been  elected  to  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing societies  and  fraternities,  which  is  at  once  a  test  of  their  ability 
in  those  lines  and  of  social  popularity.  While  they  have  not 
been  prominent  in  athletics  because  they  are  of  slight  physique, 
yet  they  excel  in  military  science.  They  have  been  commissioned 
officers  in  the  various  military  organizations  of  the  colleges  from 
lieutenant  colonel  down.  One  of  the  students  succeeded  in 
winning  a  first  prize  in  an  oratorical  contest  held  between  the 
normal  school  students  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin.  Of  their  conduct  as  a  whole  body  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly.  I  do  not  think  the  same  number  of  students 
of  any  other  race  or  nationality  could  show  a  better  record  than 
these  students  have,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  one  superintendent 
would  find  his  hands  uncomfortably  full  if  he  attempted  to  over- 
see the  same  number  of  American  students. 

Eight  of  the  students  thus  far  appointed  have  been  young 
women,  six  of  whom  have  completed  their  coursesandgonebackto 
the  islands,  where  they  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  and  are  doing 
very  good  work.  The  two  remaining  are  in  the  Woman's  Medi- 
cal College  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  have  made  exceptionally 
good  records.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  type  of  American 
woman  who  goes  in  for  medicine,  usually  very  strong-minded 
and  strong-bodied.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  surprise  as  wel[ 
as  satisfaction  to  the  professors  in  that  college  to  see  these  little 
women  keeping  up  their  end  in  the  severe  course  that  is  given  there. 

Only  one  of  the  students  is  from  the  non-  Christian  tribes 
of  the  Islands.  He  is  an  Igorot,  who  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  villages  brought  here  for  exhibition  purposes  last  year  and 
who  was  placed  with  another  boy  who  had  been  taken  from  a 
similar  village  two  years  before  by  a  gentleman  interested  in 
educating  him.  We  are  watching  his  progress  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  He  had  no  education  whatever  before  coming  to  us. 
He  was  a  primitive  boy,  and  he  is  capable  of  doing  only  the 
most  elementary  work,  but  he  is  making  quite  satisfactory 
progress,  and  we  expect  in  four  years  he  will  be  a  good  man  to 
send  up  into  the  mountains  to  work  among  his  own  people. 

In  addition  to  the  students  supported  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment, there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  private  students  sent 
to  the  United  States.     I  think  there  are  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
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here  now  in  addition  to  the  fifty  government  students.  The 
Jockey  Club  of  Manila  supports  two  in  the  same  manner  the 
government  supports  its  students;  and  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
Manila  supports  four;  a  number  have  come  with  army  officers 
returning  from  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  with  school  teach- 
ers and  other  civil  employees,  and  have  been  put  in  school  by 
them.  These  latter  students  as  a  rule  have  come  as  servants 
and  are  only  in  the  elementary  courses.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too, 
that  several  of  these  Filipinos  have  succeeded  in  supporting 
themselves  in  this  country  while  taking  college  courses.  This 
is  usually  considered  a  very  creditable  thing  for  an  American 
student,  and  is  doubly  so  for  a  Filipino  student. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  government  students  appointed 
from  ioo  the  first  year  to  40  and  39  the  next  two  years  and  only 
two  this  year  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  due  to  three 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  diminished  appropriation 
for  educational  purposes,  but  the  more  important  causes  are 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  examination  required  for  appoint- 
ment, and  dissatisfaction  of  the  insular  authorities  with  the 
results  of  the  movement  as  shown  by  the  work  of  the  students 
who  have  returned.  The  standard  of  examination  was  raised 
because  it  was  found  that  the  students  were  required  to  spend 
from  one  to  three  years  in  preparatory  work,  which  left  some 
of  them  only  one  year  in  which  to  do  any  college  work  on  their 
four  years'  appointment.  When  the  students  returned  to  the 
islands  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable 
comment  and  criticism.  The  American  press  ridiculed  their 
clothes,  caps  and  college  pins,  and  the  jaunty  air  with  which 
they  carried  themselves;  while  the  native  press  lamented  their 
slangy  English.  The  American  government  official  who  was 
called  upon  to  take  them  into  his  bureau,  contrasted  them  very 
unfavorably  with  the  men  he  had  trained  in  the  Islands.  There 
was  probably  much  ground  for  this  criticism.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  first  sixty  who  returned  in  1907,  but  I  believe  before 
a  final  judgment  is  passed  upon  these  students  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
appointed.  The  first  100  were  appointed  upon  personal  recom- 
mendation, by  favor;  no  examination  was  given  them,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  some  unfit  in  character  and  many  more 
with  insufficient  preparation  should  be  included  in  this  number. 
I  believe  there  were  not  in  the  islands  in  1903,  100  boys  eligible 
to  receive  appointment  under  the  law,  and  willing  to  accept  it 
who  were  prepared  to  enter  a  standard  American  college  and 
carry  the  work  with  profit. 

fc.Then,  these  students  when  they  camejhere  had  to  be  placed 
more  or  less  experimentally.     It  was  not  possible  to  decide 
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immediately  what  colleges  were  best  for  them  and  for  what 
.  courses  individuals  were  best  adapted.     This  experimenting  is 
still  going  on.     Too  much  was  expected  of  them,  I  think,  in  the 
first  place;  the  program  was  too  ambitious,  and  yet  in  reporting 
their  work  the  Director  of  Education  says  of  the  number  that 
returned  in   1907 — which   we  must  understand  included  the 
poorest  students  and  those  taking  shorter  courses,  because  the 
other  forty  were  reappointed  for  a  year — of  that  number  twenty 
were  reported  as  doing  superior  work;  twenty-two  as  doing  good 
work;  seven  as  doing  fair  work;  and  five  poor.     Six  were  not 
reported  on  at  all.     It  is  not  as  large  a  percentage  as  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  pupils  returning  in  1908  or  this  year.     I  believe 
they  will  develop  into  efficient  workers  in  an  increasingly  larger 
proportion  each  year.     A  number  of  persons  have  said  to  me, 
"  I  suppose  when  these  young  men  return  to  the  islands  you 
expect  them  to  become  leaders  among  their  people."    I  hope  and 
believe  some  of  them  will,  but  it  is  an  exceptional  American 
college  student  who  becomes  a  leader  among  his  people  in  the 
first  two  or  three  years  following  graduation.     The  criticisms 
made  of  their  "  freshness,"  their  clothes  and  their  slang  in  regard 
to  the  students  who  returned  are  made  every  day  of  American 
students,  and  if  that  were  the  only  criticism,  we  could  dispose 
of  it  easily.     If  it  should  develop,  however,  after  their  return 
to  the  islands  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  students 
remain  inefficient  and  are  indifferent  about  fulfilling  their  obli- 
gation to  the  government,  there  is  little  further  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  movement.     I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  if  the  students  are  carefully  selected  and  examined  in  the 
islands  and  well  looked  after  while  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
pay  to  send  twenty  or  twenty-five  students  a  year  to  the  United 
States  for  instruction  in  special  lines.     The  civil  service  of  the 
Philippines  does  not  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained 
Americans  and  most  of  those  who  do  go  out  return  just  as  their 
length  of  service  renders  them  most  valuable.     To  reduce  the 
high  salary  expenditure,  to  secure  a  stable  civil  service  and  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  give  the  Filipinos 
every  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service  Act  that  Filipinos  be  placed  in  the 
government  service  as  fast  as  they  qualify  themselves  for  such 
positions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  in  many  positions 
now  filled  by  Americans.     For  many  of  such  places  the  insular 
system  of  education  does  not  offer  sufficient  training,  nor  will 
it  do  so  for  many  years.     The  purpose  of  the  government  is 
to  diffuse  primary  education  through  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  to  develop  the  higher  institu- 
tions.    This  will  take  a  long  time. 
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In  closing  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  support  given  this 
movement  by  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Philippine  government  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  educating  these  students,  but  the  movement  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  as  it  has  been  if  the  American  educational 
institutions  had  not  given  such  cordial  and  generous  support. 
In  remitting  tuition  in  whole  or  in  part  these  institutions  have 
contributed  a  sum  which,  while  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  I 
believe  approximates  $50,000,  certainly  a  very  generous  contri- 
bution. I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  as  one 
who  was  long  enough  in  the  Philippines  to  know — and  not  as 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  concerned — of  the  splendid  work  done 
there  by  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to 
whose  representatives  we  listened  so  willingly  this  morning.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  unique.     (Applause.) 

I  want  also  to  say  of  one  of  the  Filipino  students  to  whom  you 
will  listen  later,  Mr.  Huising,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  painstaking  of  the  students  under  my  direction.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Geronimo  H. 
H.  Huising,  a  Filipino  Student  at  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile 
School,  who  is  endeavoring  to  fit  himself,  by  study,  and  by 
actual  factory  experience,  to  help  his  people  along  textile  lines. 

THE  GREAT  POSSIBILITY  OF  DEVELOPING  THE 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  G.  H.  HUISING 

I  am  indeed  profoundly  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  tonight  before  this  most  distinguished  audience.  But, 
before  I  begin,  I  wish  to  thank  my  thoughtful  superintendent, 
Mr.  Enright,  who  gave  my  name  to  Mr.  Smiley,  and  then  the 
latter,  our  host,  who  in  his  turn  kindly  invited  me  to  take  part 
in  this  conference. 

Once  I  had  accepted  such  an  appreciated  invitation,  I  began 
to  think  on  what  subject  I  should  speak.  As  a  Nationalist  by 
faith  although  not  by  baptism  (for  I  am  not  yet  a  member  of 
that  political  party  at  home)  I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
platform  and  doctrine  of  the  Philippine  Nationalist  Party.  As 
such,  I  was  tempted  first  to  speak  on  a  subject  through  which 
I  could  advocate  our  immediate  independence.  But,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  address  of  such  nature  always  causes  after- 
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wards  all  sorts  of  comments  here  and  there,  I  at  last  decided 
to  speak  on  an  entirely  different  subject  which,  although  it 
would  not  be  wholly  pleasing  to  my  people  at  home,  yet  would 
suit  a  minority  of  them,  Filipino  business  men.  My  theme, 
then,  is:  "The  Great  Possibility  of  Developing  the  Textile 
Industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

In  truth,  one  of  the  main  industries  of  my  people  is  textile 
manufacturing.  The  materials  used  in  that  work  are  pineapple, 
Manila  hemp,  cotton,  jusi  and  silk  fibres.  The  first  two  are 
native  products  of  our  own  soil;  the  third,  cotton,  is  also  pro- 
duced there  on  a  small  scale,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  yet 
we  have  no  spinning  mills,  nearly  all  cotton  yarns  are  imported 
either  from  this  country  or  from  Europe.  The  jusi  and  silk 
are  all  imported  from  both  Japan  and  China. 

All  the  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  are  slow 
and  primitive,  and  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  with  only 
wooden  implements.  In  weaving,  one  person,  usually  a  girl 
or  a  woman,  tends  only  one  loom.  This  is  when  the  cloth  is 
of  an  ordinary  plain  weave  with  no  pattern.  In  the  weaving 
of  fancy  cloth,  two  girls  are  necessary  to  work  on  a  loom.  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  these  hand 
looms  of  ours,  but  I  will  simply  say  that  they  are  of  similar 
type  and  on  the  same  principles  as  your  primitive  hand  looms 
used  in  this  country  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 

The  finishing  of  the  cloth  is  also  done  by  a  very  crude  and 
hard  method.  Soap,  lime  and  starch  are  used  on  this  work. 
The  last  finish  is  given  while  the  cloth  is  not  too  dry  in  starch, 
by  folding  one  piece  in  a  convenient  size  and  then  laying  it 
over  a  fiat  and  smooth  piece  of  board.  After  this  it  is  pounded 
all  over  with  two  small  wooden  mallets.  This  process  gives 
the  cloth  a  soft  feeling  as  well  as  lustre,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  it  is  ready  for  market.  The  process  of  pounding  cor- 
responds to  the  rotary  press  commonly  used  in  the  mills  of 
this  country. 

I  may  say,  here,  too,  that  this  slow  industry  is  done  independ- 
ently by  each  Filipino  family  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  There 
is  no  business  firm,  no  trust  on  this  industry.  Neither  is  there 
a  factory  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  looms  are  all  set  to- 
gether in  a  building,  with  a  managing  director  or  superintendent 
over  the  work.  However,  each  family  has  from  one  to  even 
thirty  looms,  depending  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the 
family.  These  looms  are  set  either  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the 
basement  of  the  home.  It  is  all  then  a  domestic  work.  The 
most  objectionable  and  even  the  most  pitiable  part  of  this 
domestic  industry  is  that  many  times  the  poor  weavers,  or 
poor  families,  cannot  sell  their  goods  at  their  own  price,  but 
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they  are  rather  at  the  mercy  of  the  more  prosperous  weavers 
and  rich  individual  merchants.  There  are  no  regular  commis- 
sion houses  there  where  one  can  sell  on  commission  his  or  her 
products. 

While  this  domestic  trade  is  slowly  going  on,  commercial 
establishments  and  large  business  firms  incorporated  by  Amer- 
icans, Europeans  and  rich  Chinese  merchants  mostly,  are  running 
on  a  big  scale  very  nearly  all  of  our  foreign  dry  goods  trade 
such  as:  light  woolen  and  union  cloth,  linen,  all  lands  of  fine 
lawns,  madras,  cheviots,  etc.,  and  above  all  of  these,  white 
cotton  duck,  or  white  drilling.  An  average  Filipino  uses  for 
his  wearing  apparel  goods  which  are  imported  mostly  from  this 
country  or  Europe,  especially  England  and  Germany.  We 
wear  almost  every  day  in  the  year  that  white  cotton  drilling, 
commercially  known  in  the  Philippines  as  Manchester.  Almost 
everybody  in  my  country  from  our  governor-general  to  the  most 
humble  Filipino  citizen  wears  that  imported  white  drilling. 
We  have  it  tailored  in  the  European  fashion  and  enjoy  dressing 
up  in  that  way  without  being  very  conscious  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  we  spend  every  year  for  such  imported  goods. 

Now,  what  shall  the  poor  Filipinos  do  to  improve  that  par- 
ticular industry?  What  shall  we  do  to  revolutionise,  or  to 
modernize  our  textile  industry?  About  seventy-five  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  power  loom  in  this  country.  The  first 
loom  brought  here,  as  I  read  the  story,  was  smuggled  from 
England  at  great  risk  to  the  adventurer.  A  few  years  after 
that  the  first  weaving  mill  was  established  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
Nowadays,  modern  textile  mills  fill  up  almost  every  corner  of 
this  great  republic.  They  are  also  found,  even  at  random, 
all  over  the  countries  of  the  South  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  that  of  Argentine.  Up-to-date  cotton  mills  are  also  found 
all  over  Japan  and  northern  China,  and  even  in  some  parts  of 
young  Cuba.  When  shall  we,  then,  follow  this  laudable  and 
practical  example  set  first  by  Uncle  Sam  and  then  copied  faith- 
fully by  those  countries?  Some  of  my  rich  friends  at  home  told 
me  in  their  letters  which  I  received  about  a  year  ago,  their 
pessimistic  view  of  these  new  things.  They  said  that  such 
questions  will  have  to  be  decided  not  by  the  present  generation 
of  my  race  but  by  the  coming  one. 

In  my  poor  opinion,  however,  and  under  my  acquired  habit 
of  looking  at  things  optimistically,  I  said  to  them,  and  even 
now  I  maintain,  that  we  of  the  present  generation  should  decide 
ourselves  to  act  favorably  upon  those  questions,  because  the 
sooner  we  can  do  that  the  better  for  us,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  putting  off  for  tomorrow  what  we  think  we  can  learn 
to  do  today.     (Applause.) 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  kind  pardon 
if  during  the  rest  of  my  address  I  am  compelled  to  use  a  good 
many  personal  references.  I  do  this  because  I  do  not  know 
of  any  third  person,  a  Filipino  student  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else,  whose  purpose  and  aims  I  can  mention  in  connection 
with  this  theme  of  mine. 

Almost  five  years  ago  when  I  left  my  beloved  native  land  for 
this  country  in  searcn  of  a  good  American  education,  I  had 
partly  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  taking  up  an  academic,  or  literary 
course.  You  know  the  young  Filipino  students  at  home  are 
more  inclined  to  study  the  science  of  letters  rather  than  engi- 
neering or  to  take  a  business  training.  Thus  nowadays,  we  have 
more  lawyers,  philosophers,  semi-poets,  newspaper  editors, 
and  politicians  of  all  kinds  than  anything  else,  and  while  we  are 
contented  in  being  able  to  write  some  good  articles  and  elo- 
quent enough  to  make  some  agitating  public  speeches,  we  at 
the  same  time  seem  to  be  satisfied  also  to  see  almost  every 
good  food  we  eat,  every  good  cloth  we  wear,  and  even  the  best 
of  household  furnishings,  all  imported.  Also  most  of  our  local 
business,  our  mines,  railroads,  etc.,  are  all  under  the  manage- 
ments and  exploitations  of  foreigners.  So,  in  view  of  all  these 
sad  facts,  and  when  I  once  saw  the  great  activity  of  the  Japanese 
people  and  visited  some  of  their  factories  in  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
on  my  way  over;  after  I  had  seen  some  of  the  booming  industries 
of  the  Hawaian  Islands;  and  more  than  all  these,  after  I  once 
set  my  feet  on  the  rich  soil  of  this  wonderful  country,  and 
visited  some  of  your  great  factories  of  different  kinds  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago,  I  at  once  changed  my 
mind.  Instead  of  pursuing  an  academic  course,  I  decided  to 
take  one  of  engineering  or  its  particular  branch,  textile  manu- 
facturing. 

To  this  effect  I  was  sent  here  east  to  attend  the  Textile  School 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  For  the  past  four  years,  then,  I  have  been 
an  active  member  of  that  practical  and  scientific  institution 
and  only  after  a  hard  and  persistent  struggle  for  both  my  studies 
and  existence  (for  I  had  to  work  for  a  part  of  my  expenses)  at 
last  I  succeeded  in  completing  my  ideal  course — cotton  manu- 
facturing. With  this  I  also  had  an  extra  course  in  wool  manu- 
facturing. While  in  my  last  year  at  the  school,  or  indeed  last 
spring,  I  experimented  in  some  original  work  of  my  own  and 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  produce  two  woolen  or  worsted  suits, 
blue  and  gray  serges;  half  a  dozen  cotton  shirts,  cheviots  of 
different  patterns,  and  above  all,  three  suitings  of  that  white 
cotton  drilling  in  which  I  am  interested  the  most.  All  of  these 
practical  works,  I  designed,  prepared  warps,  wove  dyed  and 
finished  myself. 
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Yes,  I  have  had  a  dream;  indeed,  I  have  had  a  vision  of  that 
great  possibility  of  developing  our  present  textile  industry  at 
home.  In  order  that  I  may  be  somewhat  prepared  to  do  my 
part  in  the  coming  revolution  of  that  industry,  which  will  natur- 
ally take  place  before  many  years  are  gone,  I  have  devoted  the 
last  four  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  the  textile  business  in 
general,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  my  alma  mater,  but  also 
within  the  walls  and  among  the  dust  and  dirt  of  some  of  the  big 
factories  of  Lowell.  This  year,  especially,  I  am  engaged  working 
in  the  big  Merrimack  Cotton  Mills  in  Lowell  as  an  apprentice. 
I  am  given  there  a  splendid  chance  to  work  from  department 
to  department.  I  have  already  worked  on  plain  looms,  on  fancy 
looms,  or  looms  with  dobby  heads,  and  on  Draper  fancy  and 
heavy  looms.  My  plan  is  to  work  from  the  raw  stock  depart- 
ment to  that  of  tiie  finest  finished  cloth,  and  this  will  take  me 
about  one  year.  Even  as  an  apprentice,  I  have  to  work  just  as 
hard  as  anybody,  getting  up  at  5.30  in  the  morning  and  work 
10 J  hours  every  day.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  of  that,  I  work  without 
pay,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  one  department  long  enough 
to  secure  paying  work  of  my  own;  and  yet  very  soon  I  am  to 
be  left  to  pay  my  own  expenses.  All  this,  of  course,  causes  me 
to  bear  oftentimes  great  privations  and  sacrifices,  suffered  and 
to  be  suffered  yet,  all  for  the  sake  of  practical  knowledge  and 
consequently  for  the  probable  realization  of  that  textile  develop- 
ment, which  is  my  constant  dream  and  vision. 

Nevertheless,  the  hardest  of  all  difficulties  I  now  find  in  my 
way  is,  how  and  where  shall  I  obtain  a  capital  reasonably  big 
enough  to  start  a  small  cotton  mill  at  home.  To  somewhat  help 
that,  I  have  recently  been  studying  privately  how  to  organize 
a  textile  corporation  and  the  rules  and  laws  governing  the  same. 
Of  money,  indeed,  there  is  a  little  at  home.  It  is,  however, 
hidden  in  the  secret  arks  of  some  of  my  rich  countrymen, 
remaining  idle  in  their  possession.  Again,  I  fear,  too,  that 
those  persons  who  never  saw  in  their  old  life  any  textile  machinery 
would  not  put  their  money  without  great  hesitancy  in  such  a 
new  business.  But,  if  I  could  not  raise  money  at  home,  I  should 
do  it  somewhere  else. 

Yes,  the  development  of  said  industry  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  My  people,  as  a  rule,  are  very  intelligent  and 
industrious.  They  are  quick  to  learn  and  to  master  new  things. 
For  instance,  just  in  one  of  many  cases,  Manila  never  had  an 
electric  railway  until  about  three  years  ago.  Yet,  shortly  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  Manila  Street  railway,  most  of  the  con- 
ductors and  motormen  were  Filipinos,  performing  their  duties  just 
as  efficiently  as  any  white  men.  And  if  by  chance,  some  willing 
rich  friends  of  mine,  whether  Americans  or  Filipinos,  will  back 
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me  up  financially  and  start,  therefore,  my  or  our  ideal  work, 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  less  than  two  months  I  could  teach 
native  operatives  how  to  run  any  cotton  machine  and  conse- 
quently run  the  whole  mill  at  its  full  capacity. 

Now,  the  last  thing  I  am  going  to  say  is  this.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippine  textile  industry  is  not  only  probable,  but 
profitable.  Here  I  could  linger  for  a  while  and  try  to  prove  to 
you  by  means  of  analyzing  every  process  of  cotton  manufacturing 
from  the  raw  cotton  in  the  bale  to  the  finest  finished  cloth, 
giving  in  detail,  the  time  spent  to  produce  such  a  yardage  or 
pieces  of  cloth;  the  cost  of  labor,  etc.  But,  as  my  time  is  so 
limited,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cost  of  materials  for  building 
a  mill  at  home  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  The 
cost  of  labor  there  is  very  cheap,  too.  I  could  get  many  pro- 
ficient Filipino  operatives  with  an  average  pay  of  about  one- 
third  that  paid  by  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  machin- 
ery, although  it  is  likely  to  be  imported  from  this  country,  would 
not  cost  very  much  comparatively,  because  when  once  installed, 
it  will  keep,  under  proper  care,  even  for  half  a  century  or  more 
of  continuous  use. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  marketing  the  goods,  I  can  also  guarantee 
that  my  people  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  moved  by 
patriotism,  would  prefer  ten  times  better  to  buy  the  products 
of  our  own  factories  than  those  of  the  foreign  ones,  particularly 
during  these  years  of  our  great  politcal  development. 

In  view  of  all  these  favorable  facts,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  some  of  the  numberless  mills  of  New  England,  sometimes  pay 
an  annual  dividend  to  their  stockholders  of  as  high  as  40%  or 
45  %»  ^th  stronger  reason,  the  first  few  mills  built  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  also  be  able  to  pay,  if  not  more,  at  least  a  like  sum 
in  annual  dividends  to  their  stockholders  or  proprietors. 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  you  have  afforded  me 
the  immense  pleasure  of  speaking  on  my  own  chosen  subject, 
advocating  to  you  the  great  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
the  Philippine  textile  industry,  let  me  repeat,  that  if  I  succeed 
in  finding  someone  to  back  me  up  financially  in  this  undertaking, 
I  am  assuring  you,  barring  accidents,  that  in  less  than  a  year, 
a  textile  corporation  can  be  successfully  organized,  beginning 
from  this  country  and  with  the  first  modern  cotton  mill  in 
operation  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Would  to  God  that  all  the  time  that  I  have  already  spent  and 
sacrifices  that  I  have  already  rendered,  and  my  continuous  hard 
work  and  constant  efforts  to  reach  that  very  goal  of  my  ambition, 
which  is  also  that  of  my  poor  country,  would  not  prove  all  in 
vain  I  I,  therefore  hope  to  find  some  willing  hearts  who  will 
help  me  carry  out,  not  precisely  in  a  philanthropical  way,  but  in 
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a  business  way,  my  sole  purpose  of  developing  the  Philippine 
textile  industry,  which  to  my  mind  is  only  another  way,  and  the 
best,  too,  of  getting  nearer  to  that  final  goal  of  our  national 
ambition,  Philippine  independence.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention .     (Applause .) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  now  opportunity  for  general  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor.  (After  a  pause.)  The  Chair  recognizes 
Major  Georgb  H.  Shblton,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  DEFENCE  OP  OUR  PHILIPPINE  POLICY 

REMARKS  OF  MAJOR  GBORGB  H.  SHBLTON 

I  have  not  risen  to  express  serious  disagreement  because  I 
find  myself  in  hearty  accord  with  most  that  has  been  said 
today.  One  or  two  statements  have  been  made,  however, 
with  which  I  cannot  altogether  agree,  though  perhaps  if  they 
could  have  been  extended,  they  would  have  left  me  unmoved. 
But  the  demands  of  brevity  necessary  where  so  many  are  to 
be  heard  clearly  make  it  impossible  for  every  speaker  to  go  as 
far  as  he  might  like  on  every  point.  I  realize  this  and  must 
plead  it  as  my  apology  for  differing  from  a  few  statements  that, 
if  left  in  the  form  uttered,  might  convey,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
wrong  impression. 

It  was  stated  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  appeal  that  the 
Philippines  are  costing  the  United  States  immense  sums  Annu- 
ally, and  that  by  more  liberal  tariff  relations  we  are  denying 
ourselves  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue.  Again,  it  was  stated 
that  by  the  employment  of  American  troops  in  the  Philippines 
we  are  not  only  endangering  the  lives  and  health  and  ruining 
the  morals  of  thousands  of  Americans,  but  maintaining  a  gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  erecting  an  empire  in  the  East  at  the 
expense  of  a  republic  at  home.  And,  finally,  the  constitution 
was  cited  in  support  of  the  contention  that  we  should  turn  the 
islands  free. 

On  these  several  points  I  wish  to  touch  briefly.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cost  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taft  who,  if  anyone,  should  know,  has  said: 

"  The  most  astounding  and  unfair  statements  have  appeared  *  *  * 
in  respect  to  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  as  affecting 
its  future  policy  can  not  of  course  include  the  cost  of  a  war  into  which 
the  United  States  was  forced  against  its  will,  and  which  whether  it 
ought  to  have  been  carried  on  or  not,  was  carried  on  and  was  finished 
more  than  five  years  ago.  The  only  question  of  cost  that  is  relevant  to 
the  present  discussion  is  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  maintenance 
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of  the  present  Philippine  government,  including  in  that  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  that  part  or  the  army  of  the  United  States  which  is 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  include  the  entire  cost  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  reason 
that  even  if  we  did  not  have  the  Philippines,  we  should  certainly  retain 
the  present  size  of  our  standing  army  which  hardly  exceeds  60,000  effec- 
tive men,  a  very  small  army  for  80,000,000  people.     *     *     * 

"  The  only  additional  cost  therefore  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  can  be  said  to  entail  upon  the  United  States  is  the  additional  cost 
of  maintaining  12,000  soldiers  in  the  islands  over  what  it  would  be  to 
maintain  the.  same  number  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  figured  out  and  roughly  stated  amounts  to  about  $250  a  man  or 
$3,000,000  together  with  the  maintenance  of  4,000  Philippine  scouts 
at  a  cost  of  $500  a  man,  or  in  all  $2,000,000,  which  makes  a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000.  The  United  States  at  present  contributes 
something,  perhaps  $200,000,  to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey  of 
the  islands.  With  this  exception,  there  is  not  one  cent  expended  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  islands." 

In  other  words,  the  Philippines  are,  and  have  always  been 
since  the  establishment  of  our  control,  absolutely  self-supporting. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  guaranteed  the  interest 
on  a  part  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  railways 
in  the  Islands.  You  may  remember  that  we  occasionally  cite 
the  names  of  eminent  individuals  as  patrons  or  patronesses 
of  some  entertainments  for  charity's  sake  and  sometimes  give 
to  these  free  admission  to  the  bazaar.  The  use  of  these  names 
serves  a  worthy  purpose — and  costs  their  owners  nothing. 
The  United  States  is  in  a  not  dissimilar  position.  We  have 
guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  Philippine  bonds  in  part,  but 
we  have  guaranteed  only  that  the  Philippines  shall  pay  this 
interest.  We  have  given  the  use  of  our  name  for  a  worthy 
purpose,  but  its  use  will  cost  us  not  one  cent — and  we  have 
free  admission  to  the  bazaar.  We  gave  the  use  of  our  name 
and  the  Philippine  government  is  grateful  for  it.  Beyond  all 
question  it  enabled  that  government  to  dispose  of  these  bonds 
more  advantageously  but  the  bonds  themselves  and  the  interest 
on  them  are  to  be  paid  wholly  from  Philippine  revenues. 

It  was  stated  that  the  free  admission  of  Philippine  products 
would  probably  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  by 
thirty  million  dollars  annually.  This  is  possible.  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  free  entrance  of 
Philippine  products,  with  certain  limitations,  has  been  granted 
by  the  United  States  only  after  a  ten  years'  struggle,  and  that 
the  first  shipments  under  this  privilege  have  been  received 
only  during  the  last  few  weeks.  What  we  shall  eventually  deny 
ourselves  in  revenues  by  our  liberality  in  this  respect,  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  estimate  at  this  time.  But  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  though  we  have  sacrificed  money  we 
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have  gained  at  least  the  consciousness  of  a  just  act  finally 
performed.  Doubtless  we  were  liberal,  and  the  Philippine 
government  is  grateful  for  our  liberality,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  statement  that  in  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  Philippines  we  shall  gain  nothing.  During  1908  we  imported 
eight  million  dollars  worth  of  hemp.  There  was  no  duty  paid 
on  this  even  at  that  date,  but  by  the  exaction  of  an  export  duty 
on  shipments  of  hemp  to  other  countries  the  United  States 
acquired,  in  a  measure  a  monopoly  of  this  product  .that  could 
not  have  been  entirely  without  benefit.  This  trade  is  not  likely 
to  decrease  and  I  think  and  hope  that  trade  along  other  lines 
is  likely  under  freer  trade  conditions  to  increase  immeasurably. 
Moreover,  the  building  up  of  trade  with  the  Philippine  seems 
bound  to  give  us  a  commercial  point  of  vantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  with  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Par  Bast. 
I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  this  to  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  our  relations  with  the  Philippines 
should  be  considered  wholly  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
They  were  not  so  considered  this  morning.  The  Constitution, 
as  I  have  said,  was  cited,  I  think,  to  show  why  we  should  not 
be  in  the  Philippines  at  all  or,  being  there,  should  not  remain. 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  the  Constitution  or  of 
our  wise  forefathers  who  put  that  instrument  into  words.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  the  legislative  body  that 
enacts  our  laws  under  it.  Yet  some  one  has  said  that  if  the 
Constitution  were  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  bill  before  Congress 
today,  it  could  pass  neither  house.  This  was  witty,  and  its  wit 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  statement  contains  a  large  element  of 
truth.  There  is  no  reflection  in  this  truth  upon  the  instrument 
itself  nor  upon  those  who  drew  it,  nor  upon  the  Congress  that 
today  could  probably  not  pass  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
drawn.  It  means  only  that  conditions  have  vastly  changed 
since  its  adoption,  that  our  connection  with  the  outside  world 
is  closer,  that  our  environment  has  broadened,  and  that  we  occupy 
a  larger  field  in  the  world's  affairs  than  was  then  even  guessed  at. 
The  strongest  element  of  the  constitution  lies  in  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  these  changes,  an  interpretation  has  almost 
always  been  possible  in  strict  accord  with  the  prevailing  spiritof  the 
republic.  Men  who  drew  an  instrument  so  strong  as  that  would 
themselves,  if  alive  to-day,  be  men  of  such  breadth  that  they 
would  interpret  the  instrument  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
way  as  their  sons  interpreted  it,  and  as  the  sons  of  their  sons 
will  go  on  interpreting  it  through  the  ages  to  come.  A  constitu- 
tion that  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  for 
whom  drawn,  cannot  endure  and  we  are  the  last  to  believe,  I 
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think,  that  the  instrument  of  which  we  speak  shall  not  endure 
forever. 

One  more  point  and  I  am  done.  It  is  something  of  a  personal 
matter,  and  I  am  open  to  the  charge  of  natural  prejudice.  It 
was  charged  this  morning,  as  I  have  said,  that  hot  only  were 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  endangered 
by  the  frequency  of  service  demanded  thereby  present  conditions, 
but  that  their  morals  were  undermined,  that  their  presence 
indicated  the  maintenance  of  a  government  by  force,  and  that 
individually  they  treated  the  Filipino  women  as  slaves.  I  am 
not  here  to  enter  upon  a  general  defense  of  the  army.  If  it  needs 
defense,  I  am  content  to  leave  that  defense  to  history,  past  and 
future.  But  I  have  been  in  the  army  for  fifteen  years.  I  am  a 
soldier  and  whatever  there  is  of  good  or  bad  in  the  army,  I  am  a 
part  of.  For  a  soldier  to  let  such  statements  pass  without 
comment  is  to  admit  their  truth,  and  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  army  and  in  the  Philippines  I  cannot  for  one  moment  admit 
the  truth  of  charges  so  grave  as  these.  The  army  is  made  up  of 
Americans — just  such  average  Americans  as  you  know  and  have 
seen  about  you  all  your  lives.  There  is  no  difference  between 
you  and  me  because  of  our  different  trades.  I  do  not  claim  any 
higher  standard  of  morality  for  the  army  than  for  Americans 
generally.  I  claim  no  difference  between  them  and  a  selected 
body  of  Americans  anywhere.  They  are  no  different,  and  any 
body  of  Americans  anywhere  will  find  in  its  midst  men  who  some- 
times disobey  every  law  of  God  and  man.  The  army  finds  them 
and  it  rids  itself  of  them  as  quickly  as  it  can,  just  as  you  find  them 
in  every  other  profession  and  rid  yourselves  of  them  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  But  we  are  charged  with  calling  Filipinos  "niggers." 
I  am  afraid  that  this  was  sometimes  true.  I  admit  it  with  shame. 
The  other  charge  I  do  not  admit.  There  may  have  been  some 
instances  where  American  soldiers  have  treated  Filipino  women 
as  slaves.  Personally,  I  know  of  none.  And  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  American  man,  whether  soldier  or  otherwise,  who 
has  treated,  or  would  treat,  a  Filipino  woman  as  a  slave,  would 
treat  an  American  woman  in  the  same  way.  That  is  not  because 
he  is  a  soldier  nor  because  he  is  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  simply 
because  he  is  a  violation  of  our  American  manhood. 
"  Finally,  we  are  charged  with  maintaining  the  Philippine 
government  by  force  because  of  the  presence  in  the  islands  of 
American  troops.  Outside  of  the  non-Christian  provinces  the 
troops  are  in  the  Philippines  to-day  exactly  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  Even  the  proportion  of  American  troops  to  the 
Filipino  population  is  but  little  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
troops  on  American  soil  to  the  American  population.  If  we  are 
maintaining  a  government  by  force  in  the  Philippines  we  are 
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maintaining  government  by  force  in  the  United  States.  All 
government  is  force.  Without  the  right  to  employ  force  a  gov- 
ernment cannot  exist.  We  have  a  police  body  in  New  York  City. 
Without  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  New  York  would  be  less 
habitable  for  honest  folk  than  would  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  of  New  York  as  being  governed  by  force. 
Troops  are  maintained  in  the  United  States  to  insure  order  and 
as  a  proper  preparation  for  possible  war.  They  are  maintained 
in  the  Philippines  for  no  other  purpose. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  health  of  many  soldiers  has 
been  undermined  by  too  much  tropical  service.  But  I  for  one 
am  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  should  turn  from  the  road  that 
destiny  seems  to  have  built  for  us  along  the  way  of  a  higher 
civilization  for  less  fortunate  peoples  on  this  account.  In  other 
words,  this  seems  to  me,  an  argument  not  for  less  Philippines, 
but  for  more  soldiers.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Brigadier  General  G.  A.  Goodale  of  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  is  recognized. 

Brig.  Gen.  G.  A.  Goodale  :  Two  years  ago,  on  a  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Norfolk,  I  saw  a  young  Filipino  on  the  deck  very  much 
engrossed  with  a  large  volume.  Later  I  found  that  it  was 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  young  man  was 
on  his  way  to  the  exposition  at  Norfolk  from  the  Lowell  Textile 
school;  it  was  Mr.  Huising,  who  has  addressed  you  this  evening. 
I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
Conference  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 
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The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Porto 
Rico.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as  the  first  speaker 
Major-General  George|W.  Davis,  formerly  Military  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Later  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

PORTO  RICO— ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

ADDRESS  OP  MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  DAVIS 

In  the  limited  time  available,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  in  Porto  Rico  between  the  House  of  Delegates  of  her 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  Upper  House,  or  Executive 
Council;  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  me  to  do  so,  did  time 
permit,  for  you  are  familiar  with  the  situation,  which  has  very 
recently  been  so  ably  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  12,  1900,  known  as  the  Foraker 
Act,  effective  May  1,  1900,  provided  for  a  civil  government 
to  take  the  place  of  the  military  regime  that  had  existed  from 
the  time  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  passed  in  1898 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States.  It  contained  some  fiscal 
provisions  of  a  temporary  character,  which  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  as  respected  customs,  duties,  etc.,  on  Porto  Rican  exports 
to  the  United  States,  could  not  continue  in  force  after  March 
i9  1902.  The  provisional  features  were  in  fact  discontinued 
by  the  President's  proclamation  eight  months  earlier  than  the 
date  specified.  Thereafter  there  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  any 
provisional  feature  in  the  Organic  Act.  This  Act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  government  for  this  island,  as  amended 
subsequently  in  a  few  particulars,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
Charter  of  Porto  Rico,  and  it  has  been  in  force  for  almost  ten 
years. 

The  island  was  a  Spanish  colony  for  nearly  four  centuries, 
and  in  1899  had  a  population  approximating  1,000,000  souls, 
of  whom  more  than  one-third  were  of  the  colored  race,  pure 
and  mixed  blood  descendants  of  the  negroes  brought  thither 
as  slaves  from  Africa.  The  language  of  all  save  a  few  foreigners 
was  Spanish  and  the  form  of  government  and  laws  were  an 
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adaptation  of  those  of  the  mother  country.  The  established 
church  was  Roman  Catholic  and  there  were  but  a  few  hundred 
worshippers  of  any  other  faith.  Except  a  feeble  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  rule  of  Spain  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
when  all  Spanish  America  save  Cuba  established  by  force  of 
arms  its  independence,  there  was  no  unrest  in  Porto  Rico  nor 
was  there  active  resistance  to  the  same  rule  during  the  last  half 
of  the  century,  while  the  Cubans  were  struggling  for  independ- 
ence. If  the  term  "  Ever  loyal  and  ever  faithful,"  which  was 
officially  applied  by  the  Spanish  kings  to  Cuba,  was  ever  properly 
applied,  then  Porto  Rico  deserved  the  superlative  designation 
of  "  Most  loyal  and  most  faithful."  The  island  was  always 
governed  from  Madrid  through  Peninsular  appointments  to  the 
higher  positions,  made  by  the  Crown.  At  times  during  the 
last  half  of  the  last  century,  there  was  some  local  agitation  for 
Home  Rule,  and  just  as  the  second  Cuban  rebellion  was  begin- 
ning, the  much  lauded  regime  of  self-government  or  autonomy 
was  conceded  by  royal  decree  for  the  two  American  colonies 
remaining  to  Spain,  but  both  islands  passed  to  American  control 
in  less  than  a  year  and  the  so-called  autonomical  regime  was 
never  established.  It  was  a  mere  shadow  of  self-government, 
not  the  substance,  that  was  conceded.  The  governor,  a  military 
officer,  could  in  his  discretion  suspend  the  constitutional  guar- 
anties, and  he  could  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  free  assemblage  by  the  people,  permit  arrests  without  war- 
rant, and  delay  judicial  action  in  the  case  of  persons  charged 
with  crime.  There  could  be  no  local  legislation  touching  con- 
tract obligations,  civil  rights,  and  civil  or  criminal  procedure. 
The  Spanish  Cortez  only  could  legislate  as  to  these  and  many 
other  matters  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Foraker  Act  gave  to  these  people  certain  fiscal  and 
economic  privileges  and  advantages  that  have  never  been 
accorded  to  American  Territories;  there  was  a  deviation  from 
precedent,  but  the  conditions  were  markedly  different.  The 
Chief  Executive  and  the  high  judiciary  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  thus  conforming  to  early  territorial  practice; 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
at  least  five  of  whom  had  to  be  native  inhabitants,  were  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  instead  of  elected  as  in  the 
territories,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  nearly  a  million 
in  number,  87%  unable  to  read  and  write,  very  few  of  them 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  people  having  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  were  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  "  *  *  *  and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States."  The  salaries  of  the 
officials  appointed  as  above  were  fixed  by  the  Act  and  to  the 
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Executive  Council,  with  the  Governor's  and  President's  approval 
in  each  case,  was  committed  the  entire  control  over  all  grants 
of  franchises,  privileges  and  concessions  of  a  public  character. 
Six  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were  by  the  Organic  Act 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Attorney 
General,  Auditor,  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Instruction,  all  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Since  the  law  took  effect  the  only 
Federal  officers  not  native  inhabitants,  have  been  the  Governors, 
the  six  heads  of  Departments  or  Bureaus,  two  Justices  and  a 
Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  District  Judge  and  his 
attorney  and  marshal;  all  other  officers,  assistants  and  employ- 
ees have  been  appointed  or  elected  and  have  discharged  their 
duties  in  conformity  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the  insular 
Legislature. 

Section  32  of  the  Organic  Act  conferred  upon  the  Assembly 
entire  control  over  all  other  matters  of  a  legislative  character, 
including  municipalities  and  the  power  from  time  to  time  to 
alter,  amend,  modify  or  repeal  all  laws  of  every  character 
then  in  force  except  those  of  Congress;  yet  this  grant  of  self- 
government  by  the  United  States  has  been  compared  unfavor- 
ably by  Porto  Ricans  with  the  so-called  Regime  of  Autonomy 
granted  to  Cuba  of  November,  1897,  a  tentative  arrangement 
revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  and  conceded  in  the  hope 
of  placating  the  Cubans  who  were  in  rebellion. 

A  disagreement  resulted  last  spring  between  the  lower  chamber 
or  House  of  Delegates  and  the  executive  council  over  several 
questions  of  internal  legislation,  the  delegates  demanding  assent 
by  the  Council  to  these  measures,  or  in  default  thereof,  a  denial 
of  any  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  government.  A 
dead-lock  resulted  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  inter- 
vened, enacting  as  an  amendment  to  the  Poraker  Act  a  provision 
that  made  the  last  previous  appropriation  of  supplies  a  con- 
tinuing one  in  case  the  Legislature  should  fail  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  future.  Thus  the  impasse  was  overcome,  but 
apparently  it  has  not  ended  the  discontent  and  this  is  based 
on  the  claim  that  so  long  as  six  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  can  prevent  the  Lower  House  from  dictating  its  own 
policy  and  rendering  the  government  helpless,  the  people  of 
the  island  are  victims  of  grievous  oppression  and  rank  injustice. 

Let  us  understand,  if  we  can,  why  the  Congress  in  organizing 
this  government,  restricted  the  citizenship  of  the  natives  and 
why  means  are  provided  for  the  control  of  one  house  of  the 
insular  legislature  by  presidential  appointees.  I  wish  to  remark 
in  this  connection  that  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  United  States 
government,  but  simply  express  a  personal  view  formed  during 
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two  years  residence  on  the  island  and  this  supplemented  with 
some  four  years  official  relation  to  the  government  of  other  of 
our  exterior  possessions. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  1898  we 
became  responsible  for  the  protection,  peace,  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  nearly  a  million  people  of  an  alien  race  who  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  show  that  they  understood  what  self-government 
as  illustrated  by  Anglo  Saxons  really  means.  Complete  auton- 
omy such  as  we  have  given  our  territories,  signifies  ultimate 
statehood;  incorporation  of  the  political  and  geographical 
entities  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  "Act  Temporarily  to  Provide  Revenues  and  a  Civil 
Government  for  Porto  Rico,"  etc.,  declared  that  the  former 
subjects  of  Spain  were  to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico;  to  them 
very  large  powers  of  self-government  were  granted.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  adequate  numbers  cannot  reasonably,  con- 
sistently and  rightly  be  denied  ultimate  participation  in  federal 
affairs,  but  to  the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  all  of  an  alien  race  and 
foreign  tongue,  there  could  and  should  be  such  denial  until  it  be 
shown  by  experience  that  they  are  fitted  for  such  participation. 
If  the  word  "  temporarily/'  as  used  in  the  caption  to  the  Foraker 
Act,  be  held  to  qualify  the  words  "Civil  Government"  in  the 
same  caption — which  I  question — then  it  seems  manifest  that 
the  Congress  proposed  by  this  charter  to  place  these  people  in 
a  state  of  probation  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  show  by 
example  what  are  their  capacity  and  abilities  to  exercise 
the  granted  powers  and  to  supply  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the 
propriety  or  necessity  of  an  extension  of  those  powers  by  elim- 
inating the  provision  that  insured  to  federal  appointees  the  capac- 
ity to  prevent  legislation  that  they  deemed  to  be  unwise.  It 
seems  evident  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  and 
recent  events  have  shown  that  there  was  justification.  Before 
making  Porto  Ricans  full  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
means  ultimate  statehood,  it  was  desired  to  observe  the  use 
they  would  make  of  qualified  citizenship. 

But  it  seems  evident  that  there  was  another  and  equally  cogent 
reason  for  retaining,  at  least  provisionally,  effective  federal 
control  of  one  of  the  legislative  chambers.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  territories  who  consume  or  use  commodities  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  must  pay  the  ruling  price  for  such  articles  and 
this  includes  the  import  tax  levied  as  customs,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  a  federal  revenue;  so  too,  the  inhabitants  of  territories 
who  consume  articles  paying  an  excise  tax,  such  as  tobacco, 
wines,  beers  and  liquors,  thereby  contributing  to  the  general 
funds  by  means  of  which  government  is  supported,  but  the 
Foraker  act  said  in  effect  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  "  Since 
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your  economical  future  is  uncertain,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  remit  in  your  favor  all  customs  and  excise  taxes  on 
the  goods  you  import  and  consume,  and  besides  we  will  forego 
the  collection  at  our  ports  of  every  tax  and  charge  on  imports 
that  foreign  countries  and  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  have  to 
pay,  with  exemption  from  taxation  will  increase  by  the  amount 
of  our  regular  duties,  the  local  value  of  your  productions  that 
you  export  to  the  United  States.  Besides  these  concessions,  we 
will  assume  as  a  national  charge  the  cost  of  your  harbor  improve- 
ments, the  marine  hospitals,  postal  deficits,  the  weather  service, 
the  agricultural  experiments,  lighthouses,  coast  survey,  a  native 
regiment,  and  a  contribution  under  the  Morrell  act  toward  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  we  will  also  pay  you  60  cents  in  gold 
for  each  one  of  your  7,000,000  odd  Spanish  pesos  instead  of 
buying  the  silver  contents  of  these  coins  in  the  market  at  the 
ruling  price  of  about  45  cents." 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  cash  value  of  all  these  con- 
cessions, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  of 
the  value  of  some  of  the  items.  From  October  18, 1898,  the  date 
of  formal  transfer  of  the  islands  by  Spain,  to  May  1,  1900,  the 
date  when  the  Foraker  act  became  effective,  the  customs  collected 
in  the  United  States  on  insular  productions  imported  amounted 
as  officially  stated,  to  over  $2,000,000.  By  act  of  Congress  this 
sum  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  addition, 
a  further  sum  of  $200,000  in  aid  of  the  cyclone  sufferers  of  1899. 
From  May  1, 1900,  to  June  30, 1908,  the  net  revenues  collected  by 
United  States  officials  in  Porto  Rico  on  imports  into  that  island 
as  shown  by  the  records,  amounted  to  over  $7,000,000,  and 
including  estimated  collections  for  1909  at  the  average  for 
the  last  three  years,  say  $1,000,000  more,  we  reach  an 
aggregate  of  customs  collections  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  of 
ten  and  one-third  millions  dollars,  all  going  to  aid  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  local  government.  As  respects  excise  taxes, 
data  is  not  at  hand  for  a  close  approximation  of  the  total.  The 
insular  treasurer's  report  for  1908  shows  for  that  year  the  receipt 
of  $1,917,000  of  such  taxes,  based  on  rates  fixed  by  the  local  laws. 
These  rates  are  much  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  conservative  to  estimate  the  excise  taxes  which  the 
United  States  rates  would  have  produced  at  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year  or  say  fifteen  millions  in  all  after  1899.  Here  then 
is  a  total  of  twenty-five  million  that,  were  Porto  Rico  organized 
as  one  of  our  own  territories — which  it  is  said  she  desires — would 
have  inured  to  the  federal  treasury  instead  of  that  of  the 
island.  What  would  be  the  economic  condition  of  the  insular 
treasury  had  it  been  deprived  of  this  vast  sum  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine. 
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Since  July  25,  1901,  Porto  Rico  has  enjoyed  absolute  free  trade 
with  the  United  States.  The  importations  and  products  of  this 
island  which,  if  coming  from  foreign  countries  would  pay  a  duty, 
for  the  year  1908  reached  a  total  value  of  over  25  million  dollars, 
of  which  sugar  and  molasses  represented  nearly  19  millions. 
Tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  reached  five  millions.  Duty  paying  sugar 
would  have  been  imported  in  lieu  of  that  from  Porto  Rico 
and  would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  over  seven  million  dollars. 
The  Dingley  rates  applied  to  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  tobacco 
and  cigars  would  have  produced  two  million  more;  so  then  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  1908  deprived  themselves  of  nine 
million  dollars  of  revenue  in  order  that  the  agriculture  of  Porto 
Rico  and  business  in  general  might  be  stimulated.  That  free 
trade  has  been  worth  to  Porto  Rico  60  or  70  million  dollars  from 
1900  to  date  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

To  provide  and  pay  for  the  several  other  public  utilities  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  several  million  dollars  in  addition.  Had  Porto  Rico 
remained  a  Spanish  colony  or  been  restored  to  Spain  in  1899,  the 
United  States  treasury  would  have  been  100  million  dollars 
better  off  to-day  than  it  is. 

These  figures  are  not  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
you  with  the  extent  of  our  altruism  nor  are  they  cited  as  a 
reason  why  gratitude  should  be  felt  toward  the  United  States  by 
the  native  inhabitants.  We  have  not  begrudged  a  penny  of  this 
vast  donation  nor  asked  nor  expected  a  quid  pro  quo.  We 
assumed  the  burden  of  the  future  of  this  island  and  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  discharge  the  obligation.  There  are  now  2,000 
schools  and  some  80,000  children  under  instruction.  Since  the 
occupation,  over  seven  million  dollars  have  been  expended  for 
public  instruction.  Every  municipality  has  a  good  road  to  the 
coast  and  soon  all  will  be  connected.  Life  alnd  property  are 
secure  and  all  laborers  receive  a  wage  very  much  higher  than 
formerly.  Real  estate  values  have  advanced  from  30  to  122 
million  dollars.  At  federal  expense,  a  new  custom  house  and 
extensive  harbor  improvements  are  in  progress.  The  exterior 
trade  has  grown  from  about  22  million  to  56  million  dollars. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  has  been  vastly  improved. 
The  government  has  been  able  to  effect  large  loans  for  public 
improvements  at  4%  and  all  municipalities  balance  their  budgets. 

Here  then,  is  an  island  with  a  million  inhabitants,  just  started 
on  a  new  political  and  economic  basis,  but  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  shown,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  and 
apparently  of  the  Congress,  that  the  United  States  has  been  too 
hasty  or  generous  in  conferring  political  power.  The  President 
has  very  recently  announced  that  he  will  recommend  to  the 
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Congress  that  Alaska,  whose  civilized  inhabitants  are  nearly  all 
American  citizens,  be  not  given  a  full  territorial  government  at 
present,  but  instead,  that  its  affairs  be  administered  and  con- 
trolled by  an  appointed  commission  with  power,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  cabinet  minister  in  Washington,  to  legislate  on 
local  questions,  the  Congress  to  retain  control  over  the  mines, 
forests,  customs,  excises,  public  lands,  superior  judiciary  and 
franchises;  in  fact,  a  government  for  Alaska  with  very  much  less 
power  than  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  now  possess.  But 
the  Porto  Rican  lower  house  object  to  any  participation  of 
federal  officials,  save  the  governor,  in  their  legislative  and  judicial 
affairs,  but  no  protest  or  remonstrance  has  been  heard  against 
the  application  and  continuance  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United 
States  whereby  more  than  three-fourths  the  income  of  the  insular 
government  is  contributed  indirectly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  officers  in  a  territory  save  the  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Court  are  elected  by  the  voters.  It  has  complete 
autonomy  not  only  as  respects  legislation,  but  as  respects  its 
budget.  It  receives  no  bounties  or  gratuities  or  allowances  from 
the  federal  treasury,  and  financially  it  must  stand  alone.  How 
would  Porto  Rico  like  to  stand  alone? 

Unless  there  is  a  misconception  of  facts  in  the  foregoing  or 
some  important  omission,  a  reasonable  understanding  may  be 
reached  as  to  why  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  President 
limited  the  autonomy  of  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  in  1899, 
and  why  they  still  limit  it;  why  absolute  unrestricted  home  rule  is 
still  denied  to  the  native  inhabitants.  One  reason  seems  to  be, 
and  this  alone  ought  to  be  conclusive,  that  these  inhabitants,  all 
of  a  foreign  race  and  tongue,  largely  illiterate  and  without  experi- 
ence in  conducting  a  government  in  accordance  with  Anglo  Saxon 
practice,  or  indeed  to  carry  on  any  government,  were  not  deemed 
to  be  fitted  and  qualified,  unaided  and  without  effective  super- 
vision, to  fully  appreciate  the  responsibilities  and  exercise  the 
power  of  complete  self-government. 

The  other  reason,  of  equally  cogent  force,  is  found  in  the 
economic  situation,  in  which  the  island  was  found  in  1898.  That 
its  separation  from  Spain  would  radically  and  perhaps  disadvan- 
tageous^ disturb  its  trade  relations  and  industrial  conditions 
was  to  be  expected.  A  very  small  part  of  its  revenues  had  been 
applied  to  public  instruction  and  it  was  proposed  to  greatly 
augment  this  expenditure  and  to  hasten  the  work  of  bettering 
communications;  a  new  currency  was  to  replace  that  of  Spain; 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  and  court  procedure  it  was  hoped  to 
gradually  change  and  improve. 

In  order  that  these  reforms  and  many  others  might  be  carried 
out  without  straining  local  resources,  financial  aid  was  needed, 
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and  this  aid  took  the  form  of  a  grant  of  free  trade,  of  exemption 
from  our  excise  system,  and  in  large  donations  of  funds  outright 
from  the  treasury.  That  the  island  might  have  the  assistance 
of  a  few  public  officials  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  new  con- 
ditions and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  might  have 
its  own  representatives  on  the  spot  to  advise,  assist  and  if 
necessary  to  restrain,  the  Congress  wisely  provided  that  the 
power  to  directly  control  one  house  of  the  Legislature  be  retained 
by  the  government  in  Washington  through  federal  representation 
in  that  house,  and  that  the  United  States  Court  hear  causes  of 
diverse  citizenship,  etc.  These  six  American,  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  became  responsible  as  such  to  the  court  of 
public  opinion,  agents  of  the  United  States,  or  trustees,  as  it  were, 
until  such  time  as  it  might  be  shown  that  the  people,  alive  to 
their  new  responsibilities  and  privileges,  could  be  trusted  with 
a  larger  grant  of  autonomy,  that  they  show  they  had  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things  before  being  given  to  rule  over  many. 

What  has  been  the  result?  These  six  Federal  officials  were 
told  that  unless  they  submitted  to  dictation  and  passed  certain 
bills  they  deemed  obnoxious  and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  island,  every  governing  activity  must  cease.  It  required 
the  intervention  of  the  President  and  Congress  to  break  the 
dead-lock,  and  we  find  in  this  action  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government,  an  approval  of  the 
stand  of  the  Council  and  their  interpretation  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Charter. 

Now  it  is  for  the  representatives  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  this  island  to  proceed  as  they  should  have  done  in  the  first 
instance  and  convince,  if  they  can,  the  President  and  Congress 
that  they  desire  a  larger  and  more  liberal  delegation  of  power. 
If  the  Foraker  Act  ought  to  be  amended,  and  the  President 
suggests  such  a  possibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
National  legislature  will  make  the  required  changes  at  the 
proper  time. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  national  sequence  of  a  delega- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  statehood,  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  May  we  not  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been 
the  measure  of  success  of  our  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of 
those  alien  races  upon  whom  this  boon  has  been  conferred? 
The  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  who  were  slaves,  but  all 
speaking  English,  and  who  had  always  lived  among  us,  were 
made  citizens  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  Do  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  now  consider 
that  this  was  a  wise  act? 

The  descendants  of  our  aboriginal  Indians  can  have  the 
rights  of  citizenship.    Do  they  make  intelligent  use  of  this  boon? 
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Many  of  the  tribes  our  forefathers  found  in  occupancy  of  the 
land  that  they  took,  by  so-called  purchase,  by  fraud,  or  by 
force,  are  extinct  and  others  nearly  so — tribes  with  whom  we 
have  been  longest  in  close  contact.  Rightly  and  honorably 
we  are  now  and  have  been  for  many  years  doing  much  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition,  to  educate  and  elevate  the  Indians,  some 
300,000  in  number.  Suppose  that  all  these  were  collected 
together  and  lived  alone  as  one  people  in  some  suitable  locality. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  the  Friends  of  the  Indians  at 
Mohonk  would  seriously  propose  a  discontinuance  of  govern- 
ment aid  and  to  endow  them  with  complete  territorial  autonomy? 
With  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, probably  100,000  Mexicans  were  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  visitor  to  the  border  who  inquires  into  their 
past  and  present  condition,  will  find  their  social,  moral,  indus- 
trial and  mental  condition  is  not  markedly  different  from 
what  it  was  two  generations  ago.  If  they  all  lived  together  as 
one  people,  would  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to  give  this  Spanish 
speaking  and  alien  race,  such  autonomy  as  Ohio  and  Oklahoma 
had  before  their  admission  to  the  Union  as  States?  There  is 
of  course  no  thought  in  my  mind  of  rating  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico  as  respects  intelligence,  culture  and  civilization 
with  our  Indians  and  negroes  as  races.  An  illustration  is 
attempted,  however,  of  the  futility  of  the  hope  to  speedily  trans- 
form the  masses  of  alien  races  into  self-respecting,  law-abiding 
citizens.  There  is  more  analogy  in  the  comparison  of  the 
Porto  Rico  people  with  the  Mexicans.  Among  the  latter  as 
the  former  there  are  many  intelligent,  well  educated,  bright 
minded  men.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  native 
to  the  territory  when  it  passed  to  the  United  States,  have  held 
important  Presidential  appointments  and  by  election,  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  considered  as  a  race,  the  condition  of  those 
former  Mexicans  remained  unchanged  in  any  considerable 
degree. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not,  we  can  not,  absorb,  incorporate 
and  assimilate  foreign  races  en  bloc.  As  individual  immigrants 
coming  to  this  country  as  home  seekers,  cut  loose  and  separated 
from  their  former  environments,  they  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings,  adopt  our  ways,  learn  what  citizenship 
means,  acquire  our  language  and  become  a  part  of  the  body 
politic,  citizens  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
mainland,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  on  the 
globe,  270  souls  to  the  square  mile.  There  is  no  vacant  arable 
land  for  home  seeking  immigrants.  There  can  be  no  foreign 
element   save   as   proprietors,    their   agents,    employees,    and 
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visitors.  No  considerable  number  of  Americans  can  ever  per- 
manently reside  there.  The  native  population  doubled  in  the 
40  years  previous  to  our  occupation.  In  another  40  years  it 
may  be  expected  to  reach  2,000,000  unless  there  is  very  large 
emigration  or  pestilence.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
beautiful  and  attractive  land  are  certain  to  remain  in  physical 
characteristics,  customs  and  aspirations  as  strictly  Porto  Rican 
as  they  now  are.  There  will  be  an  educated  class,  speaking 
English,  but  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  will  continue 
Spanish  in  their  language,  customs  and  aspirations,  likes  and 
dislikes,  as  is  found  to-day  with  the  former  Mexicans  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona.  After  full  Amer- 
ican citizenship  must  come  statehood,  the  ultimate  to  which 
all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  who  think,  declare  that 
they  aspire.  Porto  Rico  as  a  state  would  have  two  senators 
and  probably  a  half-dozen  representatives  in  our  Congress. 
Should  Cuba  fail  to  justify  her  aspirations  and  our  hopes,  and 
we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  annex 
it,  that  island  would  be  represented  in  Congress  by  two  more 
senators  and  a  dozen  representatives.  The  Philippines  would 
supply  two  senators  and  twenty  or  thirty  representatives. 

Do  we  want,  should  we  permit,  their  participation  in  our 
law  making  and  policy? 

It  is  probably  an  unrealizable  dream,  the  idea  that  has  been 
suggested,  of  a  Federal  Insular  Union  of  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
part  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  the  three  as  well  able 
to  support  50,000,000  inhabitants  as  Java  does  now  her  30,000,- 
000.  These  three  islands  would  make  a  nation  of  nearly  4,000,- 
000  to-day,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  members  of  the 
same  church,  observing  the  same  customs  and  laws,  and  having 
the  same  aspirations.  Supervised  in  their  foreign  relations, 
etc.,  as  is  Cuba  now,  under  the  Piatt  Amendment,  which  is 
incorporated  into  her  constitution,  a  naval  station  in  each  island 
being  retained  if  desired,  every  advantage  that  we  could  secure 
by  annexation  would  be  gained.  This  West  India  Republic 
could  make  her  own  laws,  establish  her  own  courts,  arrange 
her  own  fiscal  system,  and  hold  all  the  offices.  The  inhabitants 
would  trade  with  our  country  and  we  with  them  as  their  and 
our  interests  might  dictate.  We  could  afford  to  give  to  their 
products  that  we  imported  the  same  preferential  advantages 
as  to  customs  that  Cuba  now  enjoys  and  that  would  insure 
to  them  a  comfortable  economic  situation,  one  vastly  improved 
over  that  existing  in  any  other  West  India  island.  But 
this  is  probably  an  irridescent  dream;  I  wish  it  might  be  a 
reality. 
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But  if  this  aspiration  is  unrealizable,  what  of  the  future  of 
Porto  Rico  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  its  inhab- 
itants remaining  citizens  as  now?  When  all  her  people  realize, 
as  they  ultimately  will,  and  as  many  do  now,  that  they  are  not 
subjects  or  vassals  and  politically  oppressed,  but  entitled  to  and 
receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States  laws  at  home  and 
abroad  in  all  their  personal  rights  and  relations;  that  through 
loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  with  the  representatives  in  their 
government  of  the  sovereign  power  responsible  for  their  destinies, 
giving  a  proof  of  their  capacity  for  and  an  intelligent  exercise 
of  the  powers  already  delegated,  make  it  manifest  that  they  are 
qualified  to  receive  a  larger  measure  of  self-rule;  and  when  party 
lines  are  drawn  it  will  be  always  on  questions  of  public  policy  and 
not  alone  on  questions  of  the  control  of  patronage;  when  they 
realize  that  there  is  no  tropical  island  on  the  globe  politically  and 
economically  so  fortunately  situated,  then  those  responsible  for 
the  recent  unrest  will  look  back  with  regret  at  the  attempt  to 
render  their  government  helpless. 

Among  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  and  rich  island 
I  have  many  acquaintances  I  prize  and  whose  friendship  I  would 
be  pained  to  lose.  It  is  possible  and  I  also  fear  probable ,  that  some 
of  my  friends  still  hold  views  at  wide  variance  with  those  here 
expressed,  but  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  position  and 
basis  of  their  grievances,  all  Porto  Ricans  have  learned  that  not 
by  means  of  an  attempted  paralysis  of  their  government,  are 
they  likely  to  succeed  in  its  reform.  I  was  glad  to  see  ended 
the  military  rule  that  I  once  exercised  and  to  see  launched 
nearly  ten  years  ago  a  civil  regime  that  should  not  require  for 
its  maintenance  the  intervention  of  superior  power.  I  was 
pained  to  see  exhibited  what  I  considered  unjustified  hostility 
to  that  government.  Apparently  the  recent  occurrences  have 
resulted  in  retrogression,  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  supervision 
of  the  affairs  of  this  island  has  been  again  devolved  upon  the 
Department  of  War,  with  a  former  military  officer  for  governor. 
It  is  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  forget  the  past  and  show 
that  such  supervision  or  indeed,  any  supervision  is  unnecessary. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:     The  next  address  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
William   F.   Willoughby,   of  Washington,   who,   after  eighth 
years  of  service  in  Porto  Rico,  has  very  recently  resigned  the)  J 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Island,  to  accept  a  high  place  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  WILLIAM  P.  WILLOUGHBY 

If  the  attempt  were  made  to  single  out  the  one  feature  mo6t 
characteristic  of  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  government  of  its  dependent  territory,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  determination  of  our  Government 
so  to  administer  affairs  in  such  territory  as  progressively  to 
educate  and  train  the  people  governed  to  the  end  that,  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs  shall  be  placed  in  their  own  hands.  So  defin- 
itely has  this  policy  been  adopted  that,  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  sought,  our  Government  has  been  willing  in  no  little  degree 
to  subordinate  it  to  other  considerations.  This  position  has 
been  taken  not  merely  upon  the  belief  that  it  represents  the 
wisest  course  that  can  be  adopted  in  the  long  run,  but  upon 
the  sincere  political  conviction  that  no  country  should  govern 
the  affairs  of  another  against  the  will  of  the  latter  as  a  permanent 
arrangement.  If  this  principle  is  deviated  from  for  a  time, 
such  departure  must,  therefore,  find  its  justification  in  the  fact 
that  the  principle  itself  is  held  in  suspension  for  a  time  in  order 
that  it  may  find  fuller  expression  in  the  future.  It  is  upon 
this  theory,  and  upon  this  theory  alone,  that  our  assumption 
of  the  government  of  dependent  territory  can  be  squared  with 
the  principles  upon  which  is  based  our  own  political  system. 

The  foregoing  being  accepted,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  determine  how  this  end  of  government 
can  best  be  attained.  Careful  study  of  this  phase  of  our  problem 
of  the  government  of  dependent  territory  as  a  concrete  question 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable,  not  only  because  it  consti- 
tutes, as  has  been  stated,  the  central  feature  of  our  policy  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  dependent  territory,  but  because 
it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and,  indeed,  many  of  those  intimately  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  the  dependencies — have  contented  them- 
selves with  the  mere  adoption  of  this  aim  as  a  general  policy 
without  giving  close  thought  to  the  specific  means  by  which 
it  can  be  most  quickly  and  certainly  attained.  The  reason  for 
this  failure  to  give  detailed  consideration  to  this  question  lies 
.in  the^asy-going  belief,  so  generally  accepted  and  acted  upon 
V  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  thatwn  education  is  to  be 
found  the  cure  for  most  or  all  social  evils.V  Those  of  us  who 
remember  the  time,  some  twenty  or  thirty  yfears  ago,  when  the 
question  of  municipal  reform  first  began  to  receive  earnest 
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attention  as  a  special  problem,  know  how  in  those  early  days 
municipal  misrule  was  almost  wholly  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  illiterate  foreigft  voter,  and  how  the  belief  was  firmly 
held  that  if  only  this  mass  of  illiteracy  could  be  removed  the 
problem  of  good  government  would-be  solved.  We  now  know 
that  this  was  a  mistake .//3GTeniigEtene3 "public "opinion"  suc-~ 
cessfully  demanding  a  proper  conduct  of  public  affairs  has  not 
come  into  existence,  and  found  means  of  effectively  expressing 
itself,  as  a  result  of  the  wider  diffusion  of  education.  Bad 
government  exists  in  our  highly  educated  as  well  as  in  our  less 
progressive  municipalities,  j^ 

The  lesson  thus  learnea,  or  that  should  have  been  learned, 
has  apparently  been  lost  on  those  who  are  now  seeking  the  solu- 
tion of  the  somewhat  similar  problem  of  securing  good  govern- 
ment in  the  territories  that  have  recently  come  under  our  control 
as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Spain.  One  sees  constantly  the  figures 
representing  the  educational  advance  tnat  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  paraded  not  only  as  the  best 
measure  of  progress  achieved  in  those  islands,  but  as  the  best 
indication  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made  toward  the  prep* 
aration  of  their  inhabitants  for  the  exercise  of  more  ample  powers 
of  self-government. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  contended  that  education  is  not 
a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself,  though  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  in  our  dependencies  it  has  been  over-emphasized 
at  the  expense  of  economic  interests,  or  has  not  conformed 
strictly  enough  to  such  interests;  nor  is  it  held  that  the  wide 
diffusion  of  education  is  not  in  a  measure  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  successful  working  of  any  scheme  of  self-government. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  say  that  any  system  of  self-govern- 
ment must  rest  upon  an  electorate  having  at  least  a  minimum 
of  education,  and  quite  another  to  hold  that  by  furnishing 
such  a  minimum  the  people  are  thereby  given  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  such  a  system.  We  might 
as  well  make  this  point  perfectly  clear  at  the  start.  Education 
paves  the  way  for  efforts  looking  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  preparing  a  people  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self- 
government,  but  it  by  no  means  solves  the  problem  itself.  No 
system  of  self-government  upon  a  democratic  basis  can  be  other 
than  a  pretence  or  mere  form  unless  there  exists  in  the  com- 
munity, not  only  an  effective  public  opinion  demanding  that 
those  in  public  office  shall  exercise  their  powers  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  for  the  attainment 
of  selfish  and  party  ends,  but  the  people  themselves  must 
possess  those  qualities  of  self-restraint,  tolerance,  obedience 
to  law  and  constituted  authorities,  and  acquiescence  in  the  deci- 


sion  of  majorities  which  are  the  absolute  prerequisites  of  the 
successful  operation  of  popular  government. 

In  our  own  country,  after  centuries  of  effort  to  create  such  a 
public  opinion  and  to  develop  the  qualities  enumerated,  success 
has  been  only  partially  achieved.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  when  we  turn  to  a  country  such  as  Porto  Rico,  inhabited 
by  persons  having  none  of  the  traditions  of  self-government 
behind  them,  withftemperaments  more  excitable,  with  the  custom 
of  valuing  immediate  rather  than  ultimate  results,  and  with  the 
characteristic  firmly  ingrained  in  them  of  emphasizing  personal, 
Vtamily  and  other  considerations  at  the  expense  of  public  interests, 
to  find  that  these  fundamental  bases  of  real  democratic  self- 
government  should  be  largely  lacking/  ^Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  present  incapacity  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  for 
the  enjoyment  of  complete  self-government — a  fact  that  is  recog- 
nized and  openly  avowed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  themselves — is  due  to  this  failure  rather  than  to  the  lack 
of  education  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  We 
believe  that  it  is  beyond  question  that  all  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  or  personally  observing  public  affairs 
in  Porto  Rico  since  the  advent  of  American  control  will  testify 
that  whatever  may  be  true  in  individual  cases,  as  a  general 
prop6sition//the  more  highly  educated  classes  of  the  population 
Y  show  little  if  any  desire  to  subordinate  selfish  ends  to  public  con- 
siderations than  do  their  less  favored  brethren^/  In  the  recent 
absolutely  inexcusable  attempt  on  the  part  of  tne  political  party 
now  in  power  in  Porto  Rico  to  subvert  the  government  by  refus- 
ing to  pass  any  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment unless  its  wishes  were  met  in  respect  to  the  securing  of 
certain  legislation  desired  by  it  and  having  no  connection  with 
appropriations,  and  in  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  directing 
committee  of  that  party  to  prevent  the  governor  of  the  island 
from  filling  certain  positions  except  with  persons  selected  by  the 
party  organization,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  acts  of  persons 
representing  the  highest  degree  of  education,  wealth  and  culture 
in  the  Island. 

This  is  but  one  indication  among  many  constantly  in  evidence 
that  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring a  people  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  self-government 
is  something  far  different  from  that  of  their  education,  in  the 
technical  use  of  the  word  as  applying  to  instruction  imparted  in 
,j  the  ordinary  schools-/  It  is  primarily  and  essentially  one  of 
//  '  training  rather  than  one  of  education,  of  character-building 
s/     rather  than  scholastic  instruction// 

It  is  not  until  we  have  grasped  xnis  point  securely  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  make  even  the  first  approach  towards  formulating 


the  precise  policy  that  should  be  followed  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  fundamental  task  to  which  the  American  people  have  applied 
themselves  in  assuming  the  government  of  a  territory  such  as 
Porto  Rico.  In  our  own  mind  we  have  reached  such  a  position, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper,  in  the  light  of  it,  to 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  specific  policy  that  in  our  own 
opinion  should  be  followed  by  those  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  that  island  to  bring  about  this  training  in 
character-building  through  which  alone  can  be  laid  the  basis  upon 
which  to  rest  the  grant  of  power  of  self-government  which  con- 
stitutes the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  as  they 
should  of  any  people. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  problems  from  this  standpoint,  two 
main  lines  of  action  leading  to  the  end  desired  suggest  themselves: 
That  of  immediately  granting  to  the  people  of  the  island  large 
powers  of  participation  in  the  management  of  their  own  public 
affairs,  even  though  it  is  known  that  for  a  time  such  powers  will 
be  abused,  and  that  of  limiting  strictly  this  grant  of  power,  at 
the  outset,  in  order  that  there  may  be  secured  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  integrity  in  the  administration  in  affairs  and  by 
only  gradually  surrendering  this  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  they  give  evidence  of  their  ability  properly  to  exercise 
it.  The  statement  of  these  two  possible  alternatives  shows  how 
important  is  the  question  we  are  considering — whether  one  or  the 
other  is  adopted  determines  the  whole  character  of  the  govern- 
ment that  will  result.  In  considering,  as  we  propose  to  do,  what 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  each  of  these  policies,  we  may  as  well 
state  at  the  outset  that  our  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  .of  the 
second;  that  it  is  our  belief  that  if  the  administration  in  Porto 
Rico  has  erred  in  the  past  it  has  been  in  placing  too  much  reliance 
upon  the  first  method  and  too  little  upon  the  second. 

The  whole  argument  for  the  first  method  rests  upon  the  claim 
that  it  is  only  by  going  into  the  water  that  one  learns  to  swim. 
This  is  true,  but  there  are  so  many  other  considerations  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  both  in  the  case  of  a  person 
acquiring  the  ability  to  swim  and  of  a  people  acquiring  the 
capacity  to  govern  themselves — considerations  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  by  no  means  identical  in  the  two  cases — that  unless  we 
use  extreme  care  the  parallel  that  it  is  attempted  to  establish  be- 
tween the  two  but  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  loss  to 
correct  thinking  resulting  from  the  loose  application  of  general 
principles  and  arguing  from  false  analogies. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  question,  or  at  least  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  no  question,  not  only  of  the  desire  of  the  person 
entering  the  water  to  learn  to  swim  but  of  his  willingness  ear- 
nestly to  put  forth  the  efforts  necessary  for  him  to  accomplish 
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respect  will  be  progressively  demoralized.  The  country  will 
continue  to  see  public  affairs  administered  as  in  the  past,  and 
what  is  most  serious,  will  continue  to  accept  such  kind  of  admin- 
istration as  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  to  be  expected. 
To  turn  over  to  them  the  spoils  of  office  under  such  circumstances 
is  like  attempting  to  erect  a  house  without  first  laying  the 
foundation,  or  even  coming  to  an  agreement  regarding  the 
.  i. '  f       purposes  or  character  of  the  house  to  be  erected. 

,    1 1    It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  but  one  way,  given  conditions  as 

'  'Ihey  are  in  Porto  Rico,  by  which  this  political  education  can  be 

achieved.      This  is   by  so  organizing  the  political  machinery 

\  \  :  locating  power  and  controlling  the  administration  of  affairs  as 

\  ,  i  to  make  certain  that  the  government  resulting  will  be  honest, 

:  efficient  and  permeated  throughout  with  the  principles  that 

government  exists  solely  as  a  means  for  serving  the  interests  of 

all  the  people  governed,  and  in  its  operations  should  accord  to  all 

\  y— .   absolute  equality  of  treatment,}    It  is  not  merely  that  such  a 

\  \        government  will  furnish  greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  more 

and  better  schools,  roads  and  public  works  of  all  kinds,  greater 

care  of  matters  relating  to  public  health  and  the  like,  impartiality 

in  the  administration  of  tax  laws,  economy,  etc.,  but  that  it 

will  serve  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  constantly  at  work 

training  the  habits,  methods  of  thought  and  ideals  of  the  people. 

Maintained  long  enough  the  people  will  outgrow  the  remembrance 

and  practices  of  the  past  and  will  look  upon  suchAefficient,  dis- 

y  interested  and  impartial  administration  of  affairs  as  the  normal 
one  to  be  expected  and  insisted  uponttn  the  same  way  as  they 
formerly  looked  upon  the  old  regime,  where  personal  motives 
and  interest  had  full  sway,  as  the  natural  and  unavoidable  one. 

In  thus  urging  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  which  training 
is  to  be  imparted  through  actual  demonstration  it  is  important 
to  note  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  people  governed  should 
not  be  given  any  participation  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  the  control  shall  be  vested  in  such  hands 
as  will  insure  that  proper  principles  and  practices  shall  prevail. 
If  this  is  done  there  is  no  reason  why  the  great  bulk  of  public 
work  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  is 
the  policy  that  has  in  great  part  actually  prevailed  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  one  or  two  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  in 
respect  to  certain  of  the  public  services  there  will  serve  to  make 
clear  the  more  important  considerations  that  it  is  here  desired 
to  bring  out. 

Far  and  away  the  broadest  field  in  which  the  adoption  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  policies  that  we  have  been  con- 
trasting find  greatest  play,  is  in  that  of  local  government.  Here 
the  insular  government  had  definitely  to  decide  at  the  outset 
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whether  the  administration  of  local  affairs  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  municipalities  to  work  out 
as  they  saw  fit  or  be  rigidly  controlled  from  above.  The  latter 
of  the  two  policies  was  adopted.  While  the  people  were  allowed 
freely  to  elect  the  officers  who  should  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  actual  administration  of  local  affairs,  the  insular  govern- 
ment not  only  made  the  performance  of  certain  duties  obligatory, 
but  retained  to  itself  full  powers  to  supervise  and  control  at  all 
important  points  the  operation  of  the  municipalities  and  their 
officials  and  to  compel  due  compliance  with  all  legal  provisions. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs.  From  a  condition  of  affairs  where 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  in  1902, 
of  the  sixty-six  municipalities  into  which  the  island  is  divided, 
sixty-four  were  more  or  less  heavily  in  debt;  many  of  them  so 
much  so  that  no  pretense  was  made  of  paying  salaries  until 
months  after  they  became  due,  where  expenditures  were  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  little  or  no  work 
of  real  utility  was  accomplished,  and  whpre  public  office  was  used 
as  a  means  to  favor  personal  and  political  friends  and  oppose 
opponents,  the  municipalities  have  now  been  brought  to  a  con- 
dition where  every  single  one  is  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  where 
every  obligation  is  promptly  met  as  it  falls  due,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  expenditures  go  for  works  of  permanent  public 
utility,  and  where  affairs  are  administered  with  an  honesty  and 
even-handed  justice  that  will  compare  with  the  municipalities 
of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

This  result  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  unre- 
stricted control  was  not  at  the  outset  given  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  that  good  government  has  been  compelled  by  superior  authori- 
ties. Now  the  point  that  it  is  desired  to  make  here  is  not  that  a  proper 
administration  of  affairs  has  been  secured,  but  that  the  citizens 
of  these  municipalities  have  received  a  training  in  self-government 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  had  they  been  allowed 
at  the  outset  to  take  affairs  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  All 
who  have  lived  in  the  island  through  this  period  know,  not 
merely  that  affairs  are  now  better  conducted,  but  that  an  entirely 
different  spirit  actuates  both  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
people  themselves.  That  most  difficult  of  all  things,  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  real  civic  pride  has  been  accomplished.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  change,  it  has  been  possible  by  successive  modi- 
fications to  the  municipal  law  to  surrender  powers  originally 
retained  in  the  insular  government,  and  liberalize  all  along  the 
line  the  system  of  government.  As  first  created,  it  was  believed 
to  be  absolutely  essential  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico 
the  right  peremptorily  to  veto  any  municipal  ordinance  or  annul 
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any  act  of  a  municipal  officer  that  he  believed  to  be  improper  or 
ill  advised.  This  was  done  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
municipal  officers  had  in  the  past  been  accustomed  to  use  their 
powers  to  oppress  individuals  to  whom  they  were  opposed  or 
other  reasons.  This  practice  has  been  so  thoroughly  eradicated 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  repeal  this  provision  and 
provide  instead  that  a  remedy  for  abuses  must  be  sought  in  the 
courts.  In  the  same  way  the  provision  that,  in  case  a  munici- 
pality failed  to  make  due  provision  for  the  payment  of  any  legal 
obligation,  the  next  budget  should  become  effective  until  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  insular  treasurer,  who  was  given  full 
power  to  change  such  budget  as  he  saw  fit,  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  provide  that  in  such  cases  action  must  be  had  by  way  of 
mandamus  proceedings. 

Another  example  equally  striking,  though  not  on  such  a 
large  scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  system 
for  the  collection  of  the  general  property  tax.  This  service  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  insular  treasurer  who  appoints 
all  the  collectors  in  the  different  municipalities.  He  holds 
them  so  rigidly  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  any  of  these  officials  making 
any  improper  discrimination  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  or  of  misconducting  themselves  in  any  other  way. 
The  service  is  organized  in  a  hierarchy  with  graded  salaries  and 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  is  made  strictly  upon 
record  of  efficiency.  Personal  or  political  considerations  have 
absolutely  no  weight  either  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment 
or  that  of  promotions.  This  system  has  been  in  operation 
so  long  that  the  members  of  the  service  feel  absolutely  secure 
in  their  position  as  long  as  they  perform  their  duties  properly 
and  certain  of  receiving  advancement  as  merited.  The  result 
has  been  to  change  radically  the  whole  morale  of  the  service; 
and  not  only  are  its  members  now  giving  to  the  public  as  efficient 
and  conscientious  effort  as  could  be  demanded  from  any  body 
of  public  officials,  but  what  is  equally  important  the  public 
generally  feel  that  it  is  receiving  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
from  its  officials. 

Now  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
experience  had  with  the  municipal  and  tax-collection  services. 
Apart  from  all  other  advantages  the  people  of  the  island  have 
been  given  a  knowledge  of  in  what  good  government  consists, 
of  the  motives  and  principles  that  should  govern  public  officials, 
of  the  service  which  local  governments  can  and  should  render, 
and  a  training  in  the  art  of  government  itself  that  they  could 
not  possibly  have  obtained  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  any 
other  way.     The  refusal  at  once  to  grant  full  power  of  self- 
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government  has  hastened  the  date  when  such  power  could  prop- 
erly be  exercised.  That  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  results,  either  material  or  educational, 
can  be  shown  by  any  other  service  where  the  contrary  policy 
has  been  pursued.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  need  but 
cite  the  general  health  service  of  the  island,  a  service  concerning 
whose  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  good  administration 
is  open  and  notorious.  That  this  has  been  due  to  this  failure 
to  centralize  control  in  the  proper  insular  authority  is  we  believe 
recognized  by  all.  In  consequence  of  this,  if  we  except  the 
special  health  service  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  tropical 
anemia,  where  such  central  control  was  created,  not  only  has 
the  island  had  to  suffer  from  an  inadequate  administration 
of  its  public  health  and  sanitary  matters,  but  the  people  them- 
selves have  received  little  or  no  education  or  real  training 
in  respect  to  this  important  department  of  governmental 
activities. 

Time  is  lacking  in  which  to  follow  out  further  the  points  that 
we  have  attempted  to  raise  in  this  discussion.  The  subject  is 
a  large  one  and  one  which  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  us  to 
handle  with  complete  frankness  without  giving  possible  offense 
to  those  who  differ  from  us.  We  hope  that  we  have  done  this 
and  will  regret  exceedingly  if  we  have  failed.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  we  wish  to  make  sure.  No  one  recognizes  more  fully 
the  legitimacy  of  the  desire  of  the  Porto  Ricans  for  self-govern- 
ment and  no  one  more  ardently  desires  to  hasten  the  day  when 
this  desire  can  properly  be  gratified.  We  know  that  it  is  usual 
to  class  all  those  opposing  the  immediate  grant  of  powers  as 
opponents  of  self-government.  This  is  not  so.  We  differ  with 
those  urging  such  immediate  grant  only  in  our  ideas  regarding 
in  what  real  self-government  consists,  in  preferring  the  substance 
of  real  popular  participation  in  public  affairs  to  the  mere  form 
of  democracy  and  in  believing  that  the  day  when  both  the  form 
and  the  substance  can  be  obtained  will  be  hastened  by  pursuing 
the  policy  urged  in  this  paper.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hartzell,  formerly  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
now  a  practicing  lawyer  in  San  Juan. 

WHAT  IS  JUST  TO  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  HARTZELL 

No  one  better  than  myself  appreciates  the  power,  and  in 
almost  every  respect  the  truth,  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  General  Davis  and  Mr.  Willoughby  in  their  ably 
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prepared  papers  on  the  question  of  Porto  Rico.  But  after  a 
residence  of  eight  years  in  that  beautiful  island  and  with  the 
feeling  that,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  determine,  it  shall  be 
my  future  home,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  little  more  cheerful  aspect 
of  the  Porto  Rican  problem  than  that  which  has  been  so  forcibly 
presented.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  something  which  may 
sound  to  you  a  little  more  .hopeful  with  reference  to  a  problem, 
in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  which  we  hope  Congress 
will  treat  as  one  of  the  great  problems  requiring  its  atten- 
tion. 

The  Porto  Ricans  occupy  a  peculiar,  and  in  some  respect 
unique,  relation  to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
government.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  not  aliens;  the  Court  has  gone 
that  far,  and  still  we  have  been  unable  with  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  secure  from  that  august  tribunal  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  a  Porto  Rican  is,  whether  or  not,  being  an 
alien,  he  must  necessarily  ipso  facto  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  powers  that  be  in  Congress,  and  that  have  been, 
since  the  passage  of  that  wise  but  much  abused  Act  known 
as  the  Poraker  Law,  have  denominated  him  a  "  citizen  of 
Porto  Rico."  For  ten  long,  weary  years,  the  Porto  Rican  has 
gone  up  and  down  the  island  iterating  and  reiterating  the 
query,  "  What  is  a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico?  "  And  like  the  case 
of  the  raven,  there  seems  to  be  no  intelligent  answer.  A  Turk 
or  Frenchman  or  Russian  can  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
within  a  few  years  he  can  appear  before  the  proper  court  and 
secure  his  naturalization,  thus  becoming  a  full-fledged  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  A  Spaniard  living  in  Porto  Rico  may 
come  to  the  United  States,  and  after  living  here  the  necessary 
length  of  time  he  may  appear  before  the  courts,  secure  his 
naturalization  papers  and  become  an  American  citizen;  but 
a  "  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  "  remains  a  plain,  simple  citizen  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  secure  his  naturalization. 

And  the  reason  given  by  the  courts  for  this  refusal  to  natur- 
alize a  Porto  Rican  would  sound  very  familiar  if  you  should 
encounter  it  in  "  Pinafore  "  or  in  the  '4  Pirates  of  Penzance  " 
or  one  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas.  The  reason  the  courts 
give  for  their  refusal  to  naturalize  the  Porto  Rican  is  that,  being 
a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  and  not  owing  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
king,  prince  or  potentate,  and  not  being  able,  therefore,  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  a  sultan  or  czar,  he  cannot  accept  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  We  would  think  this  were  a  joke  were  it  not 
that  it  has  fallen  from  the  solemn  lips  of  judicial  authority. 
We  know  it  is  so  because,  as  the  members  of  my  honorable  pro- 
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fession  know,  it  must  be  so  if  uttered  by  the  judge  having 
the  last  guess! 

Within  a  year  or  two  after  the  passage  of  the  law  creating 
this  peculiar  and  anomalous  status  in  Porto  Rico,  Congress 
passed  another  act  by  which  it  incorporated  the  territory  of 
Hawaii.  By  that  act  it  was  declared  that  all  the  residents  of 
Hawaii  at  a  certain  time  and  under  certain  conditions  became, 
without  any  act  on  their  own  part,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  consider  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people  \n  those 
islands  at  that  time — who  were  thus  without  any  act  or  volition 
of  their  own  made  collectively  citizens  of  the  United  States — 
were  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  injus- 
tice, as  I  maintain,  with  which  Congress  has  treated  Porto 
Rico  on  this  question  of  American  citizenship.  Furthermore, 
this  act  creating  the  territory  of  Hawaii  gives  them  a  full  terri- 
torial form  of  government,  and  extends  to  them  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Flag  and  all  the  antecedents  which  attach  themselves 
to  citizenship;  whereas  here  is  Porto  Rico  with  a  class  of  popula- 
tion certainly  as  fully  entitled  to  the  kindly  consideration  of 
the  Congress,  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  our  border  line, 
pleading  for  this  grant  of  citizenship,  and  being  constantly 
turned  down. 

This  action  of  Congress  in  creating  this  territory  of  Hawaii 
also,  my  friends,  answers  absolutely  the  argument  you  most 
commonly  hear  against  granting  citizenship  to  Porto  Ricans, — 
the  diversity  of  race,  and  the  unwisdom  of  extending  the  align- 
ment of  territory  of  the  United  States  beyond  our  coast  lines, — 
because  Congress  has  absolutely  done  that  in  Hawaii. 

General  Davis  presented  forcibly  the  argument — and  we 
realize  the  strength  of  it — that,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  race, 
it  will  take  many  years  to  bring  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  assimilated.  But  it  will  come.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaii  it  was  brought  about  by  governmental  action. 

We  in  Porto  Rico  are  being  governed  by  a  law  described  in 
the  title  as  providing  a  "  temporary "  government.  Now 
after  ten  years  of  this  temporary  act,  it  would  not  seem  out  of 
place  to  commence  to  give  a  little  thought  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  when  this  temporary  law  shall  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
Since  the  passage  of  this  act  children  have  become  men.  Porto 
Rico  has  practically  a  new  generation,  and  still  as  to  their 
relations  with  their  Uncle  Samuel,  they  stand  exactly  where 
they  stood  when  they  bid  good-by  to  "  Old  Mother  Spain/' 
It  is  ten  years  since  they  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  ten  years  since  they 
broke  the  ties  which  for  four  hundred  years  had  led  them  to 
acclaim  the  old  banner  of  red  and  gold,  and  turned  their  eyes 
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to  the  West  with  joy  to  hail  the  country  of  the  grand  old  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  we  all  love  and  honor.  It  is  time,  my  friends, 
to  consider  and  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  permanent  status, 
because,  you  may  be  assured,  until  a  reasonable  decision  of 
this  matter  has  been  made,  there  will  exist  discontent  and 
hurtful  agitation  in  the  island. 

I  am  not  here  to  ask  or  even  suggest  the  immediate  granting 
of  statehood;  that  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  the  Porto 
Ricans  themselves  than  to  anyone  else.  But  I  do  urge  that  the 
question  be  taken  up  by  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress,  and  a  thorough  and  generous  investigation  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  say  to  our  Porto  Rican  brother  that  he 
and  his  relations  with  the  American  Union  have  not  been  for- 
gotten.    (Applause.) 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  roast  beef  is  not  perhaps  a  very 
good  food  for  infants,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that 
ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  feed  a  lusty  infant  on  condensed  milk. 
(Laughter.)  I  shall  not  discuss  the  facts  of  the  present  Organic 
Act  because  there  are  others  here  prepared  to  present  that 
aspect  of  the  problem,  but  my  thought  is  to  go  beyond  any 
question  of  amendment  of  existing  law,  and  ask  what  it  shall 
be  finally,  when  the  period  of  preparation  has  passed  ?  Shall  it  be 
a  permanent  American  colony  with  an  American  Governor 
General  sent  down  by  the  President,  or  shall  we  say  to  Porto 
Rico,  as  we  have  said  to  every  other  territory  under  the  flag, 
"  Prepare  yourselves  for  statehood.  It  may  not  come  for  twenty 
years,  it  may  not  come  for  fifty  years — but  when  the  proper 
condition  has  been  reached  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  the  Union  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  territory  of 
the  United  States." 

Shall  we  ingraft  a  new  theory  on  the  constitution,  and  create 
a  dangerous  precedent  by  establishing  a  new  and  permanent 
colony  of  American  subjects  who  are  not  citizens?  New  Mexico 
has  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  statehood  many  years,  and  was 
not  admitted  for  the  reason  that  would  militate  against  Porto 
Rico;  namely,  diversity  of  race.  But  New  Mexico's  day  has 
come,  and  as  surely  Porto  Rico's  day  will  arrive.  This  question 
should  be  determined,  not  left  to  conjecture.  Porto  Rico  will 
always  be  part  of  the  United  States.  Geographically  it  is  so 
located  as  to  be  a  necessity.  It  will  be  a  great  half-way  station 
to  the  Panama  canal,  and  commerce  from  Europe  to  the  canal 
will  pass  by  it.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  that  beautiful  island, 
teeming  with  riches  and  more  prosperous  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican territory,  shall  remain  a  permanent  colony  of  American 
subjects  who  are  not  entitled  to  citizenship.  Give  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  something  definite  to  accomplish.     Make  it  the 
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stern  condition  that  it  is  for  them  to  say,  by  their  conduct  and 
derelopment,  whether  this  term  of  preparation  shall  be  short  or 
long — but  stop  for  all  time  this  distracting  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  them.  In  my  opinion  the  fixed 
star  of  ultimate  statehood  would  more  surely  lead  them  out  from 
the  wilderness  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  than  any  other  step  which 
could  be  taken.     (Applause.) 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  you,  one  and  all,  to  come  to  Porto  Rico 
and  be  convinced.  If  only  a  fraction  of  the  Americans  who  go 
every  year  to  Florida  and  California  were  to  take  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  beautiful  new  American  possession,  their  enthusiasm 
and  pleasure  at  what  they  would  find  there  would  soon  make 
itself  so  strongly  felt  that  our  law-makers  would  take  up  this 
subject,  and  such  missionary  work  as  we  are  now  doing  would 
not  be  required.  We  would  show  you  a  system  of  courts  pre- 
sided over  by  judges  a  vast  majority  of  whom  are  natives  of  the 
islands  and  who  are  giving  out  exact  and  equal  justice  to  rich  and 
poor  alike  in  accordance  with  the  American  law  and  procedure 
and  in  a  manner  which  was  unknown  before  the  American 
occupation.  We  would  show  you  more  miles  of  perfect  mac- 
adamized road  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  state  of  the  Union, 
with  scenery  combining  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  Catskills  with 
all  the  tropical  beauty  of  the  Southland.  We  would  show  you 
a  system  of  police  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  American  com- 
munity, and  a  regiment  of  Porto  Rican  soldiers,  marching  under 
the  American  flag,  who  would  go  as  far  and  as  bravely  in  the 
defence  of  that  flag  as  any  regiment  in  the  American  army. 
(Applause.) 

And  finally,  my  friends,  we  would  show  you,  about  eight 
o'clock  every  morning,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  children,  of 
all  classes,  colors  and  conditions,  gathered  together,  under  the 
leadership  of  more  than  a  thousand  teachers,  with  bared  heads, 
all  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  American  flag,  all  of  them  with 
their  shrill  and  lusty  voices,  but  in  very  broken  English,  shouting 
the  glad  refrain  of  the  old  "  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  is  worth 
a  trip  to  hear  just  that.     (Applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  We  have  heard  much  of  late  concerning 
a  disagreement  between  the  Houses  of  the  Porto  Rican  Legis- 
lature. Following  the  Mohonk  policy  of  hearing  both  sides 
of  every  question,  Mr.  Smiley  invited  several  members  of  the 
Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates  to  take  part  in  this  Conference. 
One  of  them,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  present,  and  I  have  pleasure 
in  presenting  Hon.  Cayetano  Coll  Cuchi,  of  San  Juan,  who 
comes  with  the  special  endorsement  of  the  Speaker  of  that 
House.     (Applause.) 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  CAYETANO  COLL  CUCHI 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  deliver  a  speech  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  brilliant  and  talented  assembly,  and  when  constrained  to 
employ  a  foreign  tongue  with  which  one  is  hardly  sufficiently 
conversant  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  ordinary  daily  con- 
versation, the  difficulties  are  increased  a  hundredfold.  Never- 
theless, I  would  not  make  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  serve  as  a  pretext  for  declining  the  honor  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  represent  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Porto  Rico  on  the 
occasion  of  the  kind  invitation  that  Mr.  Smiley  was  good  enough 
to  extend  to  the  said  Legislative  Assembly  to  take  part  in 
this  Conference.  Natural  as  well  as  Divine  laws  exact  the 
sacrifice  of  our  personal  happiness,  however  great  and  enjoy- 
able it  may  be,  when  the  defence  of  the  mother-land  is  involved. 
And,  seeing  that  duty,  honor,  and  country  may  justly  claim 
the  sacrifice  of  our  lives  in  such  noble  struggles  as  that  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  how  could  I  have  interposed  the  excuse  of  a 
defective  pronunciation  or  made  any  such  similar  pretext  to 
avoid  couching  lance  on  behalf  of  that  poor,  little  island,  so 
unjustly  down-trodden,  without  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  defend  itself?     (Applause.) 

We  have  been  recently  accused  of  transgressions  of  which 
we  are  completely  innocent;  and,  in  appearing  before  you  in 
your  capacity  as  a  chosen  part  of  that  august  tribunal  and 
future  judge  of  the  justice  of  our  aspirations — the  American 
people — I  ask  you  not  to  weigh  my  arguments  according  to 
the  eloquence  of  my  language,  the  beauty  of  my  rhetorical 
pauses,  the  ardor  of  my  words,  which  eloquence,  beauty,  and 
ardor  I  am  unable  to  associate  with  this  speech,  obliged  as  I 
am  to  deliver  it  in  a  language  that  is  not  my  own.  But  I  do 
ask  you  to  study  the  facts,  to  analyze  our  sentiments,  and  to 
weigh  the  proofs;  and,  if  I  fail  to  succeed  in  enlisting  your 
sympathy  in  the  noble  cause  that  I  defend,  then  the  blame 
must  rest  upon  my  incompetency  and  not  upon  the  lack  of 
legitimate  right  of  the  country  that  has  commissioned  me  to 
appear  before  you. 

My  discourse  may  assume  an  apparently  disagreeable  aspect. 
My  words  will  not  be  palatable,  because  I  am  here  to  protest. 
The  bitterness,  however,  is  but  on  the  surface,  as  the  Porto 
Rican  masses  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  see  that  justice  is  meted  out  to  them.  (Applause.) 

When  General  Miles,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  standard  of 
Columbia,  landed  on  our  shores  but  ten  years  ago  and  addressed 
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our  people  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  in  the  name  of  Americaxi 
Democracy,  he  was  inspired  by  those  noble  sentiments  of 
equality  and  honor  that  have  made  the  United  States  "  The 
land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  On  that  memorable 
occasion  General  Miles  was  greeted  with  the  applause  of  the 
men  and  saluted  with  showers  of  flowers  from  the  women  of  our 
island.  Never  did  music  sound  so  sweet  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Porto  Rico  as  the  tidings  of  the  entry,  not  of  a  triumphal  victor, 
but  of  a  brother  people.  By  virtue  of  those  actions  and  relying 
upon  those  words,  we,  the  Porto  Ricans,  cast  our  gaze  upward 
upon  the  banner  in  the  name  of  which  we  were  promised  the 
most  ample  liberty  to  which  our  aspirations  could  soar;  that 
liberty  that  rendered  possible  the  creation  of  such  men  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln;  that  Liberty  that  found 
its  birth  in  Yorktown,  that  has  not  since  ceased  to  flourish, 
and  that  will  never  die  so  long  as  it  leans  for  its  support  upon 
the  people  whose  pen  traced  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whose  steeled  fist  sounded  the  Philadelphia  campaign,  and 
whose  falchion  has  ever  shone  in  defense  of  the  most  noble 
ideals.  (Applause.)  That  day  engraved  in  our  minds  in  a 
manner  firm  and  unshakeable  the  necessity  of  being  a  free  people, 
a  people  as  free  as  those  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  not  such  a  sublime 
sentiment  flourish  and  throb  in  our  bosoms,  we  should  have  been 
but  little  worthy  to  view,  flying  in  our  winds  off  the  battlements 
of  Monro  that  flag  that  announced  to  the  world  at  large  that  all 
men  were  born  equal  and  that  a  deprivation  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  colonies  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  latter  in  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mother  country. 

Had  I  written  a  speech  and  delivered  it  here,  I  believe  you 
would  have  been  the  gainers.  I  am  so  accustomed,  however, 
to  hear  abuse  heaped  upon  Porto  Rico,  that  I  felt  sure  I  should 
have  necessarily  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  the 
refutation  of  the  statements  of  other  speakers.     (Laughter.) 

Here,  let  me  say  that  General  Davis  is  one  of  the  men  for 
whom  we  in  Porto  Rico  have  the  greatest  esteem.  (Applause.) 
Towards  him  I  profess  a  deep  regard.  Nevertheless,  his  speech 
this  morning  is  based  on  information  obtained,  clearly  from 
other  than  Porto  Rican  sources,  while  acting  as  Governor  of 
our  Island  some  ten  years  ago,  or  immediately  after  the  terrible 
cyclone  of  1899.  The  first  grave  error  is  the  statement  that 
at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  Porto  Rico  was  a 
Spanish  colony.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  Porto  Rico  had  then 
ceased  to  be  a  Colony  for  some  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Porto  Rico  was  a  Spanish  Province,  such,  for  instance,  as 
"  Castilla  la  Vieja,"  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Porto 
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Ricans  were  on  a  par  with  the  natives  of  Madrid  or  Barcelona. 
In  making  this  affirmation  I  do  not  refer  in  the  slightest  way  to 
the  autonomic  period  that  we  enjoyed,  as  our  enemies  have 
always  strenuously  striven  to  show  that  such  autonomy  was  not 
ceded  to  us  in  good  faith  and  that  it  was  not  even  established 
in  Porto  Rico.  We  used  to  send  three  Senators  and  sixteen 
Delegates  to  the  "  Cortes,"  and  our  votes  influenced  the  deci- 
sions of  the  most  important  questions,  even  though  in  such 
questions  were  involved  the  life  and  honor  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  And  I  wish  here  to  go  on  record — and  I  feel  highly 
honored  in  making  the  statement — that  so  often  as  the  Porto 
Rican  representatives  had  occasion  to  express  themselves  in 
Parliament,  they  did  so,  from  the  standpoint  of  liberty  and 
justice,  with  as  much  regard  to  the  honor  of  the  people  that 
elected  them  as  to  that  of  the  nation  that  had  called  upon 
them  to  participate  in  its  government.     (Applause.) 

Such  was  our  status  when  the  Americans  arrived  at  our  island. 
Nevertheless,  we  cast  our  glances  toward  the  United  States, 
because  we  were  not  content  to  be  the  only  American  people 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  monarchical  government.  We  were 
a  Spanish  province  and  were  burdened  by  the  same  government 
that  to-day  oppresses  the  noble  Spanish  people.  We  could  not 
shake  off  the  yoke,  because  it  is  not  given  to  every  people  to 
elect  its  own  government.  I  cannot  make  comparisons  between 
a  monarchy  and  the  American  republic.  When  we  refer  to  the 
"  Government  of  the  United  States  "  we  mean  to  say  "  The 
American  People;  "  because  the  government  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  M  The  Spanish  Government  "  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  "  Spanish  People,"  which  latter  struggles 
and  strives  to  secure  its  liberty  from  a  government  forced  upon 
it.  Yet,  let  me  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  in  honor 
to  Spain  and  to  its  government,  that  it  never  failed  to  place  Porto 
Rico  on  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula  proper. 
Could  we  hope  from  the  Spanish  monarchy  a  republican  form  of 
government?  We  were  oppressed  by  the  government  of  Spain, 
but  so  were  the  Spaniards  themselves.  A  Porto  Rican  was 
shot  for  the  same  motives  that  have  to-day  caused  the  execution 
of  Ferrer — for  loving  liberty.  To-day,  however,  we  are  not 
equal  but  inferior  to  the  Americans.  Individually,  I  am  a  free 
man;  collectively,  I  am  your  chattel,  your  property,  I  belong  to 
you.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  can  dispose  of  me  at  any 
price  without  my  voice  being  heard  in  the  transaction.  We  are 
like  the  old  slaves  of  the  soil ;  our  destiny  is  dependent  upon  the 
land  wherein  we  live,  but  of  which  we  cannot  dispose,  our 
servitude  having  reached  such  an  extreme  that,  without  a  flag 
of  our  own  and  with  that  of  our  masters  having  been  denied  us, 
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we  cannot  even  start  out  in  search  of  another  nationality  to 
which  to  teach  our  children  love  and  fidelity.  » 

We  protest  against  our  treatment,  and  are  insulted.  We  are 
answered  with  a  balance  sheet  showing  custom  house  revenue,  but 
never  can  we  be  satisfied  with  such  a  response,  because  we  do  not 
look  for  the  solution  of  our  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dollar,  but  from  the  glorious  standpoint  of  liberty  and 
man's  natural  dignity.  (Applause.)  When  we  thus  express 
ourselves,  we  are  termed  "  ingrates,"  and  the  most  artificial 
arguments  are  brought  forward  to  combat  our  desires.  Take  for 
example  the  following: 

During  the  last  discussions  in  Congress,  free  trade  was  spoken 
of  as  a  concession  to  Porto  Rico  and  as  prejudicial  to  American 
interests.  General  Davis  has  laid  stress  upon  such  presumed 
ingratitude  by  stating  that  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  has  cost 
the  American  government  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  ten 
years.  A  more  deceiving  argument  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented. Free  trade,  as  indicated  by  the  name  itself,  entails 
reciprocity,  and  the  United  States  has  benefited  at  least  as 
much  as,  and  perhaps  more  than  Porto  Rico  by  the  elimination 
of  custom  tariffs  between  the  two  countries.  Accompanying 
free  trade  came  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  granting  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  our  products  are  allowed  free  entrance  into 
the  United  States,  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  are  obliged  to  purchase 
in  the  American  markets  all  goods  for  home  consumption,  paying 
for  the  same  a  much  higher  price  than  if  we  were  to  buy  them 
from  France  or  Spain;  and  statistics  show  that  this  difference 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  the  one  hundred  million  dollars  to 
which  General  Davis  alludes. 

Then  comes  the  change  of  currency  to  which  my  honorable 
friend  makes  reference.  Money  possesses  two  values — its  in- 
trinsic and  its  nominal  value.  The  silver  from  which  our  money 
was  coined  equalled  that  from  which  the  United  States 
currency  was  coined.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  native  dollars 
was  taken  over  at  the  rate  of  sixty  American  cents,  immediately 
recoined  and  placed  on  the  market  in  the  United  States  for  circu- 
lation with  a  palpable  gain  to  the  latter  of  40%  of  its  intrinsic 
worth.  If  we  search  the  matter  carefully  and  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain who  brought  about  the  change,  we  shall  find  that  the  benefit 
is  not  to  be  debited  to  our  account. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  General 
Davis.  My  answer  does  not  alone  embrace  my  personal  view, 
but  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  in  its  entirety, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  faithfully  and  precisely  interpret  the 
views  of  my  compatriots.  When  we  were  informed  that  we 
should  lose  our  internal  revenue  and  our  custom  revenue  the 
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moment  we  were  declared  a  state  of  the  Union,  General  Davis 
asked:  "  How  would  that  appeal  to  the  Porto  Ricans?  "  My 
good  and  respected  friends,  were  Porto  Rico  to  be  granted  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  the  United  States  flag  to  convey  the  same  signifi- 
cance in  Porto  Rico  as  it  conveys  here,  we  would  willingly 
relinquish  our  gold,  seeing  that  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  lives. 
We  should  then  have  a  governor  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year 
instead  of  $8,000  per  annum.  He  would  not  live  in  a  palace, 
nor  would  the  people  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his  household  or 
other  service.  Neither  would  he  be  allowed  $100,000  to  cover 
other  expenses  that  he  might  incur.  True,  we  might  not  live 
in  luxury,  but  we  should  be  masters  of  our  own  destinies;  there 
would  not  be  so  much  splendor  in  our  budgets,  but  we  should 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  at  present  acknowl- 
edged by  the  thinking  world — the  rights  of  a  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     (Applause.) 

And  now  I  shall  touch  on  a  matter  that  caused  me  to  smile 
when  I  heard  the  same  commented  upon  this  morning  by  other 
speakers.  I  refer  to  the  difficulties  that  have  lately  arisen 
between  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  in 
Porto  Rico.  It  was  stated — and  I  will  admit  the  statement  for 
the  sake  of  argument — that  the  Lower  House  or  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Porto  Rico  refused  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  in  Porto  Rico  because  the 
Executive  Council  refused  to  accede  to  its  desires  and  meet  its 
wishes.  This  has  been  the  principal  weapon  employed  for  many 
months  past  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
for  self-government.  England,  at  this  moment,  is  face  to  face 
with  the  same  problem  that  originated  the  conflict  between  the 
two  Porto  Rican  legislative  bodies.  It  is  four  months  now  that  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  endeavoring 
to  reach  an  understanding  in  connection  with  the  budget,  without 
avail,  since  the  House  of  Commons  wishes  and  is  strongly  resolved 
that  its  will  shall  be  respected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
commenting  on  the  situation,  the  free  press  of  the  world  at  large 
showers  encomiums  and  praise  on  the  leaders  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  for  its  firmness  and  patriotism,  citing  them  as 
great  politicians  and  as  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  liberties 
of  the  English  people.  Six  months  ago  the  same  deadlock 
occurred  in  Porto  Rico,  and  those  who  desire  an  explanation  of 
what  passed  in  the  American  island  have  but  to  glance  at  what 
is  now  passing  in  the  great  European  isle.  But  —  no!  I  confess 
my  error!  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  England,  the 
powerful  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the  insignificant  and  almost 
forgotten  island  of  lambs.     In  the  former,  the  will  of  the  people 
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is  all-powerful;  in  my  native  land,  we  are  denied  even  the  possi- 
bility of  right. 

It  is  not  well  nor  sufficient  to  view  these  questions  altogether 
from  the  American  standpoint;  in  treating  Porto  Rico,  let  us 
take  into  consideration  a  little  the  view  of  the  native  Porto 
Ricans.  Otherwise,  we  are  liable  to  write  innumerable  bulky 
substances  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Willoughby  has  done,  about 
the  situation  in  Porto  Rico  without  once  touching  upon  the  salient 
point  applying  to  our  problem.  According  to  Mr.  Willoughby, 
no  nation  is  fit  to  govern  itself  unless  it  establishes  and  main- 
tains institutions  identical  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Such 
an  exclusive  outcome  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
political  science,  and  if  taken  as  a  base  for  the  education  of  a 
people,  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster.  Governments,  laws 
and  public  institutions  do  not  make  a  people;  a  people  makes 
governments,  laws  and  public  institutions.  A  law  that  is  bene- 
ficial in  New  York  may  well  be  prejudicial  in  Porto  Rico.  A 
government  that  may  be  acceptable  to  a  people  in  the  North 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  a  people  in  the  South.  Were  other 
the  case,  then  would  become  possible  the  uniformity  of  the 
human  species,  and  distinctions  of  race  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  traditions  and  history  would  be  but  negative  points. 
And  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  liberty  is  the  exclusive  patri- 
mony of  the  United  States.  Prance,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  other  countries,  where  the  citizens  not  only  enjoy  equal 
personal  and  collective  rights  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  where,  being  the  home  of  science  and  arts,  liberty  nourishes 
and  produces  the  greatest  creations  of  human  genius — are  they 
not  also  free?  It  is  a  grave  error  to  affirm  that  Porto  Rico 
cannot  govern  itself  until  its  present  idiosyncracies  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  until  for  them  can  be  substituted  the  customs 
habits  and  language  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Those 
born  in  Porto  Rico  will  always  be  Porto  Ricans,  even  though 
their  parents  be  natives  of  Texas  or  of  Maine,  and  this  for  the 
same  reason  or  natural  law  that  makes  an  Italian  born  in  Rome, 
through  whose  veins  might  run  the  purest  Latin  blood,  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  perfect  American,  should  fate  cause  him  to  emigrate 
to  New  York,  without  there  being  the  slightest  difference 
between  his  issue  and  the  children  of  a  Swiss  or  of  an  Englishman. 
A  glance  at  the  most  elementary  principles  of  political  science 
will  convince  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  destiny  of  Porto 
Rico  must  be  entrusted  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  alone  appre- 
ciate their  necessities,  and  who,  therefore,  are  alone  capable  of 
making  laws  to  cover  them. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  sufficient  time  to  dwell  more  fully  on  this 
scientific  side  of  the  discussion.     I  will,  however,  refer  to  an  ex- 
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ample  showing  the  practical  capacity  of  the  Porto  Ricans  for  self- 
government,  and  will  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  General  Davis 
for  a  corroboration  of  my  statement.  I  firmly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  the  period  during  which  Porto  Rico  has  been  best 
governed  has  been  during  the  administration  of  General  Davis, 
and  during  that  time  all  the  public  offices  with  the  exception 
of  that  occupied  by  the  governor  and  the  military  employees 
were  filled  by  Porto  Ricans.  To-day,  with  a  civil  government, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  administration  of  our  island  is 
burdensome,  and  the  majority  of  the  positions  are  filled  by 
Americans.  This  is  the  great  drawback  of  the  Bill  Foraker — it 
created  a  purely  personal  government.  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  an  able  official  be  constituted  governor  or  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  department,  everything  proceeds  satisfactorily. 
If,  to  the  contrary,  the  official  appointed  should  prove  incapable, 
there  is  no  maner  of  securing  his  removal,  seeing  that,  according 
to  the  law,  he  himself  renders  account  to  headquarters  of  ths 
progress  of  his  department.  Had  I  the  time  to  cite  examples, 
you  would  remain  horrified. 

I  must  now  conclude.  My  time  has  expired.  I  do  not  wish 
the  American  people  to  judge  the  Porto  Ricans  by  statements 
either  of  Porto  Ricans  or  of  American  officials.  Everything  that 
we  have  asserted  is  corroborated  by  written  documents,  and  can 
easily  be  corroborated.  Do  not  take  my  poor  word  as  against  the 
statements  of  any  high  official  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
treat  the  matter  as  though  before  a  court  of  justice,  where  neither 
litigant  enjoys  an  advantage  over  the  other.  The  American 
people  should  entrust  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  to  the 
Porto  Ricans  to  the  end  that  we  may  avoid  the  sad  spectacle  of 
the  United  States  flag  floating  over  a  people  without  a  country. 
You  that  listen,  you  that  glory  in  the  greatness  of  your  country, 
aid  us  in  our  struggle,  and  bear  in  mind  the  bitterness  of  a  people 
in  whose  country  strangers  and  foreigners  enjoy  greater  rights 
and  privileges  than  the  natives  themselves.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  Hon.  Regis  H.  Post, 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  who  very  kindly  offers  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Conference  may  care  to  ask. 

SOME  FACTS  OF  INTEREST  CONCERNING  PORTO  RICO. 

REMARKS   OP   HON.    REGIS   H.    POST. 

I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  having  prepared  any 
special  address,  but  I  was  so  occupied  in  the  last  weeks  of  my  stay 
in  Porto  Rico,  getting  off  my  annual  report,  and  other  matters, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  prepare 
an  address,  and  I  also  thought  it  might  be  more  interesting  if  I 
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came  here  and  found  out  what  the  Conference  would  like  to  have 
me  speak  upon. 

We  have  been  through  a  most  interesting  period  of  our  history 
in  Porto  Rico,  in  which  a  number  of  local  and  political  problems 
were  involved,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  speak  on  any  which 
the  Conference  may  wish  to  have  discussed. 

Dr.  Abbot:  We  would  like  to  have  Governor  Post's  views 
respecting  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans. 

Mr.  Post:  Doctor,  my  views  differ  slightly  from  those  of 
anyone  who  has  spoken  to-day.  My  own  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  Porto  Rican  should  be  given  an  opportunity,  if  he  wishes 
citizenship,  to  obtain  it,  without  expense  and  without  further 
residence  under  the  flag,  but  if  he  does  not  wish  it,  then  it  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  him  by  force,  nor  should  he  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  can  say  that  he  was  made  a  citizen  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  or  not.  I  base  this  upon  conversations  which  I 
have  had  with  friends  of  mine  on  the  island,  and  from  official  data, 
letters  and  communications.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  educated  Porto  Ricans  want  citizenship, 
but  about  15  per  cent  of  these  will  tell  you  that  they  want  it  if  it 
carries  with  it  autonomy,  or  "all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
an  American  citizen  is  entitled, "  showing  tfyat  the  idea  of  citizen- 
ship is  confused  in  their  minds  with  autonomy,  a  greater  degree 
of  self-government.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  also  Porto  Ricans 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  American  citizens  at  all,  and  I  think  we 
would  have  complaints  from  those  men  against  having  citizenship 
imposed  upon  them. 

My  own  personal  view  would  be  that  any  Porto  Rican  who  has 
lived  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  United  States  since  American  occu- 
pation should  be  allowed  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  of  the  island, 
the  District  Court,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  District  Courts  of 
the  island,  or  even  the  Municipal  Courts,  and  take  out  his  papers 
as  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  without  further  expense  or 
residence.  We  would  thus  remain  in  the  position  of  giving 
citizenship  freely  to  those  who  desired  it,  and  would  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  imposing  our  citizenship  upon  those  who  did  not 
desire  it. 

I  want  further  to  say  one  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  form 
of  government,  or  the  system  of  government,  or  whether  or  not 
we  are  citizens  of  one  country  or  another,  is  one  of  the  very  least 
propositions  we  have  to  deal  with  to-day.  To  me  all  this  is 
merely  the  skeleton,  the  dry  bones  of  a  government,  and  unless 
we  have  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  of  brotherly 
love,  and  the  desire  for  mutual  helpfulness,  it  does  not  matter 
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whether  we  are  a  colony,  or  a  state,  or  anything  else.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  one  thing  which  is  most  necessary  is  to  bring 
together  the  people  into  a  mutual  understanding,  to  overcome 
the  antagonistic  points  of  view  between  Porto  Ricans  and 
Americans,  and  to  bring  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  to  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  closer 
relationship.  It  does  not  really  make  any  difference  to-day 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  a  state,  or  a  colony,  or  an  independ- 
ent nation — the  road  to  self-government  is  the  same,  and  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  our  children  or  our 
children's  children  are  going  to  live  as  a  state,  a  colony  or  an 
independent  country — self-government  and  self-reliance  are  the 
same  no  matter  what  the  status  of  the  people,  and  what  we  have 
to  do  to-day  is  to  get  a  closer  relationship;  to  get  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to 
bind  ourselves  in  ties  more  close  than  mere  questions  of  policies 
or  parties. 

Mr.  Coll  Cuchi  expressed  the  Porto  Rican  view  very  well  when 
he  said  "  We  do  not  care  for  money;  we  care  for  the  rights  of 
man."  When  he  says  that  he  means  it,  even  though  it  is  virtu- 
ally saying,  We  are  willing  to  commit  social  and  political 
suicide  to  get  what  we  want.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
revenues  of  the  island  to  obtain  their  ends.  This  is  the  true 
Porto  Rican  point  of  view;  the  Porto  Rican  does  not  care  for 
money,  it  is  mere  dross  to  him;  and  he  goes  for  his  ideal  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

A  Member:  How  do  you  think  we  can  attain  this  end,  of 
mutual  helpfulness? 

Mr.  Post:  By  remembering  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. I  would  like  to  have  an  amendment  made  to  the  Foraker 
act  which  would  require  every  official  of  the  island  to  have 
written  in  his  hat,  "  Remember  that  even  if  you  give  your  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  shall  avail  you  nothing." 
I  would  like  to  have  it  written  on  every  Porto  Rican vs  forehead, 
that  unless  he  loves  his  fellow  countrymen  we  are  all  making 
ropes  of  sand  and  bricks  without  straw. 

A  Member:  What  were  the  essential  points  of  the  differences 
that  arose  last  year  between  the  branches  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Post:  Yes,  I  can  tell  you,  without  going  too  much  into 
details  of  the  particular  bills.  When  the  Philippine  act  was 
drawn  and  when  the  Hawaiian  act  wasfdrawn,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  both  which  made  provision  that  in  case  the  legis- 
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lature  should  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government,  then,  by  a  mechanical  method,  it 
would  be  carried  on  automatically.  I  will  not  describe  this 
fully  until  later.  But  when  the  Foraker  act  was  drawn  (the 
organic  act  of  Porto  Rico)  no  provision  was  ipade  for  the  auto- 
matic carrying  on  of  the  government,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  make  appropriations.  In  other  words,  we 
handed  a  loaded  gun  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Porto  Rico.  Now  what  particular  bill  caused  the  split  last  winter 
does  not  especially  matter;  we  had  had  this  trouble  for  eight 
years.  As  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  it,  I  should  be  the  last 
man  to  endorse  the  action  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  there 
is  less  blame  on  the  heads  of  the  House  than  upon  the  men  who 
gave  this  weapon  into  their  hands  and  allowed  them  to  shoot 
themselves  with  it. 

It  was  not  alone  the  trouble  of  last  year,  but  a  question  of 
six  or  eight  years;  we  have  always  had  trouble  in  the  legislature, 
and  the  very  last  bill  to  pass  was  always  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  remember  that  in  my  first  session,  in  1904,  we  went  into 
conference  on  the  appropriation  bill  at  three  o'clock  Wednesday 
afternoon(we  have  a  sixty  days'  session  there,  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  stop  the  clock  at  about  eleven  on  the  last  night 
of  the  session,  of  the  sixtieth  day,  and  then  sit  continually  until 
the  important  business  is  finished).  As  I  say,  we  went  into 
conference  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  and  not 
until  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  was  the  appropriation 
bill  passed.  That  was  six  years  ago  and  every  year  the 
appropriation  bill  has  been  held  back  and  held  back  to  see  what 
little  advantage  could  be  gotten  out  of  it.  We  have  always 
known  that  Armageddon  was  coming,  and  every  year  it  has 
been  a  little  harder  to  come  to  an  agreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Council,  until  this  year  it  came  to  a  point  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  breaking  the  dead-lock. 

And  it  was  not  absolutely  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Four  or  five  men  did  it  all.  I  saw  it  all;  I  was  sitting  outside 
and  I  saw  that  every  time  it  looked  as  if  things  were  going 
smoothly  toward  an  agreement  some  little  rumor  would  start, 
or  some  new  canard  go  'round,  and  for  four  days  the  fight  went 
on,  finally  coming  to  a  dead-lock. 

The  particular  matter  in  dispute  was  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  municipal  judges  should  be  elected  or  appointed, 
but  broadly  and  roughly  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Governor,  in  making  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  had  to  take 
recommendations  of  the  political  party  in  power  in  that  particular 
town,  or  whether  he  could  refuse  the  names  and  appoint  his 
own  candidate.     You  know  the  mayors  of  the  municipalities 
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are  elected,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Governor,  in 
filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  to 
ask  for  a  recommendation  from  the  party  which  had  elected 
the  former  incumbent,  but  a  stand  was  made  as  to  whether  the 
Governor  could  refuse  the  recommendation  of  the  party.  There 
were  a  thousand  ramifications,  but  finally  we  came  to  a  point 
where  there  was  no  breaking  the  dead-lock,  and  we  had  to  go 
to  Congress  to  have  provision  made  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  want  to  say  another  thing.  Mr.  Hartzell 
has  told  you  that  you  would  see  a  lot  of  good  things  if  you  went 
to  Porto  Rico — good  roads,  prosperous  plantations,  children 
singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  You  will  see  another  thing. 
You  will  see  a  people  in  a  peaceful  revolution,  fighting  by 
constitutional  methods,  by  American  methods,  for  what  they 
believe  is  right.  I  am  glad  of  this  because  it  shows  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  have  the  self-control  and  grasp  of  American 
methods  to  fight  what  they  do  not  like  by  constitutional  methods. 
I  know  that  in  the  old  days  no  one  ever  saw  a  Porto  Rican 
bringing  suit  against  the  Governor  General,  but  in  the  past  year  I 
have  had  two  suits  of  mandamus  brought  against  me,  and  one  in- 
junction, on  official  matters.  I  consider  this  a  hopeful  sign.  I  am 
prouder  of  that — I  will  not  say  than  anything  else — but  I  am 
very,  very  proud  to  think  that  the  people  have  the  self-control 
and  have  so  sufficiently  grasped  the  idea  of  American  liberty 
as  to  bring  suit  in  the  courts  against  the  administration  and 
against  the  highest  administrative  officer  of  the  government, 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  ends. 

A  Member:  Did  the  Porto  Rican  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  vote  with  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  matters  of 
difference  in  the  last  session? 

Mr.  Post:  I  am  not  sure;  I  was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  I  believe  that  on  some  questions  they  voted  with 
the  House,  and  on  others  with  the  American  members  of  the 
Council,  but  I  think  that  on  the  vital  questions  of  difference 
they  voted  with  the  Council.  There  was  no  unanimity  between 
the  native  members  of  the  Council  and  the  House. 

A  Member:  Is  it  true,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  Porto  Rican 
official,  that  there  is  little  social  intercourse  between  the  Porto 
Rican  and  American  officials  and  their  families? 

Mr.  Post:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  little  in  that. 
There  has  not  been  as  much  cordiality  in  the  social  relations  of 
the  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans  in  San  Juan  as  there  should 
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have  been.  The  fault  is  partly  that  in  San  Juan  there  are  enough 
Americans  to  form  sets  by  themselves,  and  they  do  not  mingle 
with  the  Porto  Ricans  as  they  should,  but  I  think  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  you  will  find  less  of  that  feeling  than  in 
San  Juan. 

A  Member:  What  is,  exactly,  the  difference  between  a 
citizen  of  Porto  Rico  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Post:  There  is  very  little.  The  Porto  Rican  is  entitled, 
under  his  Porto  Rican  citizenship,  to  absolutely  every  right 
which  we  enjoy,  save  that  of  voting  for  the  President.  An 
Ohioan  can  come  here  to  New  York,  live  here  for  one  year — I  think 
that  is  the  time  of  residence — and  cast  his  vote  for  President, 
just  as  a  native  born  New  Yorker,  but  the  Porto  Rican  cannot. 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  difference.  He  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  pass-port  from  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  which  en- 
titles him  to  every  protection  which  the  American  receives. 
But  I  must  confess  that  it  is  humiliating  to  him.  Men  have  come 
to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Post,  I  do  not  want  that  thing.  I  can 
take  care  of  myself;  I  do  not  need  the  protection  of  the  pass-port, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  a  pass-port  as  an  American  citizen." 

A  Member:  Just  what  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
obtaining  full  American  citizenship? 

Mr.  Post:  Nothing  but  Congress,  that  I  know  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  earthly  reason  why  a  Porto  Rican  should 
not  be  an  American  citizen  if  he  wants  to  be.  The  matter 
rests  entirely  with  Congress.  k 

A  Member:  What  is  the  question  being  discussed  about 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico;  is  it  not  true 
that  they  are  equal  to  those  of  the  teachers  of  the  same  grades 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Post:  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  United  States  are  now,  but  the  question,  in  brief,  was  this: 
The  Codified  School  Law  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the 
various  grades  at  a  maximum  and  minimum.  The  salaries,  for 
instance,  of  the  teachers  of  English  were  fixed  at  not  less  than 
$40  nor  more  than  $60  per  month,  which  gave  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  the  option  of  paying  a  teacher  $40  or  allowing 
him  to  pay  more,  if  he  could  not  obtain  one  for  that  amount. 
Some  teachers  he  might  have  to  pay  more;  and  some  he  could 
get  for  less.     Year  before  last,  in  the  appropriation  bill — the 
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island  was  feeling  particularly  rich  then — they  passed  a  very 
large  appropriation  for  schools,  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  common  schools  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  that  appro- 
priation bill  they  fixed  the  salaries  absolutely  of  the  English 
teachers  at  $75  per  month.  The  Commissioner  was  allowed  no 
choice,  and  every  teacher  received  the  $75  per  month  last  year. 
When  the  appropriation  bill  failed  of  passage  last  winter,  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  Olmstead  act — the  Congressional 
amendment  to  continue  the  government — the  question  came 
up  as  to  what  amount  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
pay  his  teachers;  whether  they  should  be  paid  in  conformity 
with  the  school  law,  or  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
appropriation  bill  of  the  previous  year.  That  is,  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  of  1908  could  be  considered 
as  a  permanent  amendment  to  the  school  law,  or  merely  applied 
to  the  salaries  of  that  particular  year.  I  believe  that  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico  held  that 
the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  bill  referred  only  to  the 
appropriations  of  last  year.  Hence,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  had  no  option,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
salaries  as  fixed  in  the  school  law,  and  these,  in  the  case  of  the 
English  teachers,  was  $60  per  month.  The  result  was  that 
these  teachers  came  down  this  year,  many  of  them,  expecting 
to  receive  $75  per  month,  and  found  that  they  could  get  but  $60. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  at  the  time,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  teachers  behaved  splendidly.  It  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  a  great  many  of  them,  but  they  all  signed  their 
contracts  and  went  to  work  without  the  loss  of  a  day. 

A  Member:    What  effect  did  this  change  in  salary  have? 

Mr.  Post  :  Only  that  they  got  less  money.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  the  only  effect,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  that  the  teachers  were 
naturally  disappointed  at  receiving  less  money,  but  not  one  of 
them  flinched,  took  their  contracts  and  went  right  on  teaching; 
the  schools  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.      (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Limitations  of  time  make  it  necessary  to 
close  the  Porto  Rican  program  at  this  point,  and  to  take  up  the 
Platform  of  the  Conference.  The  Chair  will  ask  Vice-President 
Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  if  the  Platform 
is  ready  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Hon  James  S.  Sherman:  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Business 
Committee  have  considered  with  a  great  deal  of  care  the  various 
subjects  before  the  Conference  and  have  laid  down  for  them- 
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selves  one  general  rule  of  action,  and  that  was,  that  in  presenting 
the  platform  to  you,  we  should  in  no  case  deal  with  specific 
cases;  that  the  platform  should  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
subjects  which  we  have  been  considering.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  unable  to  bring  into  the  proposed  platform  specific  refer- 
ence to  certain  subjects  of  great  interest  to  some  members  of 
the  Conference.  Some  of  those  subjects  may  be  presented  at 
a  later  session  of  the  Conference  in  separate  resolutions.  But 
this  morning  we  are  prepared  to  present  a  general  platform, 
covering  all  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  considered,  as  well 
as  those. which  we  expect  to  discuss  this  evening.  That  plat- 
form has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  of  which  is  Doctor  Abbott,  who  will 
present  the  platform  to  you,  and  after  it  is  presented,  I  shall 
move  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  the  platform  be  adopted 
by  the  Conference.     I  will  now  give  way  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  wish  to  make  one  preliminary 
explanation — not  by  way  of  discussing  what  has  been  already 
discussed — but  by  way  of  interpreting  the  platform  which  I  am 
to  read. 

Last  year  the  Conference  declared  itself  emphatically  in  favor 
of  giving  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans;  this  year  no  such 
clause  will  be  found  in  the  platform.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  difficulties  which  have  been  presented  partially  this  morning. 
In  the  first  place,  all  Porto  Ricans  are  not  in  favor  of  citizenship, 
and  it  is  to  me  at  least,  a  question  to  be  discussed  whether 
citizenship  should  be  forced  upon  them,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  In  the  second  place,  under  the  present  law,  all  the 
receipts  from  federal  taxation  in  Porto  Rico — that  is,  all  internal 
revenue  taxes  and  all  the  customs  taxes — are  paid  over  to  the 
insular  government,  and  spent  by  the  insular  government  in 
the  island.  Of  course,  all  know  that  federal  taxes  are  paid 
over  to  the  federal  government  and  spent  from  Washington. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  expenditure  of  the  federal 
taxation  in  this  state,  except  as  we  say  it  through  our  national 
Congress.  If  Porto  Rico  should  become  an  organized  territory, 
unquestionably  under  the  Constitution  that  money  could  no 
longer  be  paid  over  to  the  insular  government  and  no  longer 
expended  in  the  island.  And  there  are  people,  constitutional 
lawyers,  who  hold  that  if  by  one  act  of  Congress  all  the  citizens 
of  Porto  Rico  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that 
would  ipso  facto  make  Porto  Rico  a  territory  of  the  United' States, 
and  then  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  give  them  that  money 
for  expenditure  in  the  island.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question,  and  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it;  but  the  Platform 
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Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Conference  should  not 
express  itself  on  the  question  of  citizenship  until  these  various 
aspects  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
ference. With  that  word  of  explanation,  which  I  think  due 
to  those  who  may  be  disappointed  or  surprised  not  to  find 
citizenship  reiterated  in  this  year's  platform,  I  read  the  platform. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform  see  page  7.) 

Hon.  Jambs  S.  Sherman:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Conference  report,  and  in  that  connection  may 
I  say  a  single  word,  and  that  is,  that  the  committee,  in  preparing 
this  platform  has  attempted  to  voice  what  it  believed  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  Conference.  It  has  been  forced  to  gather  that 
sentiment  partly  from  the  spoken  word  of  some  members  of 
the  Conference  and  partly  by  the  clapping  of  hands  of.  other 
members.  We  think  that  so  far  as  one  mind  can  discover 
what  is  in  another  mind,  the  other  mind  not  giving  utterance 
to  the  thought,  this  platform  meets  the  general  wishes  of  the 
general  body  of  this  Conference.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  platform 
as  read  be  adopted  as  the  expression  of  the  Conference.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

Members:    Question,  question. 

The  question  being  put,  the  platform  was  adopted  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote.     (For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  is  informed  that  Doctor  Abbott 
has  a  supplementary  resolution  to  present. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  CONDITIONS  AMONG  THE   NEW 
YORK  INDIANS. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  have  another  resolution  to  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Business  Committee.  It  is  known  to  many  of 
the  Conference  that  the  condition  on  some  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, in  this  state  at  least,  is  not  to  our  credit,  to  put  it 
mildly.  That  condition  has  been  often  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  Conference.  It  has  been  brought  before  the 
Business  Committee  at  the  present  time  by  certain  members 
of  the  Conference.  It  was  not  thought  best  by  the  committee 
to  take  any  action  at  this  time  without  further  investigation, 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject  seeming  to  require  thoroughness 
of  inquiry. 
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We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

"  Whereas,  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York  persist 
in  spite  of  the  well-settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  end  the  reserva- 
tion system,  distribute  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  citizens  of  Indians ; 
and 

'*  Whereas,  official  investigations  show  that  the  physical  and  moral 
conditions  upon  at  least  some  of  the  New  York  Indian  reservations 
are  as  bad  as  were  common  upon  any  of  the  Western  reservations;  and 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  these  tacts,  it  has  seemed  impossible  to 
correct  the  wrong  because  of  the  legal  questions  which  are  involved;  and 

"  Whereas,  there  must  be  a  remedy  for  such  a  situation,  therefore, 

11  Resolved:  That  a  Committee  of  five  members  of  the  Conference 
be  created,  and  be  named  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and  that 
the  Honorable  Charles  Andrews,  formerly  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  requested  to  accept  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  same;  that  such  Committee  gather  the  pertinent  fazts 
bearing  upon  the  matter,  from  the  published  reports  and  other  sources, 
take  into  consideration  the  legal  questions  which  are  associated  with 
the  subject,  and  report  to  the  next  annual  Conference  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  to  realize  the  general  and  well-known  purposes  of  this  Con- 
ference in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  prepare  the  legislation 
which  will  justly  accomplish  that  end." 

The  Committee  moves  the  adoption,  sir,  of  these  resolutions. 

The  motion,  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  the  Conference  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

After  due  consideration,  and  at  a  later  session,  the  Chairman 
appointed  the  following: 

COMMITTEE  TO  REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

Hon.  Charles  Andrbws,  Syracuse,  Chairman. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Cocks,  M.  C,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Hon.  Regis  H.  Post,  New  York. 
Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Whipple,  Albany. 

Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  although  the  federal  government  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  New  York  Indians,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
put  the  Indian  office  and  the  entire  federal  machinery  we  may 
may  have  at  the  service  of  this  Committee  to  report  on  the  New 
York  Indians.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  stands  adjourned  until  this 
evening. 
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Friday  Evening,  October  22d,  1909 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  for  our  closing  session  is 
Hawaii,  and  the  first  speaker  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Griffiths,  Presi- 
dent of  Oahu  College,  in  Honolulu. 

PRESENT  POLICIES  IN  LABOR  AND  IMMIGRATION 
IN  HAWAII  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  A.  F.  GRIFFITHS 

Since  the  beginnings  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  questions  of 
labor  and  immigration  have  been  almost  one,  for  immigration  in 
Hawaii  has  been  promoted  almost  entirely  to  supply  labor  for 
the  sugar  plantations,  the  almost  constant  shortage  in  which  has 
been  a  source  of  concern  both  to  rulers  of  the  State  and  the 
employers.  To  just  the  extent  that  an  immigrant  must  work, 
must  a  discussion  of  plans  for  his  coming  include  accounts  of 
his  prospects  when  he  arrives.  No  apology  need  then  be  made 
for  this  rather  explicit  setting  forth  of  actual  conditions  under 
which  a  laborer  will  live  and  work  in  Hawaii. 

The  ingenuity  and  resources  of  those  interested  have  been 
taxed  to  find  even  an  approximate  relief  for  this  scarcity  of  labor. 
In  the  last  thirty-five  years,  about  215,000  laborers  have  been 
brought  to  the  Islands  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  searched  in  an  attempt  to  find 
immigrants  who  would  at  the  same  time  be  satisfactory  in  the 
cane  fields  and  acceptable  members  of  the  community.  It  must 
be  said  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  more  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  supplying  the  industrial  need  than  in  building 
up  or  safe-guarding  the  civic  and  social  fabric.  No  people  have 
been  found,  except  possibly  the  Portuguese,  who  have  the  qualifi- 
cations for  American  citizenship  and  are  also  content  to  remain 
as  field  hands  under  the  plantation  system. 

In  general  three  main  sources  of  supply  have  been  favored 
and  the  influences  attached  to  these  have  largely  shaped  the  im- 
migration policy.  For  reasons  of  state  and  church  and  society, 
the  monarchs  and  others  as  well  urged  the  bringing  of  other 
Polynesians  or  kindred  peoples  who  on  account  of  race  and  lan- 
guage would  fit  into  the  body  politic.  Many  who  sought  the 
greatest  financial  gain  from  the  industry  urged  the  getting  of 
cheap  labor  particularly  from  the  Orient.     The  third  element, 
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composed  of  these  who  originally  favored  annexation  and  who 
now  are  desirous  of  building  up  a  community  on  traditional 
American  lines,  favored  the  bringing  as  far  as  possible  of  Cau- 
casians who  would  establish  homes,  become  permanent  residents 
and  take  their  place,  in  the  next  generation  at  least,  in  the  roll 
of  citizens  upon  whom  the  State  can  count  for  support. 

The  experiment  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  gave  no  hope  of 
any  dependable  supply  of  labor  from  that  source.  The  2,500 
of  these  people  who  came  contributed  nothing  to  the  permanent 
solution  of  the  question. 

From  the  Orient  have  been  brought  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans 
and  Filipinos.  The  Chinese  came  in  numbers  as  early  as  1852; 
by  1900  there  were  25,762  in  the  Islands.  But  now  owing  to 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  return  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  fatherland,  their  number  is  diminishing.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  only  about  18,000  Chinese  in  the  territory. 
The  Japanese,  who  first  began  to  arrive  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  '8o's,  are  the  most  numerous  single  foreign  element 
which  have  come  to  the  Islands.  Probably  not  far  from  150,000 
have  come  altogether,  although  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
72,000  at  present  resident  in  the  territory.  Since  1900,  about 
7,500  Koreans  have  been  imported  but  many  have  already  left 
the  territory  so  that  not  more  than  5,000  remain.  The  Filipinos 
are  a  comparatively  recent  introduction.  A  few  were  brought  in 
1907  as  an  experiment  and  more  are  now  being  induced  to  come. 

The  cheap-living,  cheap-working  Asiatic  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  plantation  system.  His  gregarious  methods  of  living, 
willingness  to  work  in  gangs  and  his  need  of  supervision  all  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  Upon  the  ability  to 
get  large  numbers  of  such  laborers  has  depended  the  profits  and 
possibly  the  very  existence  of  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  men  of  business  put  a  large  emphasis  on  the 
industrial  and  financial  side  of  the  immigration  question. 

But  the  civic  and  social  side  has  pressed  forward  at  times  for 
consideration.  .Owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  native  population 
and  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  whites,  in  1887-8  restrictive 
measures  were  placed  on  the  further  admission  of  Chinese.  Now 
by  Federal  law  the  Chinese  are  excluded  and  through  the  initiative 
of  Japan  the  incoming  of  Japanese  severely  regulated  and  re- 
stricted. But-  the  instability  and  aggressiveness  of  the  Japanese, 
the  preponderance  of  this  one  nationality  which  creates  serious 
difficulties  in  management  and  renders  strikes  more  probable, 
their  migratory  habits,  the  invasion  of  trade  and  the  skilled  and 
the  semi-skilled  occupations  by  Orientals,  the  spread  of  the  Asiatic 
tenement-houses  throughout  the  residential  sections  of  Honolulu, 
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and  the  fear,  possibly  somewhat  vague  and  formless,  based  on 
the  activity  of  the  Japanese  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade  and  indus- 
try and  on  the  increasing  number  of  native-born  Japanese,  that  the 
Asiatics  might  acquire  a  commercial  and  political  control  com- 
parable to  the  control  they  now  have  in  the  field  of  labor — all 
these  have  united  in  making  the  conviction  quite  general  that 
both  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  good  of  the  state 
demand  that  heroic  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  class  of 
immigrants  who  would  at  once  form  a  source  of  labor  attached 
to  the  soil  and,  in  the  end,  a  body  of  desirable  citizens.  These 
efforts  were  to  promote  the  coming  of  men  who  would  be  laborers 
and  men  with  families  who  would  take  up  small  farms,  thus  con- 
tributing at  once  to  the  development  and  wealth  of  the  territory 
and  forming  a  self-propagating  supply  of  laborers  upon  whom 
the  plantations  could  draw. 

The  recent  strike  of  Japanese  laborers  on  the  Oahu  plantations, 
in  which  their  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  agitators,  their 
disregard  of  law,  their  arrogant  assumption  of  power,  their  at- 
titude of  self-sufficiency  were  brought  prominently  to  light,  has 
intensified  the  feeling  that  the  dependence  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  on  this  one  class  of  labor  must  come  to  an  end. 

Mention  should  possibly  be  made  of  plans  and  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  to  break  this  dominance  by  the  importation 
of  Porto  Ricans  at  a  time  when  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  had 
given  increased  assurance  to  the  sons  of  Nippon,  by  the  advocacy 
of  the  admission  again  of  Chinese  under  restrictions  with  penal- 
ties which  provided  for  a  limited  stay,  confinement  to  the  field  of 
unskilled  labor,  and  the  bringing  in  of  men  only,  and  now  by  the 
importation  of  Filipinos.  But  these  are  admittedly  temporary 
and  ineffectual.  The  controlling  opinion  is  that  the  change  must 
be  deeper  and  more  vital. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  a  white  population  which 
calls  first  for  Americans.  But  the  overcoming  of  the  obstacles 
of  distance,  expenses  of  transportation,  unexperienced  tropical 
conditions,  uncertainties  about  land  is  too  slow  a  process.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  this  class  will  come  gradually.  Meanwhile, 
immigration  of  white  Europeans  on  a  large  scale  is  being  pro- 
moted. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Government  and  the  in- 
dustrial interests  co-operated  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law 
in  1905  which  created  an  Immigration  Board.  Under  it  2,400 
Portuguese  and  2,200  Spanish  were  introduced  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 
000,  the  funds  being  largely  supplied  by  corporations.  They  were 
not  brought  under  contract  but  were  perfectly  free  to  enlist  as 
laborers  or  to  take  up  public  lands  or  to  engage  in  any  industry 
or  to  go  to  the  coast.    But  a  Federal  statute  which  took  effect 
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July  i,  1907,  as  interpreted,  forbade  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions, directly  or  indirectly,  to  Territorial  or  State  Boards  of  Im- 
migration. Upon  the  suggestion  practically  of  those  upon  whom 
its  burdens  will  primarily  fall,  at  the'  last  session  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature,  a  special  tax  of  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  a  similar 
tax  of  the  same  amount,  was  imposed  on  all  incomes  over  $4,000. 
Three-fourths  of  the  revenue  thus  secured,  or  about  $300,000,  is 
to  be  used  in  promoting  the  immigration  of  desirable  white  set- 
tlers. This  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Hawaii  will 
go  officially  in  meeting  this  great  problem  which  it  is  at  present 
facing. 

But  appropriating  money  to  import  settlers  and  the  bringing 
of  the  settlers  to  the  Islands  are  but  half  the  solution.  It  yet  re- 
mains to  place  them  upon  the  land,  to  provide  them  with  favor- 
able opportunities  for  work  by  which  a  living  can  be  made  and 
a  home  supported,  to  give  their  children  the  privilege  of  schools, 
and  to  surround  them  with  such  social,  religious  and  educational 
influences  as  will  mold  them  into  acceptable  citizens. 

The  plantations  are  supplementing  to  a  degree  this  plan  of 
bringing  Caucasian  laborers  by  offering  favorable  terms  of  em- 
ployment to  those  who  wish  to  work  in  the  cane  fields.  The  offer 
includes  a  proposition  as  usual  for  work  at  wages  with  house, 
fuel,  water  and  medical  attendance  free  and  also  and  more  sig- 
nificant, an  agreement  to  furnish  employment  for  $20,  $21,  $22 
per  .month  respectively  for  three  years,  and  employment  for  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and,  during  the  term,  free  of  charge,  a  one- 
acre  parcel  of  land,  a  house,  fuel,  water  and  medical  attendance 
and  then  to  give  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  residence  and  work, 
wi{h  certain  protective  restrictions,  a  quit-claim  deed  of  this 
property  to  the  laborer. 

While  the  willingness  to  pay  practically  a  self-imposed  tax  of 
such  size  is  important,  it  is  more  significant  that  the  sugar  in- 
terests are  ready  to  receive  these  laborers  on  such  terms  as  prom- 
ise to  change  quite  completely  the  system  under  which  sugar 
cane  is  to  be  grown.  Of  course  the  plan  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
advocated  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  evolutionary  and 
not  revolutionary.  The  condition  of  labor  in  the  last  few  years, 
especially,  has  emphasized  its  desirability,  and  brought  it  to  fuller 
trial  on  several  plantations.  Its  success  in  these  cases  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  its  general  adoption  now.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  plan,  adapting  it  to  present  conditions,  and  the 
solving  of  innumerable  details  in  administration  constitute  a 
problem  which  will  call  out  the  ability,  tact  and  executive  skill 
of  the  men  upon  whose  shoulders  the  burden  will  rest.  As  the 
chief  difficulties  of  building  up  the  new  system  are  artificial  and 
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social,  incident  to  the  development  of  the  old  plantation  system, 
a  union  of  all  the  forces  in  the  community, — governmental,  edu- 
cational and  commercial, — will  be  necessary  to  overcome  them. 
The  significance  of  this  change  in  all  its  promised  developments 
which  are  not  perhaps  fully  appreciated,  is  going  to  be  far  reach- 
ing. It  will  affect  not  only  the  plantation  system  but  the  civic 
and  social  life  of  the  Islands  as  well. 

The  immigrants  must  be  settled  on  the  soil.  The  laborer  must 
be  domiciled.  They  must  have  land  enough  for  their  partial 
support  which  will  give  a  comfortable  home  and  occupation  for 
the  older  and  younger  members  of  the  family  who  are  not  able 
to  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  fields.  The  planters  will  desire  of 
course  that  these  lands  be  near  the  plantations  so  that  the  labor 
will  be  convenient  and  so  that  the  habit  may  be  formed  in  the 
family  of  seeking  employment  in  the  days  of  their  strength  at  the 
plantation. 

The  question  at  once  arises  where  and  in  what  way  is  the  land 
to  be  secured.  Fortunately  to  get  this  land  does  not  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sugar  lands  or  any  material  diminution  of  them. 
In  general,  the  uplands  on  which  sugar  is  not  economically  grown 
are  the  best  for  fruits  and  such  subsidiary  products  as  a  home- 
steader would  wish  to  produce.  The  cane  raised  on  the  lowlands 
would  become  a  plantation  asset.  Not  to  break  down  existing 
industries  but  to  add  to  them  is  the  end  sought.  At  least  three 
sources  of  help  suggest  themselves. 

Such  areas  of  land  as  lie  near  to  the  plantations  which  are 
owned  by  the  Territorial  Government  should  be  devoted  to  home- 
steads for  settlers.  Under  proper  encouragement  by  the  planta- 
tions, this  might  often  result  in  an  increase  in  the  area  of  cane 
land  for  the  mill,  for  the  homesteader  could  often  raise  cane  on 
his  land  and  sell  it  to  the  plantation. 

As  one  illustration  of  the  establishment  of  small  homes  near 
a  plantation,  the  use  of  the  public  land  at  Kalaheo  for  this  purpose 
may  be  cited.  The  McBryde  Sugar  Company  Ltd.  surrendered 
its  lease  of  these  lands,  which  adjoined  the  plantation  and  which 
had  been  used  for  grazing,  on  the  agreement  that  the  land 
should  be  given  out  to  homesteaders.  The  public  land  department 
made  easy  terms  for  the  purchase  of  the  five  acre  lots  into  which 
the  land  was  divided.  A  corporation  associated  with  the  McBryde 
interests  agreed  to  build  homes  if  necessary.  The  plantation  laid 
in  water  pipes ;  a  fruit  company  subsidiary  to  the  plantation,  to 
encourage  a  secondary  crop,  agreed  to  buy  the  settlers'  pineapples 
at  the  ruling  market  price.  No  attempt  is  made  to  force  the  set- 
tlers to  work  on  the  plantation,  but  as  an  inducement  to  do  so  the 
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plantation  offers  to  furnish  fire  wood  to  those  who  are  employed 
in  any  way  by  it. 

The  present  administration  has  adopted  a  policy  of  opening  up 
lands  for  settlement  purposes  under  agreements  favorable  to  set- 
tlers and  hostile  to  speculators.  The  plantations  in  some  cases 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  lands  for  this  purpose  either  by 
direct  sale  under  certain  restrictions  or  by  long  lease.  The  offer 
which  the  plantations  are  now  making  to  thi*  end  has  already 
been  described. 

The  possibility  of  a  loss  of  an  area  of  land  within  the  limits  of 
a  plantation  is  one  of  the  risks  to  be  run.  But  the  need  of  ready 
money  on  the  part  of  homesteaders  whose  land  will  not  entirely 
support  them  will  minimize  this. 

The  Federal  Government  may  be  able  to  help  by  providing 
irrigation  projects  which  will  recover  land  now  arid  and  which 
may  then  be  devoted  to  homesteading.  Director  Newell  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  estimates  that  there  are  100,- 
ooo  acres  of  such  land,  capable  of  supporting  5,000  families.  An 
attempt  is  now  being  made  to  have  the  Federal  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice extended  to  Hawaii.  It  is  urged  that  Hawaii,  being  an  in* 
tegral  part  of  the  United  States,  properly  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  service  and  that  the  making  of  homes  and  the  building  up 
of  a  white  population  are  necessary  if  Hawaii  is  to  do  her  full 
share  in  the  family  of  States.  The  United  States  is  building  in 
the  Islands  a  mid-Pacific  Malta.  For  food  and  supplies  and  even 
for  military  assistance,  behind  this  there  should  be  an  independent 
and  patriotic  citizen  population.  The  very  security  of  this  naval 
and  military  base  may  depend  upon  the  support  to  the  garrison 
which  the  prosperity  and  loyalty  of  the  Hawaiian  people  can  give. 

The  extension  of  the  share  planting  and  of  the  cultivation  con- 
tract systems  on  which  the  laborer  will  get  a  just  percentage  of 
the  profits  is  sure  to  result.  A  plan,  by  which  the  plantations 
furnish  the  seed,  expensive  machinery,  water,  and  fertilizer  and 
the  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  on  both  the  plantation  and 
outside  lands,  will  be  developed  which  will  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  laborer  not  only  in  the  crop  under  cultivation  but  also  in  the 
succeeding  crop.  A  revolution  will  be  effected  in  the  methods  of 
handling  laborers  and  in  plantation  discipline. 

Beyond  the  direct  gain  in  a  stable  and  satisfactory  labor  supply, 
there  will  follow  many  other  results  whose  extent  cannot  be 
gauged  and  whose  significance  cannot  be  measured.  The  material 
increase  in  a  crop-producing  population  located  in  groups  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Islands  will  necessitate  a  great  increase  in  the 
facilities  of  cheap  transportation  for  the  laborer  to  his  work  and 
for  his  products  both  to  the  local  market  and  to  the  mainland. 
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This  means  good  roads,  and  railroads  which  will  have  to  be  built 
tinder  private  enterprise  or  government  subsidy.  It  also  means 
an  increase  in  the  steamships  between  the  Islands  and  to  the 
mainland.  It  will  require  more  harbors, — at  least  one  good  pro- 
tected harbor  for  each  large  island — the  dredging  and  breakwaters 
for  which  will  have  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government.  That 
policy  which  is  making  Pearl  Harbor  one  of  the  best  military 
harbors  in  the  world  will  of  necessity  have  to  include  several 
convenient  commercial  harbors  as  corollaries  to  its  main  propo- 
sition. Cheap  and  quick  transportation  must  offset  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  our  location  and  of  the  smallness  of  our  land 
areas.  Factories  like  the  pineapple  canneries,  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  change  which  will  be  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  be  considered.  An  immigrant  population,  brought 
in  in  families  under  such  a  plan  as  this,  will  demand  many  more 
schoolhouses  both  in  the  old  localities  and  in  the  new  ones  around 
the  homesteads.  The  expense  of  these  and  of  teachers  and  equip- 
ment for  instruction  will  be  great  but  in  the  end  will  be  made 
up  by  the  contributions  of  the  new  people  to  the  wealth  of  the 
territory.  Every  additional  race  will  add,  too,  one  new  factor 
to  the  already  complicated  pedagogic  problem. 

The  increases  in  the  secondary  population — white  mechanics 
and  tradesmen — which  follow  an  agricultural  community,  in  new 
and  larger  crops  of  tropical  fruits  and  products,  and  possibly  in 
garden  truck  and  table  delicacies  which  will  give  variety  and 
cheapness  to  the  table  fare  are  all  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  greatest  significance  however  attaches  to  the  change  which 
will  be  effected  in  population.  A  permanent  population  with  self- 
supporting  homes  will  be  established  on  the  soil.  This  force  will 
gradually  gather  power  in  numbers  and  influence  and  will  reduce, 
though  probably  never  eliminate,  the  Oriental  influence.  The  new 
comers  from  the  mainland  will  at  once  be  strong  factors  in  sup- 
porting American  ideals.  In  the  next  generation  at  least  the 
European  immigrants  will  rise  to  a  place  of  civil  dignity  and 
power.  Together,  in  co-operation  with  elements  now  active,  they 
will  bring  to  the  island  territory  not  only  commercial  prosperity 
in  varied  industries  but  also  that  political  security  in  which  both 
the  people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  mainland  as  well  are  so  vitally 
interested.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Judd, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Honolulu. 
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THE  FUTURE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN  IN  HAWAII 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  A.  F.  JUDD 

The  greatest  problem  that  Hawaii  faces  to-day  is  that  of  its 
future  American  citizenship.  This  question  engages  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  Americans  everywhere  in  our  country  where  the 
alien  has  come  in  any  numbers.  In  Hawaii  the  problem  is  an 
urgent  one,  and  must  not  be  left  to  posterity  for  its  solution. 

Where  is  Hawaii's  problem  located?  In  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  2,000  miles  from  North  America,  over  3,000  miles 
from  Asia,  on  an  archipelago  of  eight  islands  separated  by  deep 
channels,  with  an  area  about  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a 
mountainous  country  with  hills  perpetually  green,  fertile  valteys, 
dry  plains  conquered  by  irrigation,  mountains  14,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, rainfalls  of  200  inches  per  annum  in  the  tropical  jungle, 
and  desert  stretches  of  lava  wastes  with  no  moisture,  a  country 
north  of  the  equator  and  just  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  with 
all  the  wonderful  beauties  of  tropical  color  and  vegetation,  and 
a  climate  second  to  none.  Hawaii  is  truly  the  fairest  fleet  of 
islands  anchored  in  any  sea. 

This  small  area  has  a  small  population  estimated  at  180,000. 
Yet,  last  year  it  produced  besides  the  food  products  locally  con- 
sumed, over  500,000  tons  of  sugar,  $1,500,000  worth  of  canned 
pineapples  and  other  commodities  in  smaller  amounts.  Hawaii's 
people  are  efficient  in  industry  as  this  record  of  production  shows, 
but  half  of  the  population,  perhaps  more  than  half,  is  Asiatic. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  Hawaii  is  an  organized  territory 
of  the  United  States,  in  no  sense  historically  or  otherwise  a 
"  Possession  "  although  it  is  insular,  an  integral  part  of  the  Union, 
1  egulating  its  own  affairs  through  a  local  legislature,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  own  schools,  sanitation,  roads  and  public  works  with 
local  taxation, — with  a  governor  and  judges  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  a  system  of  courts, 
federal  and  territorial,  comparable  to  that  of  a  state.  Annexation 
was  simply  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  representative  government 
that  began  early  in  the  last  century.  Hawaii  was  American  in 
many  ways  before  the  Spanish  War  brought  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  suggest  the  apparatus,  or  part  of  the 
apparatus,  which  Hawaii  has  in  her  laboratory  for  the  making  of 
citizens.  Our  public  school  system  is  perhaps  now  playing  the 
greatest  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  future  citizens.  The  teaching 
of  English  is  a  great  crucible  helped  out  by  patriotic  exercises 
and  daily  baseball.  No  finer  work  is  being  done  in  Hawaii  to-day 
than  that  of  the  public  school  teacher. 
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The  strong  influence  of  the  church,  Catholic  and  Protestant  in 
this  character  making  is  ever  present  and  ever  alert. 

The  non-Asiatic  population  may  be  roughly  analyzed  as  aborig- 
inal Hawaiians,  Portuguese  from  the  Azores  and  Madeiras,  other 
Europeans  and  Americans  with  their  descendants  locally  born. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the 
aboriginal  Hawaiians  are  to-day  your  brother  Americans.  He  has 
his  limitations,  chiefly  due  to  his  former  isolation  and  his  lack  of 
racial  training;  but  he  is  accommodating  himself  to  his  advanced 
condition  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  statute  books  of  the  legis- 
latures since  annexation,  in  each  of  which  the  native  Hawaiian 
has  been  in  the  majority,  are  books  of  which  you  may  be  justly 
proud.  The  Hawaiian  legislator  is,  of  course,  not  a  paragon  of 
virtue  or  of  wisdom.  He  realizes  that  he  is  an  American  and 
since  annexation  has  allowed  no  legislative  steals  to  be  perpetrated 
or  public  graft  to  go  undiscovered  and  unpunished.  The  Hawaiian 
appreciates  and  is  proud  of  his  American  citizenship. 

The  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans  bring  strength  and  vigor 
to  our  body  politic.  These  elements  with  the  leaven  of  Americans, 
mainlanders  and  island-born,  are  living  side  by  side  with  an  equal 
number  of  Asiatics,  Koreans,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  future  American 
citizen  in  Hawaii  from  the  Hawaiian  point  of  view  nor  the  effect 
on  Hawaii  if  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  are  to  prove  dis- 
appointing in  results ;  but  what  will  be  the  result,  the  reasonable 
result,  on  the  American  nation  and  on  the  shores  of  Asia  to  have 
during  future  generations,  in  Hawaii  a  community  of  patriotic, 
virile  American  citizens,  homogenous  in  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  though  originally  of  different  bloods,  jealous  of  their  free 
institutions  and  tenacious  of  their  privileges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Hawaii  is  to-day  the  tide-rip  of  the  Pacific  where  the  waves  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  meet  in  opposition.  Constantinople 
is  just  such  a  place.  The  world  watches  Constantinople  and  the 
struggles  that  there  take  place.  In  a  smaller  measure  but  just  as 
intently  the  same  forces  of  East  and  West  meet  in  Hawaii. 

As  to  the  Asiatic  in  Hawaii — I  believe  I  can  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can born  citizen  of  Chinese  blood  in  Hawaii  will  play  his  part  in 
America's  future  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizen  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  now  350  voters  of  this^class.  They  form  a 
self-respecting  and  respected  part  of  our  island  community  sharing 
the  buixiens  of  citizenship  without f complaint  and  exercising  its 
privileges  with  credit  to  themselves. 
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The  Koreans  have  been  in  Hawaii  too  short  a  time  to  allow  us 
even  to  make  a  guess  as  to  what  they  will  add  to  or  subtract  from 
the  desired  end. 

Of  the  100,000  Asiatics  in  Hawaii  it  is  estimated  that  72,- 
000  are  Japanese.  Of  this  number  10,000  are  chilren.  These 
children  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  demonstrate  what  they 
will  contribute  to  the  Hawaii  of  the  future.  Some  of  them 
after  the  public  schools  close  are  sent  by  their  parents  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  Japanese  schools.  In  the  morning  they 
sing  "  My  Country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  Liberty  "  and  are 
taught  to  salute  the  flag  as  it  is  unfurled  from  the  school  flag 
pole;  in  the  afternoon  they  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Buddhist  school 
teacher  where  they  can  look  out  of  the  open  window  and  see  the 
stone  monmument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Port 
Arthur  or  the  shrine  in  which  is  kept  the  photograph  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  Some  Japanese  parents  send  their  children 
when  five  to  eight  years  of  age  back  to  Japan  to  escape  the  Ameri- 
can influence  and  to  educate  them  as  Japanese. 

We  can  only  guess  what  the  ultimate  effect  is  going  to  be  on 
representative  institutions  in  Hawaii  of  this  large  and  strong 
Asiatic  element ;  we  are  using  every  effort,  we  are  hopeful  of  the 
future.    Time  will  show  us  the  results. 

The  Asiatic  in  Hawaii  at  the  present  time  is  vitally  necessary 
to  her  prosperity.  Our  agricultural  activities  are  growing  apace, 
faster  than  is  the  population.  The  demand  for  labor  is  unceasing 
and  imperative.  .We  do  not  need  to  displace  or  supplant  the 
Asiatic ;  but  the  margin  of  safety  is  now  too  small  with  so  many 
of  them.  The  industrial  problem  must  be  solved  from  the  citizen- 
ship standpoint.  Hawaii  must  have  a  large  infusion  of  European 
stock  and  have  it  soon  to  make  no  uncertainty  what  her  future 
citizenship  is  to  be. 

While  it  may  be  that  the  Hawaiian  born  Japanese  will  not  upon 
attaining  his  majority  assert  his  right  to  American  citizenship, 
but  will  prefer  to  remain  a  subject  of  the  Mikado — I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  them  will  remain  Japanese — yet  if  he 
continues  to  live  in  Hawaii  (and  they  are  fond  of  the  islands  of 
their  birth)  he  will  reside  there  as  an  alien  with  all  that  that  means. 

Hawaii  needs  European  immigration — 10,000  people  a  year  for 
the  next  five  years. 

Immigration  is  impossible  without  transportation.  The  two 
subjects  are  inextricably  connected.  The  flow  of  immigration  to 
the  islands  must  if  possible  be  made  automatic.  The  immigrant 
must  be  tied  to  the  land.  The  soil  must  be  manned.  A  home- 
owning  population  is  what  we  must  have  or  we  will  not  have  the 
right  kind  of  citizen. 
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The  public  lands  and  other  lands  must  be  opened  up  and  settled ; 
again  it  is  transportation  that  must  be  provided.  The  fotiy  of 
opening  public  lands  without  providing  first  the  means  of  market- 
ing the  products  raised  on  the  homesteads  has  already  been  amply 
shown  in  Hawaii. 

The  perpetuating  of  American  citizenship  in  Hawaii  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  most  western  outpost 
of  American  civilization  be  made  American  in  fact,  Qiristian 
in  spirit,  able  to  send  a  back  wave  of  such  influence  to  the  shores 
of  Asia. 

No  one  will  dispute  but  that  there  exists  a  military  reason  why 
Hawaii  as  the  first  line  of  defense  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
should  have  a  population  predominantly  American. 

If  this  subject  concerns  the  whole  nation,  the  nation  should  not 
forget  little  Hawaii.  Give  us  ships.  The  nation  is  already  giving 
us  harbors.  Give  us  ships  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  those 
harbors,  so  that  we  may  get  the  necessary  population  to  our 
shores.  Do  this  before  it  is  too  late.  Give  us  who  live  in  Hawaii 
a  chance  to  complete  the  work  already  begun  by  allowing  us  to 
have  the  necessary  reinforcement  in  this  work  of  citizen  making. 
(Applause.) 

The  island  of  Hawaii  has  much  unopened  country  which  will 
remain  virtually  closed  until  railroads  are  built.  Capital  unaided 
hesitates.  The  territory  is  prohibited  by  the  Organic  Act  from 
assisting  the  building  of  such  an  enterprise.  Our  incoming  peo- 
ples must  be  placed  on  the  land  and  be  afforded  transportation  to 
markets.  It  is  my  belief  that  Congress  should  allow  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature,  under  restrictions,  to  further  the  building  of  rail- 
roads so  that  this  may  be  done. 

Little  Hawaii  in  her  strategic  position  as  the  western  outpost 
of  the  nation,  jealous  of  the  control  of  her  local  affairs,  wants  to 
do  her  share  and  carry  her  part  of  the  nation's  responsibilities. 

She  has  already  given  much  to  the  dependent  races,  Bingham 
to  the  Gilbertese  in  the  South  Seas,  Armstrong  to  the  American 
negro. 

Her  problem  to-day  is  different  from  what  it  was.  Help 
us  to  perpetuate  forever  in  the  Islands  of  the  west  those  ideas 
and  ideals  which  inspired  both  Bingham  and  Armstrong  and  which 
make  the  American  Nation  what  it  is  to-day.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  K.  Makakoa,  of  New  York,  a  pure-blood  Hawaiian, 
greatly  entertained  the  Conference  at  this  point  by  several 
Hawaiian  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  a  Hawaiian  native 
instrument,  the  uku-lele. 
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The  Chairman:  There  is  now  opportunity  for  five  minute 
speeches  from  the  floor,  on  the  subject  of  Hawaii.  The  chair 
iccognizes  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of  Washington,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  International  Reform  Bureau. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts  :  In  this  last  session  of  the  Conference,  let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  these  Con- 
ferences'is  to  inform  and  arouse  and  express  public  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  needed  Congressional  legislation.  In  my  view,  this 
Conference  is  the  Committee  on  Dependent  Peoples  of  the  "  Third 
House."  The  first  House  has  been  represented  here  by  its  eminent 
presiding  officer,  the  Vice-President.  The  second  House  has 
been  represented  in  the  speeches  of  Congressmen  Cocks  and 
Driscoll.  And  now  let  all  the  non-official  part  of  this  audience 
acquit  themselves,  as  members  of  the  third  House,  by  rallying 
support  for  all  pending  bills  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  Mohonk 
spirit.  One  of  these  is  a  bill  that  has  a  tragic  interest  to-night 
because  its  author,  Senator  Johnson,  died  yesterday.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill,  designed  to  save  the  Hawaiians  from  extermina- 
tion by  the  white  man's  drink,  we  may  continue  his  beneficial 
career.  The  Johnson  Bill  provides  for  the  restoration  of  the 
prohibition  of  liquor  selling  in  Hawaii  which  prevailed  for  fifty 
years  under  the  native  government,  which  was  also  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Enabling  Act,  but  which  was 
lost  in  Conference  Committee.  Prohibition  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  twenty-one  years  of  pro- 
hibition for  Indian  Territory  when  it  was  about  to  become  a  part 
of  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  Hawaiian  and  other  evan- 
gelical churches  in  their  last  annual  meeting,  and  the  Anti-Saloon 
League's  agents,  favor  it  with  a  repealing  clause  added  to  make 
sure  the  contrary  provision  in  the  Enabling  Act  shall  be  can- 
celled. Some  politicians,  of  course,  oppose  the  proposed  action 
with  the  cry  of  "  home  rule,"  but  all  these  years  since  annexation 
good  men  have  asked  the  territorial  legislature  in  vain  for  laws 
that  will  safeguard  the  Hawaiians  against  drink,  and  now  they 
"  appeal  to  Caesar."  Let  us  all  friends  of  dependent  peoples  sup- 
port the  Johnson  Bill  to  prohibit  liquor  selling  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Mr.  James 
Talcott,  of  New  York,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  James  Talcott:  The  trying  situation  in  which  Hawaii 
finds  herself  on  account  of  the  lack  of  American  ships  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  emphasize  the  need  that  pressure  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  favoring  a  merchant  marine  for  this  country. 
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Our  political  parties  are  striving  to  increase  our  exports ;  yet  we 
have  to  call  upon  Europe  to  furnish  ships  in  which  to  carry  our 
merchandise.  In  the  early  history  of  our  country,  the  Presidents 
and  the  Congress  realized  the  need  of  ships,  particularly  in  case 
of  war,  Congress  gave  assistance  to  American  shipping  and  a 
substantial  merchant  marine  was  built  up,  which,  however,  has 
now  dwindled  until  we  are  without  one.  We  on  the  mainland, 
as  well  as  the  Hawaiians,  need  ships,  and  I  hope  this  Conference 
will  do  what  it  can  to  encourage  Congress  to  meet  the  need. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Birnie:  Will  Mr.  Judd  explain  to  us  briefly  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  Hawaiians  labor  in  this  mat- 
ter of  American  shipping? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Judd  :  Briefly,  people  on  the  mainland  who  want  to 
get  to  Honolulu  cannot  get  bookings  on  the  steamers,  and  after 
they  get  to  Honolulu  they  cannot  get  away.  The  law  is  that  a 
man  can  only  travel  from  one  American  port  to  another  on  a 
vessel  carrying  the  American  flag,  the  penalty  for  violation  being 
$200.  It  is  a  good  law  and  I  believe  in  it,  but  we  want  more  ships 
that  carry  the  American  flag.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
community  is  divided  on  the  question.  We  have  asked  Congress 
to  suspend  the  coastwise  law.  I,  personally,  think  no  exception 
should  be  made.  We  are  just  as  good  Americans  there  as  you  are 
in  New  York  State.  We  want  no  exemption.  That  is  the  ele- 
ment of  the  community  that  I  side  with.  Nor  do  we  want  legis- 
lation from  Congress  prohibiting  the  saloon;  we  do  not  want 
the  saloon,  but  we  want  to  stop  it  ourselves !  We  want  to  control 
our  internal  affairs.  You  cannot  expect  us  to  attain  full  Ameri- 
can citizenship  if  you  take  from  us  our  independence  of  action. 
Our  situation  there  is  extremely  complicated.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  work  out  our  own  destiny  and  our  own  local  affairs.  We  have 
men  who  can  do  it.  We  have  handled  revolutions,  insurrections, 
plague,  fire  and  cholera — and  we  intend  to  handle  this  question 
of  American  citizenship.     I  think  we  can  do  it.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Paul  De  Schweinitz  :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Judd  whether  the 
Asiatic  inhabitants  of  the  Island  can  become  voting  citizens, — 
that  is,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Judd  :  Those  born  there,  yes ;  but  not  those  immigrating 
from  away.  The  situation  is  not  at  all  different  what  what  it  is 
in  New  York.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  you  have  here,  but  they 
cannot  become  naturalized  unless  born  in  this  country  when,  if 
thev  choose,  thev  mav  become  American  citizens. 
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The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  general  discussion  will  now  close.  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Bergen,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  talented 
soloist,  delightfully  entertained  the  Conference  with  several  songs, 
including  some  of  her  own  composition. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  we  proceed  to  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Conference,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  if  there  is  any  un- 
finished business. 

The  Secretary:  At  the  request  of  the  Business  Committee, 
I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  "That  this  Conference  suggests  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  asked  to  take  under  advisement  the  calling  of  a  meet- 
ing of  physicians  and  of  other  interested  scientific  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  health  and  vital  statistics  of  the  Indian  tribes.  ' 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  has  a  few  words  to  say  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  Conference. 


CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Fifty  years  ago  or  more,  Arnold  Guyot,  the  great  geographer, 
in  his  lectures  on  Earth  and  Man,  traced  the  great  history  of  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  through  the  ages  in  which  the  world  was 
clothed  with  vegetable  life  and  peopled  with  animal  life,  and 
through  the  ages  in  which  man  appeared  and  the  races  of  men, 
till  the  more  favored  peoples  rose  to  civilization  with  its  ordered 
governments,  its  arts  and  institutions,  its  science  and  religion. 
He  showed  a  world  in  which  the  tribes  of  men,  spread  abroad  over 
al1!  the  great  land  areas,  show  the  most  civilized  and  the  most 
savage  peoples,  living  as  contemporaries  and  indeed  as  neighbors. 
Then,  passing  from  the  scientific  survey  to  the  highest  moral  con- 
clusions, he  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  belief  that  the  more 
advanced  of  peoples  and  races  are  charged  with  a  sacred  duty 
of  uplifting  those  that  have  been  retarded  and  put  to  disad- 
vantage. 

The  sense  of  such  racial  obligation  and  opportunity  has  over- 
shadowed this  Conference.  We  have  seen  a  vision  of  world- 
education — not  merely  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  family 
by  their  parents  and  instructors,  not  merely  the  education  which 
the  schools  of  a  nation  give  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  but  the 
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education  which  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  give  to  the 
more  backward  peoples  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  nations  as 
the  teachers  of  nations  and  races  as  the  teachers  of  other  races. 
Back  of  all  other  considerations,  economic,  political,  humanitarian, 
has  been  the  recurring  and  persistent  endeavor,  the  half-conscious 
but  unremitting  endeavor,  to  frame  this  wider  definition  of  teach- 
ing. Health,  schooling,  and  industry  have  been  among  the  leading 
themes.  But  to  the  student  of  educational  theory  and  practice, 
every  session  from  first  to  last  has  been  engaged  in  a  restatement  of 
fundamental  educational  doctrines. 

How  may  an  enlightened  people  shorten  the  way  by  which 
their  less  fortunate  fellows  may  come  to  enlightenment?  How 
may  we  avoid  the  danger  of  shortening  that  process  overmuch, 
so  that  only  the  appearance  of  success  is  gained,  while  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  pupil  remains  unchanged?  How  may  the 
new  learning  join  hands  with  the  old  heritage  of  the  learner,  take 
hold  upon  his  inborn  character,  and  itself  become  modified  in  the 
process?  The  wise  teacher  of  nations  will  expect  to  be  taught 
while  she  teaches.  We  may  present  to  a  backward  race  the  ideal 
of  modern  civilization;  but  the  ideal  will  be  changed  by  the 
attempt  to  set  it  forth  to  others.  The  most  backward  pupil  has 
a  contribution  of  his  own  to  make.  The  ultimate  ideal  of  humanity 
is  to  be  an  ideal  which  all  men  have  helped  to  frame.  "  Thou  that 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?" 

So  the  nation  that  has  the  most  of  teaching  laid  upon  it  is  a 
fortunate  and  honored  nation.  Do  we  undertake  to  lead  our  own 
Indians,  negroes,  and  Eskimo  to  a  higher  life,  and  with  them 
Hawaiians,  Malays,  and  other  families  of  unlettered  humanity? 
The  effort  to  teach  will  be  good  for  our  souls,  and  our  pupils  will 
pay  us  school  fees,  every  one  of  them,  in  the  shape  of  precious 
views  of  nature,  art,  and  life,  which  race  experience,  different 
from  our  own,  has  taught  them  well.  Let  us  not  be  too  quick 
to  dismiss  any  of  our  dark-skinned  dependents,  even  those  in  the 
Philippines.  There  are  rewards  for  a  patient  teacher  which  are 
never  held  out  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  task. 

Mr.  Smiley  has  brought  us  here  together  with  his  inimitable 
hospitality,  that  we  might  consider  these  large  thoughts.  In  the 
spring  another  group  comes  at  his  call  to  speak  together  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  The  two  themes  are  one,  and  together  they 
embrace  well  nigh  the  largest,  hardest  and  most  rewarding  in- 
quiries that  can  be  put  forth  regarding  human  life  upon  this  earth. 
The  nations  are  to  understand  one  another  through  learning  to 
share  in  common  ideals,  common  purposes.    But  the  common  aims 
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of  modern  civilization  arc  best  learned  by  teaching  them  to  back- 
ward peoples,  and  they  are  changed  and  enriched  in  the  course 
of  such  teaching.  When  all  of  the  nations  and  races  of  men  have 
helped  one  another  to  make  and  to  learn  the  ideals  of  our  common 
life  on  earth,  the  nations  will  understand  one  another,  and  the 
occasion  of  war  will  cease. 

Nevertheless,  the  way  is  still  long  and  difficult.  Our  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  Mr.  Smiley  for  bringing  us  up  into  the  mountain 
to  speak  of  these  things,  is  joined  with  admiration  for  the  wisdom 
which  prompts  him  to  give  a  hearing  to  ail  sides,  that  no  part 
of  the  lesson  may  be  lost    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  informed  that,  on  behalf  of  us  all,  Mr. 
William  H.  McElroy,  of  New  York,  has  a  certain  resolution  to 
present. 

Mr.  William  H.  McElroy  :  I  present  the  following  minute, 
and  I  move  its  adoption: 

"The  members  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con* 
ference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples  desire 
to  place  on  record  an  appreciation  of  the  loving  kindness  with  which  they 
have  been  begirt  during  this  week.  We  gratefully  bear  witness  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  attentions  and  have  left  nothing  undone  which 
would  have  contributed  to  our  comfort  or  enjoyment.  Their  genius  for 
hospitality  of  the  broad-guage  sort  harmonizes  with  their  genius  for 
practical  philanthropy,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  as 
hosts  and  hostesses  they  have  met  the  best  expectations  of  the  most 
exacting.    Out  of  full  hearts,  we  thank  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

"  We  congratulate  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  that  his  long  labors  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians  have  been  crowned  with  such  a  large  measure  of  success: 
we  trust  that  many,  many  years  are  before  him  in  which  he  can  con- 
template the  beneficent  results  of  his  good  fight  for  the  Red-man  and 
in  which,  too,  he  will  render  equally  efficient  and  faithful  services  in 
behalf  of  other  dependent  peoples.  Lake  Mohonk  long  ago  came  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  great  moral  citadels  of  our  country:  may  it  in  all 
the  future  be  an  ever  increasing  power  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
the  uplifting  of  humanity."     (Applause.) 

Hev.  Dr.  Wallace  MacMullen,  of  New  York,  in  an  elo- 
quent speech,  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  McElroy,  after  which 
Mr.  McElroy  spoke  again  to  the  subject,  favoring  the  audience 
with  some  happy  remarks  befitting  the  occasion. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  minute 
proposed  by  Mr.  McElroy  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  will  please 
rise.  It  is  unanimously  adopted, — and  without  your  help,  Mr. 
Smiley. 
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CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

I  have  been  laughed  at  many  times  in  past  years  because  at 
the  close  of  each  year's  Conference,  I  have  usually  called  it  the 
best  Conference  we  have  ever  had.  This  year  I  must  be  laughed 
at  again ;  for  I  sincerely  think  this  is  the  best  Conference  we  have 
ever  had.  (Laughter  and  Applause.)  I  do  not  remember  a  Con- 
ference so  uniformly  good.  We  have  had  many  admirable  papers. 
on  a  high  plane,  in  splendid  language,  from  men  who  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  saying.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  had  so  fine 
a  collection  of  addresses  at  any  other  of  our  meetings.  I  have 
been  immensely  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  this  whole  Con- 
ference has  been  conducted  and  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  here. 

Now,  we  always  expect  to  hold  these  Conferences.  The  time 
will  come,  when  the  Indian  question  will  not  require  much  atten- 
tion ;  but  probably  the  Philippine  question  and  the  Porto  Rican 
question  will  require  attention  for  a  long  time;  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  new  problems  needing  discussion.  Of  course,  I 
realize  the  limitations  of  life,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  these  Conferences  will  fall  into  other  hands.  I  feel 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  they  will  be  carried  on  just  as  well  when 
I  am  gone  as  now,  because  my  brother  and  his  wife  are  deeply 
interested  in  them,  they  have  children  who  will  help  them,— and 
they  also  have  a  grandchild.  This  property  will  be  turned  over 
to  them  with  the  confident  hope  and  expectation  that  this  moun- 
tain top  and  this  house  will  continue  to  be  a  centre  of  influence 
in  the  elevation  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  All  this  makes  me 
feel  very  happy. 

When  we  close  a  Conference,  I  always  feel  sad.  The  three 
days  we  have  been  together  in  Conference  have  been  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
kind  resolution,  and  especially  for  your  presence.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  After  singing  "  God  be  with  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again,"  the  Conference  will  stand  adjourned,  without  day. 
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PREFACE 


The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  in  the  pailor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  October  19,  20  and  21, 1910.  About  two  hundred  members 
were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  The  topics 
'discussed  included  affairs  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam  and  Alaska,  with  clear  recognition,  however,  that  the 
peoples  of  some  of  these  regions  cannot  be  classed  as  Dependent  Peoples.  The 
discussions  are  given  nearly  in  full  in  this  Report. 

The  principal  features  of  the  meeting  are  well  summarized  in  the  Closing 
Address  of  the  Chairman  (p.  180),  and  the  attitude  of  the  Conference  on  the 
various  questions  submitted  is  shown  by  the  Platfonri  (p.  7)  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Expressions  adopted  (p.  9). 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for  free 
discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and  several 
thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private  life,  to  libraries 
and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND  OTHER 

DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,  1910 


As  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  public  debate  the  people 
of  this  country  have  wisely  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  nation  the 
abandonment  of  the  reservation  system,  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribal  organizations  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  as  individ- 
ual members  of  the  American  communities.  The  Indian  problem 
has  now  become  almost  wholly  one  of  administration  in  carry- 
ing this  policy  into  effect.    This  involves: 

The  protection  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  personal  and 
property  rights  of  the  Indian. 

The  vigorous  prosecution  and  condign  punishment  of  all  who  by 
violence,  fraud  or  corruption  violate  those  rights. 

The  protection  of  the  Indians  during  this  transition  period  from 
the  vices  of  drinking  and  gambling. 

The  sanitation  of  their  homes  and  settlements. 

The  encouragement  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Indians 
and  the  local  communities  in  or  near  which  they  are  situated. 

The  taxation  of  the  inherited  and  surplus  lands  of  all  Indians 
according  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  action  of  the  last  Congress 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  Omaha  Indians. 

The  extension  of  Indian  education  until  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  all  Indian  children  of  school  age. 

Special  emphasis  upon  industrial,  moral  and  political  education 
that  the  Indians  may  be  enabled  to  become  self-supporting  and 
self-governing  members  of  the  community. 

As  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  securing  for  the  Indians  adequate 
educational  advantages  adapted  to  their  special  need,  the  transfer 
of  Indian  schools  and  their  plants  to  the  state  and  local  authorities. 

And  your  committee  recognize  with  grateful  appreciation  the 
steady  improvement  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Indian  service,  the  self-denying  and  sometimes 
heroic  work  of  many  of  its  representatives  in  the  field,  the  efficiency 
and  vigor  with  which  those  principles  of  administration  are  being 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  it  expresses  the  hope 
that  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  may  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  the  Bureau 
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itself  may  be  discontinued  and  the  Indian  problem  may  have 
become  an  affair  of  the  past. 

OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

We  reaffirm  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  platform  of  1909. 
The  object  of  the  American  Government  in  the  Insular  possessions 
should  be  primarily  the  development  of  the  Islanders,  only  secon- 
darily the  development  of  the  Islands.  We  do  not  wish  to  govern 
them;  we  cannot  give  them  self-government;  but  we  can  by  just, 
wise,  and  self-effacing  government,  develop  in  them  a  capacity 
and  habit  of  self-government  This  art,  which  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  acquire,  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
decade  by  hitherto  dependent  peoples.  Just  and  equal  laws, 
popular  education,  freedom  of  religion,  a  gradual  development  of 
representative  government,  and  improvement  in  material  and 
industrial  conditions  require  for  their  fruitage  time  and  patience. 
Statehood  should  not  be  promised;  expectation  of  statehood 
should  not  be  encouraged ;  and  preparation  for  statehood,  as  even 
an  ultimate  result,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  present  problem. 
In  recognition  and  application  of  these  fundamental  principles  we 
record  the  following  convictions: 

The  introduction  of  foreign  capital  should  be  accompanied  by  such 
regulation  as  to  render  impossible  the  control  of  the  products  of  the 
Islands  by  private  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  population. 

Efforts  to  improve  conditions  relating  to  public  health  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  training  of  the  people  in  hygiene. 

The  United  States  Government  should  establish  some  central  Bu- 
reau for  the  administration  of  all  Dependencies,  and  by  making  pro- 
per compensationf  or  disability  incurred  in  the  colonial  service,andby 
other  means,  should  render  such  service  a  more  permanent  calling. 

The  difficult  problem  of  establishing  relations  between  the 
Islanders  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  between  the 
Islanders  and  American  residents  in  the  Islands  is  of  the  first 
importance,  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  both  in  political  and  in- 
dustrial development. 

In  the  Philippines  all  lands  held  either  by  the  United  States  or 
by  the  Philippine  Government  should  be  kept  in  trust  that  they 
may  be  not  only  available  for  present  profitable  use  by  the  Filipinos 
but  also  preserved  for  use  by  future  generations.  Land  should  not 
pass*  to  private  ownership  except  to  Filipino  homesteaders.    Agri- 
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cultural  lands  devoted  in  large  areas  to  corporate  use  should  be 
leased  only  for  such  terms  as  will  leave  it  free  for  homestead 
settlement  later;  and  timber,  mining,  and  other  lands  should  be 
kept  under  such  government  regulation  and  control  as  will  prevent 
destructive  waste.  These  principles  apply  equally  to  the  Friar  lands; 
recovered  by  costly  negotiation  and  purchase  from  the  absentee 
landlordism  of  the  Religious  Orders,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  subject  to  the  absentee  landlordism  of  foreign  capital. 

The  English  language  should  be  adopted  as  speedily  as  possible 
as  the  sole  official  language  of  the  judicial,  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  that  the  opportunities  for  self-government  may  be 
extended  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  and  native  races. 

For  Porto  Rico  provision  should  be  made  by  the  next  Congress 
either  enabling  Porto  Ricans  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  process  analagous  to  naturalization,  as  proposed  by  a 
former  Governor,  or  making  them  collectively  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  Olmstead  Bill  which  has  already 
passed  the  House. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPRESSIONS  UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

MINUTE  RESPECTING  THE  NEW  YORE  INDIANS 

This  Conference  expresses  its  very  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  Report  of  the  special  Committee  appointed  a  year  ago  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Indians  upon  the  several  New  York 
reservations,  and  adopts  thereupon  the  following  minute: 

First — In  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  the  abandonment  of 
reservation  system  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment  is  desirable,  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  Indians  and 
of  the  white  citizens. 

Second — A  committee  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Conference  is  associated  with  the  special  Com- 
mittee; and  the  report  and  the  accompanying  recommendations 
are  hereby  referred  back  to  such  new  Committee  of  three  for 
appropriate  action,  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  same.  In 
particulary  such  Committee  is  directed — 

(a)  To  lay  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  request 
that  he  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation as  will  accomplishy  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  the 
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abandonment  of  the  reservation  system  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  suitable  provision  for  the  judicial  determination  and  extin- 
guishment of  any  claims  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  allotment 
of  the  reservation  lands  in  severalty  to  the  reservation  Indians; 

(b)  To  request  of  the  President  furthermore  that  he  determine, 
or  cause  to  be  determined,  the  question  whether  the  Federal  or  the 
State  Government  is  now  properly  chargeable  with  the  exercise 
of  police  powers  over  the  New  York  reservations;  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  these  powers  belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  he  will  take 
such  steps,  in  the  way  of  recommending  legislation  or  otherwise, 
as  will  lead  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  residents 
of  these  reservations,  with  particular  reference  to  sanitation,  public 
health,  public  morals,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants; 

(c)  To  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
remedial  legislation ; 

(d)  To  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
he  co-operate  in  this  matter  with  the  Federal  authorities,  by  urging 
upon  the  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
by  taking  such  steps,  in  the  way  of  recommending  State  legislation 
or  otherwise,  as  will  facilitate  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the 
reservation  system,  and  such  as  will  lead  immediately  to  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  any  police  powers  over  the  reservations  which  he 
shall  find  to  be  properly  chargeable  to  the  State  Government 

Third — Meanwhile,  the  New  York  State  Health  Department  is 
invoked  to  do  all  it  may  to  improve  the  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions upon  the  New  York  reservations,  and  the  State  Excise 
Department  is  urged  to  enforce  rigidly  the  liquor  laws  so  far  as  it 
has  power  to  do  so.  

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  ALASKAN  NATIVES 
Resolved:  That  in  any  reorganization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  Alaska  provision  should  be  made  for  educational  service 
among  the  Alaskan  natives  on  a  plan  at  least  as  generous  and 
effective  as  that  now  in  operation. 

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  A  PHILIPPINE  SERVICE 

SOCIETY 

Resolved:  That  this  Conference  regards  with  favor  the  move- 
ment to  organize  a  society  for  promoting  public  familiarity  with 
Philippine  affairs. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


Wednesday  Morning,  October  19th,  1910 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  who,  in  greeting  the  Conference,  said: 

OPENING  REMARKS  OP  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

This  is  the  twenty-eighth  time  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
welcoming  here  a  distinguished  company  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  people  for  whom  our  government  has  assumed  responsibility. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  pleasure  has  increased  with  each  conference 
and  that  to  no  one  of  the  gatherings  have  I  been  able  to  extend  a 
more  hearty  welcome  than  I  now  extend  to  you.  I  feel  sure  much 
good  will  result  from  our  discussions,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
sacrifices  many  of  you  have  made  in  order  to  meet  with  us  and  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Since  the  first  conference,  twenty-seven  years  ago  Indian  affairs 
have  been  under  discussion  at  each  meeting,  forming  the  sole  topic 
until  about  ten  years  ago.  In  that  time  tremendous  advance  had 
been  made.  We  now  see  the  great  problem  nearing  solution,  and 
the  government  pursuing  a  wise  and  definite  Indian  policy.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  believe  the  Government 
can  be  depended  on  to  pursue  a  thoroughly  wise  and  honorable 
course  in  administering  the  final  details  of  our  official  relations 
with  the  Indian,  important  as  they  are.  But  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  Indian 
still  has  a  claim  upon  us.  We  owe  to  him  a  great  duty,  and  we  will 
not  have  fully  discharged  that  duty,  until  we  have  carefully 
supervised  the  disposition  of  his  great  trust  funds  and  his  exten- 
sive lands  in  such- a  way  as  to  discourage  idleness  on  his  part,  and 
to  encourage  the  industry  and  thrift  that  will  enable  him  to  over- 
come the  intolerance  of  whites  and  enter  our  schools,  our  industries 
and  our  national  life  on  equal  terms  with  his  white  neighbors. 
The  Indian  should  and  will  become  a  true  American  citizen,  a 
worthy  part  of  the  American  people. 
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While  the  Indian  question  has  been  nearing  its  solution,  a  new 
problem  has  forced  itself  on  the  American  people,  who  are  but  now 
coming  to  fully  realise  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  to  seven 
and  one-half  millions  of  persons  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe, 
with  environment  and  temperament  wholly  dissimilar  to  our  own. 
The  Philippines  are  ours.  We  are  responsible  for  them;  and 
to  properly  discharge  that  responsibility  means  years  of  work  and 
study.  It  is  to  assist  in  the  study  of  this  great  problem  that  we 
invite  to  this  conference  men  of  experience  and  of  high  character 
who  can  so  discuss  Philippine  questions  as  to  enlighten  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  and  enlist  their 
interest  in  and  support  of  a  wise  administration  of  the  great- task 
we  have  undertaken. 

It  is  inevitable  that  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  and  com- 
plexity there  should  be  divergent  views,  and,  in  arranging  these 
meetings,  we  do  not  seek  to  avoid  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
discussions.  The  only  way  to  arrive  at  truth  is  through  fair 
presentation  of  both  sides  of  a  question.  Whether  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  acquired  the  Philippines  it  is  now  idle  to  discuss. 
We  did  acquire  them.  But  how  to  administer  them  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  people  is  a  question  that  may  well  call  out  widely 
differing  views.  On  this  and  other  questions,  we  expect  and  wel- 
come free  discussion,  asking  only  that  it  remain  on  a  temperate  and 
dignified  plane. 

In  Porto  Rico,  we  have  a  problem  well  worth  consideration  of 
any  conference.  Like  the  Philippines,  it  has  drawn  out  divergent 
views,  and  has  worthily  attracted  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
Americans.  Many  of  us  think  we  have  been  slow  to  accord  to 
either  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  the  fair  treatment  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  us.  I  hope  our  discussions  may  throw  new 
light  on  both  subjects. 

For  the  past  two  years  our  conferences  have  been  presided  over 
by  a  distinguished  educator,  to  whose  skillful  conduct  of  the  public 
sessions  and  wise  counsel  in  committee  work  has  been  due  much 
of  the  success  of  the  meetings.  We  are  again  fortunate  in  having 
the  benefit  of  his  large  experience,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  as  president  of  this  conference,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  OP  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference :  I  cannot  ex- 
press adequately  my  sense  of  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  of 
service  which  Mr.  Smiley  has  bestowed  upon  me  now  for  the  third 
time  in  calling  upon  me  to  preside  at  this  Conference.  I  will  not 
try  to  express  it,  other  than  to  say,  Mr.  Smiley,  I  thank  you. 
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There  is  surely  no  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  gives  to  a 
presiding  officer  so  little  of  trouble  and  so  much  of  pleasure  as 
this  Annual  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk.  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  and  with  high  expectation,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  do,  to  the 
meetings  that  are  begun  today.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  work 
here  that  we  get  to  the  point  as  quickly  as  possible  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  as  presiding  officer,  that  I  should  be  a  model 
in  this  respect.  Consequently  such  address  as  I  have  to  offer; 
if  you  call  it  an  address,  will  be  very  brief,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  you  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  those  who  are 
to  participate  in  the  regular  program  and  work  of  the  day. 

What  Lake  Mohonk  stands  for  is  the  union  of  good  sense  and 
good-will.  This  is  not  an  official  declaration,  but  it  is  the  thing 
that  has  been  borne  in  upon  those  who  have  come  under  the  spell 
of  this  Conference  through  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence. 

Another  thing  for  which  Lake  Mohonk  stands  is  light— clear 
white  sunlight,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  stained  glass  intervening. 
So  there  is  here  the  widest  hospitality  to  divergent  views  so  long  as 
they  bring  with  them  a  wealth  of  accurate  and  unprejudiced  in- 
formation. 

Along  with  enlightenment,  Mohonk  stands  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  enlightened  public  opinion.  Men  and  women  who  agree 
chiefly  in  their  endeavor  after  good  will  among  men  and  their 
search  after  practical  methods  of  achieving  good  will,  here  take 
the  time  to  talk  the  matter  over  quietly.  They  smooth  out  their 
differences  and  accentuate  their  agreements.  After  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  old  local  assemblies  in  Russia,  they  regard  no  ques- 
tion as  settled  till  it  is  settled  unanimously.  Or,  at  the  least, no 
essential  utterance  is  incorporated  in  its  platform  until  that  utter- 
ance has  back  of  it  a  substantial  agreement  among  the  many 
minds  here  represented.  Such  agreement  out  on  this  mountain 
top  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  rallying  point  for  a  like  agreement 
among  thinking  men  and  women  throughout  the  land. 

Finally,  Lake  Mohonk  stands  for  the  widest  view  of  the  common 
interests  of  mankind.  The  spring  conference  convened  here  deals 
with  the  organization  of  working  relations  among  the  codrdinate 
nations  of  men.  The  fall  conference,  which  has  now  come  togeth- 
er again,  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  most  advanced  peoples 
with  the  more  backward  peoples.  That  relation  is  viewed  some- 
what in  this  wise:  that  the  favored  among  men  may  not  say  to 
their  brothers  in  the  shadow,  We  have  need  of  you  to  do  our  work 
and  make  us  more  rich  and  great;  but  rather,  You  have  need  of  us 
that  you  may  learn  how  to  share  in  the  best  things  of  our  common 
life.  So,  in  its  dealing  with  the  problems  of  dependent  peoples, 
the  good-will  of  Lake  Mohonk  does  not  forget  to  regard  them  as 
on  their  way  to  ultimate  self-government;  while  the  good  sense 
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of  Lake  Mohonk  seeks  all  of  the  time  for  such  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion as  insight  and  experience  would  show  to  be  practicable, 
promising  and  in  the  strongest  sense,  humane.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  I  will  read  the  list  of  officers  that  have  been 
selected  for  this  Conference  and  will  say  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  both  the  autumn  and  spring  Confer- 
ences, finds  that  the  work  is  too  much  for  one  man;  so  Mr.  Phillips 
is  now  Secretary  only  of  the  Arbitration  Conference  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Haskins  for  the  first  time  has  been  made  the  Secretary 
of  this  Conference. 

(For  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Committees,  see  page  2.) 

Mr.  £.  M.  Wistar,  the  Treasurer,  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  publication  fund.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
the  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  the  Conference  voted, 
that  following  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  New 
York  Indians,  a  half  hour  should  be  allowed  for  discussion  based 
on  that  report,  speeches  being  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

The  Chairman:  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  first  regular  address  of  the  Conference,  which  is  to  be  delivered 
by  the  first  Indian  graduate  of  Yale  University,  Mr.  Henry  Roe 
Cloud,  of  the  Class  of  1910,  now  residing  in  Winnebago,  Nebraska. 

THE  INDIAN'S  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  HENRY  ROE  CLOUD 

I  rejoice  today  because  the  Indian  is  getting  back  again  to  a 
face-to-face  struggle  with  nature.  Among  the  memories  of  my 
own  childhood,  one  of  the  most  vivid  is  the  ring  of  the  axe  and  the 
crash  of  the  great  forest  trees  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  wood- 
chopper.  When  the  woodchopping  season  was  over,  he  went 
with  his  family,  or  with  his  clan,  somewhere  to  gather  broom- 
corn  or  sugar-cane.  He  had  to  make  a  living  and  he  set  himself 
to  do  it.  In  those  days  the  shiftless  and  lazy  Indian  was  not  known. 
I  would  be  prouder  today  if  I  could  introduce  to  you  a  typical 
Indian  of  those  days  than  a  typical  Indian  of  today. 

But  I  say  that  the  Indian  is  returning  again  to  a  face-to-face 
struggle  with  nature.  The  government  first  recognized  us  as 
individuals  in  the  Dawes  Act.  After  individualizing  the  Indian 
it  scrutinized  the  capacity,  the  ability  of  the  Indian,  his  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  citizenship,  more  closely  in  the  Burke  Act.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  now  is  to  plant  the  Indian  squarely  on  the 
soil.  Evidently  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  remem- 
bering that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  all  things  that  he  was  capable 
of  before  the  ration  system  came  into  vogue.  He  is  still  a  good 
mechanic,  a  good  carpenter  and  a  good  huntsman. 
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The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  put  the  Indian  on  his  own 
allotment  and  to  sell  his  surplus  lands,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
"his  inherited  lands  build  him  barns,  fences  and  every  necessary 
farm  implement.  They  are  also  trying  to  improve  the  personnel 
of  the  superintendents  all  over  the  reservations.  I  can  only  tell 
you  of  one  such  superintendent  today — a  man  with  whom  I  am 
most  intimately  associated,  Albert  H.  Kneal,  of  Winnebago,  Nebr. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  has  more  enemies  today  for  the  sheer 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  righteousness;  I  know  of  no  man 
whose  life  is  more  in  jeopardy  because  he  is  undertaking  to  lift  the 
Indian  race.  When  he  came  to  Winnebago  Reservation  thirty 
months  ago,  every  hour  of  the  whole  night  he  could  hear  the 
shouts  and  yells  of  drunken  Indians  on  the  road  in  front  of  his 
house.  He  had  to  get  the  more  sober  Indians  out  of  the  crowded 
jail  to  have  room  for  those  who  were  dead  drunk;  and  the  Bur- 
lington Railroad  from  Sioux  City  had  to  have  a  "booze  car"  on 
every  passenger  train  for  this  very  purpose.  Today  the  Indians 
have  ceased  to  be  a  drunken  people.  To  see  a  drunken  Indian 
in  the  little  town  of  Winnebago  today  is  a  surprise.  I,  for  one, 
have  only  words  of  praise  for  those  men  in  the  Indian  service  who 
are  bringing  about  these  results. 

Now  we  should  not  stop  here.  I  have  a  few  suggestions  to 
make  which  seem  to  me  in  the  line  of  advance.  The  Indian  is 
today  degraded  and  demoralized  and  lawless,  largely  because  he 
is  not  paying  any  taxes  in  the  place  in  which  he  lives.  WTiy  not 
put  a  tax  on  his  inherited  lands?  He  uses  the  public  highways 
without  helping  to  open  them,  he  uses  the  bridges  and  enjoys  the 
public  schools,  but  he  does  not  pay  any  taxes  for  the  support  of 
these  public  utilities.  For  that  reason  a  white  man  will  not  prose- 
cute an  Indian  when  he  commits  a  crime  because  the  Indian  had 
no  money  and  has  contributed  no  money  for  such  prosecution;  so 
they  let  him  live  in  lawlessness  today — they  let  him  disregard 
the  marriage  relations  and  as  a  result  he  is  now  where  he  is— a 
demoralized  Indian — largely  because  of  the  neglect  of  his  white 
neighbors.  Why  not  tax  his  inherited  land  and  let  him  con- 
tribute something  to  the  support  of  the  county  in  which  he 
lives? 

The  government  today  protects  the  restricted  lands,  that  is, 
prevents  a  grafter  from  getting  a  mortgage  on  restricted  lands. 
Why  not  al^o  protect  the  growing  crop  on  that  restricted  land  and 
save  the  Indian  from  the  chattel  mortgages  which  he  is  every  year 
making  to  the  grafters  around  there?  An  Indian  raises  a  good 
crop  and  a  grafter  comes  around  and  says,  "Would  you  like  to 
have  some  money?  Will  you  mortgage  your  crops  to  me?"  And 
the  Indian  wants  the  money  and  mortgages  his  growing  crops, 
and  when  the  fall  comes,  when  his  harvest  is  mature,  that  Indian 
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has  only  money  enough  to  pay  off  that  mortgage  and  he  is  worse 
off  than  the  Indian  who  has  idled  away  his  summer. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  education.  It  was  my  plea- 
sure only  a  day  or  two  ago  to  meet  a  young  lad  of  fifteen  years  in 
New  York  State.  As  I  looked  at  the  young  boy  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  pride;  there  was  intelligence  and  independence  in  his  face. 
He  seemed  to  appreciate  what  law  meant.  I  found  that  little 
fellow  was  the  chief  of  police  in  the  George  Junior  Republic. 
Why  not  institute  some  such  a  republic  among  the  Indian  people? 
When  the  bases  of  education  are  shifting  at  the  present  time,  why 
not  start  some  such  an  institution  among  the  Indian  people, 
without  the  stigma  of  a  reformatory  school,  for  the  good  Indians 
that  are  among  them  and  train  them  to  appreciate  law  and  make 
them  intelligent,  independent  individuals?  That  is  what  we  are 
striving  for  in  this  Conference  and  it  seems  to  me  directly  in  the 
line  of  our  progress. 

These  are  outside  forces  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indian,  but 
what  I  am  most  concerned  with  today  is  the  salvation  which  shall 
come  to  the  Indian  from  the  inside.  The  Indian  must  be  saved 
from  himself.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
church  to  save  the  Indian  from  the  inside.  I  would  not  be  true 
to  my  deepest  convictions  if  I  did  not  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this 
side  of  the  question.  Some  years  ago,  a  lone  missionary  came  to 
me  on  a  dark  night.  He  presented  to  me  that  night  the  friend- 
ship of  the  strong  Son  of  God.  He  asked  my  allegiance  to  Him. 
That  night  I  rose  and  followed  him  and  that  motive  has  sustained 
me  all  through  the  Christian  institutions,  in  which  I  have  studied 
first  at  Santee,  then  at  Northfield  and  at  Yale.  (Applause.) 
The  church  has  this  grand  opportunity  of  controlling  the  motives 
of  the  Indian.  The  church  is  preeminently  able  to  guide  and 
steer  the  Indian  in  the  ways  of  citizenship,  of  self-respect  and 
character.  And  now  is  the  greatest  opportunity.  When  school 
after  school  is  being  closed  and  the  non-reservation  schools  are 
being  overcrowded  and  congested,  the  Christian  church  should 
come  in  and  get  at  these  Indian  people.  Go  to  the  reservations 
where  there  are  now  Indians  running  around  like  cotton- 
tails in  the  bushes.  Those  of  you  who  have  missionary  institu- 
tions, strengthen  them.  The  Indian  believes  in  the  Great  Spirit. 
Show  him  how  to  adapt  that  belief  to  modern  life  and  conditions. 
The  Indian  is  now  coming  with  wide  strides  toward  you  who  have 
shown  kind  ministrations  and  to  you  missionaries  who  have 
shown  such  solicitation  for  his  soul — he  comes  toward  you  with  his 
blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulders — he  kneels  to  you  as  he  has 
knelt  to  no  man,  no  race  hitherto — he  kneels  to  you  and  he  puts 
in  your  hands  a  sacred  trust — what  will  you  do  now  with  that 
sacred  trust  which  is  in  your  keeping?    (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen, 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 

THE  NEED  OP  PROTECTING  THE  INDIANS' 
INTERESTS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  MATTHEW  K.   SNIFFEN 

A  feeling  has  grown  up  in  some  quarters  that  so  far  as  the 
Indian  is  concerned,  "all  is  well,"  and  as  there  is  very  little  need 
to  give  much  concern  to  his  rights  or  wrongs,  we  can  safely  transfer 
our  interests  to  some  other  channel  of  activity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  true;  the  Indian  never  needed 
help  more  than  he  does  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  this  might 
be  said  to  be  the  most  critical  period  in  his  existence;  it  is  the 
breathing  time  to  get  the  Indians  ready  to  fall  in  and  take  their 
part  in  this  onward  march, — to  make  their  fight  for  existence  on 
something  like  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the  Indian  isolated,  as  pressure  for 
land  becomes  greater,  and  the  West  more  thickly  populated. 

The  Indian  is  beset  with  danger  on  all  sides,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  is  from  Congress.  In  one  of  our  reports  it  was  stated 
that  "what  scheming  men  once  accomplished  by  force  is  now  at- 
tempted under  cover  of  law."  At  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
our  association  was  instrumental  in  defeating  the  passage  of  a 
bill  that  would  have  seriously  jeopardized  the  rights  of  some 
Menominee  and  Chippewa  Indians  in  Wisconsin.  Certain 
valuable  timber-lands  on  their  reservations,  which  it  is  believed 
unquestionably  belong  to  these  Indians,  were  claimed  by  a  lumber 
company,  and  the  matter  was  taken  into  courts  for  adjudication. 
As  all  the  decisions  rendered  in  similar  cases  are  favorable  to  the 
Indian  contention,  it  is  thought  that  the  lumber  company 
feared  the  result.  However  that  may  be,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  that  would  take  these  cases  out 
of  the  courts  (where  they  belong)  and  have  them  settled  by  a 
commission,  the  appointment  of  which  could  be  dictated  by  politi- 
cal influences.  An  attorney  who  had  been  employed  to  represent 
the  interests  of  these  Indians  at  Washington,  agreed  to  this  on 
their  behalf,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  When  the 
Indians  were  informed  of  his  action  and  what  it  meant,  he  was 
promptly  dismissed  from  the  case;  and  they  appealed  to  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  for  aid.  Our  Washington  agent,  Mr. 
Brosius,  was  at  once  sent  to  their  reservation  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary data.  The  Indian  Office  had  approved  the  measure,  and  it 
had  already  passed  the  Senate;  but  when  Mr.  Brosius  presented 
the  facts  to  Commissioner  Valentine  the  latter  promptly  recalled 
his  approval  of  the  bill,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.    Since  then 
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the  Indians  have  retained  able  counsel  to  represent  them,  and  the 
matter  will  be  settled  by  the  courts — as  it  should  be.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  this  timber  land  in  dispute  is  at  least  $1,500,000. 
We  believe  that  the  interests  of  these  Indians  will  be  safer  in  the 
courts  than  they  would  be  with  Congress. 

There  is  another  case  that  is  doubtless  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us,  with  which  the  association  was  actively  concerned, 
of  an  attempt,  "under  cover  of  the  law,"  to  perpetrate  a  gross 
outrage  upon  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, — an  attempt  that 
failed,  thanks  to  the  bold  and  vigorous  stand  of  Senator  Gore, 
although  it  was  nearly  successful.  I  refer  to  the  efforts  of  J.  F. 
McMurray  to  secure  approval  from  Congress  of  his  alleged 
contracts  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  by  which  he 
would  be  authorized  to  collect  ten  per  cent  of  all  moneys  realized 
in  settling  up  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  from  whatever  source. 
These  Indians  have  an  undivided  tribal  asset  that  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  at  least  $30,000,000  (and  possibly  $60,000,000),  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  its  ownership,  nor  any  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  evade  a  recognized  obligation;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
converting  this  vast  estate  into  cash,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
owners  thereof.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  service  of  additional 
legal  talent  to  assist  the  Government  in  this  connection,  since  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  already  represented  by  able  at- 
torneys. However,  Mr.  McMurray  tried  to  foist  himself  upon 
these  Indians  as  their  attorney,  and  for  this  "sacrifice"  he  was 
willing  to  accept  a  fee  that  would  have  amounted  to  at  least 
$3,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  need  for  his  professional  services,  or,  indeed,  anything 
that  he  could  do  in  that  capacity.  To  validate  these  so-called 
contracts,  executive  or  congressional  action  was  required.  Since 
approval  had  been  refused  by  former  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Garfield,  likewise  Secretary  Ballinger  and  President 
Taft,  Mr.  McMurray's  only  hope  was  in  Congressional  action. 
That  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  validating  legislation 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  clause  was  slipped  through  one 
House  on  a  general  bill,  and  was  only  defeated  finally  when 
Senator  Gore  made  his  declaration  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
bribe  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  scheme.  Just  what  will 
be  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  ordered  by  both  branches 
of  Congress,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it 
will  forever  put  an  end  to  any  favorable  consideration  being  given 
to  McMurray's  claims. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  McMurray  came  to 
Philadelphia,  "to  call  off  the  opposition  from  that  quarter,"  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  our  president  of  the  equity  of 
his  claims.    As  he  was  leaving  he  remarked  to  Dr.  Grammer: 
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"I  did  not  know  you  were  a  clergyman,  or  I  would  not  have 
come." 

The  Indian  problem,  as  I  think  we  all  agree,  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  proper  administration.  That  being  the  case, 
let  us  glance  at  the  instrument  we  call  the  Indian  Service.  Last 
year  Commissioner  Valentine  very  frankly  pointed  out  its  defects 
to  this  Conference  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  take  note  of  what  he  called  attention  to  and 
so  make  their  will  felt  in  Congress  that  the  remedy  desired  might 
be  secured.  As  that  response,  judging  from  present  conditions, 
was  rather  feeble,  I  want  to  refer  to  some  of  the  defects  that  we 
have  observed  from  fairly  close  contact  with  the  operations  of 
that  machine,  in  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
individually,  will  more  heartily  support  the  Commissioner  in  any 
commendable  endeavor  to  improve  conditions. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  conference  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  politics  was  the  curse  of  the  Indian  Service.  It  was  hoped 
that  with  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules,  that  canker  would 
be  eliminated.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  politics, 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  it  ever  was, 
carrying  with  it  the  same  blighting  effects.  Some  of  the  abuses 
that  were  going  on  in  those  days  still  continue,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them.  While  there  are  hundreds 
of  good  men  and  women  in  the  Service  who  have  given,  and  are 
giving,  their  best  conscientious  effort  to  the  work,  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  there  is  not 
that  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  honesty  in  the  service  that 
there  ought  to  be.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  United  States  Senator 
facetiously  declared  that  the  trouble  with  the  Indian  management 
was  that  the  good  agents  were  not  smart  and  the  smart  agents 
were  not  good.  The  personnel  of  the  service  should  be  raised  to 
the  highest  standard  attainable.  This  will  never  be  realized  until 
the  administrative  officer  hews  close  to  the  line.  If  a  superintend- 
ent, or  any  other  employee  in  the  service,  is  guilty  of  maladminis- 
tration; if  he  has  plundered  Indians  under  his  care,  or  permitted 
it  to  be  done — which  is  just  as  bad — he  should  be  made  an  example 
of,  rather  than  be  permitted  to  go  scot  free  and  also  take  his 
booty,  under  cover  of  a  resignation.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  an  unfaithful  servant,  especially  if  he  has  strong  political 
backing,  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  resign,  instead  of  publicly  and  ignominiously  dis- 
missing him  the  way  he  came  in — through  the  front  door.  This 
"back  door  policy"  is  unjust  to  the  many  honest  and  efficient 
employees  in  the  service.  It  is  virtually  an  invitation  to  others 
similarly  situated  to  "take  a  chance"  in  the  hope  that  they,  too, 
when  discovered,  will  be  allowed  to  resign  and  "depart  in  peace." 
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It  takes  courage  to  condemn,  but  if  an  executive  officer  will 
follow  such  a  bold  and  vigorous  course  in  dealing  with  these  un- 
faithful and  unworthy  public  servants,  it  will  put  new  life  in  the 
service.  Some  executive  officers  have  shown  an  extremely  tender 
solicitude  for  the  future  welfare  of  those  who  have  been  found 
wanting,  and  hesitate  to  take  summary  action  on  the  theory  that 
"once  in  the  service,  always  in  the  service — or  eligible  to  return 
to  it,"  and  so  have  been  very  willing  that  offenders  should  resign. 
When  a  man  enters  the  classified  service,  he  knows  that  his 
retention  depends  upon  good  behavior,  and  if  he  proves  himself 
unfaithful  in  one  department,  he  ought  to  be  forever  debarred 
from  any  future  employment  under  the  government.  It  is  his 
concern  and  not  that  of  the  executive  officer. 

The  association,  in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  has  seen 
so  many  instances  of  this  "back  door  method'' of  dealing  with  offend- 
ers and  has  repeatedly  protested  against  such  a  policy.  If  the 
offender  has  violated  criminal  statutes,  he  should  not  only  be 
dismissed,  but  promptly  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
Why  not?    Mere  transfer  is  not  sufficient. 

Commissioner  Valentine  has  frankly  admitted  the  defects  of  the 
agency  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  work,  stating  that  it  was  "weak 
in  the  head,  weak-eyed  and  hard  of  hearing."  His  position,  at 
best,  is  a  very  trying  one,  and  it  is  likely  few  of  us  fully  realize 
with  whait  he  has  to  contend.  It  requires  nerve  and  courage  for 
him  to  resist  the  importunities  of  political  personages  who  come 
to  him  on  behalf  of  their  constituents — but  not  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians. 

For  information  about  field  matters,  the  Commissioner  has  to 
depend  on  his  inspection  force — which  too  often  has  proved  very 
unreliable.  The  many  abuses  that  come  to  the  surface  are  turned 
over  to  the  inspectors  for  investigation.  These  same  officials  are 
supposed  to  visit  the  points  where  abuses  occur,  but  would  those 
conditions  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  or  developed,  if 
the  inspectors  really  inspected?  Have  they  been  more  loyal  to 
political  influences  than  they  have  to  the  Commissioner? 

The  Commissioner  ought  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  inspection 
department  a  corps  of  high-grade  men  that  would  correspond  to  the 
secret  service  force  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  could  quietly 
drop  in  unawares  on  the  various  reservations  and  remain  there 
long  enough  to  discover  wrongdoing,  if  it  existed.  This  would 
also  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  the  service.  The  branch 
of  the  department  under  W.  E.  Johnson  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  on  the  reservation,  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  done  when  ably  handled — as  that  commendable  work 
certainly  has  been. 

There  is  a  feeling,  now  almost  universal,  in  the  Indian  service 
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that  even  though  an  employee  actually  sees  wrongdoing  going  on 
under  his  own  eyes,  it  is  better  policy  for  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it  than  to  report  the  matter  to  the  authorities.  He  would  be  apt 
to  reason  from  the  experience  of  others:  "Blank  made  serious 
charges  against  his  immediate  superior,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  Office  seemed  more  concerned  about  his  'disloyalty*  than  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  and  he  lost  his  position.  I  don't  want 
to  be  fired,  or  disciplined  by  an  expensive  transfer,  so  I  will  keep 
quiet."  If  "disloyalty"  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate 
employee  appears  to  be  a  more  serious  offence  than  maladminis- 
tration of  a  superintendent,  and  if  the  employee  jealous  of  the  good 
name  of  the  Government  Service  who  seeks  to  expose  wrongdoing 
and  have  the  proper  remedy  applied,  is  the  one  who  is  made  to 
suffer,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cankerous  disease  is  spreading, 
nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Service  is  afflicted  with  astigmatism 
and  deafness.  This  condition  did  not  come  up  in  a  day,  but  has 
been  developed  by  circumstances.  Any  employee  in  the  Service 
ought  to  fed  that  it  is  his  duty  to  report  any  real  wrongs  direct 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  that  to  transmit  such 
charges  directly  instead  of  through  the  superintendent  (especially 
if  the  latter  is  involved),  would  not  be  an  evidence  of  "disloyalty" 
and  that  he  would  be  given  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  prove 
his  case  before  the  proper  official. 

I  know  the  Commissioner  has  stated  that  he  desires  information 
from  whatever  source  available,  but  many  in  the  field  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  includes  them;  they  think  it  only  applies  to  those 
who  hold  no  official  positions.  It  may  take  some  further  assurance 
to  impress  this  idea  upon  the  employees  in  the  field,  but  the  results 
ought  to  make  the  effort  worth  while. 

One  year  ago  today  I  was  on  my  way  to  Montana,  in  response 
to  an  official  invitation  to  be  present  as  the  representative  of  the 
Indians,  at  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  charges  of  abuse  on 
the  Crow  reservation,  based  on  statements  made  to  me  by  those 
Indians. 

This  reservation  has  been  for  years  controlled  by  a  small  ring 
of  men,  who  boasted  of  strong  political  backing,  and  they  used  it 
for  their  private  gain  at  the  expense  of  those  Indians.  For  three 
years  we  had  sought  to  have  a  real  investigation  made  at  that  point 
by  the  officials,  but  instead  of  receiving  any  encouragement  our 
efforts  were  blocked.  When  Commissioner  Valentine  assumed 
office,  he  promptly  afforded  our  association  every  courtesy  and 
facility  that  was  required  to  go  unmolested  over  that  reservation. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  details,  but  the  complaints  were 
that  the  administration  of  the  superintendent  of  that  reservation 
had  been  marked  by — Favoritism  to  a  few  Indians  at  the  expense 
of  the  majority;   Intimidation;   Immorality;   Failure  to  protect 
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the  rights  of  the  Indians;  Lack  of  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
failure  to  give  them  proper  encouragement;  Undue  favoritism 
to  Bair  and  Heinrich  in  regard  to  their  grazing  leases  or  permits; 
Juggling  with  dead  allotments  for  the  benefit  of  speculators;  in 
short,  that  the  reservation  had  been  managed  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  Indians,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  men. 

The  chief  inspector  of  the  Indian  Office  conducted  the  investi- 
gation,' during  October  and  November,  1909,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  Crow  Indians  was  in  decided  contrast  to  their  experience  with 
a  former  official  two  years  previous,  when,  without  provocation 
their  main  witness  was  brutally  cursed  and  ordered  from  the  tent. 
On  this  latter  occasion  the  Indians  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  encouraged  to  tell  their  grievances  in  their  own  way. 

When  the  inspector's  report  was  submitted,  however,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  "confession  and  avoidance."  He  made  it  plain, 
(Plainly  in  a  number  of  respects,  what  some  of  the  conditions  were, 
but  he  avoided  placing  the  responsibility  where  it  belonged — upon 
the  then  superintendent.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  this  super- 
intendent knowingly  and  wilfully  permitted  the  violation  of  a 
United  States  statute  by  the  man  he  regarded  as  his  real  superior, 
who  was  not  an  official  of  the  Government,  and  that  provisions  of 
the  grazing  permits  had  not  been  respected.  In  spite  of  this  and 
more,  however,  the  inspector  recommended  that  the  superintend- 
ent be  "assured  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  Office  in  his 
integrity,  business  ability  and  moral  character."  A  few  months 
later  the  superintendent  "resigned"  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
banking  business.  The  chief  clerk  at  the  agency,  against  whom 
so  many  complaints  had  been  made,  and  who  was  clearly  shown 
to  be  unfit,  was  "let  down  easy"  with  a  reprimand  and  offer  of  a 
transfer  elsewhere  in  the  service.  He  declined  to  accept  this  and 
resigned  from  the  service,  although  he  should  have  been  summarily 
dismissed. 

White-wash  is  clean  looking  when  first  applied,  but  its  qualities 
are  not  lasting.  A  little  scratching,  or  a  few  rubs,  quickly  reveals 
the  black  spots  it  was  intended  to  hide,  and  soon  there  is  need  for 
another  coat. 

Our  Washington  agent,  Mr.  Brosius,  is  now  on  a  reservation 
where  an  inspector  recently  made  an  "investigation"  and  applied 
the  "brush,"  but  the  application  was  not  thick  enough  and  the 
ugly  spots  soon  made  their  reappearance.  In  this  particular 
locality,  there  seems  to  have  arisen  flagrant  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment of  the  regulation  requiring  that  a  certificate  of  competency 
be  given  a  competent  and  capable  Indian  before  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  have  full  control  of  his  surplus  land.  At  this  point  each 
Indian  has  495  acres  of  "surplus  land"  over  which  he  may  have 
full  control  after  the  certificate  of  competency  is  granted. 
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The  Indian  Office  properly  requires  a  report  from  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  merits  of  each  case  where  an  application  is  made 
for  this  certificate  of  competency.  The  regulations  are  carefully 
drawn  and  designed  to  protect  the  weak  and  ignorant  Indians, 
but  according  to  sworn  evidence  that  has  been  secured,  the  good 
intent  of  the  Indian  Office  has  been  shamefully  violated  and  nullified 
by  this  superintendent.  Indians  who  were  notoriously  unfit  and 
incompetent,  most  of  them  common  drunkards,  have  been  certified 
to  by  the  superintendent  as  being  suitable  subjects  for  having  full 
control  of  this  surplus  land.  Under  the  regulations,  thirty  days 
must  elapse  after  the  certificate  of  competency  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  it  is  effective.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  one  case,  which  is  believed  to  be  typical,  a  friend  of  the  super- 
intendent who  had  secured  advance  information,  induced  an 
Indian  whose  land  he  wanted,  to  take  a  trip  with  him.  During 
this  trip  the  Indian  was  kept  continually  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  on  the  day  when  his  competency  certificate  was  valid, 
while  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  he  was  induced  to  "sign  a  paper" 
which  proved  to  be  a  deed  conveying  his  land  to  this  grafter  for 
about  one-fourth  of  its  actual  value.  This  Indian's  intemperate 
habits  were  notorious,  and  if  the  superintendent  did  not  know  it,  a 
very  casual  inquiry  would  have  revealed  the  fact.  The  informa- 
tion we  have  thus  far  secured  on  this  and  other  points,  indicates 
that  the  superintendent  is  either  grossly  incompetent  or  dis- 
honest— and  may  be  both.  An  inspector  has  been  sent  to  that 
reservation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  make  a  real  investigation. 
What  causes  some  concern,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  official 
who  applied  the  whitewash  brush  so  recently  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  agency  with  the  second  inspector.  We  hope  this 
has  no  special  significance. 

I  cite  this  case  to  show  how  there  can  be  collusion  between  a 
superintendent  and  a  "grafter"  where  the  latter  desires  to  get  an 
Indian's  land.  The  Indian  Office  must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon 
"the  man  on  the  ground"  for  information  upon  which  to  act  in 
such  matters.  Under  the  law,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
a  "grafter"  with  the  connivance  of  a  superintendent,  to  secure 
possession  of  almost  any  allotment  of  an  adult,  if  the  latter  can  be 
induced  to  sign  an  application  for  a  fee-simple  patent.  The  In- 
dian may  be  dissolute  and  absolutely  incompetent,  to  whom  the 
Commissioner  would  most  emphatically  refuse  such  a  privilege  if 
he  knew  the  facts,  but  the  Office  is  practically  at  the  mercy,  in 
such  cases,  of  "the  man  on  the  ground."    (Applause.) 

The  Chai&man:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  as  the  next 
speaker  the  former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon,  Francis 
E.  Leupp. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

As  I  had  requested  that  no  announcement  be  made  of  an  address, 
but  said  that  I  was  willing  to  take  part  in  a  discussion)  I  shall  con- 
fine  my  text  to  the  statements  of  the  various  persons  who  have 
preceded  me. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  speech  of  our  young  Indian  friend, 
Mr.  Cloud,  not  simply  because  he  was  an  educated  Indian  and 
showed  tha  effects  of  his  education  in  the  scholastic  way  here,  but 
because  he  took  hold  of  the  question  of  dealing  with  his  race  in  so 
sensible  a  manner.  All  of  us  who  have  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  Indians  for  many  years,  know  that  one  of  the  things 
which  they  dread  most  strongly  is  taxation.  I  never  met  but 
one  Indian  who  said  that  he  wished  to  be  taxed.  He  told  me  that 
whenever  he  went  to  market  with  his  produce  and  met  a  whiteman 
on  the  road,  the  white  man  filled  the  entire  middle  of  the  road  and 
compelled  him  to  drive  up  on  the  embankment  in  order  to  pass. 
"That,"  said  he,  "is  because  I  pay  no  taxes.  I  want  my  half  of 
the  road!"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Cloud  will  get  his 
half  of  the  road,  and  hold  it;  and  I  want  to  see  him  do  so.  He  has 
recognized  the  fact,  which  so  many  of  his  race  do  not,  that,  with 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  general  amalgamation  with  the 
body  politic,  there  come  also  responsibilities;  that  we  never  get 
something  for  nothing;  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  that  recogni- 
tion of  our  manhood  and  property  rights  which  every  American 
demands,  we  must  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  payment  takes  the 
form  of  taxes;  and  to  find  an  educated  Indian  taking  his  stand 
before  this  Conference  with  the  suggestion  that  the  inherited  lands 
of  his  people  should  be  taxed,  is  one  of  the  best  notes  of  progress 
we  have  heard  since  my  first  visit  to  Mohonk.    (Applause.) 

I  was  glad  also  to  hear  Mr.  Cloud  emphasize  a  fact  which  it  is 
hard  to  bring  white  people  in  the  west  to  understand.  You  would 
think  that  their  familiarity  with  Indians  would  enable  them  to  have 
discovered,  without  having  it  hammered  into  them,  that  the  Indian 
is  not  lazy  by  instinct.  On  the  contrary,  his  long  struggle  through 
so  many  generations  with  the  adverse  forces  of  nature  show  that 
he  is  a  man  of  resolution,  of  grit,  of  steady  stick-at-itiveness;  and 
all  he  needs  is  that  you  give  those  traits  a  channel  to  work  in. 
The  fact  that  we  are  now  putting  Indians  so  generally  upon  their 
own  resources  and  requiring  them  to  make  a  living  for  themselves, 
without  being  lifted  over  every  stone  and  carried  across  every 
stream  on  the  Government's  back,  is  the  greatest  possible  thing 
for  them,  hard  as  it  may  appear  in  many  instances.  If  we  were  to 
consider  merely  individual  cases,  and  note  the  way  that  some  poor 
fellows  have  to  fight  with  poverty  and  all  sorts  of  untoward  con- 
ditions while  they  are  going  through  this  trying  period,  we  should 
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give  up  hope  entirely.  But  the  point  is  that  we  have  got  to  con- 
sider them  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  race;  we  have  got  to  do  that 
which  is  best  for  the  largest  number. 

I  was  pleased,  further,  to  hear  Mr.  Cloud  testify  to  the  fact  that 
on  his  reservation — which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  drink  evil — conditions  have 
changed  so  greatly  for  the  better  that  now  a  drunken  Indian  is  a 
rare  sight.  I  remember  a  conference  I  held  with  these  Indians  a 
few  years  ago,  where  I  gave  them  a  sharp  talk  on  the  subject  of 
their  drinking.  They  were  telling  me  all  sorts  of  pitiful  stories 
about  how  the  white  men  were  taking  away  their  property,  and  I 
said :  "You  simply  give  it  to  the  white  man,  because  you  are  in  a 
state  half  the  time  where  anybody  can  take  advantage  of  you. 
Now,  this  must  stop!  If  you  are  going  to  make  any  advance  at 
all,  you  have  gbt  to  make  it  first  by  throwing  the  bottle  away." 
After  I  had  paused  to  allow  my  admonition  to  sink  in  a  little,  an 
aged  Indian  arose  and  said:  'What  the  Commissioner  says  is 
right.  I  am  with  him.  What  we  need  is  to  stop  this  liquor 
business.  It  is  all  wrong;  it  is  the  worse  evil  ever  put  upon  us  by 
the  white  man — very  much  worse  than  stealing  our  lands  or  our 
money."  He  went  on  for  some  little  time  in  the  same  strain. 
Two  days  later  I  was  driving  over  to  Sioux  City  to  take  my  train, 
when  presently  I  heard  a  roaring  noise  in  front  of  me,  and  along 
came  a  wagon  full  of  Indians.  There  must  have  been  eight  In- 
dians piled  into  it  in  all  stages  of  intoxication,  some  lying  in  the 
bottom,  others  lying  across  them;  and  in  front,  driving  the  horse, 
hardly  holding  the  reins  but  laying  on  the  whip,  and  the  horse 
going  zigzag  up  the  road  to  the  peril  of  everyone  coming  in  the 
other  direction,  was  my  aged  friend  who  was  so  resolved  to  help  the 
commissioner  kill  the  drink  evil  I  His  one  conception  of  destroy- 
ing the  tempter  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could 
himself. 

I  was  interested  in  what  Mr.  Sniffen  had  to  say  about  a  secret 
service  for  the  Indian  Office.  There  is,  of  course,  a  decided  necessi- 
ty for  the  use  of  detective  methods  in  many  cases  in  order  to  get 
hold  of  offenders.  But  there  is  also  a  strong  adverse  sentiment 
in  Congress  on  that  score;  in  fact,  the  one  real  objection  I  have 
heard  advanced  there  to  the  anti-liquor  work  which  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  doing,  was  that  it  involved  detective  methods,  which 
were  repugnant  to  some  of  the  members.  Nevertheless,  even- 
commissioner,  I  fancy,  has  to  use  detective  methods  to  some 
extent.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  resort  to.  We  do  not  like 
to  hunt  secretly,  right  under  a  man's  nose,  for  the  material  with 
which  to  prosecute  him;  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

Often  the  most  efficient  aid  in  this  line  that  I  received  while 
commissioner,  was  from  persons  who  were  outside  the  Govern- 
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ment  Service.  They  felt  no  impulse  in  the  world  except  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  and  they  simply  devoted  themselves  to  the 
digging-out  process.  One  case  I  have  in  mind,  where  a  lady 
visited  a  reservation  and  remained  some  weeks  without  anybody's 
knowing  what  she  was  there  for,  or  suspecting  that  she  was  in. 
touch  with  the  Government.  She  brought  me  back  a  large  quantity 
of  material.  Though  we  were  able  to  use  it  only  by  degrees,  it 
was  a  great  help  in  dealing  up  matters  on  that  reservation,  which, 
though  far  from  ideal,  are  now  in  a  vastly  better  condition  than 
before  she  went  there. 

Also  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sniffen  call  upon  the  Conference 
for  popular  support  of  the  Commissioner.  I  am  deeply  interested, 
quite  apart  from  its  public  features,  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine's administration.  We  were  thrown  together  in  confidential 
relations  for  so  many  years  that  I  watch  his  course  with  the 
greatest  possible  concern  and  am  delighted  at  every  practical 
success  that  he  makes.  But  the  best  a  Commissioner  can  do  will 
be  of  little  avail  unless  he  has  plenty  of  support  from  the  good 
people  of  the  country.  When  they  find  fault  with  simple  differ- 
ences of  judgment  on  his  part,  they  open  the  way  for  trouble, 
because  that  gives  encouragement  to  a  lot  of  the  enemy  who  have 
no  object  in  the  world  except  to  make  mischief,  and  whose  interest 
is  centered  in  some  axe  which  they  are  going  to  grind. 

Then,  too,  you  have  to  consider,  in  all  cases,  what  difficulties 
and  handicaps  a  commissioner  labors  under.  In  one  case,  for 
example,  which  Mr.  Sniffen  referred  to  this  morning,  I  was  placed 
in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  The  first  person  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  charges  in  that  instance  was  a  woman,  who  visited 
my  office  with  a  letter  of  introduction.  She  told  me  a  number  of 
interesting  stories  about  matters  on  the  reservation.  I  questioned 
her,  and  tried  to  draw  out  more  particulars,  as  she  was  extremely 
vague.  This  seemed  to  irritate  her,  and  finally  she  turned  upon 
me  and  said:  "Mr.  Leupp,  you  are  involved  in  this  scandal!" 
"Indeed?"  I  asked,  "What  have  I  been  doing?"  She  answered: 
"You  have  been  dabbling  in  Indian  lands."  "How  and  where?" 
"You  are  a  member  of  a  town-site  company  which  has  been  es- 
tablished on  the  reservation."  "Well,"  I  said,  "this  is  certainly 
interesting  news  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not  heard  of  any 
town-site  company,  and  in  the  second  place,  I  never  owned  or  was 
interested  in  a  single  piece  of  property  in  that  State  except  one 
city  lot  which  I  had  to  take  for  a  debt.  Not  only  have  I  never 
touched  any  Indian  lands  there  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  have 
absolutely  forbidden  everybody  in  the  Service  to  touch  any  Indian 
lands,  even  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  for  his  own  profit.  Now,  as 
circumstances  stand,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
investigate  this  matter  myself,  for  whoever  takes  it  up  must  look 
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into  my  affairs  as  much  as  into  those  of  anybody  else;  I  shall  be 
pleased,  however  to  report  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

I  did  this,  and  made  a  special  request  of  the  Secretary  that 
somebody  be  appointed  as  investigator  with  whom  I  was  not  even 
personally  acquainted,  so  that  he  would  have  no  delicacy  what- 
ever, from  friendly  motives  or  otherwise,  about  going  into  the 
very  depths  of  anything  with  which  my  name  had  been  connected. 
Then  I  said  to  the  Secretary  and  to  everybody  else:  "I  shall  have 
to  keep  my  hands  entirely  off  this  thing."  I  held  strictly  to  that 
resolution  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  subject  constantly  to 
attack  for  not  being  active  in  the  inquiry.  If  I  had  been,  then  I 
should  have  been  attacked  on  the  other  side  for  having  taken  part 
in  an  investigation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  parties  under  fire. 
I  have  outlined  this  particular  case,  not  for  any  personal  reason 
but  merely  to  show  the  difficulties  that  may  embarrass  the  very 
best  purposes  of  a  commissioner.  And  I  want  to  bespdak  for 
Commissioner  Valentine  in  all  such  events  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment if  anything  that  he  does  is  not  in  accord  with  the  first  im- 
pressions in  the  public  mind  of  what  he  should  do.  I  believe  that 
the  rule  of  justice  to  all  parties  demands  that  we  shall  be  as  just 
to  those  in  authority  as  to  those  under  authority. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  so  long  to  this  Conference.  I  was  not 
present  last  year,  and  I  suppose  I  have  borrowed  a  little  of  the 
time  I  might  have  consumed  then.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  here  this 
year,  and  to  say  to  this  audience  that,  although  I  am  no  longer 
officially  connected  with  the  Indian  Service,  I  am  now  restored  in 
health,  and  am  able  to  take  a  very  active  outside  interest.  In 
short,  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  farmer  said  about  Daniel  Web- 
ster. He  was  making  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  remarked:  "If  Dan!  Webster 
had  never  said  anything  else  that  would  have  sent  his  name  down 
through  the  ages,  it  would  have  been  them  immortal  last  words 
o'  his'n:  'I  ain't  dead  yet!'  "     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  One  year  ago  probably  the  most  important 
action  taken  by  the  Conference  was  that  of  appointing  a  committee 
to  report  upon  several  questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Indians,  a  very  difficult  and  intricate  problem. 
That  committee  is  prepared  to  make  its  report  at  this  time.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  one  of  the  most  significant  things  to  which  this  Confer- 
ence can  give  its  attention.  I  call  your  attention  accordingly  to 
the  report  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  YORK 
INDIANS 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and 
other  Dependent  Peoples,  at  its  meeting,  in  1909,  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  members;  to  gather  the  pertinent  facts  relating 
to  the  New  York  Indians;  to  take  into  consideration  the  legal 
questions  associated  with  the  subject;  and  tg  report  at  the  next 
annual  conference  what  course  ought  to  be  taken  "to  realize  the 
well-known  purposes  of  this  Conference  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Indians,  and  to  prepare  the  legislation  which  will  justly 
accomplish  this  end."  The  "well-known  purposes"  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  are  understood  to  be  those  declared  in  the  platform 
adopted  in  the  Conference  of  1902,  the  principal  of  which  was  that 
the  tribal  lands  of  the  New  York  Indians,  now  held  as  Indian 
reservations,  should  be  allotted  in  severalty  among  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto. 

Your  committee  has  held  several  meetings  during  the  year,, 
attended  by  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
inquiry  embraced  in  the  resolution  under  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed, which  contemplated  a  consideration  of  the  status  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  State,  imposed  a  duty  which  the  committee 
has  been  unable  fully  to  discharge.  Its  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  tribes  known  as  "The  Seneca  Nation"  occupying 
the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations,  which  contain  more 
than  52,000  acres  of  land,  and  an  Indian  population  of  about  2,472. 
The  total  acreage  of  lands  in  all  the  Indian  Reservations  in  this 
State  is  87,327,  and  the  total  Indian  population  is  about  5,133 
Your  committee  has  confined  its  attention  mainly  to  the  conditions 
on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations  in  preference  to 
the  wider  inquiries  suggested  in  the  resolution,  for  several  reasons. 

First:  The  want  of  time  to  cover  the  entire  ground. 

Second:  The  fact  that  in  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the 
Indian  Reservations  in  severalty,  the  major  factor  relates  to  those 
reservations;  and  for  a  third  and  controlling  reason  that  no  gen- 
eral allotment  in  severalty  can  be  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Indian 
Reservations  until  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  affecting 
the  two  reservations  mentioned  shall  have  been  extinguished. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
has  been  subject  to  much  discussion  in  the  Conference.  It  was 
considered  by  this  Conference  in  1902,  and  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  judicial  opinions.  Your  committee,  in  view  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  Conference  with  the  facts  relating  to  this  claim, 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  in  respect  to  its 
origin  and  validity.  On  the  part  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company, 
it  is  insisted  that  by  various  mesne  conveyances  it  is  vested  with 
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all  the  right  to  the  land  on  these  reservations  acquired  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  under  the  compact  with  the  State  of  New 
York  made  in  1786  and  ratified  by  Congress,  and  that  the  right 
so  acquired  was  the  ultimate  fee  of  the  lands,  subject  to  the  Indian 
right  of  occupancy,  so  long  as  the  Indians  maintain  their  tribal 
government.  In  opposition  to  this  claim,  it  is  urged  that  the 
conveyance  from  Massachusetts,  under  which  the  Ogden  Land 
Company  claim  title,  conveyed  only  the  pre-emption  right  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  land  embraced  in  these  reservations, 
and  that  the  right  was  simply  a  right  to  purchase  the  lands  from 
the  Indians  when  they  should  choose  to  sell  the  same,  and  that  the 
right  of  pre-emption  did  not  vest  the  fee  in  the  original  purchaser 
from  Massachusetts.  Your  committee  does  not  assume  that  the 
question  presented  is  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty. 

The  controversy  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  sovereignty  and  property.  Each  claimed  absolute  owner- 
ship of  and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  dispute  under  con- 
flicting charters  from  the  Crown.  By  the  compact  of  1786, 
Massachusetts  released  and  granted  to  New  York  all  its  claims  to 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  and  New  York  released  and  granted 
to  Massachusetts  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  soil  from  the 
native  Indians  adding  the  clause  "and  all  their  estate,  right,  title 
and  property"  in  the  territory  in  question.  The  compact  assumed 
the  title  to  the  land  was  either  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  Without  entering  at 
large  upon  a  consideration  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  title, 
your  committee  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  compact  of 
1786  vested  or  confirmed  in  Massachusetts  the  title  to  the  property 
in  the  soil  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  present  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegheny  Reservations,  and  that  when  Massachusetts  in  1790 
conveyed  to  Robert  Morris  the  "pre-emption  right  and  all  other 
right,  title  and  interest"  of  that  State  in  and  to  the  territory  de- 
scribed in  the  grant  (which  included  the  reservation  in  question), 
Morris  became  vested  with  the  same  title  which  was  assured  to 
Massachusetts  by  the  compact  of  1786,  viz:  a  title  in  fee  subject 
to  the  Indian  occupancy  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so 
long  at  least  as  tha  tribal  government  continued,  or  until  the 
Indians  should  choose  to  sell  their  possessory  right  to  the  grantees 
of  the  right  of  pre-emption.  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  question,  whether  the  right  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  is  an 
ultimate  title  in  fee,  or  an  exclusive  right  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  the  claim  is  a  bar  to  a  conveyance  of  the  absolute  fee  to 
the  Indians  in  severalty  until  the  claim  shall  have  been  extinquish- 
ed.  If  the  policy  of  allotting  the  lands  in  severalty  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  question  becomes  a  practical  one,  what  measures  shall 
be  taken  and  by  what  authority,  to  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Indians,  a  release  of  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company? 
Referring  to  the  claim  of  this  company,  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature  appointed  to  investigate  the  "Indian  Problem"  in  its 
very  able  report,  made  in  1889,  says:  "It  must  be  conceded  that 
both  the  Indians  and  the  Ogden  Land  Company  have  an  interest 
in  these  lands.  *  *  *  And  it  seems  of  vastly  more  importance 
to  the  Indians  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  this  Ogden  claim  than  that  the  exact  location  of  the  fee 
in  these  lands  be  ascertained  and  settled."  Your  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  by  condemna- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  rights  of  the  Ogden  Land 
Company.  The  Seneca  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  general 
government.  It  took  them  under  its  protection  by  the  treaties  of 
1784  and  1795.  By  the  treaty  of  1784  (confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  1789)  the  Six  Nations  (which  included  the  Senecas)  released  to 
the  United  States  all  claims  to  the  Western  Country  and  establish- 
ed a  boundary  line  and  the  United  States  stipulated  that  Six 
Nations  "should  be  secure  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  land 
they  inhabit  east  and  north"  of  such  boundary,  embracing  the 
lands  now  constituting  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reserva- 
tions, with  an  exception  not  now  material.  The  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  1795  defined  and  bounded  the  lands  of  the  Senecas 
and  acknowledged  the  land  described  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  and  that  the  "United  States  will  never  claim,  nor 
disturb  the  Seneca  Nation  *  *  *  in  the  free  use  and  enjoy- 
ment thereof."  Subsequently,  treaties  were  made  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Seneca  Nation  and  it  supervised  the  sale 
of  parts  of  their  lands  to  the  holders  of  the  Ogden  title  and  receives 
and  holds  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 
Without  entering  into  further  detail,  it  is  plain  from  the  facts  of 
history  that  the  general  government  at  an  early  period,  treated 
the  Senecas  as  a  domestic,  dependent  nation  under  its  guardian- 
ship and  protection.  It  has  made  treaties  which  freed  large  areas 
from  Indian  claims  and  in  return  confirmed  the  Indian. title  to 
lands  in  this  State.  These  treaties  can  only  be  abrogated  by 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  to  do  what,  under  changed 
circumstances,  the  real  interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  justify.  If 
the  allotment  in  severalty  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Indians  is  the 
first  and  necessary  step  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  general  public 
interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  the  claims  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company  must  be  extinguished,  it  becomes,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  and  provide  the  necessary  means  for  this 
purpose.  The  State  of  New  York,  as  your  committee  conceives, 
can  not  itself  enforce  the  allotment  of  the  land  on  the  two  reserva- 
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tions.  The  fact  that  these  reservations  are  within  the  State,  is  an 
incident  which  does  not  absolve  the  general  government  from  the 
burden  of  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  make  an  allotment 
in  fee  effective.  Whether  an  allotment  of  the  lands  on  these 
reservations  should  be  made  is  a  question  upon  which  this  Con- 
ference has  heretofore  reached  a  definite  conclusion. 

Allotment  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
government  of  the  Senecas  and  their  incorporation  into  the  body 
of  American  citizens,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Indian  population 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  State  and  Nation.  The  tribal  govern- 
ments are  a  hindrance  to  progress,  a  discouragement  to  thrift  and 
industry,  and  they  permit,  if  they  do  not  foster,  evils  which  would 
not  be  permitted  if  the  Indians  were  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  country.  The  Seneca  Indians  are  capable  of  assuming  the 
responsibilities  and  discharging  the  duties  of  citizens.  The  mass 
of  them  are  intelligent;  primary  education  is  quite  general;  there 
are  among  them  many  who  desire  better  conditions,  and  the  use 
they  as  a  rule  made  of  the  large  sum  distributed  among  them  by 
the  general  government  within  the  last  few  years  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Kansas  claim  indicate  that  they  are  capable  of  wisely  man- 
aging their  resources.  The  condition  of  morals  is  in  many  re- 
spects unsatisfactory.  The  marriage  tie  is  lightly  >  regarded. 
Marriage  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  an  association  of  conven- 
ience, easily  dissolved  under  the  tribal  customs,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  without  marriage,  is  common,  entailing  moral  and 
physical  degeneration.  The  policy  of  breaking  up  tribal  govern- 
ments and  of  allotting  Indian  lands  in  severalty  and  of  making 
Indians  citizens  has  become  the  established  policy  of  the  general 
government  in  dealing  with  the  Western  tribes.  Why  should  not 
the  same  policy  be  followed  as  to  the  tribes  in  this  State?  Legisla- 
tion looking  to  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Senecas  has  been 
proposed  in  Congress  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this  proposed  legislation  con- 
tained a  provision  fatal  to  any  effective  plan  of  allotment  in  providing 
that  allotments  should  only  be  made  after  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  Indians  should  be  obtained.  Such  consent  your  committee 
are  persuaded  can  never  be  obtained.  The  controlling  political 
power  on  these  reservations  is  exercised  by  a  body  of  Indian  offi- 
cials wedded  to  the  traditional  customs  of  the  tribe;  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  power  they  possess;  having  the  means  to  influence 
the  sentiment  and  action  of  the  great  body  of  Indians,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  concurrence  of  a  majority  in  a  policy  which  will  disinte- 
grate tribal  government  and  place  the  Indians  in  a  position  of  self- 
dependence,  free  from  the  paternalism  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
government.  The  general  government  in  making  allotments  of 
the  lands  of  the  Western  tribes  did  not  require  the  consent  of  the 
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Indians,  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  action  extending  for  a  long 
period  the  existing  leases  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reser- 
vations. But  the  State  of  New  York  may,  as  your  committee 
believes,  by  legislation,  enact  certain  measures  to  remedy  certain 
conditions  on  these  reservations. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  it  may,  we  assume,  extend  the 
laws  for  sanitary  supervision  so  as  to  embrace  the  Indians  residing 
therein.  Owing  in  great  part  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  are  prevalent. 
The  Indians  mingle  with  the  white  people  on  and  off  the  reserva- 
tions and  their  presence  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health  of  the 
community  with  which  they  are  associated.  Your  committee 
think  that  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  should  be  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Local  authorities  are  unwilling  to  assume  the 
burden  of  sanitary  supervision,  and  the  expense  incident  thereto. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphans  (now  a  State  institution)  is 
under  excellent  supervision  and  is  doing  a  work  of  great  value  in 
training  Indian  children,  but  it  needs  an  additional  building  for  a 
trade  school.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the  Legislature 
be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this  object. 

Public  officials  should  be  urged  to  enforce  with  greater  strictness 
the  excise  laws  on  these  reservations.  For  obvious,  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  among  the  Indians  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  sup- 
pressed, by  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  recommend: 

1. — That  this  Conference  memorialize  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company,  and  for  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations  among  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto,  having  regard  to  all  interests  involved. 

2. — That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  general  government  in  the  matter. 

3. — That  the  Legislature  be  also  requested  to  place  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  State  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  sanitary  purposes;  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  a  trade  school  in 
connection  with  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children. 

4. — That  the  officials  be  urged  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  effective 
administration  of  the  excise  laws  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Andrews,  Syracuse,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  Cocks,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Regis  H.  Post,  New  York. 
Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Whipple,  Albanv. 

October,  1910.         *  "  Committee. 
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The  Chairman:    A  discussion  of  this  report  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland:  My  long  interest  in  the  Seneca 
Indians  of  Western  New  York  has  been  a  very  practical  one  and 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School, 
I  have  observed  very  great  changes  and  betterments  among  the 
Indians  themselves  both  in  their  development  and  in  our  treatment 
of  them,  and  it  has  made  me  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  I  am 
much  interested  in  this  report  made  by  your  committee,  which  I 
think  is  exceedingly  able,  covering  the  ground  very  fully  and  point- 
ing out  those  things  which  I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  state  to  bring  about. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  work  done  by  the  Thomas  Indian 
School.  It  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  has  sought  to  make  of 
these  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  under  its  care,  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  men  and  women  who  shall  become  a  credit  to  the 
civil  body  politic  when  the  time  comes,  and  I  think  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  they  should  become  citizens  and  a  part  of  that  body 
politic.  We  have  been  restricted  in  what  we  have  been  able  to  do. 
Besides  the  general  school  work,  the  girls  have  been  trained  in 
sewing  and  cooking,  house-wifery  and  dairy  work, — those  things 
that  might  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them;  the  boys  have  been 
taught  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  the  use  of  their  hands;  the 
fact  that  when  God  gave  them  two  hands  with  ten  fingers,  He 
gave  them  the  means  of  their  own  self-support  and  advancement, 
and  we  have  taught  them,  too,  the  beginnings  of  such  things  as 
masonry  and  painting;  things  that  would  be  most  useful  to  them 
when  they  go  back  to  their  farms  upon  the  reservation  and  become 
leaders  among  their  people  for  their  good.  I  wish  I  might  have 
with  me  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  received  from  those 
who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School  and 
who  have  become  men  of  light  and  leading  among  their  people. 
It  speaks  for  the  good  work  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  thus 
far  done.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  steps  should  be 
taken  toward  citizenship  for  these  Indians  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  committee's  report  are  excellent  in  that  regard. 

I  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  that  the  best  building  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
was  a  one-room  log  cabin;  a  one-room  log  cabin  hardly  exists 
today.  The  people  are  self-respecting  farmers,  thrifty  or  not  as 
their  temperament  may  be  and  as  the  white  man  is.  I  can  take 
you  to  as  good  farms  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  as  well 
provided  with  houses,  farm  implements  and  stock,  as  well  man- 
aged as  any  white  man's  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York.    Of 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  St.  Regis  Indians  are  doubtless  the  most 
nearly  ready  of  all  New  York  tribes  for  self-support  and  citizenship. 
They  are  practically  already  under  State  laws.  They  are  well 
advanced  in  industries,  probably  half  of  them  being  farmers,  who 
keep  dairies  and  horses  and  use  up-to-date  tools.  Some  of  them 
are  tenants  on  white  men's  farms.  Basketmaking  is  a  profitable 
industry  among  them.  If  the  experiment  of  breaking  up  a  reserva- 
tion is  to  be  tried  anywhere  in  the  State,  the  St.  Regis  is  the  most 
likely  of  any  to  stand  the  test  of  meeting  the  white  man  on  equal 
terms. 

The  reasons  why  the  Indians  of  New  York  do  not  wish  to  become 
citizens  are  apparent  and  natural.  They  do  not  wish  to  lose  the 
special  privileges  they  now  have,  exemption  from  taxation,  free 
schools,  lax  laws,  etc.  They  will  not  readily  give  up  these  advan- 
tages. The  time  is  coming,  however,  and  is  near  at  hand  when 
existing  conditions  on  the  reservations  will  become  too  intolerable 
to  be  borne.  A  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found,  even  if 
treaties  have  to  be  annulled.  The  present  drifting  policy  wrongs 
the  Indian  no  less  than  the  white  man  and  should  be  changed. 
The  next  legislature  should  take  a  step  or  two  towards  the  desired 
ends  but  we  suggest  that  too  much  be  not  attempted. 

Mr.  Cary  W.  Hartman,  of  Collins,  N.  Y.,  spoke  of  conditions 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  drunkenness. 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  were  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Berle. 
Following  the  discussion  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee  and  the  Conference  was  adjourned  until  the  evening. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  October  19th,  1910 


The  Chairman:  The  program  this  evening  is  in  charge  of 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  Conferences  which  I 
have  been  to  at  Mohonk  are  so  safely  in  the  plural  number.  It 
also  gives  me  especial  pleasure  that  it  so  happens  that  Com- 
missioner Jones  and  Commissioner  Leupp  are  both  here  tonight. 
Last  year  I  spoke  here  some  plain  truths.  I  felt  that  speaking 
them  in  the  absence  of  those  gentlemen  possibly  might  be 
taken  by  some,  at  any  rate,  as  a  reflection  upon  them.  I  feel 
that  tonight  in  whatever  I  say  I  can  cut  fully  loose,  as  you  all 
know  that  those  men  are  here  and  I  am  talking  to  them  face  to 
face.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  by  them,  or  really 
by  many  of  you,  but  some  one  might  misunderstand.  J  also 
want  to  say  that  not  one  of  you,  nor  any  member  of  the  Indian 
Service,  can  realize  as  I  do  what  I  owe  to  both  those  men. 
Each  new  month  that  I  stay  in  the  Service  I  see  how  the  road  on 
which  I  am  trying  to  travel  started  throughthem,  was  by  them 
made  sound  under  my  feet. 

Mr.  Jones,  for  example,  began  the  elimination  of  the  old  politi- 
cally appointed  Indian  agent.  He  found  something  like  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  of  them.  He  left  about  twenty.  Mr.  Leupp  found 
those  twenty  and  left  two.  I  have  got  rid  of  one  since.  I  feel 
that  this  is  simply  typical  of  the  fact  that  the  road  I  am  travelling 
is  straight  up  the  hill  from  where  those  men  started  it. 
*  Another  thing  that  I  want  very  much  to  convince  you  all  of  is 
that  the  Indian  service  today  not  only  allows  but  welcomes  with 
an  absolute  urge  the  assistance,  the  help,  the  criticism,  even  the 
calumny  of  every  one  who  knows  something  about  Indian  affairs, 
or  knows  nothing  about  them.  We  need  every  kind  of  light,  and 
darkness  too,  on  our  path.  The  only  place  that  there  must  be  no 
darkness  is  where  there  is  an  Indian.  Particularly  we  welcome 
the  work  of  all  the  missionary  organizations.  The  field  is  so  big, 
the  number  of  Indians  so  great,  their  needs  so  varied,  that  all 
that  the  Government  can  properly  do  will  not  cover  the  field  in 
any  complete  way  unless  we  have  the  help  of  those  organizations. 
You  all  know  that  the  Government  directly  can  take  no  part  in 
religious  training.    The  Christian  and  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan 
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and  the  Baptist  look  absolutely  alike  to  us;  but  we  can  open  up 
our  school  rooms ;  we  can  open  up  the  pleasant  groves  out-of-doors 
for  Sunday  exercises  to  each  and  every  organization  of  whatever 
religious  denomination  wishes  to  work  in  the  Indian  country. 
We  need  you  and  we  welcome  you.  I  have  been  a  little  afraid 
that  because  I  have  taken  such  strict  ground  in  declaring  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  in  the  union  services  in  the  schools  to  which 
any  one  can  object,  that  some  people  would  feel  that  I  was  not  in 
favor  of  religious  training  for  Indian  children.  I  have  taken  the 
ground  that  if  any  one  objects  to  a  single  hymn,  or  a  single  prayer, 
or  a  single  sentence  even  in  the  Bible,  whether  that  objection  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  he  has  the  right  to  register  it  and 
has  the  right  to  have  his  wishes  absolutely  respected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  also  that  whatever  denomination  wishes  to  teach 
whatever  creed  and  carry  its  teachings  however  far,  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  room  and  courteous  welcome  to  that  creed  by 
itself.     (Applause.) 

Last  year  I  spoke  of  certain  defects  in  the  Indian  Service.  I  felt 
then  that  I  went  to  the  very  verge  of  the  proprieties  in  what  I  said 
in  criticism  of  my  own  Service.  I  simply  felt  that  it  was  good 
business  to  say  frankly  to  you  that  I  knew  what  those  defects  were; 
some  of  them  existed  twenty,  ten  and  five  years  ago;  they  existed 
last  year;  they  exist  today;  they  will  exist  five  and  ten  and  fifteen 
years  hence,  no  matter  how  hard  we  all  work;  so  in  that  there  is  no 
criticism  of  any  one.  There  is  simply  a  statement  of  facts  which 
we  must  understand  if  we  would  meet  them.  I  cannot  understand 
how  people  approach  certain  human  questions  with  far  less  diagno- 
sis than  that  with  which  the  most  commonplace  physician  approach- 
es the  most  ordinary  disease.  We  seem  to  have,  when  it  comes  to 
large  moral  and  social  questions,  a  willingness  to  enter  lightly  and 
carelessly  on  treatment.  I  would  almost  like  to  dwell  on  some  of 
those  particular  defects,  in  order  that  we  may  get  absolutely  away 
from  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  we  of  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice are  here  simply  to  draw  rosy  pictures  and  to  tell  you  things  you 
would  like  to  hear  and  that  you  would  like  to  feel.  I  must  not, 
however, or  rather  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary;  if  you  will  kindly 
re-read  sometime  what  I  said  last  year  I  think  that  will  do.  If  you 
do  not  re-read  that  I  will  simply  ask  you  not  to  blame  me  for 
speaking  of  a  few  good  results  here  tonight. 

I  will,  however,  mention  one  or  two  things  which,  both  as  a  part 
of  the  American  people,  who,aswasrecognizedthismormng,should 
follow  Indian  affairs,  and  also  as  an  organized  Conference,  I  want 
you  to  watch.  I  want  you  to  watch  the  Seminole  country  among 
the  Five  Tribes.  We  have  there  an  extraordinary  procession  of 
frauds.  We  are  trying  to  fight  them.  You  all  realize  that  it  is 
unwise  in  the  beginning  of  prosecutions,   either  civil  or  criminal 
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(and  I  have  both  on  my  hands  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
today),  to  give  away  the  evidence.  I  am  not  going  to  be  induced 
by  any  wish  to  appear  to  you  to  be  busy  to  say  something  here 
that  will  give  a  clue  or  make  me  a  party  to  the  escape  of  a  single 
one  of  those  thieves,  much  as  it  might  please  me  to  try  to  convince 
you  of  certain  facts  of  which  I  know.  I  wish  you  would  watch  the 
proceedings  in  the  Seminole  country.  I  was  talking  with  one  of 
the  United  States  attorneys,  who  is  working  there,  on  the  train  the 
other  day  when  I  came  back  from  Oklahoma  and  he  said  to  me, 
"Mr.  Valentine,  there  isn't  a  single  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  there  is  more  fraud  to  the  square  inch  than  in  the  Seminole 
country."  All  I  could  say  was,  "Go  to  White  Earth."  At  White 
Earth  there  is  a  condition  at  least  equally  bad. 

Very  briefly — indeed  many  of  you  probably  know 'already,  in 
the  year  1906  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  the  blood  line  was 
drawn  between  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and 
those  who  were  mixed  bloods  were  declared  by  that  act  to  be 
competent  to  handle  their  own  affairs.  Those  who  were  full 
bloods  and  such  mixed  bloods  as  were  minors  were  still  kept  under 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Leupp  fought  that  blood  line, 
we  have  all  fought  it,  but  it  was  drawn  in  that  act.  Its  conse- 
quences have  been  such  that  I  doubt  seriously  if  it  will  ever  be 
drawn  again  anywhere.  The  deluge  of  frauds  practiced  on  those 
Indians,  in  that  blanket  and  wholesale  way  declared  competent, 
was  so  mighty  that  it  swept  over  the  twelve  hundred  full  bloods  on 
the  reservation  as  well  as  the  mixed  bloods;  and  to  show  you  how 
completely  that  tidal  wave  drowned  out  those  full  bloods,  we 
are  today  prepared  through  our  own  Office  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  bring  eleven  hundred  suits  in  equity 
to  recover  lands  and  timber  stolen  from  those  Indians — eleven 
hundred  suits  out  of  twelve  hundred  allottees. 

I  would  simply  like  in  passing  to  recognize  here  frankly  to  you 
that  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  me  and  of  others  in  connec- 
tion with  these  existing  conditions  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
I  myself  have  not  accomplished  what  I  would  like  to  have  accom- 
plished there;  but  I  do  not  need  to  tell  any  one  of  you  who  is  at  all 
connected  with  practical  affairs  of  the  numerous  difficulties  any  one 
who  tries  to  accomplish  anything  runs  up  against.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  ask  two  things, — first,  that  any  one  who  has  any  doubts  as  to 
the  facts  will  at  least  give  me  a  chance  to  be  heard  either  in  writing 
or  in  a  personal  interview  before  he  judges  what  I  am  trying  to  do; 
and  also  that  he  will  not  let  any  feeling  that  he  might  do  better 
interfere  in  any  way  with  our  working  together  to  get  results.  As 
long  as  I  cannot  yield  up  to  him  the  responsibility  for  the  work,  I 
can  simply  ask  for  the  frankest  kind  of  criticism  in  connection  with 
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it,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  person  who  will  say  I  cannot  take 
criticism  and  profit  by  it. 

This  morning  Mr.  Cloud  went  right  into  the  real  centre  of  the 
Indian  business  when  he  used  the  word  "taxation."  I  Tiave  been 
trying  to  see  him  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  that  we  had  already 
made  a  start  in  that  direction  on  the  Omaha  Reservation.  We 
got  a  law  through  Congress  this  last  session  which  allows  the  lands 
of  those  Indians  whose  trust  patents  reached  last  year  the  twenty- 
five-year  period  and  which  we  extended  for  a  ten-year  period  that 
we  might  place  further  protection  around  some  of  the  other  In- 
dians— we  got  a  law  passed  which  permits  the  taxation  by  the 
state  authorities  of  those  lands,  but  keeps  such  a  protective 
principle  alive  that  the  Interior  Department  can  prevent  the  ab- 
solute loss  of  those  lands  to  the  Indians.  If  an  Indian  is  farming 
lands  and  making  money,  he  can  pay  taxes  just  as  you  and  I;  if 
he  does  not  make  money  and  has  any  tribal  funds  in  the  treasury, 
or  any  individual  moneys  under  the  charge  of  the  department,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  pay  those  taxes  for  him.  If  the 
Indian  has  no  money,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  simply 
certify  to  the  local  county  officials  that  there  is  no  money  for  taxes. 
Consequently  we  have  absolutely  in  our  hands  the  means,  of  which 
I  spoke  to  you  here  last  year,  of  putting  on  every  Indian  the  ex- 
treme burden  which  he  can  bear,  but  not  putting  on  him  a  bit  more 
burden  than  he  can  bear.  I  am  glad  we  are  trying  it  first  at  one 
place,  but  I  want  very  much  to  see  this  principle  extended  all 
through  the  Indian  country. 

As  a  good  deal  of  this  set  address  which  I  was  supposed  to 
deliver  will  appear  in  print  some  time,  I  think  I  shall  skip  large 
parts  of  it  because  I  want  to  get  right  down  to  the  men  in  the  field 
who  are  doing  the  actual  work.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of 
this  Indian  business  which  I  feel  it  very  important  to  get  before 
this  Conference.  In  simple  preface  to  this  aspect  I  will  say  that 
in  the  necessary  briefness  of  even  the  longest  talk  under  which 
people  will  sit,  the  speaker  must  necessarily  make  selections.  He 
must  do  so  to  rather  an  unusual  degree  with  a  subject  so  extensive 
and  internally  complicated  as  the  Indian  Service.  You  will, 
however,  be  the  better  able  to  judge,  because  I  must  select  a  few 
topics  today,  where  my  heart  lies  in  this  business  and  whether  I  am 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  things  most  worth  doing. 

Today  I  think  everyone  honestly  interested  in  the  Indians  is 
agreed  that  the  end  for  which  we  are  all  working  is  their  assimila- 
tion into  American  citizenship.  Some  of  the  friends  who  have 
been  of  the  most  aid  to  our  thoughts  and  practice  with  regard  to 
Indians,  long  believed  that,  if  the  Government  diligently  sought  to,  it 
could  keep  the  Indians  in  a  state  apart  from  the  white  man,  at  least 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.    I  know  that  many  of  the  most 
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earnest  of  these  friends  have  abandoned  that  point  of  view.  They 
have  realized  that  the  country  has  reached  a  stage  in  its  development 
where  all  its  resources  are  being  brought  into  play.  We  are  today 
cultivating  the  most  distant  deserts  or  preparing  them  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  no  acre  of  the  United  States  where  the  day  of 
reckoning  can  be  much  further  shifted  into  the  future— the  day  of 
reckoning  which  is  now  upon  us  if  we  do  not  now  prepare  the  Indian 
for  a  joint  community  life  with  the  whites. 

The  almost  universal  assent  which  has  been  given  to  this  proposi- 
tion leads  me  to  fear  that  the  conception  of  many  people  as  to  what 
it  means  in  practice  may  be  rather  muddy.  I  fed  that  the  phrase 
"training  for  citizenship"  is  to  many  of  us,  perhaps,  a  shibboleth, 
just  so  much  language  and  nothing  more.  There  is  danger  that 
the  harmony  among  the  friends  of  the  Indians  so  long  desired  and 
now  apparently  attained,  so  that  we  can  altogether  fight  hard  for 
just  what  is  best,  may  break  down  miserably  at  many  a  spot  when 
we  try  practically  to  apply  the  principle.  It  may  help  to  avert 
disaster  to  our  forces  if  we  spend  a  little  time  considering  just 
what  training  for'citizenship  means.  Only  so  can  I  speak  to  you 
today  as  I  wish  about  the  progress  we  are  making  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  make  sure  that  it  really  is  the  progress  we  all  want, — and  that 
we  understand  each  other  and  are  agreed  as  to  the  criteria  by 
which  progress  should  be  judged. 

When  we  first  think  of  citizenship,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Indians,  I  believe  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  visualize 
Washington,  to  think  of  a  man's  relation  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  government  cuts  a  minor 
figure  in  the  life  of  the  average  citizen.  Citizenship  is  chiefly 
defined  in  terms  of  relation  to  the  neighborhood  or  the  community 
where  a  man  leads  his  life.  Citizenship  means  that  a  man  is 
qualified  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that  come  to  a 
member  of  that  community,  and  also  that  he  is  competent  to 
assume  the  burdens  through  which  alone  those  opportunities  are 
possible.  A  man's  citizenship,  then,  is  measured  in  terms  of  his 
value  to  his  own  neighbors. 

If  I  am  correct  so  far,  we  must  look  at  this  question  of  Indian 
citizenship  from  two  very  intimately  related  points  of  view:  first, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  groping  in  or  studying  or  master- 
ing the  ways  and  means  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  beginning 
to  realize  he  must  live  if  he  is  going  to  live  at  all ;  and  second,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  community  which  (while  it  is  growing  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  it  owes  a  certain  philanthropic  duty  to  the 
alien  human  beings  in  its  midst  because  its  civilization  has  deprived 
those  human  beings  of  their  old  means  of  livelihood  and  their  old 
joys)  is  also  imposing  duties  upon  the  Indians  in  giving  them  a 
chance  at  the  new  life  and  so  ordering  this  process  that  not  only 
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will  the  Indian,  but  the  community  itself,  profit  more  largely  than 
by  any  other  less  honorable  or  less  common-sense  course.  In 
other  words,  what  we  think  about  the  Indians  here  at  this  Con- 
ference or  all  the  thinking  that  is  done  by  us  in  Washington, 
amounts  to  very  little  unless  we  do  it  in  tie  light  of  the  actual 
situation  with  all  its  difficulties  and  human  weaknesses  on  both 
sides,  at  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  or  at  the  Umatilla  Agency  in  Oregon,  seven  miles  from 
the  town  of  Pendleton.  The  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  lives  of 
the  Indians  and  their  neighbors  at  each  place  are  the  problem  and 
the  whole  of  it. 

I  know  that  you  will  not  think  I  am  giving  the  Indian  second 
place,  if  we  look  at  this  question  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community.  The  vital  demands  on  any  of  us  by  the  community 
in  which  we  live  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  trying  to  make 
ourselves  a  useful  part  of  that  community.  That  demand  is  of 
more  importance,  in  the  long  run,  than  what  any  one  of  us,  how- 
ever remarkable  a  person  he  may  be,  thinks  about  himself.  The 
Indians,  like  us,  must  approach  life,  to  be  permanently  successful, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  altruist,  not  the  egotist/ 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  Indian  must  be  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  would  be  a  citizen.  He  must  be  a  productive 
factor.  He  must  help  develop  the  country.  This  is  fundamental. 
It  is  the  prime  obligation  of  citizenship,  and  without  it  no  progress 
is  possible. 

The  Indian  must  not  only  be  able  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  but  in  the  next  place  he  must  be  able  also  to  meet  the 
obligations  that  become  necessary  as  the  community  grows  larger, 
He  must  meet  taxation  understanding^  and  cheerfully.  The 
community  is  interested  in  the  Indians'  becoming  self-supporting 
and  not  paupers  to  fall  back  ultimately  on  the  community  for  sup- 
port. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  emphasize 
these  local  aspects  of  citizenship  (and  this  is  the  doctrine  that  I 
preach  in  all  of  the  towns  near  and  among  the  Indians)  that  this 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  citizenship  is  going  greatly  to 
expedite  our  work  of  winding  up  Indian  affairs  with  the  Indians 
still  in  existence.  The  benefits  which  will  come  from  local  interest 
in  Indian  welfare  is  a  mine  that  has  as  yet  only  been  prospected. 
I  believe  it  to  be,  in  the  situation  toward  which  we  are  rapidly 
moving,  the  factor  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  communities,  in  so  far  as  they  are  beginning  intelligently 
to  appreciate  the  real  basis  of  their  prosperity,  want  the  Indians  to 
be  healthy.  They  may  wish  it  even  if ,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
social  consciousness,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
own  health.    They  do  not  want  the  Indians  to  be  centers  of  in* 
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fection  for  plague  and  disease  which  will  imperil  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  cripple  their  business  development. 

The  community  wants  the  Indian  lands  developed:  there  are 
schools  to  be  built  and  maintained,  roads  to  be  made,  problems  of 
irrigation  and  drainage  to  be  met,  all  meaning  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  increases.  There  are  large  areas  of  unproductive  land 
that  are  not  good  for  the  community.  We  shall  see  that  they  are 
no  less  harmful  to  the  Indians.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  most 
serious  attention  to  these  demands  of  the  community.  We  want 
the  Indians'  neighbors  to  be  fair  and  to  go  themselves  at  least  half 
way  in  this  work  of  assimilating  the  Indians  into  our  American  life. 
If  this  understanding  of  local  conditions  and  varied  community 
life  throughout  the  country  is  of  the  importance  I  believe  it  to  be, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  place  in  our  administrative  program 
for  rule  of  thumb  methods.  General  rules  and  regulations  must 
be  broken  perhaps  more  often  than  kept  in  order  that  local  needs 
backed  by  local  conditions  may  be  humanely  and  permanently 
settled.  We  are  creating  a  great  administrative  machine  at  a 
transition  period,  a  period,  as  Mr.  Sniffen  said  this  morning,  per- 
haps the  most  important  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indians.  Its  ad- 
ministration must  be  flexible  and  plastic  in  order  to  meet  special 
cases,  yet  firm  and  decisive  throughout.  There  is  no  time  for 
either  obstruction  or  wavering;  things  are  moving  fast.  The 
vital  moment  is  now!  In  most  cases  decisions  will  be  irrevocable, 
and  because  of  my  realization  of  this  I  travel  as  much  as  I  can 
myself.  I  am  sending  men  out  from  the  Washington  office  by 
twos  and  threes,  and  bringing  men  from  the  field  into  the  office 
by  the  dozen  to  advise  us.  By  these  means  the  antagonism  of  the 
public,  or  its  indifference  perhaps,  which  is  even  more  discouraging, 
that  has  existed  between  the  Bureau  and  the  towns  and  counties 
is  fast  disappearing.  Any  apparent  disregard  of  local  public 
opinion,  any  just  chance  for  that  local  opinion  to  feel  that  we  are 
high  handed,  will  alienate  in  each  community  even  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  justice.  They  should  be  our  mainstay 
in  the  matter  of  the  subjugation  of  liquor  drinking,  in  the  health 
campaign  and  in  the  school  question.  Only  as  each  community 
comes  to  realize  that  the  Indian  problem  is  their  problem  in  a  more 
intimate  sense  than  it  is  the  problem  of  the  Indian  Office  shall  we 
get  the  right  and  lasting  results. 

With  this  background  fairly  before  us  we  can  now  turn  more 
intelligently  to  the  more  strictly  Indian  point  of  view.  Our  first 
question  is,  What  progress  have  the  Indians  been  making  in  indus- 
trial development?  For  a  primitive  people  with  their  rich  endow- 
ments of  land,  farming  seems  to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance.  I 
know  I  shall  not  be  understood  from  this  statement  as  saying  that 
all  Indians  can  be  farmers.    I  do  believe,  however,  that  fanning  is 
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the  Indians'  main  chance.  Our  generalization  "training  for  citi- 
zenship'1 is  finding  success  on  the  allotments,  for  on  them  the 
Indians  are  becoming  even  beyond  my  hopes,  not  only  personally 
self-supporting,  but  an  asset  to  the  community.  I  feel  that  we 
made  a  step  of  great  importance  last  year  in  the  appointment  of 
expert  farmers.  The  farmers  on  most  reservations,  as  you  know, 
are  misnamed.  They  have  all  kinds  of  duties  to  perform  and  few 
of  them  really  have  much  time  to  give  to  the  farming  of  the  Indians 
out  on  the  reservation,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  qualified 
for  such  educational  work.  On  many  of  the  larger  reservations 
farmers  are  located  at  sub-agencies  and  are  really  in  charge  of  them. 
Their  title  would  seem  properly  to  be  "clerk  in  charge;"  so  that 
teaching  farmers,  men  who  would  spend  all  of  their  time  out  on  the 
reservation  with  the  Indians,  giving  them  practical  instruction, 
aiding  in  their  work  have  not  been  available.  At  our  request  a 
special  examination  was  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
March  30,  1910,  to  procure  expert  farmers.  Greatest  stress  was 
laid  upon  their  knowledge  of  proper  methods  of  farming  in  the 
particular  community  in  which  they  were  to  work.  Thirty-nine 
expert  farmers  have  been  appointed  on  twenty-nine  reservations. 
On  the  Winnebago  Agency,  the  Indians  cultivated  last  year  3,000 
acres  of  allotted  land  and  it  was  done  rather  indifferently.  During 
the  present  spring  and  summer  they  have  had  under  cultivation 
more  than  8,000  acres,  mostly  in  corn,  and  it  is  fully  as  well  cared 
for  as  the  crop  of  the  average  white  man.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  able  bodied  adults  living  on  the  Winnebago  reservation  are 
engaged  in  farming.  Thirty-six  of  these  allottees  were  farming  for 
substantially  the  first  time.  The  largest  farm  cultivated  by  a 
single  Winnebago  Indian  contains  200  acres.  Many  members 
care  for  farms  of  80  or  more  acres. 

On  the  Sisseton  Reservation  there  are  about  200  families  en- 
gaged in  farming,  an  increase  of  20%  over  the  number  farming  last 
year.  About  17,325  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  cattle 
have  increased  about  25%  over  the  previous  two  years. 

On  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  about  50%  of  the  male  adult 
Indians  are  cultivating  farms  and  there  are  approximately  3,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  an  increase  of  about  50%  over  last  year. 
The  excellent  start  in  cattle  raising  made  some  time  ago  among 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  on  the  Tongue  River  Reservation, 
Montana,  is  showing  great  fruit.  Four  hundred  and  forty-two 
individual  Indians  own  stock  on  the  reservation,  each  individual 
owner  having  a  separate  brand.  The  aggregate  stock  owned 
amounts  to  six  thousand  head.  Several  Indians  own  as  many  as 
fifty  head  of  cattle  and  no  Indian  owns  over  one  hundred.  The 
herds  are  slowly  increasing.  This  fact  is  very  encouraging  as,  in 
the  past,  Northern  Cheyennes  have  slaughtered  cattle  and  pre- 
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vented  increase.  The  marketable  cattle  are  gathered  annually 
and  shipped  to  Chicago  where  the  Cheyenne  beef  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  highest  prices.  Individual  returns  are  made  by  the 
commission  merchants  handling  the  shipments  and  payments  are 
made  in  full  to  the  individual  Indians  interested. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  getting  the  Indians  to  become  pro- 
ducers in  other  ways  than  farming.  The  work  of  the  Indian 
Employment  Bureau  has  steadily  grown.  The  report  of  the  Indian 
Employment  Supervisor  for  the  past  year  shows  that  there  were 
20,968  Indians  employed,  including  the  Indians  who  are  employed 
in  the  Indian  Service.  '  Their  total  earnings  were  $1,686,923.26. 

On  the  Two  Medicine  Irrigation  Project  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  the  Indians  earned  $53,805.94  during  the  last  season. 

The  Ute  Indians  on  the  Uintah  irrigation  project  earned  $16,815 . 
56  last  season.  This  showed  great  development,  for  during  the 
preceding  year  they  earned  only  about  $3,356.48. 

We  are  making  progress  in  our  health  work.  The  Office  is 
conducting  an  energetic  campaign  against  trachoma  and  tuber- 
culosis, the  two  diseases  that  most  seriously  threaten  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian.  At  the  hospital  opened  at  the  Phoenix  School, 
Arizona,  for  the  treatment  of  trachoma,  and  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  best  eye  specialists  in  that  section  of  the  country,  operation 
during  the  year  were  performed  on  more  than  700  cases.  Twoexpert 
physicians  and  a  special  nurse  are  in  the  field  to  treat  those  having 
the  disease.  They  visit  the  various  schools  and  agencies  in  the 
Southwest,  and  after  examination  the  Indians  have  treatment 
by  them  which  is  continued  by  local  physicians.  The  third 
special  physician  started  upon  this  work  on  June  first  of  this  year. 
-  Good  results  are  being  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
in  sanitaria.  There  are  special  camps  and  sanitoria  at  Colville, 
Washington;  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho;  Chemawa,  Oregon;  Phoenix  and 
Fort  Apache,  Arizona;  and  Laguna,  New  Mexico.  The  total 
number  of  patients  admitted  for  treatment  last  year  was  117. 
The  sanitoria  are  being  enlarged  and  new  ones  built  just  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  permit. 

I  am  pushing  a  house-to-house  inspection  by  physicians  of  all  the 
Indians  on  the  reservations.  The  beginning  of  this  work  was  made 
last  year  at  White  Earth  where  two  special  physicians  were  placed. 
To  date  1716  Indians  have  been  examined  at  White  Earth.  Eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  them  had  trachoma.  The  number 
found  affected  with  some  form  of  tuberculosis  was  236.  The  total 
number  of  Indian  homes  visited  was  288;  231  of  these  were  found 
unsanitary. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  schools  in  the  Service.  Heavy  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
ventilation,  disinfection  and  personal  hygiene.    All  pupils  present- 
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ed  for  admission  to  a  boarding  school  are  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  If  a  child  is  found  to  be  affected  with  any  disease 
which  would  probably  be  made  worse  by  attending  school  or 
which  would  endanger  the  health  of  other  pupils,  he  is  not  admitted. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Indian  Office  has  borne  down  hard  on 
liquor  traffic.  There  were  1,606  new  cases  placed  on  the  dockets, 
and  1,572  arrests  were  made,  with  978  convictions;  193  had  the 
cases  against  them  dismissed  and  only  17  were  acquitted.  Last  year 
the  figures  were  as  follows:  arrests,  1,091;  convictions,  548; 
dismissed,  101 ;  acquitted,  10.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  this  work  is  the  increasing  cooperation  of  the  State 
officials  in  protecting  the  Indians  from  the  influence  of  liquor. 
In  some  States  the  state  officials  employ  men  to  discover  those 
selling  liquor  to  Indians;  in  others,  they  have  agreed  to  license  no 
additional  saloons,  and  in  some  States  the  county  officials  have 
passed  ordinances  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  that  is 
so  much  affected  by  the  changing  local  conditions  which  I  have 
already  noted  in  the  early  part  of  this  talk  as  the  administration  of 
Indian  schools.  This  is  vital  in  our  present  policy.  With  the  old 
Indians  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  much.  With  adult 
Indians  generally,  we  can  hope  for  results  but  here  and  there;,  but 
with  the  next  generation  we  have  our  opportunity.  It  is  in  our 
hands  to  so  train  them  that  they  may  be  assimilated  into  the  life  of 
the  nation.  We  are  risking  our  whole  job  upon  these  children  now  in 
school.  The  transition  of  the  boy  and  girl  from  the  school  into  the 
work  of  the  world  is  an  essential  part  of  this  work.  It  is  the  critical 
period  in  the  lives  of  white  children.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  think 
you  will  see  that  it  is  even  a  more  serious  question  for  Indian 
children  who  are  going  to  enter  into  a  world  that  is  new  to  their 
race.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  training  in  the  schools  be 
of  such  character  as  actually  to  fit  the  pupils  for  work  that  they 
can  do  when  they  leave  school.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  instruction  must  be  practical;  but 
unless  the  young  men  and  young  women  are  helped  during  that 
period  when  they  are  getting  started  in  the  world  the  practical 
education  that  they  have  received  may  never  be  of  much  benefit  to 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  lines  of  work  thai  I  hope  to  see  greatly 
developed  in  the  near  future.  We  have  already  made  a  start  in 
this  following  up  the  education  of  Indian  pupils.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  of  the  employment  work  during  the  year 
was  the  offer  of  two  large  railway  systems  to  provide  opportunities 
to  school  boys  who  are  mechanically  inclined  for  learning  trades 
and  for  returned  students  who  had  received  training  in  trades. 
Prom  one  school  alone,  at  its  close  this  year,  39  boys,  with  trades 
partly  learned,  were  sent  to  these  shops.    Particular  attention  is 
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being  given  to  the  enlargement  of  the  outing  system.  We  are 
trying  to  put  the  emphasis  of  the  work  on  our  Indian  Employment 
Bureau  more  and  more  upon  the  returned  students.  Last  year 
the  supervisor  wrote  personal  letters  to  over  600  returned  students, 
in  which  he  offered  the  services  of  the  Employment  Bureau  in 
securing  suitable  work. 

An  important  change  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  basis 
of  support  of  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  which  you  will  all 
be  glad  to  hear  about.  The  old  system  of  support  based  upon  a 
per  capita  allowance  of  $167  for  every  pupil  enrolled  was  abolished 
by  Act  of  Congress.  It  will  now  be  possible  for  the  superintend- 
ents of  these  schools  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  education  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  support  of  each  school  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  results  it  produces.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  impor- 
tant work  of  closely  connecting  the  Indian  schools  and  public 
schools.  The  association  of  Indian  children  and  white  children  in 
the  public  schools  wherever  practicable  we  are  urging.  During  the 
last  year  about  three  thousand  Indian  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  a  remarkable  increase  over  previous  years,  most  noted  in 
California  and  Oklahoma.  There  has  been  a  marked  cooperation 
in  school  matters  among  the  whites  and  Indians  at  Fort  Lapwai, 
Idaho.  An  industrial  high-school  plant  is  maintained  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  the  Indian  Office  cooperates  with  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  there  was  an  attendance  of  125  pupils  of  whom 
over  one-half  were  Indians.  This  school  has  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  best  people  in  the  County  and  of  the  State  authori- 
ties. The  State  pays  part  of  the  expense  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bears  the  expense  of  the  Indians,  each  race  being  afforded 
equal  opportunities  as  to  instruction. 

Now  the  single  thought  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  is  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  an  artificial  method  accom- 
plished what  a  natural  method  can.  Every  physician  tells  us  all 
we  can  do  is  to  assist  nature.  I  want  to  put  before  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  I  want  to  put  before  all  the  people  interested  in  the 
Indian,  that  point  of  view  of  helping  us,  all  together  to  assist  nature. 
Nature  exists  right  where  the  Indians  are;  all  the  work  we  can  do 
here,  all  the  laws  we  can  pass  in  Washington,  all  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  is  almost  nothing  as  compared  with  the  effects  and 
the  long  line  stretching  through  the  generations  of  consequences  that 
are  coming  and  will  continue  to  come  to  these  Indians  from  the 
actual  people  among  whom  they  live.  And  if  we  can  put  our 
force  right  there  in  those  towns  and  in  those  communities,  im- 
prison a  few  people,  shame  others  into  good  behavior,  get  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  community  out,  we  shall  win.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Minnesota  today  are 
with  us  in  our  fight  against  the  liquor  there.    A  few  weeks  ago  I 
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was  in  Mahnomen  where  a  year  ago  I  could  not  have  walked  the 
street  without  seeing  drunken  men  and  prostitutes.  When  I  got 
there  the  other  day  it  was  like  a  Sunday  afternoon,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful.   The  community  is  with  us. 

Last  year  after  leaving  this  Conference  I  went  down  to  Oklahoma. 
I  found  there  a  condition  which  I  supply  shall  not  try  to  tell  you  of 
tonight.  It  is  typical  that,  despite  constant  and  clear  orders  of  the 
Indian  office  for  a  long  time,  I  found  four  Indian  children  sleeping 
in  one  bed.  I  found  double  deck  beds.  The  doors  had  to  be 
unlocked  when  I  went  into  the  dormitory;  there  were  two  children 
in  the  lower  bed,  two  in  the  upper,  the  ceiling  not  very  high.  The 
air  hit  you  in  the  face  when  you  went  into  the  room.  That  is 
typical  of  conditions  that  existed  among  the  Five  Tribe  schools  at 
that  time.  I  picked  out  the  very  best  man  I  could  find  for  the 
work  and  all  I  had  to  say  was,  "Go  ahead  and  clean  it  up."  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Lipps,  who  spoke  to  you  last  year,  and 
sent  him  down  to  Oklahoma  with  very  much  the  same  message 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  once  sent  to  the  man  who  won  his  second 
Illinois  campaign.  The  young  man  was  picked  by  Lincoln  for  the 
work  and  he  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  might  have  good  advice  to  give 
him,  so  he  wrote  him  a  letter  about  what  he  intended  to  do  and  he 
got  back  word  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  "If  you  can  do  it  you  will  know 
how."  If  anybody  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Lipps  could  go  down 
there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brown,  accomplish  in  eleven 
months  what  I  saw  in  Oklahoma  last  week,  although  I  am  a  good 
deal  of  an  optimist,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible.  Just  as 
an  example — in  introducing  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  Mr.  Lipps' 
most  able  assistant — they  have  pulled  like  two  horses  through  the 
mud  together — I  got  out  of  my  automobile  at  the  railroad  crossing 
and  walked  some  hundred  yards  along  the  railroad  track,  approach- 
ing the  freedman  school  at  Tallahassee.  As  we  passed  the  bluff 
we  suddenly  came  on  the  school  grounds — I  know  of  no  way  to 
describe  it  except  as  a  bee-hive.  The  boys  were  grading  the 
ground  to  be  able  to  put  in  grass,  others  were  felling  trees,  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  sweat  pouring  off  their  foreheads.  The 
former  superintendent  had  said  they  would  never  work.  The  boys 
who  had  almost  had  to  have  valets  to  wait  upon  them,  were  slap- 
ping the  paint  on  the  buildings.  They  were  making  their  own 
screens  to  put  on  the  windows  to  keep  out  their  own  particular 
flies  from  their  own  particular  food.  The  impression  of  the  place 
was  simply  wonderful.  The  point  of  it  all  was,  the  man  we  sent 
there  came  from  Tuskegee  and  he  had  transformed  that  place  in 
three  months  after  he  had  been  there  into  a  work  shop  that  would 
surprise  any  white  workshop  I  haveeverbeeninto.  Thethingsthat 
on  Mr.  J.  B .  B  rown  will  speak  to  you  about  more  generally  will  be  the 
subject  of  "The  General  Reorganization  of  the  Five  Tribes  School." 
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Mr.  Brown,  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you? 
(Applause.) 

THE  REORGANIZED  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FIVE  TRIBES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  J.  B.  BROWN 

The  problem  in  the  Five  Tribes  Schools  was  rather  a  com- 
plicated one.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  five  tribes  con- 
stituting the  tribes  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  comprise  about  one-third 
of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States;  there  are  some- 
thing like  101,000  altogether.  That  includes  intermarried  whites. 
Altogether,  perhaps  half  of  these  are  "Restricted  Indians,"  de- 
ducting the  23,000  freedmen,  about  half  of  those  remaining  are 
what  we  call  restricted  Indians,  that  is  having  one-half  or  more  of 
Indian  blood.  That  gives  a  population  of  36,000  Indians  in  each 
class  or  something  near  that.  These  Indians  formerly  had  a 
school  system  of  their  own  called  a  tribal  school,  something  over 
twenty  boarding  schools  that  were  maintained  and  governed  by  the 
tribes.  That  meant  that  the  superintendent  must  be  and  was  in 
almost  every  case  a  memberof  the  tribe.  Each  school  was  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Members  of  the  tribe  and  it  is  at  least  a  matter  of 
very  well  grounded  rumor  that  the  tribesmen  in  some  cases  were 
not  entirely  free  of  graft,  one  upon  another.  The  condition  of 
those  schools  was  well  stated  by  our  Commissioner  and  the  worst 
of  those  have  been  closed.  The  problem  that  confronted  Mr. 
Lipps  in  going  there  was  first  whether  or  not  the  entire  system 
should  be  wiped  out,  whether  or  not  these  schools  should  be  closed 
entirely  and  an  effort  made  to  get  such  schooling  as  we  could  from 
the  public  schools  and  let  the  others  go.  The  first  question  was 
whether  the  Indians  themselves  wanted  the  schools  continued. 
That  seemed  to  be  answered  in  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  affirmative . 
Then,  if  any  schools  were  to  be  maintained,  which  ones.  The 
policy  decided  upon  by  the  Indian  Office  on  Mr.  Lipps'  advice 
was  that  the  better  equipped  schools  should  be  continued,  repaired 
and  strengthened.  There  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
and  the  restricted  class,  too,  that  some  of  the  schools,  or  a  large 
number  of  them,  should  be  retained.  It  was  found  that  the  schools 
were  in  an  unsanitary  condition.  Those  worthy  of  repair,  the  best 
of  the  schools,  it  was  decided  should  be  retained  and  the  others 
closed.  In  making  that  decision  consideration  was  also  given  as 
to  the  neighborhood  which  would  be  best  served  by  the  schools. 
We  find  in  the  full-blood  settlements  the  children  are  very  timid 
and  difficult  to  get  into  the  public  schools  and  we  have  found  that 
when' a  school  has  been  closed  these  children  stayed  out  entirely. 
The  parents  have  been  interviewed,  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and 
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the  governors,  and  we  found  that  some  hundreds  of  full  blood 
children  would  have  no  school  facilities  or  use  no  school  facilities 
if  their  schools  were  not  kept  up.  So  twelve  were  selected  out  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  and  these  we  decided  to  repair  and  put 
in  sanitary  condition.  That  is  largely  the  work  of  the  summer  and 
has  kept  the  superintendents  and  people  in  the  Muskogee  office 
very  busy  indeed.  The  decision  then  was  made  to  change  the  old 
contract  system  to  that  used  in  other  bonded  government  schools. 
That  involved  the  selection  of  superintendents  for  these  schools. 
Of  the  twelve  schools  kept  ten  are  officered  by  superintendents  who 
were  in  the  service  before,  so  that  a  revolutionary  method  was  not 
adopted  there,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  change  has  been  made  with 
as  little  violence  as  possible.  The  desire  has  been  to  keep  every 
good  feature  that  we  are  able  to  keep  in  the  schools.  There  have 
already  existed  and  it  should  be  understood  that  there  were  good 
things,  methods  existed,  principles  involved  there,  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  Indian  service  may  learn  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
learn  some  of  those  things.  That  the  criticisms  were  justly  aimed 
at  these  schools — due  rather  to  the  system  than  the  people  in 
charge  of  them — is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ten  people  who  have 
stayed  and  are  now  in  chaise  of  these  schools  are  working  as 
harmoniously,  as  enthusiastically,  energetically  and  as  success- 
fully with  us  as  are  any  other  superintendents  with  whom  we  have, 
either  of  us,  had  to  deal.  So  we  feel  that  it  was  the  system  rather 
than  the  people  which  accounts  for  such  criticism  as  may  properly 
have  been  aimed  at  those  schools. 

I  have  but  a  short  time  to  say  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
have  tried  to  change  the  ideals  of  education.  The  old  ideals 
prevailing  there  have  been,  unfortunately,  that  an  education  is  to 
train  one  to  do  without  work.  We  have  tried  to  show  and  are 
going  to  try  harder  to  show  that  education  is  merely  to  make  the 
work  more  effective;  that  the  reward  for  labor  well  done  is  not 
exemption  from  labor  but  more  labor.  We  are  trying  to  teach 
them  this  ideal  of  education  and  this  is  the  example  which  we  are 
trying  to  set  for  them  through  our  superintendents  and  teachers. 
This  ideal  of  industry  we  are  striving  to  hold  up  before  them  and  to 
bring  that  about  we  have  tried  to  put  men  and  women  in  charge  of 
schools  who  are  willing  to  preach  and  to  practice  this  doctrine 
and  to  teach  the  men,  women  and  children  never  to  ask  to  have 
done  for  them  the  things  they  can  do  themselves.  One  of  the 
worst  influences  affecting  the  usefulness  of  the  work  has  been  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  all  concerned  that  the 
schools  are  about  to  close.  No  business-  is  going  to  succeed  if  you 
are  always  getting  ready  to  quit;  a  man,  woman  or  child  filled 
with  that  idea,  that  it  is  time  for  htm  to  begin  to  get  ready  to  quit, 
has  already  quit.    I  hope  we  will  not  quit  in  that  way  but  that 
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when  it  comes  time  to  close  those  schools,  when  they  shall  have 
served  their  purpose  and  the  flag  is  taken  down,  that  the  last 
day  and  the  last  year  may  be  the  best  day's  as  well  as  the  best 
year's  work.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine  :  People  may  criticise  me  for  going  ahead  with 
this  work  among  the  Five  Tribes  in  the  face  of  the  very  gxeat 
likelihood  that  the  tribes  themselves  will  not  favor  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  more  money  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  that  certain 
members  of  Congress  have  felt  there  should  be  no  more  federal  schools 
conducted.  I  have  felt  we  were  justified  in  going  ahead,  even 
if  the  schools  were  to  live  only  a  year,  making  them  such  that  they 
would  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  the  community.  I  should 
almost  feel  from  what  Mr.  Lipps  and  Mr.  Brown  have  done  there, 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  starting  out  as  if  we  had  a  century 
ahead  of  us  even  if  the  schools  were  to  dose  tomorrow.  Mt.Gabe 
£.  Parker  will  you  please  come  up  and  let  me  introduce  you 
to  the  audience.  I  want  you  to  know  Mr.  Parker;  he  is  a  Choctaw 
Indian  educated  in  the  Choctaw  schools.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  it  was  he  who  designed  the  State  seal  of  Oklahoma  and  it  is  a 
much  shorter,  more  concrete  and  artistic  job  in  the  idea  of  many 
people  than  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma.  He  will  speak  to  you 
on  "A  Reorganized  School  Among  the  Five  Tribes." 

A  REORGANIZED  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIVE  TRIBES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  GABB  £.  PARKER 

I  am  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about  a  reorganized  school  in 
the  Five  Tribes.  I  presume  that  I  could  select  any  one  of  the 
twelve,  but  naturally  I  am  going  to  select  the  one  that  is  near- 
est to  my  heart,  the  Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries  will 
probably  remember  that  there  is  such  a  place  on  the  map,  be- 
cause that  has  been  a  scene  of  much  labor  in  years  gone  by  and 
still  is  a  pretty  lively  place. 

Armstrong  Academy  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Choctaw 
nation.  The  Choctaw  nation  constitutes  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Armstrong  Academy  was  erected  by 
the  Choctaw  Indians.  Part  of  the  building  was  erected  in  1856. 
The  bricks  were  made  on  the  grounds;  the  timbers  hewn  from  the 
forest;  the  laths  nailed  on  the  walls  were  rived  from  the  oaks  and 
it  today  stands  out  a  monument  to  honest  toil.  A  good  lesson  has 
often  been  taught  to  the  boys  that  they  shall  pattern  after  the 
workmanship  of  that  building,  which  stands  today  one  of  the  strong- 
est buildings,  one  of  the  most  substantial  buildings  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.    The  lesson  that  we  try  to  teach  them  is  that  they  shall 
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not  do  their  work  in  a  haphazard,  slipshod  way;  whenever  they 
drive  a  nail  it  shall  be  a  good  nail  and  shall  pierce  the  board  and 
attach  the  board  to  the  place  where  it  should  be,  that  their  work 
shall  not  be  temporary,  but  that  it  shall  be  permanent.  That  is 
a  good  lesson,  I  believe,  for  any  man  or  any  woman  to  learn.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Choctaws,  with  members  of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  came  to  Oklahoma  along  in  the  early  thirties,  as  many  of 
you  know.  They  have  had  schools  ever  since.  There  are  places 
all  over  the  Choctaw,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Cherokee  and  the 
Seminole  Reservations  where  schools  have  been  kept  and  good 
schools  have  been  taught.  There  has  been  organization  and  re- 
organization and  reorganization  some  more.  But  I  am  not  going 
back  so  far.  I  understand  that  my  subject  is  about  the  recent 
reorganization  that  has  not  yet  been  completed,  the  reorganization 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  the  reorganization  out  of 
which  I  believe  will  grow  a  splendid  system  for  the  Choctaw  people. 
I  can  already  see  advantages  in  my  school  we  never  had  before: 
we  have  equipments  we  never  had  before.  Our  plans  are  now  in 
their  infancy — some  of  our  supplies  have  not  yet  arrived — but 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances  with  the 
hope  and  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  additional  supplies 
and  equipment  will  arrive. 

Today  we  at  Armstrong  Academy  are  well  pleased  with  the 
reorganization  and  I  want  to  say  here  now  that  the  plan  that  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  seemingly  has  adopted 
will  work  to  success,  and  that  is  to  get  out  and  see  the  Indian  people, 
not  let  them  continue  to  feel  that  they  have  no  thought  away  off 
in  Washington,  that  if  they  should  go  to  Washington  there  would 
be  no  ear  for  them.  Now  that  he  has  adopted  the  policy  to  go  out 
and  ride  on  horseback  through  the  thickest  full-blood  settlement  of 
the  Choctaw  nation,  I  am  sure  that  the  Indian  will  feel  that  the 
Department  is  closer  to  him  and  that  he  can  draw  closer  to  the 
Department.  I  consider  that  a  good  omen,  and  I  believe  that 
greater  results  for  the  good  of  the  Indian,  the  education  of  the 
Indian,  will  come  from  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  which  it 
seems  he  has  adopted.  The  Indian  people  welcome  people  who 
have  authority  over  them.  They  are  pleased  to  welcome  you, 
they  would  be  glad  to  welcome  you  within  their  borders,  they  would 
be  glad  to  share  with  you  the  hospitality  of  their  homes,  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  them  and  show  them  that  you  are 
really  trying  to  help  them,  and  the  more  those  in  authority,  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  with  them,  see  them,  talk  with  them,  the  greater  the  suc- 
cess they  are  going  to  have  because  of  those  extra  efforts  and  those 
extra  troubles.    I  shall  be  glad,  personally,  to  have  the  Honorable 
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Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  any  one  whom  he  shall  be 
pleased  to  send,  come  to  our  school  at  any  time.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  on  whose  shoulders  rest  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  conduct  of  a  successful  school — the  man  who  is 
mutually  interested  in  the  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls — come  and  be  with  us  as  long  as  he  can,  the  man 
who  has  a  part  of  the  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  is  the  man 
whom  I  am  glad  to  have  come  and  see  us  as  we  are.  But  the  man 
who  is  not  interested,  who  is  critical  and  does  not  desire  to  do  good 
by  any  criticism  he  may  find  proper  to  make,  that  man  I  want  to 
stay  away.  Are  there  any  of  you  here  who  are  different  from  me? 
You  and  I  all  welcome  just  criticism,  mutual  criticism,  but  all  of  us 
abhor  a  fellow  who  comes  around  and  criticises  with  a  critical  eye 
and  never  an  eye  to  see  the  good.  Criticism  is  all  right  if  it  is 
directed  in  the  proper  way — often  better  than  praise. 

Realizing  that  my  time  is  short  and  not  wanting  to  drift  away 
from  this  reorganized  school,  I  feel  a  little  bit  hampered.  But 
Armstrong  Academy  is  a  school  with  a  capacity  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Choctaw  Indian  boys.  Heretofore  we  have  had  a 
curriculum  composed  of  eleven  grades,  eight  grades  and  three 
constituting  the  high  school  course.  We  have  not  had  very  much 
industrial  work  but  plan,  under  the  reorganization,  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  any  shops  that  we  may  be  able  to  estab- 
lish there,  or  what  time  we  can,  to  teach  the  boys  agriculture, 
caring  for  stock,  and  other  industrial  education  that  we  may  be 
able  to  give  them ,  and  as  we  grow  in  age  we  shall  grow  in  equipment 
and  we'  hope  to  be  able  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  for  a 
school  of  that  size  to  do  along  the  lines  of  industrial  training. 

The  boys  are  enjoying  their  manual  training  work.  We  have  a 
manual  trainer  from  Muskegon,  Michigan.  He  told  me  that  a  full- 
blood  boy  had  made  a  joint  on  the  first  trial  that  surpassed  what  he 
had  made  on  the  third  trial  and  he  was  much  elated  over  the  fact. 
The  Indian  by  nature  can  imitate;  the  Indian  by  nature  is  deft 
with  his  hand;  he  is  critical  with  his  eye;  he  is  observant,  conse- 
quently he  enjoys,  he  likes,  he  takes  to  shop  work,  writing,  drawing 
and  things  of  that  sort.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  proper  in- 
struction, he  does  not  abhor  manual  labor.  With  the  proper 
training,  under  the  proper  teaching,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Indian  cannot  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  white  man  in 
agricultural  and  in  the  other  industrial  pursuits  the  same  as  any 
other  race  can.  The  Indian  is  a  man;  he  is  not  a  mystery;  he  is 
not  a  myth.  The  affairs  pertaining  to  an  Indian  are  just  like  the 
affairs  pertaining  to  any  man.  You  have  got  the  Indian;  you 
have  got  the  situation  that  surrounds  him,  which  makes  his  affairs. 
I  wonder  sometimes  what  all  this  talk  is  about  in  conferences,  in 
conventions,  in  Congress,  in  specially  called  meetings,  all  this 
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talk  about  the  Indian  and  his  affairs.  Then  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  derived  from  various 
sources  are  spent  upon  the  Indian.  What  is  it  all  for?  Is  it  for 
some  people  that  live  in  Utopia?  Is  it  for  some  myth?  Or  is  it 
simply  to  make  a  manly  man  out  of  an  American  Indian?  That 
is  what  it  is  for.  Then  if  that  is  what  this  talk  is  about,  if  that  is 
what  this  energy  is  expended  for,  if  that  is  what  all  this  cash  goes 
out  for,  why  not  get  down  to  the  concrete  proposition  that  you  have 
got  a  man  on  your  hands  with  circumstances  surroutidmg  him, 
with  affairs,  and  take  those  affairs  as  you  find  them  and  deal  with 
them  as  you  would  with  your  own  affairs  and  your  own  man  and 
your  own  people.    That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  manly  man  out  of  an  Indian,  what  is  a 
man?  The  first  thing  that  goes  to  constitute  a  manischaracter — 
character.  The  men  who  have  been  in  the  Indian  Service  and  in 
different  kinds  of  service  longer  than  I  have  can  give  a  better 
speech  on  character  than  I  can,  but  unless  you  have  character  on 
which  to  build,  the  superstructure  will  be  a  failure.  Then  the  first 
thing  is  to  begin  to  establish ,  if  you  do  not  already  find  it,  character 
in  that  Indian  wherever  you  find  him.  Then  develop  honesty. 
Above  all  things  else  teach  that  man  to  be  honest.  A  man  is  not 
a  man  unless  he  is  an  honest  man,  nor  manly  unless  he  is  an  honest 
man.  A  liar  never  made  anything  but  trouble.  But  an  honest 
man  is  always  the  man  who  does  things  and  makes  things  other 
than  trouble.  Then  you  want  to  teach  him  to  be  industrious,  to  be 
conscientious  in  his  work.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
our  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Now,  then,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  there  are  three  things  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind, 
— character,  industry  and  zeal;  these  three  linked  together  will 
solve  more  intricate  problems  than  any  other  three  graces,  or  any 
other  three  things  that  you  might  join  together.  Establish 
character,  encourage  industry  and  teach  him  he  must  go  ahead 
with  industry  and  a  vim  that  will  win  over  anything. 

How  many  of  you  have  succeeded  in  life?  How  did  you  do  it, 
if  you  have  really  succeeded,  I  mean?  You  have  done  it  because 
of  the  character  within  you,  because  of  the  energy  that  you  have 
expended,  because  of  the  zeal,  of  the  courage  and  of  the  honesty — 
I  believe  that  is  above  all.    (Applause.) 

Commissioner  Valentine:  Before  I  went  to  Oklahoma  for 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  almost  nothing  but  property!  property! 
property!  I  knew  in  a  sort  of  way  that  there  were  probably  men 
and  women ,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  down  there ,  who  had  a  lot 
of  property.  When  I  got  down  to  Oklahoma,  it  was  property! 
property!  property!    Now  there  is  no  denying  the  importance  of 
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the  property  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  but  I  hope  the 
day  is  near  when  we  shall,  as  far  as  the  Federal  government  is 
concerned,  lose  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  be  able  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  health  and  schools 
and  industries  among  the  25,000  or  so  full-blood,  or  mostly  so, 
Indians  there  who  are  as  much  in  need  of  help  as  any  other  Indians 
in  the  country.  I  want  to  bring  up  this  idea  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  that  they  are  civilized  is  a  myth.  These  25,000  Indians 
need  these  schools  and  this  sort  of  industry  among  them.  These 
schools  can  show  the  rest  of  our  Service  that,  much  as  they  need 
certain  things  and  little  as  is  done  for  them  in  certain  directions, 
they  can  do  things  themselves.  Some  of  our  own  superintendents, 
some  of  our  boarding  school  superintendents  would  fall  dead  if  you 
asked  them  to  build  screens  for  their  own  buildings;  I  really  thinlr 
some  would.  They  feel  that  here  is  the  Government  with  a  lot  of 
money,  a  lot  of  cash  at  its  disposal,  why  spend  time  in  building 
screens  for  their  own  use  when  they  can  be  bought.  The  rest  of 
our  Service  can  learn  that  from  this  section.  Another  thing  I  have 
spoken  of  is  the  people  we  want  to  get  to  help  us.  We  want  to  get 
the  Indians  themselves  to  help  us.  One  reason  why  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Parker  was  to  show  you  what  he  has  done,  what  he  has  made  of 
himself.  There  are  about  5,000  able  bodied,  well  trained  Indians 
in  the  United  States  on  whom  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  spending  anywhere  from  SI, 000  to  $2,000  apiece— that 
means  a  total  investment  of  between  five  and  ten  million  dollars; 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  have  got  almost  to  break  ground — Mr. 
Parker  being  an  exception— we  have  almost  got  to  break  ground 
in  getting  these  Indians  to  do  something  for  their  own  people. 
They  do  not  get  together.  Just  think  what  5,000  Indians  could 
do  for  300,000  people  if  they  got  busy  even  though  they  still  lived 
their  own  life  and  followed  their  own  professions!  They  could 
almost  take  this  job  off  our  hands  in  a  few  years  if  they  would  do 
what  they  really  owe  to  their  own  people.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  think  of  that  idea. 

Mrs.  ElsieE.  Newton,  who  spoke  to  you  two  years  ago,  I  think, 
I  wish  very  mud)  to  have  speak  again  on  some  of  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do  among  the  Indian  homes.  Mrs.  Newton  is  one  of  my 
two  repeaters  today. 

THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF  FIELD  MATRON 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  ELSIE  E.  NEWTON 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Valentine  what  he  wished  me  to  talk  about, 
he  said,  "The  universe,  if  you  like,"  meaning  of  course  the  uni- 
verse Indian.    Ten  minutes  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  discuss 
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more  than  one  small  point  in  so  vast  a  subject,  so  I  think  I  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  follow  somewhat  the  same  line  that  I 
did  two  years  ago,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  field  matrons  in 
Indian  homes. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  health  of  the  Indian, 
and  have  been  one  of  those  who  believe  that  one  of  the  avenues 
through  which  we  can  teach  this  subject  to  the  Indian  is  the  women. 
This  is  true  of  other  things  besides  health.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  Otis  Mason  has  said  that  he  considered  the  woman 
rather  than  the  man  the  great  avenue  of  civilization  of  the  Indian. 
His  reason  was  that  the  actual  necessities  of  the  home  and  the  arts 
and  crafts  that  the  women  practice  form  a  close  link  between  their 
life  and  ours.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  truth  in  this,  it 
holds  a  suggestion  that  we  may  well  think  upon  and  work  upon. 

In  the  Indian  Service,  the  work  that  falls  to  us  cannot  always 
be  divided  as  work  for  women  and  work  for  men.  Many  men 
superintendents  find  themselves  struggling  with  domestic  problems 
while  some  women  who  are  fieldmatronsaredoingthe  work  of  both. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  work  is  strictly  feminine  work,  but 
whether  they  are  doing  what  lies  at  their  hand  so  well  that  they 
are  helping  the  cause  all  along  the  line. 

The  work  of  the  field  matrons  in  California  has  been  specially 
called  to  your  attention  by  the  circulars  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  reading-room.  I  have  just  come  from  a  long  trip  through 
California  visiting  all  the  field  matrons  I  could,  and  I  find  in  that 
State  a  most  important  opportunity  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
Indians  there  live  in  such  detached  groups,  and  not  on  reservations 
to  any  great  extent,  especially  in  Northern  California.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  work  with  them  because  they  are  so  scattered, 
but  the  field  matrons  planted  here  and  there  get  the  confidence  of 
the  Indian  families  and  have  many  chances  of  helping  them  over 
the  hard  places, — and  soipe  of  the  places  are  very  hard. 

A  field  matron  can  be  a  great  detriment  unless  she  has  the  quali- 
fications necessary,  such  as  patience,  and  wisdom  and  tact,  but 
where  she  has,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  more  worthy  work 
being  done  anywhere  than  hers. 

When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  this  little  story  I  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  sort  of  matron  I  am  going  to  describe 
is  one  whom  Mr.  Valentine  would  consider  the  right  sort  or  not; 
I  do  not  whether  you  will.  But  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  her  work;  you  can  then  judge  for  yourselves. 

In  a  little  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River— the  village 
consists  chiefly  of  a  hotel,  a  saloon,  a  salmon  cannery  and  a  huddle 
of  Indian  huts, — there  is  a  certain  field  matron.  She  went  there 
through  the  interest  of  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association. 
She  lives  in  a  little  cabin  provided  for  her  by  the  Government. 
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There  are  three  rooms  in  it,  overlooking  the  imposing  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  ocean  beyond.  That  she  has  only  one  lamp  is  indica- 
tive of  the  scale  of  her  comforts.  There  are  few  of  her  own  kind 
in  the  vicinity  with  whom  to  associate.  Her  friendships  are  mostly 
with  the  Indians  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  her  devoted 
■admirers. 

Her  Indians  are  a  little  better  placed  than  many  others.  They 
have  some  indlistries  upon  which  they  can  depend  for  a  livelihood. 
In  the  summer  they  come  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  en- 
gage in  fishing.  The  men  can  make  all  the  way  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  season  at  this  occupation. 
In  the  canning  factory  the  women  are  employed.  I  sawonemiddle- 
aged  woman  who  had  made  as  high  as  six  dollars  a  day  as  a  stuffer. 

Some  families  have  allotments  up  the  river  where  they  can  raise 
small  crops  and  some  fruit.  Some  of  the  men  work  at  placer 
mining  and  dairying.  Besides  these  occupations,  there  is  the 
basketmaking.  In  summer  also,  the  salmon  is  dried  for  winter  use, 
-and  a  kind  of  moss  gathered  which  is  scorched  and  dried. 

This  young  woman's  idea  in  dealing  with  her  charges  is  not  to 
m^ake  them  dependent  upon  herself  or  the  Government  for  what 
they  can  supply  for  themselves.  She  has  no  supplies  excepts 
few  medicines.  When  I  asked  her  what  she  wished  to  help  her  in 
her  work  that  the  Government  could  furnish,  she  answered  that 
she  preferred  not  have  anything  for  which  they  could  ask.  When 
they  come  to  her  for  anything  of  the  sort  she  refers  them  to  the 
.agent.  The  agent  is  forty  miles  away  through  an  almost  impassa- 
ble country.  They  seldom  go  to  him  and  the  consequence  is  they 
get  the  things  they  need  themselves. 

She  gives  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  care  of  their  sick,  the  feeble, 
and  the  problems  of  family  life.  Indeed  her  aim  has  been  to  work 
through  the  women  both  for  individual  and  social  results.  She  has 
in  this  way  acquired  a  great  influence  in  the  Indian  community. 
One  of  her  great  difficulties  is  to  keep  the  young  girls  under  con- 
trol. Often  she  attends  the  Saturday  night  dances,  following  the 
girls  out  afterward  to  see  that  they  get  home  safely.  She  does 
not  forbid  their  going  to  dances;  she  realizes  that  they  must  have 
the  assemblies,  but  she  endeavors  to  be  a  restraining  influence. 

The  whites  of  the  community  have  been  no  more  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  than  in  any  community  where  race 
prejudice  rules.  They  have  been  opposed  to  having  the  Indian 
children  in  their  schools.  Quietly,  persistently  and  tactfully,  this 
woman  has  gone  forth  to  win  the  friendship,  the  confidence  and 
the  interest  of  the  better  class  of  whites  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian,  and  she  is  succeeding. 

On  the  other  hand  her  endeavor  is  to  teach  her  Indians  to  become 
-a  part  of  the  community,  to  respect  its  laws,  and  not  to  fall  back 
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on  the  old  prop  of  Government  care  and  protection.  For  the 
correction  of  incorrigible  young  people,  she  calls  in  the  county 
probation  officer.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  young  men  got  very 
drunk  and  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  her  house  saying  alt 
manner  of  bad  things  about  her.  She  promptly  had  him  arrested 
and  haled  before  the  court.  He  was  fined  fifteen  dollars.  Another 
man  who  beat  his  wife  received  a  jail  sentence  as  well  as  a  fine. 
As  the  latter  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  the  humiliation  was 
great,  but  it  is  thus  that  the  Indians  learn  that  they  live  under 
certain  laws  from  which  they  are  not  exempt  as  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  matron  gets  her  children  into  the  public  schools  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  Sometimes  she  takes  them  herself  to  the 
school  house  door.  If  the  teacher  objects  to  their  presence,  the 
matron  carries  the  issue  to  the  county  supervisors. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  among  these  Indians.  I  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  wish  that  the  saloon  were  banished  from  the 
village.  She  answered  that  she  would  like  to  see  it  gone,  but  she 
added,  if  the  Indians  do  not  get  used  to  the  presence  of  liquor,  they 
may  never  learn  to  resist  it. 

The  care  of  the  old  and  the  helpless  is  another  problem.  She 
makes  every  effort  to  get  the  families  to  care  for  them  where 
families  exist,  rather  than  allow  them  to  become  dependent  on 
Government  bounty.  Sometimes  she  gets  help  for  them  from  the 
county. 

There  is  a  fund  of  about  $25,000  left  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
land  belonging  to  these  Indians.  Some  of  them  have  forgotten  its 
existence.  She  does  not  remind  them  of  it,  knowing  that  if  they 
are  reminded  they  will  never  rest  until  they  have  their  small  per 
capita  share  of  it.  The  act  which  opened  the  reservation  provided 
that  this  surplus  lands  fund  should  be  expended  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  these  Indians.  Our  field  matron  believes  that 
no  better  way  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  can  be  found  than 
to  apply  it  to  opening  of  a  road  or  a  trail  through  the  impassable 
country  along  the  river  where  their  allotments  are  situated.  She 
also  advocates  a  telephone  line,  so  that  there  may  be  some  com- 
munication between  the  isolated  points  up  and  down  the  river  and 
the  agency.  If  divided  among  the  individuals  of  the  tribe,  the 
most  of  the  money  would  soon  disappear  in  drink,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  means  of  communication  would  be  of  permanent 
value  to  the  entire  community. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  work  of  this  wise  and  able  young 
woman  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  employees 
isolated  though  they  may  be,  who  have  been  thinking  out  the 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  their  own  little  communities. 
Some  of  these  are  women.    All  of  them  need  the  interest  and  the 
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impulse  that  comes  from  being  known,  and  understood  and  appre- 
ciated.   (Applause.) 

Commissioner  Valentine:  I  do  not  know  why  Mrs.  Newton 
should  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  I  like  that  kind  of  field 
matron  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  she  must  have  got  all  her  great 
wisdom  from  the  talk  I  have  just  made  about  the  community  life. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  mean  by  the  relation  between  the  local 
Indians  and  the  community. 

I  want  to  introduce  to  you  this  evening  my  assistant,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  P.  H.  Abbott,  who 
comes  to  the  work  from  Nebraska.  Nebraska  is  a  good  deal  like 
Maine  apparently — its  good  men  leave  it  to  work  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  been  in  the  Indian  Office  a  little  over  a  year  and  I  think 
he  has  done  about  three  years'  work. 

A  SWING  AROUND  THE  FIELD 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  F.  H.  ABBOTT 

It  is  good  to  be  here.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  so  many  men  and  women,  in  and  out  of  the  Service, 
interested  in  the  Indians.  This  meeting  has  been  a  source  of 
delight  and  inspiration  to  us  all.  My  remarks  will  be  informal 
and  brief.  I  am  a  new  recruit  in  the  Service,  too  new  to  presume 
to  advise  concerning  campaigns,  past,  present  or  future,  with  you 
veterans  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service.  I  came  here  not  to 
teach  but  to  learn,  not  to  talk  but  to  listen.  The  Indian  Service 
needs  both  good  talkers  and  good  listeners.  Not  being  qualified 
to  enter  the  first  class,  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  the  second.  Not 
only  at  this  meeting,  but  during  my  short  year  and  a  quarter  in 
the  service,  I  have  been  listening  in  order  to  learn  how  most  effec- 
tively to  do  my  little  part  of  this  most  interesting  work  of  equipping 
Indians  to  perform  the  duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of  hon- 
est, useful,  self-supporting,  self-respecting  and  happy  Christian 
citizenship  in  the  commonwealths  where  they  live.  Eight  of  my 
sixteen  months  in  the  service  have  been  spent  in  what  Commission- 
er Valentine  has  been  pleased  to  call  a  "swing  around  the  field"  in 
which  I  have  visited  perhaps  most  of  the  schools  and  reservations 
and  met  personally  most  of  the  field  workers.  Therefore,  I  want 
to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  men  and 
women  whom  I  have  met  in  the  field.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
as  a  co-worker  with  them,  and  to  testify  to  their  honesty,  enthu- 
siasm and  efficiency.  While  very  naturally  they  do  not  all  meas- 
ure up  to  the  highest  standard  to  be  desired,  they  do  average  one 
hundred  per  cent,  better  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  considering 
the  salaries  they  receive.    Their  hearts  are  in  their  work.     So 
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great  is  my  faith  in  their  integrity  and  efficiency,  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  where  the  service  today  needs  one  detective,  such 
as  Ex-Commissioner  Leupp  referred  to  this  morning  (and  we  do 
need  a  few  of  them),  to  ferret  out  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  our 
employees,  we  need  twenty  men  employed  not  as  detectives  but  as 
helpers,  as  builders;  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  credit  of  Chief 
Supervisor  Holcombe  and  his  co-workers  that  the  inspection  ser- 
vice today  is  twenty  parts  constructive  to  one  part  detective. 

So  much  confidence  have  I  in  the  superintendents  of  our  service 
that  I  feel  confident  the  future  of  the  Indians  is  secure  even  if  the 
Commissioner  or  Assistant  Commissioner  were  both  crooks  or 
grafters  or  if  our  positions  should  be  abolished  tomorrow,  and  if 
the  walls  of  this  building  should  fall  tonight,  and  destroy  this 
notable  gathering  of  real  and  valuable  friends  of  the  Indians,  still 
would  the  interests  of  the  Indian  be  safe. 

This  morning,  at  the  close  of  Henry  Cloud's  excellent  address 
Mr.  Smiley  said  with  an  inspiring  glow  of  satisfaction  on  his  face,. 
"The  Indians  are  making  progress."  My  trips  among  the  In- 
dians have  proved  to  me  that  Mr.  Smiley  is  right,  and  I  hope  you 
and  the  country  will  never  forget  to  acknowledge  the  part  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  progress  made  by  our  friends,  Commissioners 
Jones  and  Leupp  and  Valentine,  who  are  here,  as  well  as  their 


One  year  ago,  I  visited  the  Winnebago  reservation  in  Nebraska,, 
the  home  of  Henry  Cloud.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  leasing 
most  of  their  lands.  They  were  farming  only  3,000  acres.  Last 
spring,  the  office  sent  to  this  reservation  two  practical  farmers. 
This  fall  I  visited  the  reservation  again.  I  found  8,000  acres  being 
cultivated  by  Indians,  and  the  crops  equal  to  those  of  their  white 
neighbors.  I  found  also  that  plans  are  already  made  by  the 
Indians  to  increase  their  farming  operations  one  hundred  per  cent, 
more  next  year.  The  Indians  are  building  houses  on  their  allot- 
ments, buying  farm  implements,  getting  seriously  down  to  work; 
and  they  are  enjoying  it.  The  same  sort  of  progress  is  being  made 
by  their  neighbors,  the  Omahas. 

At  Cherokee  School,  the  other  day,  I  found  the  Government 
farmer  raising  a  model  acre  of  corn  on  the  school  grounds  from  the 
best  obtainable  variety  of  seed.  He  has  raised  over  one  hundred 
bushels  on  that  acre.  The  Indians  for  miles  around  have  been 
watching  the  experiment.  Enough  seed  has  been  raised  on  that 
one  acre  to  provide  all  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  result  will  be  an  annual  increase  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
corn  on  Indian  land. 

At  Sacaton,  Arizona,  through  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Indian  Service  farmer  had  discovered  an  alfalfa 
that  was  producing  seven  crops  a  year.    The  common  variety  use 
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by  the  Indians  produced  only  six  crops.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  Indians  were  clamoring  for  seed  of  the  seven  crop  variety  and 
were  being  supplied* 

The  Pima  Indians  on  a  different  part  of  this  same  reservation 
were  raising  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  and  oats.  I  found  several 
of  them  setting  up  a  header  bought  with  their  own  money  to  cut 
their  own  grain  and  over  a  thousand  acres  of  the  grain  of  white 
men  for  which  they  had  made  contracts  at  a  good  price. 

At  Fallot,  Nevada,  where  land  had  been  provided  by  Congress 
under  the  reclamation  project  for  some  unattached  Paiutes,  many 
of  whom  had  been  farm-hands  on  white  ranches  for  years,  I  found 
the  Indians  levelling  their  lands,  putting  in  their  crops  and  making 
ditches.  Such  was  the  skill  of  these  Indians  in  ditch-making,  the 
project  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service  told  me,  that  several 
of  the  Indians  could  make  better  and  truer  ditches  and  do  the 
work  quicker,  following  their  eyes,  than  any  white  men  in  the 
locality  could  do  it  with  the  use  of  levels. 

On  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  I  found  what  struck 
me  as  the  ideal  day-schools.  The  employees  in  each  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  the  man  being  the  teacher  and  his  wife  the  house- 
keeper. Each  school  has  from  six  to  fifty  acres  of  land.  Each 
school  has  a  class-room  and  a  domestic  department  in  one  building 
and  a  separate  cottage  for  the  employees.  The  school  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  presently  be  absorbed  into  the  state  school  system; 
meanwhile,  it  is  a  sort  of  settlement  institution  for  the  benefit  of  its 
neighborhood,  sort  of  model  country  home  built  up  and  improved 
almost  wholly  through  the  work  of  the  employees  and  the  pupils. 
The  class-room  work  is  kept  as  nearly  possible  like  that  in  the 
country  schools  in  contiguous  territory.  For  the  boys  industrial 
training  is  confined  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  plain  carpentry, 
such  as  called  for  on  the  average  farm.  In  one  district  was  a 
small  blacksmith  shop  established  for  school  and  neighborhood  use 
in  a  building  donated  for  the  purpose  by  a  full-blood  Indian. 
The  modest  equipment  of  tools  was  bought  under  authority  from 
the  Indian  Office  and  the  iron  and  blacksmith's  coal  was  supplied 
by  the  Agency.  During  the  winter,  I  was  told,  the  shop  is  almost 
constantly  in  use,  pupils  and  parents  working  together  with  only 
cursory  supervision  from  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  wife  teaches 
the  girls  ordinary  domestic  work,  the  keeping  of  neat  and  clean 
houses,  cooking,  baking,  cutting,  fitting  and  making  garments,  and 
laundry  work,  with  the  ordinary  home  facilities.  The  mothers 
also  are  invited  to  use  the  school  sewing  machine,  and  many  of 
them  do  so. 

The  examples  of  progress  J  have  given  are  chiefly  those  of  agri- 
cultural progress.  That  is  because  I  believe  agriculture  is  funda- 
mental in  the  solution  of  the  so-called  "Indian  problem."    Over 
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ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  are  land  owners.  At  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  this  number  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  farmers. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  girls  will  become  farmers' 
wives.  Not  until  this  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion become  sober,  honest,  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  tax 
paying  citizens,  living  on  their  allotments  in  fairly  dean,  sanitary 
homes,  recognizing  the  same  duties  and  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  local  schools  and  government,  as  their  white  fellow- 
citizens,  will  the  Federal  Government  have  discharged  its  obliga- 
tion to  them  as  wards. 

Clearly  then,  our  schools  and  agencies  should  place  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  emphasis  on  teaching  the  boys  to  farm  and  the 
girls  to  keep  house. 

Our  Indian  schools  today  are  in  advance  of  the  state  schools  of 
the  country  at  least  twenty-five  years  because  of  the  emphasis 
they  are  already  laying  on  industrial  education.  The  Indian  boys 
and  girls  of  the  country  are  not  only  learning  the  dignity  of  the 
labor  of  the  hands  but  they  are  acquiring  in  school  the  habits  of 
self-support  which  enables  them  immediately  on  leaving  school  to 
enter  into  the  real  work  of  life. 
Mr.  Sniffen  spoke  truly  this  morning  when  he  said  there  are  still 
many  difficulties  for  the  Indian  Office  to  meet.  The  vast  amount 
of  individual  trust  funds  and  the  valuable  tracts  of  individual 
Indian  lands  naturally  create  a  strong  temptation  to  grafters;  and 
I  want  to  say  here  that  the  chief  ally  of  the  grafter  in  his  nefarious 
business  is  not  the  dishonest  or  the  weak  employee  in  the  Indian 
Service.  It  is  whiskey.  If  my  trip  through  the  field  has  taught 
me  one  thing  thoroughly  it  is  that  whiskey  today  is  the  Indian 
arch-enemy,  and  it  is  an  enemy  that  the  Indian  Office  cannot  whip 
single-handed.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens 
of  every  state  and  every  county  and  every  city  where  Indians  live. 
That  co-operation  we  will  never  have  in  the  full  degree  in  which  we 
need  it  until  the  suggestion  which  Henry  Cloud  made  in  his  talk 
this  morning  is  carried  out:  namely,  the  taxation  of  Indian  land, 
such  as  we  haye  today  on  the  Omaha  reservation.  Local  authori- 
ties never  will  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
or  of  any  other  evil  among  the  Indians  fully  until  Indian  land  is 
contributing  its  just  share  of  the  burden  of  government.  This 
taxation,  while  helping  indirectly  to  create  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
in  the  local  communities,  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  directly 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  Indian's  lands  by  increasing  local 
school  facilities  and  making  better  roads  and  by  creating  a  pride 
of  citizenship  in  the  Indians  themselves. 

Another  important  thing  that  my  trip  in  the  field  has  taught  me 
is  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  everybody  interested  in  the 
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Indian  business  to  work  cheerfully  and  effectively  without  stepping 
on  his  neighbor's  toes.  There  is  no  good  excuse  for  quarrels 
between  Indian  Service  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  Indian 
missionaries  on  the  other,  and  much  less  excuse  for  quarrels  among 
the  missionaries  of  different  church  organizations.  With  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Indian  school  population  still  unprovided  for  and  the 
immense  task  ahead  of  individualizing  the  property  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  our  Indian  population,  it  is  far  too  early  to  think  of 
quarreling  over  the  spoils  of  righteousness.  There  is  room  for  us 
alL    Let  us  live  and  work  and  abide  together  in  peace. 

Mr.  Valentine  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 
audience  without  further  parley  my  second  repeater,  Mr.  W.  T. 
S helton.  You  remember  when  he  spoke  to  you  two  years  ago  he 
said,  if  any  one  of  you  would  go  to  his  reservation  and  find  an 
Indian  that  had  gone  wrong  in  certain  particulars,  he  would  give 
each  one  a  pony.  I  want  to  know  how  many  in  the  audience  have 
acquired  a  Navaho  pony.  I  wish  all  of  you  would  go  down  to  some 
of  these  places  and  see  some  of  these  things  for  yourselves.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  the  man  with  the  Navaho. 
Mr.  Shelton  has  got  them  started  at  agriculture ;  you  have  thought 
of  the  Navaho  Indians  as  a  grazing  people,  but  he  has  got  them 
rooted. 

THE  HOE  AND  THE  NAVAJO 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  T.  SHELTON 

You  will  doubtless  observe  by  the  time  I  am  through  talking 
that  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  spent  on  Indian  reservations  do 
not  prepare  or  fit  a  man  for  speaking  to  an  intelligent  audience. 

The  Navajo  Reservation,  over  which  I  am  superintendent,  is 
known  as  the  San  Juan  or  Northern  Navajo  Reservation,  lying  in 
the  State  of  Utah  and  the  territories,  of  Anzona  and  New  Mexico. 
It  covers  an  area  something  like  6,000  square  miles  and  it  is 
estimated  that  10,000  Indians  live  on  this  reservation.  A  more 
barren  country  you  can  hardly  imagine. 

Most  of  the  farming  operations  are  carried  on  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion. It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  Navajos  are  stock-raisers, 
wool-growers,  blanket  weavers,  and  silversmiths,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  been  farming  a  good  deal  longer  than  some  of  us. 

A  great  many  of  the  Navajos  use  the  dry  farming  system,  which 
was  in  vogue  among  them  long  before  Cooper  and  his  system  were 
ever  heard  of,  but  their  methods  were  crude.  The  corn  was  plant- 
ed with  sticks.^  They  dug  a  hole  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  in  the 
ground  in  which  was  placed  a  dozen  or  more  kernels  of  corn. 
These  kernels  were  covered  just  enough  to  enable  the  sun  to  cause 
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them  to  germinate.  After  the  corn  had  sprouted  and  started  to 
grow,  loose  soil  was  placed  around  it  until  the  hole  was  filled  up 
level  around  the  stalks.  The  idea  was  to  draw  and  hold  the  mois- 
ture around  the  tender  plants  and  keep  them  alive  and  growing 
until  water  from  the  melting  snow  or  from  spring  rains  in  the 
mountains  could  be  diverted  while  coming  down  the  arroyos  and 
run  out  over  the  fields  for  a  good  irrigation.  With  the  plants  well 
established  early  in  spring,  two  irrigations  from  this  snow  or  rain 
water  insured  a  fairly  good  crop. 

These  Indians  never  knew  anything  about  intense  cultivation 
until  the  white  people  came  in  and  settled  around  them,  and  they 
have  been  very  slow  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way  of  farming  until 
quite  recently. 

At  San  Juan  School  and  Agency  a  model  farm  and  an  exper- 
imental station  have  been  established.  Indians  from  all  parts  of 
the  reservation,  have,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  agency  to 
observe  and  study  the  management  of  this  model  farm  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  how  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  are  planted 
and  cultivated.  Many  of  these  Indians  have  worked  on  the  model 
farm  and  in  this  way  have  acquired  practical  knowledge,  which 
has  been  put  to  good  use  on  their  own  farms. 

A  year  ago  this  fall,  so  much  progress  had  been  made  along 
these  lines  that  we  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  Navajo  fair. 
After  obtaining  authority  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
we  sent  out  the  Indian  police  and  other  messengers  over  the  Res- 
ervation to  notify  the  Indians  that  we  would  expect  them  to  be  on 
hand  twelve  days  from  that  date  with  their  best  farm  products, 
live-stock,  blankets,  and  silverware,  and  anything  else  they  might 
have  to  exhibit. 

With  so  little  time  for  preparation,  much  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits,  especially  those  raised 
on  the  farms.  This  fair  was  considered  a  great  success,  not  only 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  but  by  white  visitors  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  first  fair,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
another  this  year,  commencing  the  third  and  ending  the  eighth  of 
this  month.  About  6,000  Indians  and  1,500  white  people  were  in 
attendance,  many  of  them  coming  from  a  distance.  A  careful 
estimate  made  by  disinterested  persons  placed  the  value  of  the 
exhibits  from  $100,000  to  $125,000.  People  from  the  State  of 
Colorado  pronounced  the  agricultural  exhibits  better  than  those 
shown  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair.  Some  horse  racing,  chicken 
pulling,  and  other  Indian  sports  were  indulged  in,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  greater  interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibits. 
The  Indians  have  begun  to  think  of  next  year's  fair  and  are  making 
preparations  for  it.    It  will  be  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see. 

This  year  we  had  over  1,000  Navajo  blankets  and  more  than  a 
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dozen  silver  exhibits  competing  for  first  prize.  The  best  exhibit 
of  silverware  made  by  one  ;-ian  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $500. 
Exhibits  of  corn,  wheat,  beans,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  farm 
products  were  counted  by  the  hundreds.  Fruit  was  not  so  plenti- 
ful for  the  reason  that  the  Navajos  did  not  plant  any  fruit  trees, 
except  a  few  peach  trees,  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Juan  School  and  Agency  seven  years  ago.  The  first  use  of  the 
farm  was  to  grow  several  thousand  fruit  trees  which  were  furnished 
to  the  Indians  for  planting  out  orchards.  From  these  young  trees 
a  quantity  of  nice  fruit  was  shown  at  the  fair. 

I  want  to  say  as  I  did  two  years  ago  that  we  have  a  reservation 
where  there  is  no  whiskey,  no  gambling,  no  loafers,  and  no  paupers. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  how  the  whiskey  business 
was  broken  up.  The  first  Indian  brought  to  the  agency  and  found 
to  be  guilty  of  drinking  whiskey  was  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  the  Government  ten  days  free  of  charge.  The  next  man  had 
twenty  days,  the  next  thirty,  and  so  on  up  to  seventy.  The 
eighty  day  man  has  not  yet  reported  for  duty.  This  method  has 
proven  to  be  more  effective  than  the  Keeley  Cure. 

Gambling  was  broken  up  by  getting  the  older  and  more  influen- 
tial men  together  and  showingthemthat  itisabad  business  principle 
to  waste  time  and  money  in  gambling.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them 
that  around  most  of  the  trading  posts  professional  or  tin-horn 
gamblers  were  always  ready  for  a  game,  and  that  it  usually  wound 
up  with  the  professional  having  in  his  possession  most  if  not  all  the 
stakes.  These  men  were  requested  to  advise  and  influence  the 
younger  men  to  give  up  gambling.  They  consented  to  this  and 
have  stuck  to  their  agreement.  It  has  been  several  years  now 
since  a  game  of  cards  has  been  heard  of  on  this  reservation.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
San  Juan  County.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  sober  people  and  they 
have  used  their  influence  to  prevent  having  brought  in  anything 
that  would  be  harmful  to  the  Indians. 

I  am  really  glad  that  the  San  Juan  Reservation  is  so  far  removed 
from  White  Earth,  Oklahoma,  and  some  other  places  that  have 
been  referred  to  at  this  Conference. 

For  a  moment  I  want  to  touch  on  the  question  of  returned 
students.  This  matter  has  always  been  a  difficult  one  for  the 
superintendents  of  Indian  reservations,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendents of  non-reservation  schools  and  the  returned  students 
themselves. 

In  the  San  Juan  School  we  are  conducting  a  little  matrimonial 
bureau.  In  order  to  prevent  the  old  men  from  buying  young 
girls  for  second,  third,  or  even  first  wives,  we  encourage  the  boys 
and  girls,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  and  prepared  to  keep 
house  and  manage  a  little  farm,  to  get  married  and  settle  near  the 
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school.  We  encourage  the  boys  and  girls  coming  from  non-: 
vation  schools  to  marry  each  other  and  locate  on  farms  near  the 
school  and  agency  where  they  can  be  looked  after  and  assisted  in 
farming  and  in  conducting  their  other  affairs  in  a  proper  manner. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  constructing  a  large  irrigation  ditch, 
which  will  bring  under  cultivation  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  model  farm.  On  this  land  we  propose  to  establish 
a  modern  community  of  young  Indians  who  have  been  through 
school  and  who  have  the  ambition  to  rise  above  the  level  of  their 
former  surroundings. 

Ms.  Valentine:  If  we  are  at  all  on  the  right  road,  if  we  are 
agreed  as  to  that,  the  big  interest  that  remainsisjustwhatthe  way 
out  will  be  like  and  just  how  fast  we  can  see  the  Indians  make  this 
crossing.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Allen,  one  of  our  school  supervisors, 
can  only  hope  to  suggest  a  few  things  to  you  but  I  want  to  end 
this  meeting  by  a  few  suggestions  from  him  on,  "The  Way  Out  for 
the  Indian." 

THE  WAY  OUT  FOR  THE  INDIAN 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDGAR  A.  ALLEN 

I  want  to  assure  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  not  as  egotis- 
tical as  the  title  which  I  am  to  speak  upon  would  imply  and  if  I 
had  the  belief  that  I  had  the  knowledge  to  tell  you  all  the  way 
out,  I  am  sure  that  before  my  discourse  were  ended — if  the  time- 
keeper did  not  stop  me — you  would  have  found  "the  way  out" 
from  this  room  unassisted. 

I  shall  speak  only  upon  one  phase  of  this  subject.  In  aB  its 
breadth  it  has  been  before  you  in  all  the  meetings  today  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  been  thinking  of  it  from  every  side.  The  requisite  of 
a  good  guide  in  finding  the  way,  in  taking  any  party  through  a 
country  or  out  of  a  country,  is  first  that  he  should  know  the  way 
himself,  that  he  should  be  able  to  guide  people  in  such  manner  that 
they  will  miss  the  byways  that  lead  nowhere,  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  cross  the  chasms  in  the  way  and  be  able  to  surmount  the  rocks 
that  obstruct  his  path  and  be  able  to  carry  his  party  in  safety  to 
the  place  to  which  they  are  going. 

In  the  next  place  he  needs  to  know  what  equipment  is  required, 
what  property  should  be  taken  with  the  party.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  us  because,  in  looking  at  the  Indians  who  are 
on  the  way,  on  some  of  the  ways,  we  see  that  there  are  those  that 
go  nowhere  and  those  that  go  somewhere.  We  find  a  good  many  of 
them  who  are  camped  by  the  trail,  contemplating  their  equipment, 
and  not  even  making  the  attempt  to  get  anywhere.  If  you  should 
go  to  the  Osage  Reservation  you  would  find  the  Indians  sitting 
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calmly  by  the  roadside  contemplating  their  lands,  their  royalties, 
their  annuities  and  the  trust  funds  that  are  to  come  to  them  by  and 
by,  and  as  a  result  they  are  doing  nothing, — most  of  them.  The 
Indian  does  not  need  more  property;  he  has  so  much  that  it  has 
become  an  impediment  to  him  and  he  is  not  able  to  get 
anywhere  because  of  it.  He  has  his  burro  overloaded.  Had  I 
the  disposition  to  offer  any  criticism  at  all  of  the  thought  of  the 
present  with  respect  to  the  Indian  it  would  be  that  too  much  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  conservation  of  his  property  and  too  little  upon 
the  salvation  of  the  man  himself.  After  all,  the  man  is  the  thing 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Indian  if  his 
property  were  wiped  out  of  existence,  although  it  would  be  to  our 
shame  to  permit  it.  I  wonder  what  young  man,  worthy  of  the 
name,  feels  that  he  is  handicapped  if  he  starts  out  into  the  world 
without  money,  if  he  has  courage  and  opportunity.  I  do  not 
believe  one  of  you  would  feel  that  he  labors  under  any  disadvantage 
because  he  has  no  inheritance;  truly  in  many  cases  an  inheritance 
is  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  Indian,  then,  does  not  need  prop- 
erty. He  is  not  lazy;  he  is  willing  to  take  the  road,  Mr.  Cloud 
told  us  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  attempt  to  dis- 
pute it.  Mr.  Leupp,  our  former  commissioner,  also  said  this 
morning  that  the  Indian  is  not  a  lazy  man,  There  is  one  thing  I 
believe  he  does  lack,  and  that  is  individual  courage.  We  must 
supply  him  with  that.  We  have  our  schools  established  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  classes,  schools  that  justify  their  existence  by 
the  necessity  for  bringing  the  Indian  out  from  savagery  and  giving 
him  an  education.  At  our  great  school  at  Carlisle  near  here  we 
have  presented  some  of  the  greatest  of  exhibitions  of  class  courage. 
Once- every  year  a  train  backs  into  the  institution  grounds  and  all 
the  students  who  can  muster  $3.70,  to  take  them  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  go  down  with  the  football  team  to  the  annual  contest 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  know  how  hard  they 
try  to  win;  we  know  how  much  courage  is  given  to  those  players 
by  the  band  of  boys  and  girls  who  stand  and  shriek  and  whoop  to 
urge  them  on  to  victory.  They  have  the  courage  of  a  band 
standing  together.  But  while  desirable,  that  is  not  sufficient.  We 
do  not  want  only  the  courage  of  the  mass,  but  the  courage  of  the 
boy  and  girl  growing  into  the  man  and  woman,  capable  of  standing 
alone  and  against  all  of  the  forces  that  oppose.  We  want  him  to 
be  able  to  demand  an  equal  share  of  opportunity.  We  want  him 
to  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  here,  ready  to  take  my  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, ready  to  pay  my  taxes  if  you  please,  and  I  want  only 
an  equal  chance  in  the  world." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  place  where  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  is 
to  acquire  this  spirit  is  in  the  public  schools.  To  get  individual 
courage,  he  must  sit  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  white  boy  and  girl; 
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he  must  learn  as  we  learned  our  most  valuable  lesson — not  from 
our  teachers — but  from  our  playmates;  he  must  grow  up  with  these 
people  with  whom  he  is  to  contend.  Graft  is  all  about  him  on  the 
reservation;  he  has  many  enemies — but  more  friends.  The  enemy 
is  the  one  who  gets  after  him  most  industriously,  the  one  who  is 
following  him  up  and  furnishing  whiskey  and  all  the  many  forms  of 
dissipation,  all  the  temptations  to  go  wrong.  To  these  temptations 
he  often  yields  because  he  has  not  learned  by  experience  to  contend 
against  the  tempters.  He  will  learn  if  he  goes  into  the  public 
school  and  there  meets  the  boy  who  is  going  to  be  the  man  to  try 
it;  he  will  meet  that  fellow;  he  will  learn  his  methods,  and  he  will 
learn,  by  sitting  in  the  same  seats  and  under  the  same  teacher,  the 
lessons  that  will  enable  him  to  contend  against  him  when  he  be- 
comes a  man.  Not  only  that;  he  will  sit  in  the  same  seats  with 
those  who  are  to  be  his  friends  and  know  how  to  appreciate  that 
friendship.  He  will  there  grow  up  to  be  the  man  that  he  ought  to 
be,  the  man  who  can  stand  alone  with  that  individual  courage,  not 
class  courage,  and  to  stand  out  as  an  individual  whether  there  is 
another  Indian  within  a  thousand  miles  of  him  or  not.  If  he  is  the 
only  Indian  in  the  combat,  he  will  be  able  to  go  it  alone  assuming 
his  proper  responsibility  and  demanding  all  the  privileges  that 
come  with  citizenship. 

I  am  going  to  close  without  being  called  down.  "The  way  out" 
leads  through  the  public  school  building.  The  way  out  of  the 
reservation  leads  into  the  school  house  and  the  Indian  will  emerge 
from  that  school  house  with  his  white  brother  and  they  will  march 
along  together,  the  Indian  with  his  own  peculiarities,  the  Indian 
with  his  own  color,  the  white  man  with  his  own  peculiarities  and 
his  own  color,  together  in  the  great  way  impelled  by  the  one  high 
motive  of  the  best  character  of  citizenship. 

Commissioner  Valentine:  Just  as  Mr.  Allen  has  put  to  you 
one  of  our  problems  and  the  others  of  us  have  mentioned  others 
I  have  tried  to  come  here  with  these  workers  of  the  Indian  service 
and  not  tell  you,  as  we  might  have  told  you,  that  we  have  3,000 
children  in  white  schools  today — a  rather  remarkable  increase  over 
what  we  have  had  in  any  previous  year — not  to  lay  emphasis  on 
those  things,  not  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  throwing 
roses  to  ourselves,  but  all  trying  to  put  before  you  the  job  we  are 
all  up  against  as  we  see  it,  with  all  our  imperfections,  with  all  its 
difficulties.  If  I  can  leave  that  impression  withyou,  that  is  what  we 
are  here  for,  and  the  only  reason  that  we  want  to  come  to  Mohonk. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  I  am  glad  of  the  remark  that  the  property  of  the 
Indians  is  an  injury  to  them.  The  Indians  need  to  be  placed  on 
their  feet,  dependent  upon  their  own  energy.    The  gifts  to  the 
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Indians  are  an  injury  to  them.  The  tribal  funds  should  not  be 
given  to  them  to  be  wasted  in  gambling  and  idleness,  but  should  be 
conserved  for  education  and  future  benefit. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Thursday  Morning,  October  80th,  1910 


The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
Our  subject  for  this  morning  and  for  both  sessions  of  today  in  fact 
is  the  Philippines.  We  are  to  hear  first  this  morning  from  Dr. 
William  S.  Washburn,  one  of  the  three  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  formerly  Director  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  the  Philippines. 

PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  WASHBURN 

Pressure  of  work  or  call  to  duty  elsewhere  has  heretofore  prevented 
my  visiting  this  charming  health-giving  place  and  having  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  the  discussions  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 
Having  lived  in  the  Philippines  for  nearly  eight  years,  I  have, 
however,  read  the  Conference  reports  with  very  great  interest.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  platform  adopted  last  year. 
It  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive  declaration  of  principles 
of  administration  for  dependencies,  most  happily  expressed. 
American  administrators,  guided  by  such  principles  in  their  rela- 
tions with  dependent  peoples,  will  indeed  be  their  friends. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos 
to  become  almost  immediately  an  advanced  and  materially  pro- 
gressive people,  comparable  with  the  people  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  I  would  not  under-estimate  or  belittle  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
under  American  administration  in  the  way  of  social  and  material 
advancement.  The  Filipinos  themselves,  or  rather  their  political 
leaders,  are  ambitious  and  eager  to  make  their  country  great,  but 
political  ambition  and  practical  results  in  the  administration  should 
and  must  in  the  end,  take  account  of  physical  and  social  conditions, 
some  of  which  are  favorable  and  others  unfavorable  to  rapid  prog- 
ress.* 

NATURE  GENEROUS  WITH  HER  GIFTS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

A  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  favorable  to  the  production  of 
immense  harvests  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  staple  products, 
such  as  corn,  cotton,  and  coffee,  in  addition  to  the  leading  staples 


*  See  report!  of  Philippine  Government  officials. 
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of  hemp  and  copra,  furnish  possibilities  of  great  wealth.  Tropical 
fruits  are  available  with  little  labor.  Indeed,  nature  in  her 
prodigality  supplies  freely  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  with  many 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  those  tropical  islands  where  the  inhabitants  are  in  so  large  a 
measure  spontaneously  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
they  rarely  suffer  from  the  pain  and  torture  of  cold  and  exposure, 
and  those  diseases  incident  to  low  temperatures.  "Mean  temper- 
ature and  mortality  from  all  causes  have  an  inverse  relationship 
bdow  50°  F."* 

ACCESSIBILITY  BY  MEANS  OF  WATERWAYS 

Again,  nature  smiles  upon  the  islands  in  the  very  conformation 
of  the  land.  The  coast  line  of  the  islands  totals  11,500  miles 
which  is  greater  than  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  United  States. 
Nowhere,  even  in  the  largest  islands — Luzon  and  Mindanao — is 
there  a  point  more  than  60  miles  distant  from  the  seacoast,  which 
is  often  deeply  indented  by  the  sea.  Numerous  rivers  and  water- 
ways, navigable  for  smaller  vessels,  furnish  means  of  transportation 
inland.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  dwells  in  the  low- 
lands along  the  watercourses  and  not  far  distant  from  the  sea. 
Railways  already  constructed,  under  construction,  and  projected 
by  corporations  through  fertile  inland  areas  will  effectively  supple- 
ment water  transportation. 

DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  STORMS 

There  are,  however,  conditions  which  militate  against  Utopian- 
ism  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  region  where  destructive  agencies 
not  infrequently  play  havoc,  and  although  human  enterprise  and 
energy  may  mitigate  to  a  certain  extent  the  effects  of  these  destruc- 
tive agencies,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  neutralize  them.  The 
central  and  northern  portions  of  the  archipelago  lie  in  the  path  of 
bagnios  or  typhoons,  which  originate  in  the  southwestern  Pacific. 
A  splendidly  efficient  weather  bureau  service,  by  timely  warnings, 
enables,  it  is  true,  the  seafarer  generally  to  cheat  the  Storm  King  of 
his  prey,  but  violent  winds  and  torrential  rains  play  havoc  with 
crops  and  buildings  and  roadways,  which  no  human  agency  can 
prevent.  On  this  account  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges  is  materially  increased.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  recently  stated,  is  "to  construct  roads  only  in  those 
sections  where  they  are  most  needed  for  the  transportation  of 
crops  in  cultivated  sections,  in  order  to  develop  the  products  of  the 
population  as  now  distributed,  and  repair  and  maintain  existing 
roads  rather  than  to  open  up  new  territories  by  constructing  new 
ones." 


*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  September,  1905. 
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ANIMAL  DISEASES,  DROUGHT,  AND  PESTS,  A  UENACE 
TO  AGRICULTURE  AND  PROSPERITY 

Though  subject  to  excessive  rainfall  in  the  wet  season,  the 
lack  of  rain  during  the  dry  season  too  often  results  in  crop  failure, 
especially  the  rice  crop.  Another  destroyer  of  crops  are  the  swarms 
ofjocusts  which  sweep  over  portions  of  the  islands  from  time  to  time. 

While  the  losses  from  disease  among  other  domesticated  ftninrmls 
are  serious,  the  decimating  cattle  disease,  rinderpest,  has  contin- 
ued its  ravages.  For  years,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
very  large  sums  of  money  in  experimentation,  the  number  of  car- 
abaos  and  other  cattle,  the  work  animals  of  the  islands,  have  de- 
creased. The  losses  in  productive  resources  of  the  islands  thus 
sustained  are  severe,  and  handicap  the  fanners,  who,  unlike  the 
Japanese,  are  unable  without  work  animals  to  cultivate  the  soil 
extensively.  Not  since  American  occupation  have  the  islands 
produced  their  own  food  supply.  Of  lice  alone  importations  have 
ranged  from  four  to  ten  million  dollars  in  value  yearly,  and  of  other 
food  products  the  importations  amount  to  additional  millions  in 
value  annually.  With  fuel  in  the  Philippine  forests  and  mines 
large  stuns  of  money  are  sent  abroad  each  year  for  coal  to  develop 
steam  and  electric  power.  The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by 
'the  necessity  to  purchase  abroad  great  quantities  of  horse  feed, 
grain  and  hay.  So  much  money  being  sent  out  of  the  country  has 
tended  constantly  to  create  financial  distress.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  land  taxes  have  had  to  be  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time. 

AGRICULTURE  THE  FOUNDATION  OP  PROSPERITY  IN  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES 

Social  and  educational,  as  well  as  material,  prosperity  in  the 
Philippines,  even  more  than  in  the  United  States,  must  depend 
upon  productivity  of  Mother  Earth — upon  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Healthy  agricultural  conditions  mean  not  only 
prosperity,  but  contentment  and  a  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  observance  of  law  and  order;  hence  agriculture,  in- 
cluding animal  husbandry,  and  her  handmaidens,  sanitation  and 
education,  should  be  the  first  great  concern  of  the  Government.  It 
is  understood  that  practical  and  effective  measures  have  been 
recently  adopted  which  give  better  promise  of  the  elimination  of 
animal  diseases  and  the  indications  are  that  the  new  free  trade 
provision  will  increase  agricultural  output. 

INHERITED  TENDENCIES,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  PUBLIC 
REVENUES  FOR  SALARIES 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  Filipino  population  takes  any 
personal  interest  in  politics.  These  few  belong  principally  to  the 
Cacique  or  Ilustrado  classes,  and,  accustomed  as  they  have  been 
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from  time  immemorial  to  govern,  actually  feel  that  they  have  a 
sort  of  proprietary  right  to  the  offices;  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
looked  up  to  as  functionaries  by  the  njasses  of  the  people.  Spanish 
officials,  too  frequently  engaged  in  enriching  themselves,  did  not 
carefully  train  the  ruling  classes  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
common  people.  At  any  rate,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  reckless 
extravagance  in  expending  the  revenues  for  salaries.  During  the 
very  first  session  of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  but  a  few  weeks  after 
its  creation  and  organization,. and  while  bewailing  the  oppression 
of  the  people  and  poverty  of  the  country,  the  members  voted  to 
increase  their  own  salaries  from  $10  to  $15  per  diem.  The  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  are  now  larger  than  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  any  State  legislature  in  the  United 
States  except  those  of  the  great  commonwealths  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Officials  in  some  of  the  municipalities  where  local 
government  is  practically  autonomous  have  been  known  to  vote 
the  entire  revenues  for  salaries.  Saner  financial  administration 
of  municipalities  is  now  assured  by  frequent  inspection  by  insular 
and  provincial  officials  and  by  a  Law  which  limits  the  salary  and 
wage  expenditure  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  annual  receipts. 
The  result  is  more  money  available  for  betterments  in  the  way  of 
public  improvements  and  schools. 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  municipal  police  are  the  chief  items 
of  expense  in  municipalities*  after  schools.  The  cost  of  municipal 
police  for  the  year  1908  was  948,832  pesos;  for  public  works, 
606,801  pesos;  for  construction  and  repair  and  improvements  to 
municipal  buildings,  123,960  pesos;  for  salaries  of  administrative 
officers,  exclusive  of  police,  1,495,605  pesos.  The  total  amount 
available  for  municipal  purposes,  including  schools,  during  that 
calendar  year  was  5,359,766  pesos.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  revenues  were  thus  absorbed  in  payment  of 
salaries. 

MUNICIPAL  POLICE  INEFFICIENT 

Municipal  police  "are  appointed  by  the  incoming  president  of 
each  municipality,  holding  office  under  the  provisions  of  the  mu- 
nicipal code  only  during  his  term.  The  period  of  service  of  the 
police  is  too  short  and  the  tenure  too  insecure  to  produce  the  best 
results,  as  they  are  only  too  often  simply  political  agents  or  mes- 
sengers of  the  president  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  prove 
impartial  guardians  of  the  peace." 

The  municipal  police  being  of  little  real  use,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  do  away  with  this  needless  expenditure  and  let  the  constabulary 
organization  take  care  of  the  policing  of  municipalities.  If  this 
were  done  the  cost  of  this  body  of  political  functionaries,  approxi- 

•Thf  nranfclpaHty  of  Manila  not  included  in  this  dtoccmlon. 
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mately  one  million  pesos,  would  become  available  for  education, 
sanitary  and  other  public  improvements.  Moreover,  a  lai^e  body 
of  men  would  become  available  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
pursuits,  where  they  are  so  greatly  needed,  and  the  public  interest 
both  directly  and  indirectly  be  subserved.  Many  observers 
believe  that  few  reforms  would  be  more  salutary  in  their  material 
and  moral  effects  upon  the  development  of  the  Filipino  people 
than  this. 

COCKPIGHTING  A  SOCIAL  EVIL 

Another  problem  which  has  given  the  Government  no  small  con- 
cern may  be  noted  in  passing.  From  time  immemorial  the  small 
cultivators  of  land  in  the  Philippines  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
large  proprietors  for  advances  of  money  or  food  and  seed.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  dependence  of  the  masses  upon  the  Caci- 
ques, or  social  and  political  masters,  is  the  evil  of  gambling,  the 
principal  vice  of  the  Filipinos,  the  favorite  form  of  which  is  cock- 
fighting,  which  they  follow  with  a  passion  that  astonishes  foreigners. 
The  cockpits  are  opened  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  but  on 
other  days  much  time  is  wasted  in  petting  and  training  the  birds. 
The  Filipino,  rich  or  poor,  is  possessed  of  a  philosophy  which 
others  might  envy,  and  takes  his  losses  without  complaining. 
He  excuses  this  national  vice  by  saying  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

PHYSICAL  CAPACITY  OP  FILIPINOS  AND  THE  LAWS  OP 
HYGIENE 

Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil  in  the  islands 
it  is  seen  that  there  are  destructive  agencies  and  tendencies, 
physical  and  social,  which  need  to  be  counteracted  or  minimized 
by  saving  human  agencies,  by  sanitation  and  education.  Any 
scheme  of  successful  rehabilitation  and  economic  development 
must  of  necessity  take  into  consideration  the  capacity  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  of  the  islands.  Wise  administration,  recog- 
nizing physical  limitations,  will  consider  the  working  capacity  or 
producing  power  of  the  people.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
seven  or  eight  million  inhabitants  of  those  islands  will  or  can 
accomplish  as  much  as  an  equal  number  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Without  adaptation  to  physical  and  social  conditions  the  results  of 
administration  plans  are  likely  to  be  disappointing.  The  average 
Filipino  is  relatively  small  in  stature  and  lacks  robustness.  The 
failure  for  generations  to  observe  the  rules  of  personal,  domestic,  and 
public  hygiene  has  resulted  in  physical  deterioration,  or  at  least 
has  prevented  normal  physical  development.  The  death  rate  is 
much  higher  among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  than  among  the 
people  of  the  white  race  who  dwell  there.  Native  infant  mortality 
is  exceedingly  high  (60  per  cent  of  the  death  rate  is  among  infants 
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under  five  years  of  age*)  and  the  youth  lack  vigor.  The  death 
rate  in  Manila  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  was  36.88  per  1,000 
among  Filipinos  as  against  12.93  among  Americans.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  death  rate  for  the  colored 
population  is  26.55  per  thousand  and  for  the  white  race  14.66  per 
thousand,  f  This  difference  in  death  rate  in  favor  of  the  white  race, 
whether  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Philippines,  is  ap- 
parently not  one  of  climate  but  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene 
and  race  inheritance.  While  living  in  the  tropics  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  white  people  as  compared 
with  people  of  the  dark  races,  statistics  show  that  not  only  in  Ma- 
nila, but  in  Bombay,  Cairo,  and  other  cities  situated  in  the  tropics  or 
sub-tropics  there  isawidedlfferenceinfavor  of  the  white  race  between 
the  death  rates  of  white  foreigners  and  natives.  The  Philippine 
Commission  last  year  referred  to  the  successful  measures  inaugurat- 
ed against  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  smallpox,  and  leprosy,  but 
called  attention  "to  the  vital  necessity  of  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions if  the  Philippine  people  are  to  hope  to  advance,"  and  further 
stated:  "It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  Philippine  people  are  unable,  either  for  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment or  on  account  of  the  existence  within  their  systems  of  in- 
testinal parasites  or  other  diseases,  to  do  an  able-bodied  man's 
work." 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be  logical  that  the  destructive  agen- 
cies of  nature,  the  low  vitality  of  the  people,  and  inertia  induced 
by  a  tropical  climate  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  simple 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  may  be  obtained,  are  prime  factors  in 
problems  of  material  development  and  industrial  progress. 

SOLVING  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEM 

Nevertheless  the  records  show  that  practical  application  of 
sanitary  measures  has  accomplished  much  through  the  hard  work 
and  guidance  of  the  few  available  medical  inspectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health,  through  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  at  army  posts  and  the  American 
teachers. 

The  marked  lowering  of  the  death  rate  in  recent  years  in  the 
United  States,  principally  in  cities,  and  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Panama,  is  invariably  attributed  to  improvement 
in  the  water  supply,  in  the  method  of  disposal  of  sewage,  to  the 
elimination  of  cesspools  and  stagnant  ponds,  to  proper  drainage, 
to  the  destruction  of  or  protection  against  disease-bearing  mos- 
quitoes, to  a  better  milk  supply,  or  to  more  healthful  dwellings; 
in  brief,  to  improved  sanitary  conditions. 

Whether  in  the  tropics,  in  the  temperate  zones,  or  in  the  arctic 

•Addrew  of  Dr.  Calderon,  Lain  Mohonk  Conference.  October.  1908. 
t  Report  of  the  Health  Office  of  the  Diitrict  of  Colombia,  1909. 
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regions,  the  maintenance  of  health  is  ever  largely  dependent  upon 
good  hygiene  and  good  sanitation.  The  white  man  who  takes 
reasonable  care  of  himself  may  enjoy  as  good  health  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  does  the  average  person  in  the  United  States;  but  the 
native  has  not  yet  learned  to  observe  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. 

What  does  the  future  promise  in  the  way  of  further  improvement 
in  health  conditions  in  the  Philippines?  A  modern  sanitary 
sewerage  system  for  the  city  of  Manila  and  a  system  of  water 
supply  better  in  quality  than  formerly,  have  been  completed. 
Greatly  needed  modern  and  well-equipped  general  hospitals  in 
Manila,  Baguio  and  Hoilo,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity and  especially  helpful  to  those  far  from  home,  have  been 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  hospitals  in 
the  Philippines,  the  churches  have  established  several  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  American  physicians,  thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  in  raring  for  the  side. 

The  facilities  of  these  institutions,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  research  in  the  field  of  scientific 
medicine  conducted  in  the  Bureau  of  Science,  must  tend  greatly 
to  alleviate  *human  suffering  from  disease  and  to  enable  practical 
and  scientific  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  new  medical  school, 
the  graduates  from  which  ought  to  be  able  to  supplement  the  work 
of  sanitation  carried  on  under  American  administration. 

Sanitary  improvements  are  contemplated  or  under  way  in  the 
larger  towns  of  the  archipelago  outside  of  Manila,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells  in  the  provinces  will  be  continued,  thus  cutting  off  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease  in  rural  communities  by  furnishing  a  better 
supply  of  drinking  water. 

The  problem  of  reducing  the  very  high  native  infant  mortality 
in  the  Philippines,  due  largely  to  improper  food,  may  be  solved 
through  the  more  common  use  of  pure  milk,  importations  of  which 
from  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  have  recently 
reached  enormous  proportions. 

New  clubhouses  and  gymnasia  have  been  built  in  Manila,  and 
athletic  fields  developed.  Excellent  transportation  facilities  by 
railway  and  motor  cars  to  Baguio,  the  summer  capital,  and  good 
living  accommodations  there,  render  that  place  available  to  large 
numbers.  An  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  a  temperature  generally 
ranging  from  55  to  80  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  pine  forests,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  a  pure  water  supply,  com- 
bine to  make  Benguet  Province  one  of  the  most  healthful  localities 
in  the  world.  Many  miles  of  first-class  wagon  roads  have  been 
constructed,  a  clubhouse  has  been  built,  golf  links  have  been  laid 
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out  and  government  buildings  and  many  private  dwellings  have 
been  completed  in  Baguis. 

Bubonic  plague  has  been  eliminated  from  the  Philippines  and 
Asiatic  cholera  occurs  only  sporadically.  With  the  masses  of  the 
Christianized  Filipinos  of  the  archipelago  immune  from  smallpox, 
with  the  segregation  of  all  lepers  in  the  islands  at  the  Culion  colony, 
with  admirable  prison  accommodations  and  administration,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  living  in  a  successfully  governed 
colony  in  the  open,  patterned  after  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
with  the  more  complete  extension  of  systematic  scientific  methods 
of  sanitation  to  all  parts  of  the  islands,  and  with  the  wider  dis- 
semination through  the  public  schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  of 
sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people,  the  battle  waged  under 
unusual  difficulties  to  conquer  disease  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
being  won  and  some  of  the  great  problems  in  the  realm  of  prevent- 
ive medicine  solved.* 

THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER  FOLLOWS  THE  FLAG 

Of  all  the  altruistic  efforts  of  American  administration  in  the 
Philippines,  none  have  been  so  successful  and  satisfactory  and  met 
with  such  enduring  enthusiastic  response  from  the  Filipinos  as  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  widespread  system  of  public 
schools. 

History  shows  that  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  every  institu- 
tion of  home  government  has  not  immediately  followed  the  Sag, 
but  that  the  American  teacher  has. 

Many  American  soldiers  who  went  to  the  Philippines  to  fight 
remained  to  teach.  Before  war  ceased  in  the  Philippines  that 
citizen  soldiery,  sometimes  by  voluntary  action,  and  again  under 
military  orders,  had  organized  schools  and  were  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  insurrectos  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Hundreds  were 
thus  engaged  when  military  government  was  formally  succeeded 
by  civil  government  in  1901 .  Provision  was  promptly  made  for  a 
thousand  American  teachers,  seven  hundred  of  whom  reached  the 
islands  that  year.  At  present  there  are  approximately  eight 
hundred,  including  thirty-eight  division  superintendents.  As  to 
educational  qualifications,  about  three  hundred  are  college  gradu- 
ates and  one  hundred  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Of  the  re- 
mainder many  hold  State  certificates  and  have  completed  two  or 
more  years  of  college  or  normal  courses.  All  teachers  are  selected 
through  competitive  civil  service  examinations.  Nearly  all 
American  teachers  have  supervisory  duties  and  have  had  a  part  in 
organizing  and  training  a  corps  of  eight  thousand  native  teachers, 
and  by  their  energy  and  tact  have  been  instrumental  in  providing 
public  school  buildings  and  in  bringing  into  the  schools  annually 
over  half  a  million  children. 

•  Health  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  September,  1908. 
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In  addition  to  the  duties  relating  to  school  administration, 
American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  have  been  frequently  required 
by  the  central  government  to  serve  as  members  of  boards  having  to 
do  with  municipal  or  provincial  administration.  In  sanitary 
matters  they  have  rendered  conspicuous  service,  when  decimating 
disease  has  swept  over  the  islands  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  ten  years.  In  1902,  at  great  personal  risk,  teachers  remained 
at  their  posts,  after  the  schools  were  closed  on  account  of  cholera, 
and  did  heroic  work  in  rendering  sanitary  the  pueblos  and  barrios 
in  which  they  were  stationed.  In  that  year  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  Philippines  died  from  cholera, 
among  them  several  American  teachers.  During  the  seven  years 
from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  sixty-six  American  teachers  perished 
from  disease  and  violence.  These  sixty-six  comprise  an  honor 
roll,  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  distant 
land;  and  the  flag  which  they  followed  and  honored  became  their 
winding  sheet.  Happily,  conditions  of  living  are  so  improved  that 
Americans  in  the  Philippines  as  a  rule  now  enjoy  good  health.  In 
heroism  and  in  achievement  American  teachers,  at  home  and 
abroad,  women  no  less  than  men,  deserve  the  highest  meed  of 
praise,  for,  after  all,  they  are  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
country's  highest  types  of  citizenship. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAKING  ENGLISH  THE  COMMON  TONGUE 

The  character  of  the  instruction  has  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  vocational  education  being  emphasized 
beginning  with  the  fourth  year  in  school.  Vocational  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  is  equally  highly  desira- 
ble. For  more  than  ten  years  all  instruction  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  given  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language.  While 
the  population  of  the  Philippines  is  more  than  ten  times  greater 
than  when  Spain  conquered  the  archipelago  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  masses  of  the  Filipinos  have  never  known  a  common 
tongue.  Spanish  was  and  is  spoken  only  by  the  upper  classes 
literally  by  the  "upper  ten."  In  the  century  just  past,  according 
to  McGee,  the  number  of  spoken  languages  of  the  world  decreased 
one-half.  English  is  the  common  tongue  in  nearly  every  port  in 
the  Orient,  from  Japan  to  Australia  and  the  Suez,  and  it  would  more 
rapidly  replace  the  multitudinous  dialects  of  the  Philippines  if  it 
were  authoritatively  made  the  official  language  of  the  Government. 
Municipalities  throughout  the  islands  still  retain  Spanish  as  the 
official  language.  So  also  is  Spanish  the  language  of  the  courts. 
The  repeated  postponement  of  the  time  when  English  is  to  become 
the  official  language  of  the  courts  is  seriously  menacing  the  public 
school  system.  Outside  of  Manila  and  a  few  centers  a  young  man 
leaving  the  public  school  is  disheartened  and  often  handicapped 
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when  he  attempts  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  private  or  public 
vocation  and  finds  that  the  language  which  he  has  learned  in 
school  is  not  the  language  in  general  use  in  business  or  official 
circles.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  progress  made  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  common  tongue  through  public  schools  in  the 
Philippines,  reactionary  influences  are  opposing  the  general 
acquirement  of  the  English  language,  in  which  the  business  of  the 
world  is  so  largely  conducted  and  the  possession  of  which  is  so 
important  to  the  political  and  material  interests  of  the  Filipino 
people.  The  acquirement  of  cultural  and  vocational  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  the  world-wide  English  language  must 
inevitably  clear  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  traditions, 
customs,  and  laws  of  enlightened  civilization  and  the  unification 
and  ultimate  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people. 

A  DECADE  OF  PROGRESS  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Notwithstanding  many  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  the 
decade  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  one  of  real  and  substantial 
progress  and  achievement  in  the  Philippines.  Peace  and  order 
hare  been  finally  established  in  place  of  anarchy  and  ladronism 
and  pulahanism.  There  have  been  established  a  strong  central 
government,  with  provincial  and  municipal  governments  practi- 
cally autonomous,  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  government, 
a  thorough-going  merit  system  for  the  civil  service,  an  admirably 
adapted  public  school  system,  a  just  system  of  taxation,  practically 
free  trade  with  the  home  country,  an  efficient  postal  and  telegraph 
system,  an  agricultural  and  a  postal  savings  bank.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  public  improvements,  the  opium 
traffic  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  door  of  knowledge  has  been 
opened  to  the  Filipinos  with  abiding  faith  that  the  gift  of  individual 
opportunity  will  be  found  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  for  their 
physical,  moral,  and  industrial  uplifting,  will  give  them  abetter 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and  in- 
stitutions, and  will  help  to  make  them  in  time  partially,  if  not  fully 
prepared  for  self-government.  American  administrators  need  to 
be  men  of  high  ideals  and  be  actuated  by  principles  of  the  right 
sort,  men  of  strict  integrity  and  official  probity,  who  present  to  the 
country  a  high  and  much-needed  standard  of  official  service — men 
who  habitually  teach  by  right  example  and  sound  precept,  and 
who  are  inclined  to  get  at  the  mainsprings  of  action  which  govern 
the  Filipino  and  to  enlist  his  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  helping 
him  to  conform  to  modern  methods  and  usages  in  working  out  his 
own  destiny.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  broad-minded,  sane- 
thinking  administrator,  and  not  that  of  one  who  humiliates  and 
discourages  by  boorish  overlording  nor  yet  one  who  spoils  by 
coddling.    Among  the  world's  great  men  in  colonial  administration 
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is  that  man  whose  commanding  ability,  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
genial  personality  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  who  made  his  name  immortal  by  the  great  work  which 
he  did  while  governor  of  the  islands  and  at  the  head  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  in  establishing  peace  and  order  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  civil  government  upon  the  principles  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  humanity,  William  Howard  Taft,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  a  disappointment  to  us  all  that  Bishop 
Brent  is  unable  to  be  with  us.  I  am  sure  he  has  usedhis  very  best 
endeavors  to  be  here,  and  it  is  only  because  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  that  he  is  not  with  us.  His  paper  has 
been  sent  and  considerable  portions  of  it  will  now  be  read  by 
Professor  George  H.  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University. 

PROGRESS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OP  RT.  REV.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT 

The  Philippine  Islands  constitute  a  problem  within  a  problem, 
a  responsibility  within  a  responsibility.  If  thejrwere  not  occupied 
and  administered  under  the  authority  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, this  nation  could  in  no  wise  be  released  from  her  responsi- 
bility to  that  greatest  of  modern  problems  of  which  it  is  a  fragment 
— I  mean  the  problem  of  the  Far  East.  Every  serious-minded 
man  recognizes  that  the  greatest  question  of  the  nations  today,  the 
question  of  which  we  know  least  but  which  is  making  the  most 
persistent  demands  upon  our  sympathy,  wisdom,  and  activities, 
is  how  to  bring  about  a  normal  relationship  between  the  national- 
ized half  of  the  world  and  that  more  populous  half  which  is  at  the 
dawn  of  nationalization.  It  is  a  problem  that  touches  us  on  all 
sides — politically,  religiously,  industrially,  and  socially.  Upon 
our  right  relation  to  it  depends  the  future  well-being  of  the  Western 
world.  Just  now  we  of  the  West  are  the  more  progressive,  the 
more  compact,  the  stronger— in  a  word,  the  more  privileged  part 
of  the  globe,  while  our  fnends  of  the  East  are  backward,  loosely 
knit,  and  feeble.  But  the  spirit  of  life  is  moving  among  them  and 
such  stirrings  are  agitating  them  as  leave  no  doubt  regarding  their 
future.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  the  West  than  to  the  East 
that  we  walk  circumspectly  from  now  henceforth,  and  there  is  but 
one  large  principle  which  can  serve  us  and  enable  us  to  play  our 
part  worthily  in  this  new  era  in  which  distance  has  given  place 
to  nearness  and  the  ends  of  the  world  are  drawn  together  in  close 
neighborliness — the  principle  that  we  be  just,  using  our  strength 
in  behalf  of  the  weak,  not  pleasing  ourselves,  not  looking  each 
on  his  own  things  but  each  on  the  things  of  others. 
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The  early  history  of  the  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  is  a 
story  of  exploitation  and  selfishness.  The  record  of  the  East 
India  Company  is  as  disgraceful  a  chapter  of  robbery  under  the 
name  of  trade  as  stains  the  pages  of  international  relations.  The 
attitude  of  the  West  to  China  has  been,  and  still  in  part  is,  as  the 
snarling  of  dogs  over  a  bone  which  each  claims  as  his  portion. 

But  the  temper  of  the  West  is  changing,  partly  because  the  weak 
are  becoming  too  strong  to  be  bullied  with  impunity,  and  partly 
because  we  ourselves  are  becoming  fair-minded.  The  later  history 
of  Great  Britain  in  India,  her  magnificent  record  as  guardian  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Customs  for  a  half  century,  her  iinHfislh  ad- 
ministration of  Egyptian  affairs,  the  progressive  character  of 
Dutch  rule  in  Java,  the  dean  motive  which  has  actuated  the 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  earlier  imperial  movements  there 
were  glimmerings  of  humanitarianism.  But  in  most  cases  the  lust 
of  domination,  the  glory  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  the  commer- 
cial instinct  were  the  controlling  motives  in  territorial  expansion 
and  colonization.  The  day  is  past  when  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  will  allow  these  principles  to  prevail,  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  most  modern  nations  responsible  for  the  well-being 
of  dependencies,  that  it  is  due  to  their  tutelage  that  national 
spirit  has  begun  to  rise  in  the  bosom  of  backward  peoples.  "Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians,"  "Arya  for  the  Aryans,"  "the  Philippines  for  the 
Filipinos,"  are  watch-words  for  which  the  Western  and  not  the 
Eastern  world  is  directly  responsible  in  the  last  analysis. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  nation  would  never  have  been 
shaken  out  of  its  placid  self-conceit  and  serene  ignorance  of  the 
Orient,  if  a  direct  responsibility  in  the  Par  East  had  not  been 
thrust  upon  us.  We  needed  the  sort  of  discipline  which  ensued 
when  it  was  determined  by  our  Government  to  retain  the  Phil- 
ippines— I  mean  unselfish  entanglement  in  other  people's  affairs,  the 
unforeseen  difficulties  involved,  the  sacrifice  demanded,  the  semi- 
failure  of  some  of  our  plans.  Already  we  have  learned  to  sym- 
pathize as  never  before  with  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land under  their  burden  of  colonial  responsibility,  heroically  borne. 
Already  we  are  raising  up  a  generation  of  men  who  know  the  Orient 
as  only  those  who  have  had  Oriental  experience  in  matters  of 
government  are  able  to  know  it.  When  I  think  of  the  many 
young  Americans  I  have  met  in  obscure  posts  in  the  Philippines 
laboring  on  some  educational,  political,  scientific,  or  religious 
feature  of  the  problem,  with  commendable  zeal  and  fidelity, 
without  any  support  in  their  untoward  conditions  except  self- 
respect  and  a  consciousness  of  duty  to  the  nation,  I  feel  that  we 
need  not  fear  the  future. 

Our  task  is  no  easy  one.    It  is  the  moral  regeneration  and  the 
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unification  of  a  people.  These  are  prerequisites  of  self -government. 
There  are  encouraging  features.  In  the  first  place  the  Filipinos 
have  racial  homogeneity.  The  people  are  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.  They  have  strong  racial  cohesion.  After  all,  there  are 
only  two  forces  which  bind  men  into  a  unity,  racial  affinity  ul- 
timately rising  into  national  organization,  and  religious  affinity. 
The  Filipinos  have  both  of  these  characteristics  in  their  favor.  It 
is  true  there  are  various  religions,  from  the  crude  superstitions  of 
animism  and  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Islamism  to  the  devout  fervor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian.  But  the  pre- 
vailing religion  both  in  power  and  numbers  is  Christianity.  The 
pagans  are  relatively  few,  and  the  Moro  Province  is  sufficiently 
detached,  geographically  and  govemmentally,  to  be  considered  a 
thing  apart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Philippines  present  peculiar  obstacles. 
For  instance,  we  are  dealing  with  an  archipelago  composed  of 
thousands  of  islands.  Added  to  this  geographical  hindrance 
to  intercourse  between  the  people,  there  is  the  further  one  of 
temperamental  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  native  to  m6ve 
far  from  his  home.  His  modest  house,  the  cock-pit,  the  parish 
church  and  his  rice-fields  form  the  sphere  of  his  interests  and 
activities.  A  journey  to  the  neighboring  market  is  frequently  his 
farthest  expedition  in  a  lifetime.  Of  course,  highways  and  rail- 
roads will  help  to  cure  him  of  his  extreme  isolation  and  provincial- 
ism. 

The  difficulty  of  language  would  not  be  as  much  of  a  bar  to 
progress  as  it  is,  if  one  of  the  many  Filipino  tongues  could  be 
selected  as  a  lingua  franca.  Failing  this,  English  has  been  chosen 
as  the  common  medium  of  thought,  and  the  rising  generation  are 
learning  it  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  English 
is  already  the  commercial  language  of  the  Orient,  if  not  of  the 
world,  so  we  are  making  no  error  in  teaching  our  wards,  who  are 
linguistically  apt,  our  own  tongue,  which  will  eventually  supersede 
Spanish  in  tie  courts  and  in  the  market-place. 

The  Filipino  is  constitutionally  self-satisfied  and  not  untainted 
with  vanity.  He  is  not  endowed  with  great  powers  of  resistance, 
either  physically  or  morally.  The  result  is  that  the  bad  concomi- 
tants of  Western  civilization  are  a  constant  menace  to  him.  If  we, 
with  out  higher  degree  of  vitality  and  the  vigorous  moral  training 
of  centuries ,  stand  so  badly  the  pressure  of  that  refined  materialism 
which  is  the  bane  of  modern  civilization,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Filipinos  are  injured  by  it.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked,  Why  press  Christianity  on  the  Orient?  The  answer  is, 
because  it  is  the  one  means  by  which  the  Oriental  can  be  made 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  menace  of  civilization  even  in  a  third- 
rate  way.    Heathen  cults  may  be  good  enough  for  him  as  long  as 
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he  lives  in  isolation,  but  the  moment  the  flood-gates  of  civilization 
are  opened  and  he  is  caught  in  the  swirl,  the  one  conserving  force 
in  civilization,  Christianity,  must  be  given  him  or  he  will  perish 
and  involve  others  in  his  ruin.  The  Christianity  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  Filipinos  now  profess  needs  a  strong  injection  of  Puritan 
austerity  and  love  of  righteousness.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  pious 
rather  than  moral. 

There  is.  a  feature  in  the  Philippine  situation  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  and  which  emphasizes  strongly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  America  for  the  governmental  efficiency  of  the 
Filipino.  It  is  this.  Geographically  and  racially  the  Philippines 
belong  to  the  East;  religiously  and  politically  they  belong  to  the 
West.  Though  the  best  miscegenation  for  the  Filipino  is  with 
other  Orientals,  notably  the  Chinese,  sentiment,  association  with 
America,  and  industrial  timidity  have  combined  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  from  the  Islands.  The  Japanese,  as  a  nation,  inspire 
terror  in  the  Filipino  breast.  Christianity  has  separated  the 
Philippines  from  sympathy  with  adjacent  lands,  and  three  centuries 
of  Western  rule  and  ideals  have  alienated  them  from  the  Eastern 
conception  of  government  without  as  yet  giving  them  a  substitute. 
Democracy  is,  thus  far,  more  of  a  vague  idea,  unintelligently 
regarded  as  a  magic  wand  waving  open  the  doors  of  independence, 
than  a  principle  to  be  framed  into  a  form  of  government  touching 
the  entire  populace.  Though  it  is  an  open  question,  with  both 
Western  civilization  and  Western  governmental  thought,  whether 
they  can  fit  Eastern  life,  yet  we  have  gone  so  far  in  the  Philippines 
that  we  cannot  turn  back.  "The  idea  that  haunts  the  minds  of  a 
very  few  Westerns,  and  of  a  large  number  of  Orientals,  that 
native  society,  whether  in  India  or  in  other  Eastern  countries 
can  be  reconstituted  on  an  improved  native  model,  is  a  pure  delu- 
sion. The  country  over  which  the  breath  of  the  West,  heavily 
charged  with  scientific  thought,  has  once  passed,  and  has,  in 
passing,  left  an  enduring  mark,  can  never  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before.  The  new  foundations  must  be  of  the  Western,  not  of  the 
Eastern,  type.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  very  truly  remarks,  the 
British  nation  in  dealing  with  India  'cannot  evade  the  duty  of 
rebuilding  upon  its  own  principles  that  which  it  unwittingly 
destroys.'  The  most  salient  and  generally  accepted  of  those 
principles  is  unquestionably  self-government.  That  must  mani- 
festly constitute  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice.  There  are, 
however,  two  methods  of  applying  this  principle.  One  is  to  aim 
at  eventually  creating  a  wholly  independent  nation  in  India;  the 
other  is  gradually  to  extend  local  self-government,  but  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  maintain  the  supreme  control  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  recent  dis- 
cussions, the  only  difference  between  the  extremists  and  moderates 
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is  that,  whereas,  the  former  wish  to  precipitate,  the  latter  would 
prefer  to  delay,  the  hour  of  separation."*  I  am  glad  to  quote  this 
fair  statement  from  the  pages  of  so  sturdy  an  imperialist  author  as 
Lord  Cromer.  They  make  admirably  clear  the  Philippine  situa- 
tion. 

We  ought  to  recognize  this  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  the  whole 
history  of  Colonial  administration  in  the  Orient,  no  dependency 
has  ever  approximated  that  measure  of  self-government  which 
the  Philippine  Islands  now  enjoy.  In  a  speech  by  Hon.  Manuel 
L.  Quezon  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  June  is  this  passage: 
"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  affirm,  first  of  all,  that  simultaneously  with 
the  American  occupation,  there  has  been  established  a  more  liberal 
government,  and,  from  that  day,  the  Filipinos  have  enjoyed  more 
personal  and  political  liberty  than  they  ever  did  under  the  Spanish 
Crown."  The  only  fault  I  find  with  his  statement  is  that  he  does 
not  make  his  comparison  broad  enough.  He  should  have  included 
ail  the  Oriental  dependencies  in  history  and  put  the  liberality  of 
America  at  the  top.  The  ascendency  of  the  American  in  Philippine 
Government  affairs  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline,  generosity  to 
the  Filipino  running  with  speedier  feet  than  to  many  of  us  seemed 
and  seems  best  for  the  Filipino. 

There  are  two  features  of  our  present  policy  on  which  I  wish  to 
comment: 

1.  It  was  some  years  ago  maintained  by  various  critics  of  our 
Philippine  policy  that  we  were  not  giving  sufficient  attention 
to  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  problem.  At  that  time  I  could  not 
feel  that  the  criticism  was  just.  The  moment  has  now  come  when 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  Philippine  Government  is  to  place  indus- 
trial matters  in  the  forefront  of  its  thoughts.  Political  develop- 
ment has  been  such  as  no  longer  to  need  the  amount  of  attention 
hitherto  accorded.  Several  years  have  past  since  Aguinaldo,  the 
leader  of  the  revolution  against  American  rule,  voluntarily  pre- 
sented his  sword  to  the  Governor  General.  On  various  occasions 
when  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
Aguinaldo  he  has  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  saying  that  the 
probleip  was  not  political  but  industrial.  He  has  pointed  his 
assertion,  ofttimes  repeated,  by  devoting  himself  to  his  farm. 
The  Philippines  must  always  be  an  agricultural  country,  dependent 
upon  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  industrial  efficiency 
will  largely  determine  their  political  efficiency. 

2.  The  second  matter  is  that  of  education.  The  policy  ob- 
taining has  always  been  liberal.  The  work  of  the  schools  has  on 
the  whole  been  commendable,  lacking,  however,  in  respect  of 
industrial  and  technical  training.  This  defect  is  being  remedied. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  sending  promising  students  to  America. 

•Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism,  pp.  110,  PP. 
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The  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  continuance.  This 
brings  up  an  important  principle. 

Experience  would  appear  to  have  proved  that  a  person  should 
be  educated  in  his  own  country  in  indigenous  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Orientals  must  be  educated  in  the  Orient.  Post-graduate 
work  in  a  foreign  country  is  valuable,  but  not  secondary  or  univer- 
sity training,  which  should  be  provided  at  home.  For  this  reason 
the  Government  is  moving  wisely  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
-education.  The  Philippine  University  is  being  organized,  and 
some  departments  are  already  open.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
in  China  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  universities 
in  Hongkong  and  Hankow  to  the  end  that  the  best  results  of 
Western  education  may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  own  country.  No  man  is  so  well  fitted  to  serve  his  people 
with  sympathy  and  intelligence  as  he  who  has  been  educated  in  the 
familiar  surroundings  and  with  the  local  color  of  his  home  land. 
But  let  it  always  be  recognized  that  what  the  Filipino  most  re- 
quires "is,  not  so  much  that  his  mind  should  be  trained,  as  that 
his  character  should  be  formed." 

At  the  last  moment  I  have  found  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  present  these  thoughts  in  person.  I  have  therefore  written 
out  in  condensed  form  that  which  I  had  planned  to  discuss  in  a 
more  free  and  extended  manner.  The  responsibility  resting  upon 
our  nation  is  not  one  which  daunts  us.  But  we  must  work  at  it 
without  academic  regrets  that  cripple  efforts,  or  impatient  haste 
which  causes  an  appearance  of  progress  rather  than  progress  itself. 
Our  goal  is  clear  before  us.  I  make  Lord  Cromer's  words  my  own 
and  apply  them  to  the  special  obligation  resting  upon  our  con- 
sciences: "Nations  wax  and  wane.  It  may  be  that  at  some  future 
and  far  distant  time  we  shall  be  justified,  to  use  a  metaphor  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets,  in  handing  over  the  torch 
of  progress  and  civilization"  in  the  Philippines  "to  those  whom  we 
ourselves  have  had  such  a  large  share  in  civilizing."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  was  understood  that  Dr.  David  P.  Bar- 
rows, formerly  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippines  but  now 
of  the  University  of  California,  would  be  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  and  accordingly  the  arrangement  has  been  made  that  his 
paper  should  be  read  by  another.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting Mr.  C.  H.  Ames  of  Boston,  who  will  read  Dr.  Barrows's 
paper,  the  subject  of  which  is,  "A  Conservation  Policy  for  the 
Philippines." 
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A  CONSERVATION  POLICY  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  DAVID  P.  BARROWS 

There  is  a  problem  of  conservation  in  the  Philippines  and  upon 
its  wise  and  just  solution  depends  the  future  well  being  of  the 
inhabitants.  When  in  1899,  the  American  Senate,  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  this  country  became  successor  to  two  things,, 
the  political  sovereignty  over  a  great  archipelago  and  its  eight 
million  inhabitants,  and  a  vast  public  property,  consisting  of  lands, 
waters,  water  power,  mines  and  potential  public  utilities.  This 
sovereignty  and  these  public  properties  have,  in  effect,  been  dedi- 
cated by  the  American  Nation  as  a  trust  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Philippines,  to  be  held  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Islands,  until  such  time  as  these  native  peoples, 
not  as  a  favored  few  but  as  a  commonwealth,  can  take  and  utilize 
them  for  the  common  good.  This  policy  is  the  application  to 
colonial  administration  of  the  principle  of  conservation.  To 
safeguard  this  trust  and  to  realize  this  policy  we  are  in  the  Phil- 
ippines today. 

In  its  political  aspect,  the  conservation  policy  seeks  to  complete 
the  reform  movement  in  the  Philippines  which  began  a  half 
century  ago  and  particularly  to  preserve  the  great  achievements  of 
administration  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  only  a  decade  since  the 
Taft  Commission  began  its  labor  in  the  Philippines— a  brief 
interval  measured  by  the  usual  slow  progress  of  government. 
But  great  achievements  in  colonial  administration  are  not  measura- 
ble solely  by  lapse  of  time.  Caesar  was  in  Gaul  but  eight  years, 
yet  changed  the  course  of  empire.  Clive's  famous  governorship 
in  India  lasted  less  than  six  years.  Raffles  was  in  Java  only  five. 
In  ten  years  in  the  Philippines  peace  has  been  established,  currency 
and  finance  reformed,  and  government  by  Filipinos  and  for  Fil- 
ipinos, in  large  measure,  realized.  Representative  institutions 
have  been  established,  including  a  legislative  assembly.  A 
system  of  public  schools,  nearly  adequate  to  give  elementary  and 
industrial  training  to  the  youth  of  the  entire  population  has  been 
thoroughly  organized.  The  English  language  is  taught  in  every 
town  and  considerable  village,  and  promises  in  another  decade 
to  be  the  common  speech  of  die  archipelago.  A  new  era  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  has  opened. 

The  policy  of  conservation  is  jealous  that  these  results  shall  not 
be  dissipated  nor  cast  away,  for  they  are  priceless  to  the  Filipino 
peoples.  But  in  reality  the  efforts  of  America  in  the  Philippines 
have  more  than  a  local  value.  They  have  established  a  new  stand- 
ard for  the  treatment  of  backward  and  dependent  peoples,  and  if 
their  success  can  be  assured  they  may  have  a  large  influence  on  the 
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colonial  policies  of  the  world,  aqd  may  promote  that  better  tinder- 
standing  between  our  own  and  other  races,  which  is  the  great  task 
of  the  present  century.  Some  years  ago  an  eminent  French 
colonial  authority,  himself  the  past  governor  of  six  French  colonies, 
described  the  American  policy  as  one  of  "co-operation  instead  of 
domination,"  and  wrote  of  it — "It  was  time  that  this  experiment, 
should  be  made  and  it  will  be  the  eternal  honor  of  the  United 
States  that  they  have  attempted  it." 

Opposed  to  the  policy  that  seeks  to  conserve  and  assure  the 
political  results  of  American  occupation  are  those  in  this  country, 
who  from  differing  motives  believe  that  American  control  of  the 
Philippines  should  speedily  end.  They  demand  that  a  day  be 
fixed  on  which  American  government  shall  be  withdrawn  and 
the  trust  of  sovereignty  resigned  to  the  Filipinos.  They  appear 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  good  government,  and  the  steady  advance 
of  enlightenment,  if  only  American  responsibility  for  the  Phil- 
ippines can  be  extinguished.  No  one  who  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Philippine  conditions  claims  any  longer  that  the 
results  of  our  rule  in  the  Philippines  would  be  preserved  if  we 
withdrew,  but  the  opponents  of  its  continuance  insist  that  we 
should  withdraw  no  matter  what  the  consequences  and  so  bring 
what  they  regard  as  a  wrong  situation  to  an  end. 

Of  the  Filipinos  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  majority 
of   those  politically   active   advocate  immediate  independence. 
But  practically  all  their  party  platforms  demand  an  independence 
under  American  protection,  not  a  complete  independence.    They 
do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone  to  face  the  dangers  which  would  threat- 
en their  existence  the  moment  that  America  announced  she  had  no 
further  interest  in  the  Philippines  and  would  not  guarantee  their 
permanence.    What  the  Filipino  in  fact  asks  for  is  that  we  sur- 
render to  him  all  authority  in  the  islands  but  continue  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  him  before  the  world.    This  is  an  impossible 
demand.    As  long  as  America  stands  committed  to  spend  her 
blood  and  treasure  for  Philippine  needs,  so  long  must  she  keep  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  islands  in  hands  of  her  own  choosing  and 
Filipinos  must  accept  this  issue  as  reasonable  and  just.    There  is 
no  other  possible  basis  for  our  aid,  and  it  is  wrong  to  encourage  the 
Filipinos  to  think  that  Congress  will  ever  sanction  any  other. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  independence  to  be  considered  by  them 
or  by  ourselves — and  that  is  a  complete  independence,  which 
would  relieve  us  of  every  responsibility,  which  would  never  con- 
template our  further  intervention,  and  which  would  leave  us  as 
unresponsible  for  the  future  fate  of  the  Philippines  as  we  are  for 
that  of  Korea  or  Siam.    But  in  the  possibility  of  just  this  severance 
of  America  from  the  Philippines  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
hopes  of  the  archipelago. 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Philippine  independence  tinder 
present  conditions  would  be  a  triumph  of  democratic  principles 
and  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  govern  themselves.  Those  Filipino 
politicians  most  insistent  for  immediate  separation  know  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  wholly  unable  as  yet  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  government.  They  admit  that  if  America  surrenders 
her  trust  she  must  surrender  it  to  a  small  privileged  class,  not 
to  a  nation.  This  very  class,  which  styles  itself  la  close  directiw, 
or  the  directing  class,  defend  their  competence  to  govern  by  the 
argument  that  the  masses  are  docile,  submissive,  and  "habituated 
to  obedience/'  They  know — every  American  who  has  travelled 
at  all  through  the  archipelago  knows — that  the  prospects  of  a  free 
society,  the- working  of  representative  institutions,  the  every  hope 
of  the  masses,  would  be  sacrificed  by  such  a  surrender. 

To  these  demands,  whether  from  American  or  Filipino,  the 
policy  of  conservation  steadily  opposes  other  counsel.  It  does 
not  seek  to  discredit  or  thwart  the  aspirations  of  the  Filipino 
for  independence,  but  it  teaches  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to 
nationality.  It  gives  its  support  to  every  effort  likely  to  increase 
the  Filipino's  political  capacity  and  his  strength  as  a  people, 
but  it  points  to  the  unsolved  Moro  problem,  to  the  numerous 
uncivilized  peoples  of  the  islands,  to  the  great  unpopulated  areas 
of  the  Philippines,  to  the  still  unhusbanded  resources,  to  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  state  of  private  society,  and  it  holds  that 
the  solution  of  these  problems  ore  an  indispensable  preparaton 
for  independence,  and  must  precede  independence,  if  the  fruits  of 
American  and  Filipino  efforts  are  to  be  preserved. 

On  its  economic  side,  the  conservation  policy  in  the  Philippines 
regard  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  islands  as  a  trust  for  the 
native  inhabitants.  It  is  a  public  domain  in  which  American 
and  other  foreigners  may  reap  the  proper  reward  of  sacrifice  and 
industry,  but  it  is  not  to  be  alienated  or  exploited  except  in  ways 
that  clearly  protect  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Filipinos. 
At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands  the  rich- 
ness of  the  natural  resources  was  promptly  seen.  The  American 
army  and  especially  the  volunteer  regiments  discharged  in  the 
Philippines  were  full  of  hardy  men  familiar  with  mining,  lumbering 
and  agriculture.  The  demand  arose  at  once  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  Congress  that  would  permit  Americans  to  exploit 
these  resources.  A  new  West  seemed  to  arise  before  men's 
vision.  The  native  inhabitants  counted  with  them  for  little.  It 
was  not  apparent  at  first  that  the  conditions  were  far  different 
from  those  of  western  America — that  the  Filipinos  were  not  a 
sparse  hunting  race  like  the  Indians  but  a  rapidly  multiplying  one, 
already  densely  settled  in  many  islands,  certain  to  need  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  their  own  sustenance  and  best  able  of 
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all  existing  peoples  to  make  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  ultimate 
use  of  them. 

The  general  feeling  was  too  that  the  Spanish  system  of  handling 
the  public  domain  was  of  an  antiquated,  oppressive  and  illiberal 
character  and  would  best  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
free  exploitation  system  of  America.  Even  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, as  conscientious  and  honest  a  body  of  men  as  ever  served 
the  United  States,  recommended  the  passage  of  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  this  end,  not  once  but  repeatedly.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Spain  left  us  more  than  a  great  possession,  she  left  us  some  good 
laws,  a  trained  service  and  the  substance  out  of  which  an  enlighten- 
ed and  scientific  policy  of  conservation  has  been  raised.  It  is 
difficult  for  Americans  to  appreciate  the  fact,  but  Spain  when  she 
gave  us  the  Philippines  had  a  policy  for  utilizing  the  public  re- 
sources of  the  Philippines  far  in  advance  of  any  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  In  the  matter  of  scientific  care  and  exploitation  of  the 
forests  in  the  Philippines,  Spain  was  far  ahead  of  American  practice 
at  that  time.  Her  forestry  and  land  bureau,  or  Inspection  de 
Monies  had  been  organized  many  years  and  we  inherited  a  service 
that  was  being  conducted  on  scientific  lines  and  producing  revenue 
for  the  state.  Spanish  policy  aimed  to  encourage  the  colonist 
and  attract  the  honest  merchant  and  manufacturer  but  it  guarded 
public  possessions  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  en- 
couraged the  taking  up  of  public  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  gave  title  to  the  actual  occupant  and  settler,  but  it  forbade 
the  possession  of  landed  property  by  foreign  corporations.  It 
opened  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  islands  to  exploitation  but 
it  did  so  by  leases  or  concessions,  not  by  permitting  the  unlimited 
acquisition  of  mining  lands.  It  retained  the  title  of  these  great 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  State.  The  first  American  chief  of  the 
Mining  Bureau  reported  that  "an  absolute  grant  of  title  to  mineral 
lands,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  mining  laws,  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  mining  law  of  this  archipelago." 

In  the  Congressional  debates  that  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Philippines  BiB  of  July  1st,  1902, — still  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Islands — there  developed  a  strong  disposition  to  safeguard  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Philippines  against  selfish  or  wasteful 
exploitation.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  summarize  the  dis- 
cussions of  Congress  nor  even  the  full  provisions  of  that  Act  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Act  contains  the  broad  general  principle 
that  "all  the  property  and  rights' '  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  its  treaties  with  Spain  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  islands  are  "to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof.1'  Acquirement  of  public  agricultural 
lands  is  limited  to  a  homestead  of  16  hectares  for  one  individual  or 
1024  hectares  for  a  corporation  or  association  of  individuals.    All 
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public  timber  lands  are  reserved  to  the  state,  the  timber  to  be  sold 
and  cut  under  license  from  the  Government.  "Beneficial  use"  is 
declared  to  be  "the  basis,  measure  and  limit  of  all  rights  to  water," 
and  the  Government  is  authorized  to  make  reservations  of  public 
lands  for  the  protection  of  water  supply. 

In  its  provisions  for  mining  the  Act  seems  to  have  represented  a 
less  consistent  policy.  Absolute  title  to  mineral  deposits  and  lands 
is  provided  for,  but  no  person  or  corporation  may  hold  more  than 
one  claim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode.  A  policy  that  reserved  the 
title  to  the  state  but  provided  for  the  freer  development  of  a  single 
deposit  by  an  original  discoverer  or  possessor  would  seem  to  have 
been  preferable. 

If  now  we  examine  the  consequences  of  this  legislation  upon 
local  development  and  the  degree  of  its  acceptability  to  those 
laboring  to  lay  the  basis  of  legitimate  private  fortunes,  the  results 
appear  to  differ.  The  forest  service  seems  to  be  operating  ex- 
tremely well.  The  Government  derives  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  timber  but  all  the  while  improving  rather  than 
impairing  the  forest  resources.  The  business  of  lumbering  under 
the  system  of  public  license  has  been  shown  to  be  profitable. 
There  are  many  small  wood  cutters  and  a  number  of  lumbering  and 
milling  enterprises  of  magnitude.  There  seem  to  be  no  complaints 
at  present  against  the  ilUberality  of  this  forest  policy. 

As  regards  the  land  laws,  however,  among  the  commercial 
elements,  anxious  to  attract  to  agriculture  large  accessions  of 
foreign  capital,  there  is  the  strongest  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  There  is  no  complaint 
from  Filipinos  that  sixteen  hectares  or  forty  acres  is  not  an  ample 
homestead  for  a1  Filipino  family,  but  because  of  the  necessary 
technicalities  to  the  obtaining  of  a  title,  and  the  general  ignorance 
and  helplessness  of  the  agricultural  classes,  a  disappointingly 
small  number  of  such  homesteads  have  been  sought  for.  Because 
of  this  failure  of  the  Filipinos  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberal  terms  offered  them,  it  is  argued  in  Manila  that  native 
rights  should  be  considered  to  have  lapsed  and  that  these  lands 
should  now  be  thrown  open  in  large  properties  to  capitalized 
organizations  able  to  exploit  them.  To  this  however,  the  defender 
of  a  policy  of  conservation  would  reply  that  the  Government 
has  not  discharged  its  obligation  when  it  has  merely  published 
favorable  laws,  and  waited  a  brief  term  for  the  population  to  take 
advantage  of  their  terms.  The  ignorance,  timidity,  illiteracy 
and  general  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  leave  their  homes  in 
search  of  better  must  all  be  taken  into  patient  consideration. 
Continual  efforts  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  opportunities  to  acquire  land,  and  the  Government  must 
provide  not  only  surveys  but  land  agents  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
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assure  the  correct  location  of  settlers.  The  possibility  of  replacing 
the  depressed  tenantry,  now  frequently  no  better  than  "peons," 
with  an  intelligent  and  independent  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
is  one  not  to  be  hastily  surrendered  at  the  insistence  of  those  im- 
patient for  the  entrance  of  moneyed  interests.  Small  private 
farms  and  intensive  agriculture  are  a  better  social  result  than  great 
plantations  owned  by  foreign  capital.  The  first  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  the  small  Filipino  husbandman.  The  land,  after  all, 
must  be  kept  for  the  people.  (This  is  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  Java  where  a  legitimate  field  for  the  Dutch 
planter  is  provided  by  a  system  of  leases  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  "dessas"  or  village  communities.  These  leases  are  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dutch  resident  and  while  their  term  is  very 
short  this  does  not  prevent  the  erection  of  large  and  modern  mills 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  other  products.) 

The  grant  of  2,500  acres  of  land  to  a  company  has  permitted  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  local  corporations  in 
Manila,  especially  among  Government  employees  ready  to  risk 
their  savings  in  Philippine  investments,  and  these  companies  have 
planted  much  new  land,  especially  in  the  rich  but  undeveloped 
region  of  Davao,  Mindanao.  The  lawful  amount  of  land  seems 
to  be  ample  for  the  economic  management  of  a  plantation  in  the 
Philippines,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  attract  capital  from  abroad. 

This  would  seem  to  be  true  of  most  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
Philippines — planting,  mining,  foresting,  or  lumbering,  that  the 
present  law  is  favorable  to  the  small  local  company,  and  promises 
in  time  to  encourage  native  thrift  and  also  investment  by  the 
salaried  class  of  Americans  in  the  Philippines.  This  would  seem  to  • 
be  a  not  unsatisfactory  prospect,  but  it  fails  to  meet  the  demands 
of  those  anxious  for  the  promptest  and  largest  business  oppor- 
tunities, or  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  present  administration, 
which  is  ambitious  for  the  quickest  and  most  striking  economic 
success. 

In  his  inaugural  address  made  in  Manila  November  25th  last, 
Governor  General  Forbes  expressed  himself  as  follows : — "What 
is  needed  here  is  capital.  It  is  true  that  it  might  be  possible  in  the 
course  of  several  generations  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  without  the  assistance  of  outside  capital 
and  finally  accumulate  enough  capital  to  develop  the  dominant 
business  from  within.  But  why  wait?"  "It  will  be  good  general 
policy  to  offer  every  reasonable  inducement  to  capital  to  come,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  to  liberalize  our  land  and  mining  laws  and 
lessen  the  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  tended  to  discourage 
investors." 

Such  advocacy  overlooks  the  fact  that  from  1835  when  the 
islands  were  opened  to  foreign  trade  down  to  the  period  of  revolu- 
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tion,  the  Philippines  had  an  almost  continuous  development  in 
economic  prosperity  and  trade,  and  that,  almost  entirely  without 
the  use  or  assistance  of  foreign  capital.  The  money  that  built 
up  the  Philippine  trade  in  abaca,  copra  and  sugar  was  made  in 
the  islands  and  the  estates  owned  there.  With  a  single  exception 
there  were  no  great  corporations  engaged  in  agriculture.  Such 
advocacy  also  is  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  are  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  multiplying  populations  in  the  world.  Though 
only  a  million  and  a  half  in  1800,  they  were  3,500,000  in  1835  and 
7,000,000  in  1880.  They  will  be  15,000,000  by  1950  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase.  The  hopes  of  a  better  life  for  them  and  their 
descendants  lie  in  the  possession  of  the  soil.  There  can  be  no 
quick  development  of  Philippine  resources  this  year  or  next  in 
which  the  multitude  of  Filipinos  can  share.  Every  reckless  grant 
of  public  lands  means  so  much  cut  off  from  the  future  small  farmer 
and  peasant  proprietor. 

The  real  progress  made  by  an  economically  weak  people  in  a 
tropical  country,  can  not  be  measured  by  the  success  therein  of 
great  commercial  enterprises  nor  by  the  mere  increase  of  trade. 
These  elements  of  prosperity  may  be  present  and  all  the  while  the 
material  condition  of  the  masses  remain  unimproved  or  actually 
grow  worse. 

The  American  policy  in  the  Philippines  has  heretofore  aimed  ta 
reach  with  beneficent  influences  the  poorest  families  and  the  most 
remote  hamlets.  It  has  hoped  to  construct  a  society  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  offering  an  opportunity  for  education  and  social 
advance  to  every  class  of  people.  Through  the  work  of  free  public 
schools  and  equal  opportunities  in  the  Government  service,  there 
is  rapidly  arising  a  middle  class  of  well  educated  young  people  fitted 
to  participate  in  the  commercial  and  social  development  of  the 
country,  and  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  their  time.  This  class 
must  be  encouraged  and  increased.  Education  must  be  extended 
to  the  rural  communities  everywhere.  A  peasantry  who  own  their 
own  farms  and  are  independent  of  landlord  and  peonage  must  be 
built  up.  Small  business  undertakings  in  native  hands  must  be 
encouraged. 

These  social  aims  are  the  proper  ideals  for  our  Government  in 
the  Philippines.  To  them  our  officials  should  give  their  attention 
and  sympathy.  Their  realization  is  worth  infinitely  more  in  the 
solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  than  any  spectacular  develop- 
ment of  commerce  or  the  pursuit  of  quick  returns. 

The  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  the  economic  resources  of  the 
Philippines  by  foreigners  at  the  present  time  might  mean  a  great 
and  impressive  gain  in  the  volume  of  production  and  of  trade  but 
it  might  mean  also  that  the  native  peoples  had  been  permanently 
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shut  off  from  access  to  the  sources  of  livelihood  and  that  their 
social  state  had  been  depressed  and  not  elevated. 

The  policy  of  conservation  urges  a  slower  if  less  impressive  and 
spectacular  economic  development.  It  insists  upon  the  continued 
safeguarding  of  the  public  domain  by  Congressional  legislation. 
It  advocates  the  interests  of  the  less  favored  classes  among  the 
Filipinos.  It  demands  that  the  intense  aspirations  of  the  people 
for  enlightenment  shall  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  adequate 
public  instruction.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Barrows,  before  he  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  sympathetic  student  of  the  Indian  problem  in  this 
country  and  had  himself  made  first-hand  studies  of  Indian  life  in 
various  western  tribes.  He  went  to  the  Philippines  accordingly 
predisposed  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  a  backward  people. 

Our  series  of  five-minute  speeches  will  begin  with  Mr.  W.  W. 
PETTiT,of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Pettit  was  for  eight  years  engag- 
ed in  educational  work  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pettit:  In  the  few  minutes  I  have  been  given  this 
morning  I  want  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the  Conference  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  American  to  the  native  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. There  has  been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  more  or  less 
friction  between  the  two  races,  and  much  of  this  friction  has  come 
to  the  surface  during  the  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  War  Dickin- 
son. The  newspapers,  both  American  and  native,  have  freely 
expressed  the  attitudes  of  the  people  they  represent.  The  Fil- 
ipino demands  independence.  Hundreds  of  towns  and  native 
organizations  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  Senator  Crane's 
memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
That  there  are  exceptionally  broad-minded  Filipinos  who  see  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  this  goal,  is  true,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  educated  classes,  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  lower 
classes — for  the  latter  always  follow  the  agitator — demand  inde- 
pendence. At  the  banquets  given  Secretary  Dickinson,  these 
views  were  continually  expressed  according  to  the  newspapers,  and 
in  Manila  gatherings  banners  were  displayed  with  demands  for 
immediate  independence.  In  discussing  their  aspirations,  the 
Filipino  politician  aims  to  arouse  antagonism  to  American  institu- 
tions. Ricarts,  an  exiled  agitator,  recently  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  increase  its  oppression  of  the  masses,  that 
they  might  be  earlier  forced  to  revolt.  American  efforts  at 
bettering  conditions  are  discounted;  American  intentions,  mis- 
understood; American  methods,  ridiculed.  The  expenditure  of 
several  million  pesos  by  the  Government  in  opening  a  summer 
capital  at  Baguio,  which  very  few  Filipinos  can  visit,  has  aroused 
much  dissatisfaction.    Filipino  newspapers  assert  repeatedly  that 
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occupation  has  meant  retrogression  rather  than  progress.  Then, 
lastly,  the  ever  present  salary  question,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
the  demand  that  the  Filipino  clerk  receive  the  same  salary  as 
the  American,  is  a  slogan  of  the  Filipino  agitator. 

The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  convinced  that  the  native 
is  not  ready  for  self-government.  He  sees  the  masses  of  the  people, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  easily  led,  victims  to  every  demagogue  who 
may  come  their  way.  From  natives  of  all  classes  he  hears  mutter- 
ings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  immediate  independence  program, 
and  he  forgets  that  the  Oriental  will  frequently  express  opinions 
aimed  at  pleasing  the  hearer,  rather  than  expressing  convictions. 
The  American  frequently  misunderstands  native  motives,  and 
antagonizes  Filipinos  by  ridiculing  their  ideal.  The  development 
of  the  country  is  emphasized,  the  necessity  for  importation  of 
foreign  labor  and  capital;  in  fact  the  materialistic  side  of  life 
appears  to  many  Americans  the  only  possible  interest  of  a  people — 
an  interest  the  Malay  mind  sometimes  fails  to  comprehend,  for 
he  tends  to  be  idealistic,  to  neglect  means  and  emphasize  aims. 
Then,  too,  there  is  among  many  Americans,  a  feeling  of  race 
superiority,  a  feeling  that  we  fail  to  suppress,  and  this  increases 
our  problems  in  dealing  with  peoples  of  alien  race.  The  failure 
of  the  Filipino  to  appreciate  the  so-called  blessings  we  are  heaping 
on  his  head,  the  opposition  to  improvements  due  to  superstition 
or  antagonism,  his  inability  to  see  things  as  we  see  them,  his  failure 
to  compare  our  policies  with  those  of  neighboring  colonizing  na- 
tions— all  these  things  arouse  the  impatience  of  the  American,  and 
sweeping  condemnation,  frequently  ignoring  the  many  admirable 
qualities  of  the  Filipino,  follows. 

That  there  can  be  no  agreement  on  the  question  of  immediate 
independence,  would  seem  evident  after  a  cursory  investigation  of 
the  situation;  that  a  better  understanding  should  develop,  would 
seem  necessary,  for  the  prospects  indicate  that  American  and  native 
must  work  side  by  side  for  a  long  period  ere  self-government  be 
attained.  Patience,  faith  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  our  Congress, 
a  broader  view  of  affairs  are  demanded  from  the  native.  From  the 
American  we  must  have  more  sympathy,  a  juster  estimate  of 
native  ability,  a  greater  effort  to  go  more  than  half  way  in  meeting 
the  native. 

As  a  teacher  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  schools  are  doing 
much  to  dispel  ignorance  of  our  methods  and  of  our  .ultimate 
intentions.  The  personality  of  teachers  through  daily  contact 
with  the  natives  has  developed  a  higher  estimate  of,  a  more  trusting 
attitude  toward  Americans. 

In  Madrid  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  there  is  a  large  paint- 
ing by  a  native  Filipino  artist,  Juan  Luna.  It  is  an  allegorical 
treatment  of  the  relation  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Phil- 
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ippines,  a  relation  we  might  do  well  to  develop.  Here  is  a  great 
stone  staircase  strewn  with  roses  and  tropical  flowers.  Spain,  a 
beautiful  maiden  dressed  in  long  flowing  red  robes,  is  leading  fair 
Filipinos.  With  face  full  of  hope  and  trust — that  unquestioning, 
childlike  confidence  which  some  of  us  who  have  lived  with  the 
Filipino  for  years,  have  learned  to  know  so  well— with  such  an 
expression  does  the  native  maiden  gaze  toward  the  horizon  where 
proud  Spain  is  pointing  to  the  golden  sunrise — the  emblem  of 
liberty  in  economic,  intellectual,  religious  and  political  life.  That 
Juan  Luna,  had  he  lived  under  an  American  regime,  might  have 
painted  such  a  picture  of  our  relations  with  our  dependent  people 
of  the  Orient — a  picture  in  which  a  figure  gowned  in  stars  and  stripes 
might  have  been  the  leader — such,  I  believe,  should  be  our  aim 
and  aspiration.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  second  speaker  of  this  series  is  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Lawler,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Lawler  recently  visited 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lawler:  I  heard  a  story  recently  of  a  man 
who  was  asked  how  much  time  he  would  need  to  prepare  for  an 
address.  He  answered  that  without  preparation  he  could  speak 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  if  he  were  asked  to  speak  for  ten 
minutes  he  would  require  six  weeks'  preparation.  If  this  ratio  were 
maintained  I  believe  if  one  is  asked  to  speak  for  five  minutes  he 
should  perhaps  be  invited  at  the  Conference  of  the  previous  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Conference  four  years  ago  I  mentioned 
certain  desirable  policies  that  the  Americans  had  inaugurated  in 
the  Philippines, — the  establishment  of  a  new  coinage,  agricultural 
banks,  the  Torrens  land  system,  and  many  others.  At  that  time 
I  had  an  opportunity  in  going  through  the  country  to  note  the 
sentiment  and  to  mark  the  acute,  intensive  interest  of  the  people 
in  general  on  Philippine  affairs.  I  have  had  occasion  at  different 
times  since  and  more  particularly  of  late  to  note  in  going  through 
the  country  again  that  there  is  a  general  apathy  of  Philippine 
affairs.  That  apathy  is  now  very  marked,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
all  parts  of  our  land;  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  reason  for  this. 
The  United  States  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  had  just  passed 
through  what  we  might  call  the  hysteria  following  our  victories  on 
land  and  sea. over  Spain.  But  Americans  after  all  are  a  practical 
people  and  they  come  to  sobering  second  thought  very  quickly. 
And  when  they  see  our  naval  expenditures  rising  from  thirty  mil- 
lions to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year,  and  our  army 
expenditures  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  they  are  liable  to 
look  at  conditions  in  a  cold,  matter-of-fact  way,  especially  when 
they  note  that  our  tendency  is  away  from  the  earlier  traditions 
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and  toward  the  establishment  of  what  we  might  term  colonial 
dependencies. 

Now  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  Orient  notes  four  general 
colonial  conditions, — on  the  part  of  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  recently  to  go  to  the  capital 
of  French  Indo-China,  to  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  sailing  up  that 
river  for  forty  miles  I  was  amazed  to  see  there  a  city  of  magnificent 
distances,  boulevards  lined  with  trees  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  a 
great  square,  and  in  front  of  the  square  an  opera  house,  costing 
three  million  francs.  In  other  words,  a  practical  replica  in  that 
far  eastern  country  of  one  of  the  great  squares  of  Paris.  That  was 
done  to  make  the  French  colonist,  whether  layman  or  soldier, 
perfectly  at  home;  he  was  eating  on  the  boulevards,  in  front  of  the 
hotels  exactly  as  he  would  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  But  it  was 
not  successful;  the  Frenchman  wanted  to  go  back  to  Paris — the 
charm  of  Paris  was  still  before  his  eyes  rather  than  the  beauties 
of  Saigon.  You  will  find  the  same  thing  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  China  with  the  Germans — they  want  to  go  back  to  the  father- 
land. 

The  Englishman  is  a  colonizer  and  goes  to  the  Orient  willingly 
to  stay  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  years.  The  British  crown  has 
powers  which  adapt  themselves  admirably  to  the  colonial  idea. 

On  the  other  hand  the  American  is  like  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German.  He  is  not  a  colonizer.  We  may  as  well  face  conditions 
just  as  they  are.  There  is  scarcely  an  American  with  whom  you 
talk  in  the  Orient  who  will  not  tell  you  within  an  hour  either  the 
month  in  which  he  is  to  go  home  for  good  or  just  when  he  will 
start  on  a  furlough. 

Now  this  is  the  thought  that  I  would  endeavor  to  bring  out  here 
today.  The  Americans — officials  and  others — are  birds  of  passage, 
constantly  coming,  and  going  as  soon  as  the  conditions  there 
become  distasteful  or  unprofitable.  The  laws  we  make  have  no 
permanent  interest  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Filipino 
must  remain.  It  is  his  home  and  we  need  to  remember  every  hour 
that  the  laws  we  make  for  the  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipino 
people  and  that  they  are  subject  to  these  laws  all  the  time — their 
life,  their  activities,  their  well-being,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  themselves  and  their  children — all  are  under  the  laws  that  we 
make  for  them. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  justice  to  the  Filipino  we  should 
try  to  prevent  this  general  apathy;  we  must  try  to  keep  up  the 
public  interest  in  the  Philippines;  we  must  watch  and  safeguard 
their  interests.  You  all  recall  a  case  that  occurred  within  a  few 
months.  The  present  law,  if  I  am  correct,  limits  corporation  hold- 
ings of  land  to  2,500  acres — a  wise  provision  to  protect  the  native. 
The  purchase  of  the  well-tilled  Friar  lands  turned  almost   four 
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hundred  thousand  acres  into  the  hands  of  our  Government;  At 
once  a  decision  is  rendered  that  this  land  does  not  come  under  the 
general  law  and  the  Sugar  Trust  immediately  secures,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  remainder  of  those 
Friar  lands  are  apparently  at  the  disposal  of  any  corporation  that 
wishes  to  buy  them.  Unless  the  American  people  are  on  their 
guard,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  any  day  a  bill  introduced 
in  Congress  repealing  the  2,500  acre-law,  and  we  will  have  in  the 
Philippines  in  full  vigor  a  tenant  population  of  absentee  corpora- 
tion landlords.  The  Governor  General  says  the  Philippines  need 
capital.  We  answer  "Yes,  but  not  at  the  price  of  absentee  land- 
lordism/ f  Leave  the  land  to  the  people;  there  are  ample  sources 
for  the  investment  of  capital  in  hundreds  of  other  lines. 

Now  our  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear.  As  members  of  this 
Conference  we  should  endeavor  to  keep  keenly  alive  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  Philippine  matters  as  was  done  in  Indian  affairs,  to 
watch  every  bill  introduced  into  Congress  bearing  on  the  land  laws 
of  these  islands,  to  try  to  advance  the  industrial  life  of  these  people, 
and  to  make  them  not  wards  or  tenants  of  absentee  corporations 
but  a  happy,  contented  people,  preparing  themselves  for  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  self-government  in  the  future.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Hon.  John  T.  McDonotjgh,  of  Albany,  formerly  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Hon.  John  T.  McDonough  :  As  a  young  lady  said  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion,  "This  is  so  sudden!"  I  can  say  truthfully  I  am 
surprised  to  be  called  into  service  this  morning. 

There  was  much  that  was  good,  there  was  much  enjoyment,  and 
there  was  much  pleasure  in  the  Philippine  Islands  when  they  were 
under  old  Spain.  All  the  good  did  not  enter  those  islands  with, 
Dewey's  fleet.  And,  as  the  years  pass,  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
more  credit  to  Spain  than  we  have  been  giving  her.  One  of  the 
most  important  considerations  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  she  protected  and  conserved  the  natives.  When  Magellan 
sailed  round  South  America  and  through  the  famous  straits  and 
entered  the  Philippine  Islands  there  were  only  about  500,000 
people  in  all  the  islands.  They  were  savage,  naked  and  many  of 
them  even  cannibals.  But  during  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  more  those  islands  were  under  the  control,  government  and 
conservation  of  Spain.  And  today  what  do  we  find? — Not 
500,000  natives,  but  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  natives.  It  is 
simply  marvelous.  Instead  of  driving  the  natives  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  I  am  afraid  we  have  done,  they  have  been  conserving 
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not  a  savage  people,  but  as  Bishop  Brent  says,  a  Christian  people. 
And  they  are  truly  a  Christian  people — plain  and  simple,  not  able 
to  discuss  "higher  criticism,"  but  rather  like  a  catechism  class 
of  children  twelve  years  of  age.  They  were  told  to  do  things  and 
they  usually  obeyed,  leading  a  truly  simple  Christian  life.  They 
were  a  pioral  people,  and  I  think,  highly  moral  as  compared  with 
other  orientals,  and  that  fact  surprised  and  pleased  me  when  I  was 
in  the  islands. 

Of  course  they  may  not  come  up  to  our  standard  and  our  ideals 
of  civilization.  By  the  way,  what  are  our  ideals  of  civilization? 
What  constitutes  a  civilized  people?  The  people  who  gather 
together  the  greater  amount  of  money?  The  people  who  have  the 
most  trusts  and  the  greatest  combinations?  Why,  there  was  not 
a  Sugar  Trust,  or  a  Tobacco  or  Whiskey  Trust  in  all  the  Philippine 
Islands  when  we  landed! 

The  people  needed  very  little  to  supply  their  wants.  I  have  just 
been  reading  a  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Lincoln  said  that  surplus  of  wealth  is  that  which  you  do  not  need; 
we  have  no  use  for  what  we  do  not  need  immediately.  The  Fil- 
ipinos had  no  need  of  a  surplus.  An  army  officer  was  finding 
fault  with  them  in  my  presence  one  day,  stating  that  they  were 
lazy,  and  he  gave  me  an  example  of  how  they  lived.  He  said: 
"I  was  down  in  the  Southern  Islands  lately  and  while  passing  a 
Filipino  shack,  I  saw  the  husband  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
thatched  place  contentedly  smoking,  when  I  thought  he  ought  to 
be  at  work,  and  his  wife  was  smoking  (by  the  way,  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  smoke,  and  I  left  tne  islands  because  I  was 
lonesome — the  only  one  there  who  did  not  smoke!),  the  children 
playing  about,  bananas  and  cocoanuts  growing  near  at  hand,  and 
hemp  in  the  back  yard  most  plentiful.  I  thought,"  said  the 
officer,  "that  man  ought  to  be  working  and  I  said,  'Hello!  Why 
aren't  you  working?'  'What  for?'  he  replied.  I  said,  Tor 
money.'  And  he  said,  'I  don't  want  money!'  I  asked,  'Don't 
you  want  money?'  'No,'  was  the  reply,  *I  have  my  rice, 
bananas  and  cocoanuts;  if  I  want  hemp,  there  it  is,  and  there  are 
fish  down  in  the  stream.'"  Now  he  said,  "Think  of  that  lazy 
fellow!"  I  replied,  "I  do  think  of  him,  and  I  think  he  is  happier 
than  Pierpont  Morgan!"  and  I  really  do. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  people  work  too  hard,  working 
them  to  death,  I  was  in  Japan.  It  is  progressive;  it  is  a  money- 
making  country ;  they  are  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  yet  the  hardest 
working  people  in  the  world  are  in  Japan;  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
are  in  Japan.  As  I  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  great  steamer  Siberia 
at  the  dock  in  Nagasaki,  I  saw  men,  women  and  children  putting 
coal  on  that  boat;  they  loaded  2,600  tons  of  coal  on  that  vessel  in 
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one  day  by  hand,  scarcely  resting  all  the  day  long,  and  for  lunch 
they  had  only  a  little  bit  of  rice  in  a  banana  leaf.  Women  worked 
there  as  hard  as  the  men.  I  asked  a  missionary  what  pay  they 
received,  and  learned  that  the  men  received  10  cents  per  day,  the 
women  5  and  the  children  2  or  3.  They  work  16  hours  a  day  in 
factories  of  Japan,  and  work  7  days  in  the  week — no  Sunday,  no 
let-up.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  Filipino  people  brought  to  that 
condition;  I  would  not  like  to  see  them  exploited  by  such  a  civil- 
ization, and  made  to  work  as  those  Japan  people  work.  In  reading 
the  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  we  find  the  Indians 
were  so  simple,  so  beautiful  and  so  trustful  that  their  condition 
and  surroundings  would  remind  you  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
they  remained  so  until  greedy  gold  hunters  forced  them  down  into 
the  mines,  and  worked  them  to  death,  practically  making  slaves 
of  them;  they  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
tests of  men  like  Las  Casas.  The  Filipinos  were  not  enslaved,  and 
they  had  their  gala  days,  their  processions,  bands,  and  cock- 
fighting,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  an  awful  offence.  I  never  saw 
a  Filipino  going  through  the  streets  drunk,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  not  seen  such  Americans.  I  for  one  have  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Filipino  people. 

It  may  be  safely  said  there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far  and  too 
fast  in  our  efforts  to  elevate  them  to  our  standards  of  civilization. 
It  may  mean  for  them  harder  work,  harder  times  and  final  de- 
crease of  population.  With  all  of  the  advantages  the  New  York 
Indians  have  in  reservations  which  we  heard  about  yesterday, — 
what  is  becoming  of  them?  The  only  tribe  on  the  State  reserva- 
tions that  is  making  any  substantial  gain  in  numbers  is  the  St. 
Regis.  Some  of  the  others  are  decreasing  year  by  year  and  none 
making  rapid  increase.  Our  civilization  does  not  seem  to  suit 
them;  it  is  not  adapted  to  them.  I  am  in  favor  of  holding  the 
Philippine  Islands,  holding  them  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipino,  but  for  our  own  commercial  purposes.  We  are  giving 
them  a  better  government  than  they  ever  had  before.  We  are 
doing  them  justice.  They  participate  in  governmental  affairs. 
They  elect  their  local  officers,  such  as  presidents,  supervisors  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Natives  are  governors  of  provinces  and 
hold  many  of  the  higher  places  such  as  commissioners ;  three  of  the 
seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  natives,  highly  educated 
jurists,  and  educated  wholly  in  the  islands.  I  believe  if  tomorrow 
we  should  have  a  war  with  Japan  and  wanted  to  recruit  an  army 
in  the  Philippines  we  could  raise  300,000  men  there,  men  just  as 
bright,  just  as  smart  and  just  as  courageous  as  are  the  Japanese. 
If  it  ever  comes  to  a  question  of  war  between  Japan  and  United 
States,  the  Filipinos  would  undoubtedly  cast  their  lot  with  the 
United  States  and  principally  because  the  United  States  is  a  Chris- 
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tian  nation  and  Japan  is  a  pagan  nation,  and  if  it  took  possession 
of  the  islands  the  degradation  of  the  Filipinos  would  soon  follow. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Miss  Maiy  E.  Coleman,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
next  speaker.  Miss  Coleman  was  formerly  Dean  of  the  Woman's 
Insular  Normal  School  at  Manila. 

Miss  Mary  E.Coleman:  I  have  thought  of  using  the  few  minutes 
that  I  have  to  give  you  a  sequel  to  my  talk  of  two  years  ago,  not 
that  many  of  you  will  remember  what  I  said  then.  There  was 
one  phase  of  my  work  in  Manila,  in  which  I  was  much  interested, 
the  outcome  of  which  I  was  not  so  sure  of  two  years  ago  as  I  am 
now;  that  was  the  preparatory  Nurses9  Training  School  which  had 
been  established  only  one  year  when  I  left  the  Islands  two  years 
ago. 

I  think  that  I  told  you  of  the  Home  for  the  women  students  of 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  established  by  the  Government.  As 
this  home  grew  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could  make 
it  the  center  for  the  industrial  work  for  women.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  work  that  I  planned  was  the  preparatory  training  for 
nurses.  As  I  had  come  in  contact  with  the  girls  I  realized  the 
necessity  for  this  work.  I  will  give  just  one  illustration  to  show 
something  of  how  great  the  necessity  really  was.  One  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers  from  a  distant  province  told  this  story.  He  said 
there  was  one  of  the  Filipino  teachers  sick  with  a  native  fever  and, 
as  there  were  so  few  doctors,  it  was  necessary  for  the  American 
teachers  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  the  side;  so  he  and  his  wife 
tried  to  do  something  for  the  sick  girl,  giving  quinine  or  some 
simple  remedy.  Later  in  the  day  they  went  back  to  the  house  to 
see  how  she  was  getting  along  and  found  her  with  ropes  tied  round 
her  arms  and  ankles.  "Why,  Felicia,"  they  said,  "what  is  this 
for?"  She  replied,  "I  know  that  this  does  no  good,  but  my  father 
and  mother  believe  in  it  and  I  can  not  say  anything  as  it  would  be 
contrary  to  their  custom.  My  hands  and  feet  were  cold  and  they 
tied  the  ropes  round  my  arms  and  ankles  to  keep  death  out." 
This  is  typical  of  many  stories  that  I  could  tell  you,  so  you  can  see 
the  imperative  necessity  for  native  trained  nurses. 

After  the  details  of  the  plan  were  thought  out  there  were  many  ob- 
stades  to  be  overcome  before  the  work  could  be  started.  There 
were  many  men  above  me  in  the  official  scale  who  had  to  be  con- 
vinced before  the  money  could  be  obtained  to  start  such  an  entirely 
new  work.  I  remember  that  they  had  to  be  convinced  one  by  one. 
After  the  Director  of  Education  and  the  Prindpal  of  the  Normal 
School  surrendered  they  said,  "It  is  your  work,  go  ahead."  The 
only  satisfaction  I  had  was  that  I  might  now  talk  to  the  Secretary 
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of  Public  Instruction  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
various  officials  who  had  control  of  the  purse-strings.  I  recall  very 
well  the  afternoon  that  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Shuster,  who  will  talk  to  you 
this  evening.  After  he  had  listened  very  attentively  to  the  details 
of  my  plan,  he  said,  "Miss  Coleman,  I  think  that  is  a  beautiful 
theory  but  you  need  not  tell  me  that  any  Filipino  girl  will  ever  do 
anything  like  carry  a  basin  of  water  through  the  halls  where  her 
companions  can  see  it,  but  I  think  that  it  is  such  a  beautiful  theory 
that  I  am  willing  to  give  it  my  sanction  for  a  trial  of  one  year." 
I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  that  and  finally  the  Commission  agreed 
to  ftoiish  the  money  and  we  started  on  the  year's  trial.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  not  one  of  the  sixteen  girls  of  the  first  class  said 
a  word  about  withdrawing  from  the  work.  They  were  divided 
among  the  hospitals  of  Manila  to  continue  the  work.  Six  of 
them  went  to  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  a  Catholic  hospital  in  Manila, 
three  of  them  went  to  the  University  Hospital,  which  is  Bishop 
Brent's  hospital,  and  the  remaining  seven  went  to  the  hospital 
established  by  the  Government.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received 
a  program  of  the  commencement  exercises  at  St.  Pauls  Hospital 
and  the  picture  of  the  girls  in  their  uniforms;  had  I  known  I  was 
to  speak  to  you  I  would  have  brought  that  letter  with  me  as  it  was 
full  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  educational  work 
in  the  Philippines.  That  letter  convinced  me  and  would  have 
convinced  you  that  there  was  no  question  about  the  Filipino 
women  taking  up  the  much  needed  work  for  their  people.  TTiese 
girls  were  just  as  full  of  pride  over  the  successful  termination  of 
these  three  years'  training  as  any  girls  could  possibly  have  been 
of  any  kind  of  training.  One  of  these  six  girls  who  had  finished 
the  work  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
free  clinic  for  babies  in  Manila.  They  are  very  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  there  is  no  question  about  the  girls  being  willing  to  carry  a 
basin  through  the  hall.  We  all  recognize  that  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities of  training  of  the  Filipino  women  along  any  line  that  they 
choose  to  take  up.  *  With  all  their  grace  and  charm, -of  which  they 
have  a  great  deal,  the  Filipino  women  are  just  as  willing  to  take  up 
the  burdens  of  life  and  do  their  share  as  any  women  of  any  part  of 
the  world.    (Applause.) 

The  Chablican:  The  closing  address  of  this  morning  will 
be  given  by  D*.  John  G.  Coulter,  of  Normal,  111.,  on  "A  Phil- 
ippine Service  Society."  Dr.  Coulter  was  formerly  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Bureau  of  Education  and  editor  of  the  Manila  Daily  Times. 
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A  PHILIPPINE  SERVICE  SOCIETY 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JOHN  G.  COULTER 

Before  the  adjournment  of  this  Conference,  having  had  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Smiley,  there  will  be  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion certain  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  Philippine  Service 
Society,  to  which  this  Conference  may  stand  somewhat  in  loco 
parentis.  In  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning  I  hope  merely  to 
indicate  certain  things  which  in  my  opinion  appear  to  justify 
the  organization  of  such  a  society. 

I  wish  to  consider  certain  aspects  of  this  spirit  which  brings  us  here, 
especially  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  the  Philippines  Islands — a 
spirit  which  does  us  less  credit,  I  think,  than  it  does  those  of  you 
who  have  it  without  having  ever  lived  there.  I  wish  to  analyze 
this  spirit,  or  devotion,  or  whatever  it  is.  Let  me  consider  what 
it  is  builded.upon  and  ask  whether  it  is  worth  counting  on  for 
persistent  and  perhaps  self-sacrificing  effort  in  the  cause  it  claims 
to  share. 

I  wish  to  inquire  very  briefly  whether  this  spirit,  which 
counts  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people  its  clear  goal,  and 
measures  the  value  of  measures  by  the  yard-stick  of  a  generation 
rather  than  by  the  inch  rule  of  an  annual  report — I  wish  to  ask 
whether  this  spirit  has  anything  to  complain  of  in  present  tenden- 
cies in  Philippine  affairs. 

Finally,  because  I  believe  this  spirit  can  be  depended  upon  for 
service,  and  because  I  think  the  need  for  such  service  is  at  hand, 
I  wish  to  indicate  what  might  become  a  useful  bit  of  machinery 
for  transforming  idea  into  act,  an  apparatus^  for  releasing  some- 
thing of  the  rich  store  of  inspiration  on  the  subject  we  already  have, 
a  device  for  making  this  spirit  of  some  effect  in  opposing  things 
which  do  violence  to  some  of  its  ideals, — things  which  gain  strength 
against  us  even  while  we  sit  here  in  conference. 

Consider  the  record  of  this  Conference  in  Indian  Affairs.  I 
have  a  clear  impression  that  to  no  one  here  would  it  be  displeasing 
to  see  this  Conference  having  an  effect,  similar  in  kind  if  not  in 
degree,  in  Philippine  affairs;  and  I  have  an  impression  that  the 
service  which  this  Conference  can  render  in  Philippine  affairs  is 
needed  at  this  time  as  it  has  not  been  needed  before.  For  now, 
as  not  before,  anxiety  has  arisen  whether  even  our  Government 
there  is  clearly  steadfast  to  its  first  high  purpose  toward  the 
Filipino  people.  Report  of  commercial  exploitation  in  the  Islands 
and  of  Filipino  dissatisfaction  therewith  comes  to  us  as  never  be- 
fore. We  have  witnessed  the  sale  of  a  large  body  of  public  land 
upon  a  basis  which,  defensible  though  it  may  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  expediency  and  legality,  is  very  difficult  to  defend  on  the 
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basis  of  thejprinciples  which  we  still  hold  to  underlie  our  Philippine 

occupation. 

******** 

As  to  the  first  point — the  spirit-analysis  point — without  due 
modesty  perhaps,  I  offer  myself  for  consideration.  No  other  subject 
has  volunteered.  We  assume  that  the  one  available  is  fairly  typical 
has  come  here  at  some  sacrifice,  and  primarily  because  the  theme 
of  the  Conference  is  important  to  him. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  your  subject  returned  from  the  Islands, 
and  he  may  say  in  passing  that  had  a  Conference  such  as  this 
been  proposed  to  him  at  that  time  as  a  factor  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Islands,  the  proposal  would  have  stirred 
nothing  deeper  than  hilarity,  unless,  perhaps,  a  sarcasm  about  the 
mischief  well  meaning  people  can  commit  in  the  name  of  philan- 
thropy. About  the  typicalness  of  later  attitudes  your  subject  is 
not  very  sure,  but  that  the  one  just  described  was  then  and  re- 
mains today  typical  of  American  residents  in  the  Islands,  he  is 

quite  sure  indeed. 

*******  * 

In  course  of  time,  your  subject  has  changed  his  mind.  He  has 
come  to  believe  that  residence  over  there  "may  breed  a  kind  of 
short-sightedness,  and  that  the  best  place  for  far-sighted  judg- 
ment as  to  Philippine  affairs  need  be  no  nearer  Manila  than  Mo- 
honk  is.  There  has  come  the  idea  that  life  over  there,  with  its 
quick  results  for  effort  expended,  make  instant  needs  seem  the 
most  important  needs.  It  is  hard  to  see  a  forest  wasting,  and 
to  look  for  days  upon  untilled  fields  and  remember  it  is  better  so, 
better  than  to  sell  them  to  the  foreigner,  who  alone  is  ready  now 
to  work  them.  So  it  is  easier  here,  to  forget  the  untilled  fields 
and  untended  forest,  easier  to  resist  the  lure  of  a  prosperity  which 
only  our  principles  prevent,  easier  to  hold  firmly  to  patience  and 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  outcome,  by  the  soul-trying  path  we 
have  promised  to  follow. 

Of  patience  we  have  most  need,  perhaps,  just  now  with  those 
who  thus  seem  to  oppose  us,  and  cry  for  quick  exploitation,  seeing 
good  for  the  Islands  only  in  prosperity  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if 
the  price  for  that  is  compromise  of  the  very  principles  which  are 
supposed  to  be  our  foundation  there.  Prom  present  poverty  and 
even  physical  distress  we  can  expect  a  people  surely  to  emerge  if 
well  led,  but  who  will  free  them  from  industrial  dependence  if  we 
let  that  yoke  slip  on  them  now?  The  garlands  which  suave  and 
even  sincere  men  have  hung  upon  it  should  not  deceive  us.  Bishop 
Brent  tells  us  to  keep  industrialism  in  the  forefront  of  our  thought; 
surely  let  us  do  so,  especially  the  capitalization  of  that  industrialism. 
Perhaps  all  such  opponents  need  is  a  bit  of  the  rest  and  inspiration 
of  Mohonk.    For  us,  of  course,  they  would  prescribe  sojourn  in 
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Manila.  We  may  well  be  patient  with  difference  of  opinion,  when 
difference  of  physical  position  may  be  the  biggest  factor  in  it. 

I  quote  the  keynote  address  at  the  banquet  tendered  Secretary 
Dickinson  in  September  by  the  Manila  Merchants'  Association, — 
"Let  us  win  the  people  back  from  politics,  to  productive  effort  and 
sustained  productive  effort" — which  a  contemporary  newspaper 
translates  into  "Let  us  deceive  the  people  into  thinking  they  are 
working  toward  independence  when  they  are  working  peacefully 
for  American  corporations  who  will  buy  their  rights." 

Twenty  months  ago  your  subject  made  a  speech  about  the 
Philippines.  You  will  pardon  my  quotations  from  it,  for  it  is  by 
means  of  these  I  wish  to  give  you  means  to  judge  whether  some- 
thing strong  enough  is  or  is  not  available  for  keeping  a  Philippine 
Service  Society  in  motion  once  the  machinery  has  been  set  up. 

The  thing  which  most  of  all  justifies  our  work  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  spirit  which  is  in  it;  and  the  spread  of  that  spirit,  the  slow 
real  progress  toward  our  high  ends,  is  not  a  showy  thing.  It  is 
elusive;  ^you  need  to  live  in  its  atmosphere  to  know  it,  and  even 
then  you  cannot  prove  it  to  anyone  else.  The  showy  things  are 
not  half  so  significant  as  is  the  development  of  this  spirit;  it  is  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  between  the  races  that  I  mean,  a  feeling  of 
partnership  in  a  common  task.  I  might  speak  to  you  of  its  inter- 
national significance,  of  its  contribution  to  the  general  friendliness 
of  humanity,* to  the  coming  of  enduring  peace  and  helpfulness 
between  the  nations.  For  our  work  there  has  these  aspects,  and 
I  believe  in  them  sincerely,  yet,  though  I  spoke  of  them  with  all 
power  and  eloquence,  I  think  that  would  not  serve  so  well  toward 
making  the  Philippines  significant  to  you  as  the  glimpse  of  one 
tiny  island  might.  For,  as  affecting  conduct,  the  Philippines 
mean  little  to  most  of  us  until  we  have  really  seen  thfem,  and  felt 
them,  and  perhaps  lived  in  them  for  some  years. 

Not  long  ago  a  famous  editorial  column  made  comment  that  a 
certain  Philippine  disaster  "should  not  concern  us  seriously,  since 
the  houses  burned  were  cheap  things  at  best,  and  the  American 
people,  apart  from  a  few  office-holders,  have  long  since  ceased  to 
take  the  Philippines  seriously  in  any  case." 

But  we  will  take  them  seriously.  If  not,  then  let  us  admit  new 
our  inability  to  bear  this  self -assumed  share  of  the  burden  of 
human  progress.  Let  us  admit  that  as  a  people  we  are  unfit  to  aid 
a  weaker  people,  and  leave  this  missionary  work  to  missionaries. 
As  a  people  we  are  too  busy  in  aiding  ourselves. 

Our  policy  in  the  Philippines  is  a  new  policy — a  thing  unprece- 
dented in  colonial  history.  We  have  claimed  to  come  to  them  in  a 
spirit  of  fraternity.  We  have  never  undertaken  to  assimilate 
them,  as  has  been  charged.  We  are  carrying  forward  there  the 
most  critical  and  significant  experiment,  indeed  the  only  experi- 
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ment,  in  nation-making  which  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  one 
people  with  respect  to  another;  and  we  here,  you  and  I,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  are  partners  in  that  experiment,  responsible  in 
part  for  its  success  or  failure.  And  shall  we  cease  to  take  them 
seriously?  Shall  we  doubt  our  own  sincerity?  That  is  to  doubt, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  best  which  is  in  us  as  a  nation;  it  is  to  doubt 
our  national  capacity  for  helpfulness  to  any  but  ourselves.  It  is 
not  our  aim  to  Americanize  humanity  in  the  Philippines;  we  have 
first  need  to  humanize  America  here  at  home.  The  Philippines 
are  no  place  for  the  weak,  but  I  have  seen  no  stronger  agency  in  the 
humanizing  of  strong  Americans  than  that  service.  The  lasting 
benefits  we  are  to  confer  on  them  may  be  yet  remote  and  dim,but 
the  moral  benefits  they  confer  on  us  axe  present  today  and  real. 
They  have  stirred  one  part  of  a  slumbering  national  conscience; 
they  have  aroused  the  consciousness  of  a  higher  national  service 
of  humanity.    And  shall  we  cease  to  take  them  seriously? 

Are  we  unjust  in  forcing  our  aid  upon  them?  No  more,  I  think, 
than  you  are  unjust  in  keeping  the  children  in  at  school.  But  it  is 
an  aid  which  needs  no  forcing.  Its  welcome  is  warm,  sincere,  and 
ever  increasing,  and  we  might  as  reasonably  leave  our  children  to 
work  out  their  own  education,  as  leave  the  Filipinos  now  to  make 

a  nation  for  themselves. 

*        *        *        *        *        *        *        *        *        *        * 

Surely  the  magnificence  of  these  hills  and  valleys,  the  command- 
ing presence  here  of  the  glory  of  human  life's  environment, — surely 
these  have  thrown  their  strong  reflection  into  the  proceedings 
of  this  Conference  whose  noble  theme  is  the  right  adjustment  of 
human  life  to  this  very  glory  of  environment  which  is  our  common 
heritage,  and  because  I  think  the  spirit  or  attitude  toward  the 
Philippines  I  am  trying  to  analyze  finds  a  basis  in  their  physical 
as  well  as  in  their  moral  and  social  aspects  to  us,— and  because 
there  is  an  inspiring  loveliness  of  Nature  there,  even  as  inspiring 
as  the  bewildering  loveliness  of  this  Mohonk, — because  this  is  so — 
I  read  the  following,  from  the  same  address. 

To  the  newcomer  from  America  there  is  something  strange  and 
different  in  the  very  air  which  hangs  over  the  Philippines.  It  is 
an  air  rich  with  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  life;  its  difference  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  very  real.  In  the  forests,  along  hot  shores, 
on  difficult  trails  in  the  jungle,  you  are  always  conscious  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  even  steals  in  through  your  office  windows.  To 
me  it  stands  out  vividly  as  the  strongest  of  many  strong  impres- 
sions— a  sort  of  flavor  of  the  tropics  which  is  wholly  characteristic. 
It  is  an  air  of  fecundity — an  air  that  comes  in  from  the  warm  tropic 
ocean,  the  mother  of  life,  and  breathes  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
forest  and  from  the  fertile  plains. 
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After  the  rains  there  comes  a  stirring  of  existence  in  the  sea; 
the  very  water  seems  alive;  organic  and  inorganic  seem  to  merge. 
Millions  of  living  cells  are  in  every  phosphorescent  cupful,  and  in 
this  teeming  existence  you  seem  to  see  reenacted  the  very  genera- 
tion of  the  living  substance. 

Our  wintry  north  is,  after  all,  foreign  to  life,  but  there  you  are 
at  the  very  springs  of  it.  Here  life  xs  an  invader  and  ail  living 
things  must  battle  with  the  hostile  elements,  but  there  the  dements 
themselves  conspire  to  make  life  and  to  renew  it  plenteously . 

Perception  of  this  comes  suddenly,  and  with  a  sort  of  shock,  but 
it  persists,  and,  to  a  biologist  at  least,  remains  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  whole  new  environment.  It  came  to  me  one  evening 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  we  approached  Ceylon  from  the  west.  We 
had  had  days  of  barren  desert,  bounding  the  Red  Sea,  and  days  of 
empty  ocean;  then,  all  at  once,  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  palms 
on  the  horizon,  one  lovely  island,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  land  and 
shallow  water  and  the  plankton  of  the  sea  around  us.  It  was  the 
first  real  touch  of  the  tropics.  With  it  there  came  the  sense  of 
something  new  and  foreign,  the  sense  of  life  on  new  terms  with  its 
environment,  as  though  you  had  strayed  into  quite  another  world. 

I  hope  you  have  pardoned  this  biological  digression.  Its  excuse 
is  that  the  aspect  of  Nature  I  have  been  describing  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  significant  physical  property  of  the  Philippines 
to  me,  or  to  anyone  else,  I  think,  however  otherwise  he  may  feel 
about  it  or  express  it.  It  is  this  harmony  between  life  and  its 
environment,  this  softness  and  suavity  of  existence,  which  makes 
the  danger  and  the  lure  of  the  tropics.  It  is  this  which  makes  it 
nearly  always  true  that  ten  years  there  unfits  a  man  to  live  else- 
where. Save  for  the  perils  of  disease,  one  lives  as  easily  as  a  baby 
in  its  cradle.  And  yet,  where  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  takes 
such  light  toll,  what  surplus  of  human  energy  should  be  available 
for  higher  uses!    It  is  this  surplus,  run  to  waste  for  ages,  which  we 

are  beginning  to  turn  into  channels  of  usefulness  and  progress. 

******** 

Then  other  pictures  come  crowding  fast;  none  perhaps  quite  so 
vivid  as  the  first,  but  all  eloquent  to  you  now  of  the  reality,  the 
richness,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Philippines.  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber best  Manila,  a  city  of  many  churches,  along  a  low  shore,  a  long 
new  sea-wall  in  the  harbor,  an  old  and  beautiful  city  wall  beside  the 
Pasig  river.  There  are  ugly  gashes  in  it  here  and  there  which  once 
were  gates,  but  Americans  have  no  time  to  wind  through  narrow, 
medieval  entrances  however  picturesque.  You  remember  the 
bathing  beach  at  sunrise,  and  the  dim  purple  mountains  in  the 
East,  even  then  the  home  of  Oruga  and  Felizardo,  famous  bandits. 
You  remember  the  beach  again  as  it  was  in  the  evenings,  when  your 
arms  in  swimming  left  behind  a  long  opalescent  trail,  a  thing  of 
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fairy  beauty;  the  water  was  phosphorescent  and  each  tiny  splash 
made  a  sheen  of  silver.  You  remember  cool,  fresh  mornings,  the 
breeze  coming  in  from  the  China  Sea  and  carrying  off  in  horizontal 
ribbons  the  smoke  of  the  ships  from  many  lands.  You  were  one 
of  a  long  procession  flying  to  office  behind  your  best  pony;  the 
fleet  ponies,  the  impudent  cocheros,  the  rubber-tired  little  two 
wheeled  carriages,  men  all  in  fresh  white  suits — this  was  always 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  day.  Under  the  spread  of  heathen 
acacias,  over  a  broad  and  shady  drive,  past  the  botanic  garden 
you  went  in  a  great  curve  around  the  walled  city.  A  procession  of 
women  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads  was  always  on  the  way  to 
market.  Prom  them  came  the  delicious  odor  of  cananga  blossoms, 
prized  of  perfumes.  The  great  Government  ice-plant  on  the  river 
and  the  postoffice  beside  it  center  in  the  picture.  By  the  post- 
office  stands  a  tree  of  fire,  violent  reminder  that  you  are  in  a  strange 
land.  Its  scarlet  flowers  are  so  vivid  that  they  almost  shock  the 
eye;  it  seems  decked  out  for  a  holiday; — all  this  is  part  of  your 
picture  of  Manila. 

Other  pictures  come  crowding.  You  remember  the  wide  to- 
bacco fields,  the  hemp,  growing  like  rank  weeds  on  southern  hill- 
sides, going  to  waste  for  lack  of  cutters  in  a  luxuriance  which  defies 
labor  to  keep  pace.  You  hear  again  the  men  and  women  singing 
at  the  rice  planting,  their  bodies  bending  rhythmically  as  they 
thrust  down  the  little  tufts  of  green;  in  the  background  you  see 
again  the  outline  of  Mayon,  most  perfect  of  volcanic  cones,  the 
Fujiyama  of  the  Philippines.  You  remember  the  long  slow  trips 
up  the  Pasig  river  from  Manila,  rafts  of  cocoanuts  slipping  down  to 
tidewater  past  your  launch,  snaky  canoes  poled  swiftly  down 
stream,  thickets  of  poles  in  the  water  where  the  fish  traps  are. 
Again  you  see  the  perfect  grace  of  the  bamboo  fringe  along  the 
river-bank,  and  white  pigeons  flying  through  it;  it  is  like  a  border 
of  huge  green  ostrich  plumes,  nodding  slowly  in  the  breeze.  At 
every  bend  you  see  women  crouching  on  stones  at  the  river's 
brink  and  beating  clothes  on  other  stones.  Presently  you  come 
out  into  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  that  lovely  lake  at  the  head  of  the 
Pasig  which  travellers  have  said  is  like  Como  in  Italy.  You 
remember  climbing  one  of  the  mountains  on  its  shores  and  looking 
out  on  the  tangled  lands  below  you.  Miles  on  miles  of  second 
growth  mark  what  once  were  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  coffee; 
scores  on  scores  of  ruins  marked  what  once  were  prosperous  plan- 
ters' houses.  Where  marvellous  fertility  would  reward  the  hus- 
bandman, you  saw  not  one  cleared  field,  for  you  were  looking  into 
Batangas  Province,  and  General  Bell  "cleaned  up"  Batangas. 

Benguet  comes  back  to  you — Benguet  the  marvel  of  the  Phil- 
ippines—a bit  of  the  Adirondacks  or  Northern  Michigan  dropped 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  tropics.    You  remember  your  own  first 
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visit.  The  road,  perfect  as  a  park  boulevard,  runs  up  a  tortuous 
mountain  gorge,  by  many  bends  and  bridges,  into  the  high  country 
of  the  Igorots. 

Little  caravans  of  lean  dogs  trot  past  you  on  their  way  to  market . 
Cool  tingling  air  rushes  down  from  the  narrow,  cross  ravines. 
Mountains  tower  straight  above  you.  You  are  in  a  sort  of  canyon. 
Coffee  grows  in  little  clearings.  Fronds  of  tree-ferns,  amazingly 
long  and  inexpressibly  graceful,  bow  over  the  roadway.  In  the 
stream  bed,  now  far  below  you,  they  wash  the  gravel  for  gold. 
Finally  come  the  pines.  Like  a  row  of  lonely  sentinels  guarding 
another  land  they  stand  erect  at  the  brow  of  Kias  Hill.  You  come 
breathless  by  a  short  cut  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  8,000  miles 
seem  dropped  behind  you  into  the  valley.  You  are  at  home  again 
among  the  pines  along  our  northern  lake  shores.  That  very  tree 
you  saw  last  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  air  that  stirs 
the  needles  and  makes  you  wish  to  embrace  the  fragrant  earth 
itself,  that  very  air  you  breathed  last  on  Little  Traverse  Bay, 
or  at  Lake  Mohonk.  Banguet  seems  Nature's  pledge  to  the  white 
man  that  he  is  not  quite  unwelcome  here. 

You  remember  too  the  crowds  of  happy  people  at  the  little 
railway  stations  on  the  fiesta  day  when  you  come  home.  These 
fiesta  days  are  frequent,  and  in  clean  Sunday  best  the  country 
people  turn  out  at  dawn  for  long  days  of  play,  days  of  visiting  and 
making  merry  with  their  neighbors. 

And  so  it  all  comes  back  to  you  as  the  recollection  of  a  very 

pleasant  land,  a  land  without  too  much  of  stress  and  strain  and 

hurry,  a  land  of  quiet  nerves  (for  there  nerves  must  be  quiet,  or 

cease  soon  to  throb  at  all)  where  manana  is  quite  as  good  as  today, 

where  the  people  are  happier,  and  perhaps  wiser-in-living,  than  are 

all  the  toiling  crowds  of  our  cities;  a  land  of  out-doors,  and  the 

open  air,  wondrous  in  fertility  and  blessed  with  a  gentle,  skilful 

people;  worthy,  well  worthy,  of  the  best  that  we  can  give. 
*********** 

They  are  beginning  tounderstand  that  we  do  mean  well  by  them; 
that  as  a  people  we  are  not  wilfully  dishonest;  that  there  is  a  basis 
of  sincerity  in  our  claims,  and  that  when  we  do  take  time  to  under- 
stand we  will  overcome  the  opposition  at  home  to  their  just  claims. 
This  understanding  has  been  built  up  by  the  earnest  and  devoted 
work  of  a  few  hundred  obscure  Americans,  most  of  them  school 
teachers,  men  and  women  whose  day's  work  is  to  shape  the  daily 
life  of  the  Filipino  people — and  it  is  just  this  understanding  which 
is  the  most  important  thing  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines,  for 
without  it  all  our  efforts  toward  our  high  ideals  are  vain.  (Are  we 
to  permit  now,  in  the  insistence  for  quick  economic  development, 
a  misguided  destruction  of  what  has  been  so  patiently  built  up?) 
That  understanding  is  more  than  the  education  we  have  liberally 
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conferred  at  their  expense;  more  than  the  splendid  sanitation  we 
have  brought  to  them;  more  than  all  the  roads  and  bridges  and 
harbors  we  have  built,  and  the  courts  of  justice  we  have  established ; 
more  than  the  resources  we  have  thus  far  conserved  for  them  and 
all  the  bits  of  ground  to  which  we  are  giving  them  (and  to  large 
American  interests  too,  I  wonder?)  incontestable  titles;  it  is  more 
than  all  that  elaborate  and  too  expensive  machinery  of  civilization 
we  have  set  going,  with  their  money;  for  without  this  understanding 
all  these  things  would  be  to  them  but  further  evidences  of  our 
intention  to  hold  them  tributary,  shackles  by  which  they  are  more 
firmly  bound.  But,  instead,  they  have  begun  to  look  forward  in 
confidence  to  a  day  of  Filipino  nationality;  they  have  begun  to 
regard  us  not  as  enemies,  but  as  brothers.  Sullen  acquiescence 
has  almost  disappeared.  An  enthusiasm  for  their  own  affairs  and 
our  plans  for  them  has  come  into  its  place.  Evidences  of  personal 
sacrifice  for  the  general  good  are  not  infrequent.  What  better 
evidence  is  there  of  capacity  for  self-government?  They  have 
begun  to  see  a  vision.  In  the  generation  now  in  the  little  barrio 
schools  they  see  the  citizens  of  a  modern  nation;  they  have  a 
vision  of  the  recent  history  of  Japan  repeated;  a  vision  of  that 
long  deferred  independence,  which  they  themselves  may  not  live 
to  see,  realized  in  their  children.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  sentiment 
you  hear  most  about,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is  the  sentiment  of  most 
significance,  and  a  sentiment  of  persistent  growth. 

Finally  then,  I  believe  it  to  be  this  work  of  the  teacher,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  has  established  a  new  relationship  between 
the  races,  a  thing  far  more  important  than  any  tangible  results. 
It  has  been  called  by  a  French  critic  the  "substitution  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  partnership  for  that  of  domination."  You  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippines feeling  in  your  heart  of  hearts  a  little  joy  in  being  one  of  the 
dominant  race;  here  are  eight  millions  of  people  to  serve  you; 
you  enter  the  service,  and  presently  that  feeling  slips  from  you  like 
a  garment.  It  becomes  a  partnership  in  social  progress  that  you 
fed  instead,  and  to  contribute  to  that  progress  becomes  the  work 
in  which  you  take  most  pride. 

Herein  is  such  advance  in  the  intercourse  of  races  as  the  world  t 
needs  most;  herein  is  a  realization  of  that  sense  of  community 
with  one's  own  kind  which  is  the  keynote  of  modern  social  progress. 
The  successful  establishment  of  this  principle  of  partnership  in  the 
Philippines  will  set  the  achievements  of  the  firet  American  civil 
governor  beside  the  greatest  achievements  of  any  administrator 
of  foreign  colonies;  for  he,  our  President,  is  (or  was?)  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  that  principle. 

Such  international  and  interracial  fellowship  is  like  some  rich 
mine  of  social  progress  whose  surface  has  just  been  scratched. 
We  have  had  yet  but  hints  of  its  tremendous  possibilities,  but  we 
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are  in  the  Philippines  to  work  that  mine.  We  are  not  there  to 
serve  America  triumphant  among  nations,  but  to  serve  humanity 
triumphant  over  the  shackles  of  greed  and  self  and  ignorance. 
The  ttustradoes,  those  few  thousand  educated  Filipinos  of  means, 
need  no  help  from  us.  They  may  clamor  for  independence  because 
they  see  in  it  a  means  to  gain;  but  out  there  in  the  rice-paddies, 
plodding  with  his  carabao,  is  the  barefooted  too  who  knows  not 
yet  what  this  independence  means.  The  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious peasant,  stripping  hemp  in  the  hills  of  Cebu  and  Samar, 
working  in  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Luzon,  and  in  the  sugar 
fields  of  Negros,  it  is  he  who  is  the  Filipino  people;  it  is  from  him 
and  his  kind  must  come  that  necessary  middle  class;  it  is  he  whose 
children,  now  in  school,  are  the  hope  of  Filipino  nationality. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  that  nationality.  Its  attainment  is  a 
long  task,  calling  for  infinite  patience  and  self-control,  calling  for 
the  spread  throughout  our  service  there  of  the  spirit  most  often 
found  in  the  schoolmaster,  calling  for  conservation  for  the  Filipino 
of  all  his  social,  political,  economic  rights,  calling  for  your  own 
constant  participation  as  well  as  your  interest  and  your  active 
assistance  as  well  as  your  academic  arguments.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  will  be  about  five  minutes  available 
for  discussion. 

Commodore  George  L.  Dyer:  After  this  very  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Philippines  and  the  life  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
very  daring  to  attempt  to  say  even  a  word;  but  it  is  so  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  my  feelings  and  sympathies  that  I  felt  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  keep  my  seat,  having  had  the  opportunities 
I  have  had  for  observing  the  operations  of  the  American  adminis- 
tration in  the  Philippines.  I  was  there  for  sometime  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  took  a  passionate  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican administration  there,  and  to  me  it  is  a  perfectly  wonderful 
thing, — what  our  people  have  done  in  those  islands. 

There  is  one  t^ing  I  would  like  to  speak  of  which  perhaps  does 
not  come  fully  under  the  observation  of  the  people  in  general  who 
are  interested  in  the  Philippines — that  is,  the  development  of  the 
Philippine  Weather  Service.  It  is  an  extraordinary  bureau  and 
the  good  that  it  does  to  the  poor  fellows  who  are  navigating  those 
intricate  channels  through  the  Philippines  and  the  seas  off  the 
coast  of  China  cannot  be  expressed,  so  great  is  the  benefit  they 
receive  from  it.  Happily  at  my  post  at  Guam,  which  is  1,500  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines,  I  was  enabled  to  help  the  Director  of  the 
Philippine  Weather  Bureau  to  establish  the  outpost  of  that  Bureau 
on  the  Island  of  Guam.  Through  the  establishment  of  that  station 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Manila  is  able  to  give  from  two' and  one- 
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half  to  three  days '  earlier  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  hurricanes  and 
this  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  President  Taft,  among  his 
many  wise  provisions,  saw  this  bureau  would  be  a  wise  thing  and 
gave  plenty  of  money  for  its  establishment.  It  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  entire  East  and  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
the  American  administration  has  conferred  upon  the  Philippines, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this — probably  thousands  and  thousands 
of  lives,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  dollars,  are  saved  every  year 
throughout  the  whole  East  by  theadviceof  the  Philippine  Weather 
Bureau,  which  are  spread  broadcast  through  the  medium  of  the 
cable.    (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman:  It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Business  Committee  this  afternoon  that  the  Chair  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  bill  before  Congress  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  territorial  government  of  Alaska,  in  so  far  as  that  measure 
affects  the  system  of  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

At  the  present  time,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  twenty-five 
years,  the  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  is  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Beveridge  Bill,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  territory,  proposes 
to  place  all  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  the  territory  under  the 
territorial  government,  including  the  education  of  the  natives  and 
the  industrial -training  that  is  based  upon  the  reindeer  industry. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  this  conference  to  pass  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  whether  that  change  is  desirable,  and  in  fact  I 
think  it  is  a  two-sided  question.  The  education  of -the  Indians 
has,  so  far  as  I  recall,  never  yet  been  placed  under  a  territorial 
government  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  in  Alaska  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  there  are 
not  ordinarily  in  tribal  relations,  but  live  in  isolated,  separated 
villages.  So  that  question  is  not  put  before  the  Conference.  I 
would  merely  suggest  to  the  Conference  this  view,  to  which  I  think 
all  would  agree,  irrespective  of  any  question  as  to  form  of  or- 
ganization, namely,  that  any  reorganization  of  that  territory 
which  should  be  made  should  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
education  of  the  natives  on  as  generous  and  effective  a  scale  as 
that  which  has  prevailed  hitherto, — at  least  as  generous  and  effec- 
tive as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  in  operation.  And  that  I 
think  is  all  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  this  time  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smiley:  You  have  made  a  very  clear  presentation  of  this 
matter.  May  I  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  action? 

The  Chairman:    If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  referred. 

We  are  to  continue  this  evening  the  discussion  of  Philippine 
questions,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening  the  Hon.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  RAPID  EXECUTION  OF 
OUR  PHILIPPINE  POLICY 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  MORGAN  SHUSTER 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  Philippines  are  not  very  much  in 
the  public  eye  at  present.  They  were  made  something  of  an  issue 
in  the  last  two  national  campaigns,  and  were  settled  at  least  for  a 
time.  I  hope  sincerely,  for  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  as  well  as 
our  own,  that  their  short  career  as  a  political  football  has  come 
to  an  end.  Unfortunately,  even  as  to  questions  right  at  our 
doors,  partisan  heat  in  a  political  struggle  does  not  always  tend 
to  clarify  the  situation,  and  where  the  bone  of  contention  is  as 
far  away  and  as  little  understood  as  are  the  real  facts  of  our 
control  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  result  is  apt  to  be  lamentable. 
It  seems  to  me  peculiarly  desirable,  therefore,  that  non-partisan 
bodies, — such  as  I  understand  this  distinguished  gathering  to  be, — 
should  devote  their  time  and  serious  attention  to  calm  and  dis- 
passionate discussions  of  such  topics  as  are  here  treated,  by  persons 
who  at  least  have  had  something  more  than  average  opportunities 
for  learning  the  truth  about  the  points  in  issue. 

As  I  am  known  personally  to  but  few  of  those  present  I  will 
state  that  I  passed  nearly  eight  years  in  the  Philippines,  five  of 
them  as  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Islands  and  the  remainder 
as  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  I  was  at  a  not  unimpressionable  age,  and  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  during  my  service  there  I  formed  some  rather 
positive  opinions  on  most  of  the  burning  issues  with  which  you  arp 
doubtless  familiar. 

.  I  shall  confine  myself  this  evening,  however,  to  the  discussion 
of  one  phase  of  the  question,  which  I  think  has  not  received  quite 
so  much  attention  as  many  others.  The  larger  policies  of  whether 
we  ought  ever  to  have  taken  the  Islands,  whether  they  are  a  white 
elephant,  whether  they  should  ever  be  granted  independence,  and 
if  so,  when,  have  been  threshed  over  in  and  out  of  politics,  both 
here  and  over  there,  by  Americans,  Filipinos  and  foreigners,  and 
as  there  are  at  least  three  entirely  distinct  view-points  of  all  these 
subjects,  there  has  naturally  not  been  any  great  harmony  in  the 
views. 

But  to  be  trite,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  lawfully  there  as  a 
nation,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  we  will  be  there  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  I  wish  to  consider  therefore  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  our  accomplishing  what  we  have 
manifestly  set  out  to  do,  and  even  pledged  our  good  faith  as  a 
great  nation  to  perform. 

There  are  two  things  necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  any  enterprise,  large  or  small, — first,  to  know  definitely  what 
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we  want  to  do,  and  second,  to  know  how  to  do  it.  I  have  assumed, 
for  present  purposes,  that  the  American  people  know  what  they 
want  to  do  with  the  Filipinos  and  with  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  have  set  out  to  raise  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual 
standards  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  people,  to  instill  into 
them  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  methods,  to  dignify  honest  toil,  to 
create  in  them  a  national  spirit,  to  give  them  a  common  language, 
and  to  teach  them,  by  practical,  but  gradual  experience,  to  be  at 
some  future  day  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny  as  a  people. 
Our  highest  executive  authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
seem  to  agree  that  at  least  two  generations,  or  let  us  say  fifty 
years,  will  be  necessary  to  secure,  substantially,  these  results.  We 
are  therefore  setting  out  as  a  nation,  on  a  fifty-year  "job,"  which 
will  take  six  times  as  long  as,  and  is  several  times  bigger  than,  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  However,  we  have  so  many  big 
and  important  things  on  hand  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
that  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  expect  that  our  people  will,  as  a  whole, 
devote  the  care  and  serious  attention  to  the  Philippine  problem 
that  it  merits.  We  adopt  an  attitude  something  like  that  of  the 
highly-paid  carpenter  who  has  no  time  to  pick  up  the  nails  which 
he  drops. 

But  whether  we  choose  to  face  them  now  or  not,  there  are  some 
very  serious  difficulties  about  our  leap  into  the  colonial  sea,  in 
so  far  as  pertains  to  the  Philippines,  and  as  time  passes  they  will 
become  more  and  more  pressing  and  patent  to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  of  course  operate  through  American 
agents  in  bringing  about  this  vast  regeneration  of  a  race;  and 
that  brings  us  to  the  first  great  handicap, — the  lack  of  experienced 
colonial  administrators.  Not  a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  con- 
sider that  before  we  got  the  Philippines  we  never  had  anything  like 
a  colony,  unless  the  minor  experience  with  Hawaii  be  so  classed. 
And  when  I  say  that  we  lack  experienced  colonial  administrators 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  past  ten  years  have  not  developed 
a  number  of  very  competent  officials  who  are  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ed with  the  entire  Philippine  problem,  but  I  mean  that  we  are 
starting  where  England  started  in  India  in  1853, — not  where  she 
stands  today,  with  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  and  thor- 
oughly trained  body  of  across-sea  administrators  in  the  world. 
And  note,  please,  that  this  statement  involves  no  approval  of  her 
colonial  policies  themselves,  but  merely  of  the  fitness,  long  training 
and  special  education  of  the  men  upon  whom  she  calls  to  execute 
those  policies  and  as  far  as  possible  harmonize  them  with  the 
conditions  which  they  have  to  confront. 

Our  senior  administrator  in  the  Philippines  first  saw  the  Islands 
in  1904,  about  six  years  ago,  and  of  the  five  Americans  who  com- 
posed the  original  Philippine  Commission  but  one  remains  in  the 
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service  today.  We  have  had  five  governors  general  since  July  1, 
1901, — a  period  of  less  than  nine  years.  That  makes  the  average 
term  of  office  less  than  two  years.  Further  comment  seems  un- 
necessary. I  am  aware  of  a  more  or  less  prevailing  impression 
that  a  "Common  sense  American/'  especially  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  can 
pull  off  his  coat  and  jump  into  most  any  public  position  and  know 
all  about  it  in  a  week  or  so, — indeed  our  government  is  more  or  less 
based  on  that  theory, — but  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that 
even  a  lawyer  will  find  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  do  not 
work  when  applied  to  the  Filipino, — and,  in  fact,  to  all  oriental 
races.  Experience  in  this  country  does  not  fit  one,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  to  deal  with  the  novel  problems  which  are  constantly 
arising  there.  If  we  are  going  to  enter  seriously  for  this  long  race, 
we  must  establish  a  training-table  and  take  it  seriously,  and  that 
means  to  create,  by  law,  a  colonial  civil  service  along  the  perma- 
nent and  liberal  lines  of  the  British  civil  service  in  India.  And  in 
considering  England's  business  methods,  we  might  go  further  and 
take  the  hint  from  her  colonial  department  and  secretary.  Cer- 
tainly our  colonial  possessions  are  large  and  important  enough 
today  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  permanent  department  of  the 
Government,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at  its  head,  to  manage  them. 
Up  to  the  present  our  Philippine  and  Porto  Rican  business,  and 
our  temporary  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs,  have  been  handled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  created  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  War  Department,  and  I  mean  not  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  that  distinguished  Insular  expert,  Gen- 
eral Edwards ,  nor  upon  those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War,  when  I  say  that  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  task 
justify  the  entire  attention  of  a  cabinet  officer,  who,  in  turn,  could 
properly  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  furtherance  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Insular  policies.  The  additional  cost  of  such  a  de- 
partment would  not  be  heavy,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  in  part 
sustained  by  a  pro  rata  contribution  from  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico.  Certainly  the  benefits  which  they  would  receive 
would  far  outweigh  the  small  additional  expenditure. 

The  second  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  keeping  the 
Philippines  out  of  party  politics.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  worst  of  this  evil  is  over,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 
Politics  are  apt  to  be  uncertain. 

The  injection  of  the  question  of  immediate  independence  for 
the  Filipinos  through  campaign  literature  and  speeches  every  four 
years  does  not  conduce  to  peace  and  tranquillity  among  a  people 
who  are  naturally  emotional  and  highly-strung,  and  have  their 
fair  proportion  of  demagogues  of  "opportunist"  leanings.  Then  too 
the  local  political  "doctor"  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  suffi- 
icent  excitement  to  keep  the  Philippine  officials  from  dying  of  ennui. 
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The  third  difficulty  which  I  shall  mention  is  a  part  of  us.  I 
had  occasion  to  say  in  another  address  on  the  Philippines  that 
there  is  a  twofold  education  going  on  in  the  Islands.  We  are 
giving  the  Filipinos  a  western,  modern  scholastic  and  political 
education,  and  they,  in  turn,  are  permitting  us  to  learn  something 
of  the  art  of  governing  a  Malayan  people,  of  the  science  of  tropico 
— oriental  colonial  administration, — and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  almost  as  much  to  be  learned  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  We  Americans  are  a  successful  people,  as  nations  go,  and 
have  become  so  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  feel  not  a  little  confidence  in  our  ability  to  solve,  off- 
hand, any  problem,  however  new  and  unfamiliar.  But  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  our  preconceived  theories  of  how  to  govern  a 
Malayan  people  are  just  as  human  as  were  those  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  got  up  the  first  army  ration  for  soldiers  in  the 
tropics,  and  nothing  but  hard  practical  experience  will  correct 
them. 

For  example,  our  Philippine  government  has  developed  a  very 
marked  tendency  for  an  extravagant  and  complicated  system  of 
bureaus  and  offices,  and  for  taking  up  a  number  of  lines  of  govern- 
mental activity  which,  while  they  would  doubtless  be  highly  com- 
mendable and  proper  for  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  like  our  own, 
are  far  too  expensive  at  this  time  to  be  supported  by  taxing  the 
Filipinos.  This  feature  of  our  government  there  has  been  the 
cause  of  no  little  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  even  our  most  loyal 
Filipino  adherents,  and  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism 
wherever  the  facts  are  fully  known.  The  money  which  has  been 
and  is  being  spent  for  several  branches  of  work  of  this  nature  could 
well  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  roads  or  schools,  even  if  it  were 
not  considered  necessary  to  reduce  taxation.  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  scale  upon  which  a  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  its  manifold  operations,  but  we  have 
not  yet  realized  apparently  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  people  who 
are  poor  in  a  sense  that  the  average  American  is  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend.  I  think  I  know  what  our  usual  idea  of  poverty  is, 
but  I  assure  you  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  situation  of  the  average 
Filipino  "hombre"  of  the  p4di  fields.  f 

Another  most  serious  handicap  under  which  we  labor  and  must 
continue  to  labor  is  the  constant  invitation  to  the  Filipinos  to 
criticise  us,  resulting  from  our  having  adopted  the  "holier  than 
thou"  attitude, — not  only  individually,  but  as  a  government. 
Thus,  we  have  constantly  preached  to  the  Filipinos  about  the 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  Spanish  officials  from  whom  we  rescued 
them,  and  about  the  chaos  and  dishonesty  which  would  result  if 
we  should  turn  the  government  over  to  them,  the  Filipinos.  We, 
in  other  words,  are  the  honest  people,  divinely  commissioned  to 
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look  after  their  finances.  Yet  in  the  first  few  years  of  our  civil 
government  there  so  many  American  officials  were  guilty  of  defal- 
cation and  embezzlement  that  the  matter  became  a  serious  topic 
for  discussion  and  semi-official  apology,  and  the  exaggerated 
moral  effect  on  the  Filipinos  will  not  be  lived  down  for  many  years. 

Then,  too  a  number  of  very  intelligent  Filipinos  have  been  in 
this  country  and  have  observed  at  close  range  the  practical  work- 
ings of  our  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments,  and  to  say 
that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  freedom 
from  corruption  of  our  state  legislatures  and  municipal  officials, 
and  with  the  elimination  of  what  is  euphoniously  termed  "practi- 
cal politics"  would  hardly  be  truthful. 

In  view  of  all  this,  when  I  have  been  asked  "whether  the  Filipino 
is  honest,"  I  have  thought  it  well  to  respond  that  I  had  never 
found  honesty  to  be  a  question  of  geography,  climate  or  race. 

Along  these  same  lines  of  the  Filipino's  opinion  of  us,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  at  the  very  outset  of  our  relations,  they  re- 
ceived, rightly  or  wrongly,  the  impression  that  our  highest  repre- 
sentative on  the  ground  had  agreed  with  General  Agtunaldo  that 
they  should  have  their  independence.  At  that  time  they  had 
very  little  respect  for  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  army,  but  great 
faith  in  our  noble  and  altruistic  designs;  at  present,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  some  reversal  of  opinion  on  each  score  has  taken 
place. 

I  had  a  very  well-educated  Filipino  gentleman  ask  me  once 
whether  we  Americans  were  a  truly  sincere  people ;  I  of  course  said 
yes.  He  then  asked  me  why  we  had  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence read  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  Filipinos  at  our  celebra- 
tions each  Fourth  of  July.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  my  some- 
what lengthy  explanations  to  him;  there  is,  of  course,  an  answer 
to  his  question. 

And  this  very  reference  brings  up  the  difficulty  of  any  govern- 
ment maintaining  its  dignity  and  sovereignty  under  a  code  of  laws 
or  principles  which  permit  of  direct,  open  public  attack  upon  that 
sovereignty  itself.  Certainly  so  long  as  we  claim  to  exercise 
sovereign  powers  in  those  Islands,  we  should  not  permit  either 
insult  or  disrespect  for  any  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  that 
sovereignty.  To  do  so  is  but  a  confession  either  of  the  injustice 
of  our  being  there  or  of  our  weakness  in  upholding  that  which  we 
affirm  to  be  right. 

Passing  for  a  moment,  to  some  of  the  purely  physical  obstacles, 
to  the  carrying  out  of  our  announced  policies  of  uplifting  morally, 
intellectually  and  materially,  the  Filipino,  let  me  say  that  one 
cannot  possibly  realize  the  extent  of  the  handicap  without  actually 
witnessing  it.  I  have  seen  typhoons  which  blow  down  scores  of 
houses,  level  whole  fields  of  hemp  and  entire  groves  of  cocoanut 
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trees  and  destroy  the  growing  rice,  thus  wiping  out  the  support  and 
food  supply  of  thousands  of  poor  people.  Droughts,  nearly  every 
year,  in  some  province  or  provinces,  produce  similar  results. 
Torrential  rains  and  the  ensuing  floods  almost  annually  wipe  out 
whole  river  towns,  ruin  crops,  carry  away  bridges  and  obliterate 
the  best  constructed  roads.  Rinderpest  decimates  the  "carabao" 
— that  factotum  of  the  average  Filipino.  At  times  enormous 
swarms  of  locusts  devour  growing  crops  in  a  night,  and  fires,  owing 
to  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  nipa  houses,  frequently 
sweep  an  entire  village.  This  sounds  pretty  bad,  I  know;  all 
calamities  of  nature  do.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  exaggerat- 
ed. The  climate  and  the  topography  of  the  Islands  are  also 
something  of  a  handicap;  something  below  normal,  requiring  a 
special  effort  to  overcome. 

And  in  connection  with  the  natural  languor  produced  in  for- 
eigners by  a  warm  and  comparatively  changeless  climate,  I  must 
not  overlook  the  peculiar  effect  of  life  in  the  Philippines  on  the 
temperament  and  view-point  of  the  average  foreigner, — let  us  say, 
American,  who  dwells  there  for  several  years  or  more.  It  is  his 
decided  tendency  to  become,  individually,  an  "imperialist." 
Why  this  should  be  so,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  of  the  fact  I 
am  very  certain.  Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  sharing  in  the  govern- 
ment of  what  is  deemed  an  inferior  race,  and  of  belonging  to  the 
few  thousands  of  white  skins  among  millions  of  brown  ones.  Or 
it  may  be  that  blood  begets  the  taste  for  blood,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  equality  for  all  mankind  which  so  adorns  a 
candidate  for  nomination  at  a  county  primary  finds  no  lodging- 
place  'neaththehat  of  that  man  when  called  to  direct  the  destinies 
of  many  thousands  of  obsequious  and  long-suffering  'little  brown 
brothers."  At  all  events,  we  must  guard  against  permitting  our 
officials  to  view  their  career  in  the  Islands  as  a  mere  holiday 
spectacle,  or  a  mere  stage  on  which  petty  princes  may  strut  and 
roar  only  as  real  kings  can  do  in  the  larger  theatre  of  our  country. 
One  can  see  government  there  in  embryo  and  in  the  making.  Let 
us,  then,  see  no  embryonic  dictators,  however  agreeable  the  rfile 
to  those  who  may  be  temporarily  performing  it. 

I  have  sought  to  point  out,  though  in  no  harsh  or  carping  spirit,, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  some  of  our  difficulties  in  uplifting  the 
Filipinos.  My  remarks  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  add  that  we 
seem  to  have  realized  the  necessity  of  the  firm  and  permanent 
planting  of  certain  cardinal  principles,  to  which  general  assent  has 
apparently  been  given.  Such  are  the  doctrine  of  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
(though  there  is  still  some  room  for  improvement),  of  free  public 
schools,  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  wherever  suffrage  is  granted, 
and  of  the  construction  of  permanent  highways  and  public  build- 
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ings.  A  difficult  subject  still  at  its  inception  is  the  treatment 
which  is  to  be  afforded  investors  who  desire  to  exploit  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  Islands,  and  to  secure  that  difficult 
middle  course  which  shall  assure  capital  a  fair  return  and  yet 
maintain  a  proper  control  and  limitation  of  abnormal  or  excessive 
profits. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Filipino  people 
and  in  the  great  work  which  we  have  set  out  to  do  there.  If  I 
have  appeared  to  criticize,  it  is  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful, 
to  add  my  mite  to  the  sum  of  experience  which  we  are  gradually 
accumulating  along  these  lines.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  that  confidence  and  trust  will  exist  between  the  two  peoples 
which  will  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  our  policies  and  put  the  possi- 
bility of  failure  permanently  outside  the  question.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  second  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Mr. 
John  S.  Hokd,  President  of  the  Spanish-Filipino  Bank  of  Manila, 
who  until  recently  has  been  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the 
Philippines. 

SHELL  OR  SUBSTANCE  OF  FREE  TRADE— WHICH? 

ADDRESS  OF  MK.  JOHN  S.  HOW) 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  War  told  the  Filipino 
people  at  the  town  of  Atimonan,  Province  of  Tayabas: — "America 
does  not  want  to  draw  anything  away  from  the  Philippines  except 
what  may  come  by  just  and  legitimate  commerce,  based  upon  con- 
ditions that  are  fair  to  your  people." 

And  the  warm-hearted  Filipinos,  recognizing  the  true  American 
ring  to  this  utterance,  cheered  Mr.  Dickinson  to  the  echo.  Mr. 
Dickinson's  utterance  had  reference  to  the  new  trade  relations 
between  the  two  peoples  and  to  the  problems  arising  therefrom. 
The  Filipinos  so  understood  him  and  cheered  him.  Yet  only  last 
year  the  Lower  House  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  and  the  Phil- 
ippine representatives  in  Congress  at  Washington  unanimously 
opposed  the  new  trade  relations — that  reciprocal  free  trade  which 
now  obtains  between  the  two  countries.  What  is  the  explanation 
for  this  seeming  paradox?  Has  one  short  year  sufficed  to  convert 
the  Filipino  people  into  believers  in  free  trade? 

The  answer  is  not  so  simple.  The  Filipinos  still  fear  the  incor- 
poration of  their  industrial  and  commercial  life  with  that  of 
America  to  the  same  degree  that  they  have  always  feared  it.  The 
Filipinos  cheered  the  Secretary  of  War  because  they  believed  that 
he  spoke  from  the  heart  and  but  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  in  whose  good  faith  the  Filipinos 
repose  absolute  confidence.    They  cheered  him  as  they  have 
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repeatedly  cheered  President  Taft  when  he,  as  Governor  General 
and  as  Secretary  of  War,  enunciated  a  similar  policy.  They 
cheered  him  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  never  tire  of  quoting 
the  noble  utterances  of  President  McKinley.  But  much  as  they 
admire  the  principle  they  very  much  fear  that  the  actual  practice 
will  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard.  And  they  base  their 
fear  on  the  experience  of  the  American  people  themselves  here  at 
home. 

It  has  been  mv  good  fortune  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  prominent  Filipinos  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.  Some  of  you  here  present,  and  who  have  had  similar 
favorable  opportunity  for  observation,  will  know  that  I  but  state  a 
well-known  fact  when  I  say  that  the  Filipino  who  has  read  at  all  is 
usually  well  read.  They  have  followed  closely  the  economic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade.  They  are  close 
observers  and  logical  reasoners.  They  see  industrial  evils  un- 
controlled here  at  home,  by  a  sovereign  people  boasting  of  their 
might,  and  they  fear  that  a  branch  of  that  evil  transported  to  a 
spot  as  far  away  from  the  seat  of  power  as  one  can  get  on  this 
globe,  without  turning  back  again,  will  there  flourish  unhindered. 
Just  so  long  as  a  small  minority  of  the  American  people  here  at 
home  are  willing  and  able  to  artificially  cheapen  or  enhance  the 
market  value  of  tropical  products — as  may  from  time  to  time  suit 
their  selfish  aims — just  so  long  will  there  be  indepcndistas  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Filipinos  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  actual  practices  of  the  minority. 

The  Filipinos,  under  American  tutelage,  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  not  only  will  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
fair  division  of  the  product  of  their  labor  but  also  where  they  are 
actually  unable  to  get  along  with  less.  Because  America  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living  for  even  the  humblest  laborer  in 
those  islands,  is  proud  of  its  accomplishment  and  does  not  propose 
to  change  its  policy  in  that  respect.  But  the  Filipino  to  live  bet- 
ter must  earn  more  than  he  did  under  the  Spanish  regime.  His 
ambitions  have  now  been  stirred  and  he  will  not  willingly  relin- 
quish a  single  one  of  his  new  American-inspired  ideals.  He  clings 
to  the  dreams  of  his  fathers  which  to  him  have  taken  and  are  taking 
on  the  substance  of  everyday  existence.  And  the  American 
government  through  wise  legislation  and  his  American  well- 
wishers  through  precept  and  example  have  demonstrated  that 
they  would  not  that  the  Filipino  should  think,  or  feel  or  act 
otherwise. 

But — and  here  comes  the  rub — of  what  permanent  value  will 
better  food,  housing  and  clothing,  of  what  avail  more  schools  and 
better  sanitation  if  the  financial  betterment  of  the  wage  earner  is 
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not  made  an  integral  part  to  this  general  scene  shifting?  It  seems 
like  playing  with  figures,  like  inviting  disaster,  like  riding  to  a  fall*. 
The  view-point  of  the  Filipino  is  quite  intelligible  to  anyone  witt 
even  the  most  rudimentary  development  of  the  organ  of  fair  play: 

"Spain  also  held  us  in  commercial  subjection,"  they  may  truth- 
fully say,  "for  two  centuries.  But  we  missed  nothing  then  because 
we  knew  no  better.  Then  our  needs  were  few.  We  lived  the 
simple  life.  Now  you  have  created  new  necessities.  Well, 
satisfy  them  or  make  the  opportunity  for  us  to  satisfy  them. 
Give  us  the  substance  of  that  touch  vaunted  free  entry  of  our 
products  into  the  American  market.  Not  the  mere  shell.  Not 
a  mere  law  on  your  statute  books  which  fails  of  fruition  because 
under  the  present  scheme  of  things  it  is  possible  by  artificially 
cheapening  our  products  to  cheajpen  our  labor  in  field  and  factory 
until  we  are  reduced  again  to  the  basis  of  that  cheap  Asiatic  labor 
against  which  your  leading  statesmen  have  times  without  number 
solemnly  promised  to  protect  your  own  workmen.  In  allowing  u$ 
to  be  cheated  you  also  allow  the  vast  majority  of  your  own  people 
to  be  cheated  with  no  beneficiaries  to  the  transaction  except  a  f  etf 
selfish  interests.  To  the  same  extent  that  we  sell  in  your  market 
will  we  also  buy  there  the  commodities  necessary  to  satisfy  our  new 
conditions  of  living.  If  the  per  capita  circulation  of  money  in  a 
country  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  national  wealth  then  we 
are,  with  two  minor  exceptions,  the  very  poorest  people  on  thte 
face  of  the  earth.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  buy  your  products  in 
such  measure  as  your  manufacturers  and  producers  were  led  to 
anticipate  when  you  promised  them  a  market  here  under  reciprocal 
free  trade.  How  soon  we  may  be  able  to  reach  that  measure  will 
depend  on  how  soon  our  products  are  allowed  to  be  sold  in  your 
market  at  the  price  to  which  their  intrinsic  merit  entitles  them.,' 

Now  many  of  us  have  never  believed  that  the  Filipino's  gloomy 
perspective  was  justified.  We  believed  that  reciprocal  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  meant  prosperity— 
and  that  the  Porto  Rican  experience  during  the  last  nine  years 
would  be  repeated  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  We  still  believe  so — 
but  we  would  like  to  see  the  Filipinos  avoid  the  mistakes  which  the 
Porto  Ricans  made  during  the  first  few  years  of  free  entry  of  their 
products  into  this  country.  In  this  effort  the  .members  of  this 
conference  can  be  of  material  assistance.  This  conference  can, 
I  believe,  properly  take  a  leading  part  in  this  movement  in  this 
country.  I  have  rfead  your  splendid  platform  and  the  proceedings 
of  your  last  year's  meeting.  If  directed  into  practical  channels 
your  work  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  eight  million  people 
twelve  thousand  miles  away  and  to  all  of  your  manufacturing  and 
producing  interests  here  at  home.  Your  valuable  and  timely 
information  and  advice  to  the  Washington  administration  will  be 
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appreciated.  Your  active  participation  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  will  command  the  respect  of  both  friends  and  foes  of  the 
Filipinos.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  situation  of 
much  futile  independence  talk  in  the  Philippines  and  the  equally 
useless  political  bias  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  every 
discussion  of  this  matter  here  at  home. 

Events  are  already  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  Philippine 
provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law.  I  shall  cite  one 
instance  as  proof  out  there  and  one  here.  Philippine  sugar — 
though  not  yet  quite  at  parity  in  this  market— has,  nevertheless, 
just  about  doubled  in  value  to  the  Filipino.  In  the  sugar  sections 
he  is  prosperous  and  wants  the  tariff  bars  still  further  raised  so 
that  there  may  be  no  limitation  to  the  amount  of  sugar  he  may 
enter  free  into  this  country.  Some  of  the  sugar  planters  memor- 
ialised the  Secretary  of  War  to  that  effect  only  last  month.  Over 
here  a  number  of  our  prominent  men  have  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months  come  to  the  defence  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Law.  From  what  I  have  observed  since  my  return  here  a  few 
weeks  since  these  gentlemen  in  their  published  interviews  have 
invariably  pointed  to  the  Philippine  provisions  of  that  law  as 
being  amongst  its  good  points.  Yet  when  this  law  was  under 
discussion  last  year  some  of  these  very  men  were  very  much  oppos- 
ed to  its  Philippine  provisions  and  when  forced  to  back-track  did 
so  with  bad  grace.  Now  they  believe  those  provisions  to  have 
been  both  wise  and  just.  All  of  which  carries  the  comforting 
assurance  that  virtue,  even  though  enforced,  is  its  own  best 
reward. 

The  tobacco  business  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  another  one 
of  their  big  industries  out  there,  inferior  in  value  only  to  the  hemp 
and  the  sugar  industries.  I  wish  that  I  could  give  you  as  favor- 
able a  report  regarding  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industry  as  I  have 
been  able  to  do  regarding  the  sugar  industry.  But  I  cannot. 
The  cigar  exports  to  this  country  took  a  sudden  spurt  for  a  few 
months  and  then  as  suddenly  died,  with  everybody  blaming  every- 
body else  for  the  demise.  And  some  of  the  manufacturers  out 
there  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much  whether  it  comes  to  life  or  not 
under  the  conditions  that  have  so  far  blighted  its  brief  existence. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mapila  last  week  stating  that  one  of  the 
largest  cigar  manufacturers  out  there  had  refused  to  fill  an  order 
for  a  half  a  million  cigars  sent  him  by  one  of  the  organized  tobacco 
concerns  in  this  country.  The  belief  is  general  out  there  and  fairly 
common  in  this  country  that  the  price  of  Philippine  cigars  has 
been  artificially  cheapened  in  this  market  by  methods  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Philippine  cigar  has  been  used  as  a  football  by  the  rival  tobacco 
interests  in  this  country,  each  trying  to  kick  it  into  his  enemies* 
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camp,  or  at  least  into  the  class  of  his  enemies'  output,  just  so  that 
it  will  not  compete  with  his  own  product. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  recommendation  is  that  this  conference 
appoint  a  committee  to  get  at  the  true  facts.  I  cannot  go  into 
details  here  because  I  cannot  make  this  address  any  longer  without 
running  the  risk  of  making  it  entirely  too  long.  I  shall  cheerfully 
give  the  committee  any  facts  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge 
and  any  information  which  may  assist  it  in  arriving  at  all  of  the 
facts.  I  see  that  Major  Shelton,  one  of  the  assistants  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  is  present.  He  has  been 
investigating  the  Philippine  cigar  situation  in  this  market  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  cause  or  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
slump.  I  ask  that  Major  Shelton  be  included  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  I  have  suggested.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  is  customary  in  all  such  cases,  the  pro- 
posal Contained  in  this  paper  will  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

The  third  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Captain  J.  E.  Bloom,  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

PENSIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
AMONG  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

ADDRESS  OF  CAPTAIN  J.  £.  BLOOM,  XT.  S.  A. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army,  serving  in  the  Philippines, 
at  Manila,  at  Iloilo,  at  Zamboanga,  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
practically  all  phases  and  conditions  of  life,  officially  or  socially, 
among  its  various  peoples, — in  the  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the 
extreme  Southern  portions  of  the  Islands, — and  more  especially 
in  contact,  not  only  with  individual  people,  but  with  the  American 
officials  of  various  types  and  degrees,  high  and  low,  charged  with 
the  onerous  duty  incidental  to  government  functions,  including 
those  generally  incidental  to  public  welfare  as  now  understood  by 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Looking  backward,  my  general  and  detailed  observation  im- 
presses me  preeminently  with  one  conclusion,  to  wit:  that  the 
problems  of  government  and  of  public  and  private  welfare  there 
are  most  intimately  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Government, — even  more  so  in  the  Philippines 
with  its  scanty  civilization  and  enlightenment,  than  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  more  complete  civilization  and  enlightenment;  and 
that,  to  secure  the  most  efficient  civil  service,  the  highest  type  of 
men  and  women  is  most  essential  in  all  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments,  including  all  civil  and  military  and 
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naval  bureaus, — the  school  teacher,  the  postal  employee,  the 
customs  official,  the  foresters,  the  land,  officers,  the  courts,  the 
customs  service,  the  public  health  and  sanitation,  the  police  and 
constabulary. 

It  is  the  official  or  American  agent  who  comes  in  close  touch 
with  and  under  observation  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  most 
influences  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whether  it  be  among  our  Indian 
tribes  or  other  dependent  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  most  impor- 
tant to  hold  forth  every  practicable  inducement  in  order  that  the 
highest  possible  type  of  American  officials,  clerks,  teachers,  sur- 
veyors, mechanics,  laborers  be  employed, — and  with  fair  prospect 
of  holding  such  in  the  service,  after  they  become  skilled  therein. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  meet  this  desideratum,  at  present,  and  for 
the  reason  that  our  existing  Civil  Service  system,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  furnishing  such  American  employees 
as  needed,  is  not  supplemented  by  a  superannuation  and  disability 
system  which  shall  provide  for  the  employee  in  said  Civil  Service 
when  he  or  she  is  incapacitated  or  disabled  by  service  in  the  tropics* 
while  there,  or  after  returning  to  the  United  States,  as  a  consequence 
of  service  there;  such  system  to  embody  (1)  a  pension  for  total 
disability  or  for  superannuation ;  (2)  employment  in  the  temperate 
zone,  if  disabled  for  service  in  the  tropics,  but  yet  fitted  for  service 
in  the  temperate  zone;  (3)  not  over  two  years' continued  service 
in  the  tropics,  to  be  followed  by  at  least  two  years'  work  in  the 
temperate  zone,  before  a  return  to  the  tropics. 

Of  the  American  employees  in  the  Philippines,  some  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Government;  and  the  remainder 
(the  greater  majority)  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Civil  Government 
of  the  Philippines.  As  regards  the  latter,  cooperation  between  the 
two  governments  would  be  requisite  to  accomplish  said  recom- 
mendations in  whole  or  part. 

•  Two  questions  affecting  the  wage-earner  are  coming  to  cotnmand 
the  attention  of  statesmen  the  world  over — First:  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions; witness  the  systems  enacted  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
German  Empire;  and  second:  "Laws  to  establish  the  right  of 
laboring  men,  in  case  of  injury,  to  indemnity,  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry ;"  or  in  other  words,  "Provision  by  law  for  the 
compulsory  compensation  of  employees  sustaining  personal  injury 
while  following  extra-hazardous  occupations;'1  witness  the  party 
platforms  of  September,  1910,  of  the  New  York  Democratic  and  of 
the  Republican  parties  respectively,  and  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  on  the  subject. 

In  my  opinion,  service  in  the  tropics  should  be  classed  among 
"Extra  hazardous  occupations."  Very  many,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  American  civil  servants  in  the  Philippines  are  physically  and 
mentally  injured  by  the  climate  and  conditions  incidental  t*> 
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service  in  the  tropics.  The  Government  which  employs  them 
there  "should  make  provision  by  law  for  their  due  compensation." 

There  are  not  available  today  concrete  records  to  prove  that 
service  in  the  tropics  is  thus  detrimental  to  the  white  man;  but  a 
systematic  effort  or  request  through  the  Government  would  make 
same  available,  and  especially  through  a  tracing  of  the  records  or 
history  of  all  white  men  and  women  during  such  service  and  after 
having  served  in  the  tropics. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  by  citing  merely  a  few  cases  which 
came  under  my  personal  observation: 

Case  No,  1.  A  young  American  stenographer  No.  1,  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  United  States  Government,  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  after  passing  a 
medical  examination  as  to  physical  fitness,  etc.;  while  there,  he  contracted 
tuberculosis;  thereafter,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States  and  for  duty 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  subsequently,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  record  that  he 
had  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, — a  hopeless  case, — he  was  ordered  back  to 
Manila  for  duty;  (probably  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Department 
needed  a  stenographer  there  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  not  have 
been  able  to  furnish  such;  this,  however,  is  surmise  on  my  part);  thereupon, 
this  young  man,  knowing  it  meant  a  more  speedy  death  for  him  to  return  to  the 
Philippines,  resigned  from  the  United  States  service.  I  saw  him  during  the 
past  winter  in  Denver,  where  he  was  then  employed  as  a  stenographer  in  one 
of  the  United  States  Courts. 

Case  No.  2.  A  young  American  stenographer  No.  2,  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  was  sent  to  Manila,  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  from  New  York;  while  there,  he  contracted  tuberculosis  of  the  lung 
and  amoebic  dysentery;  thereafter,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  Denver  for  duly.  I  saw  him  at  Denver  last  fall  and  winter,  a  physical 
wreck;  but  still  employed  in  the  United  States  service,  in  the  same  rooms 
with  others;  in  typewriting  and  handling  official  papers  and  correspondence, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  hawking  and  throwing  invisible  spittle  carrying  the 
tubercle  germ  to  and  upon  the  papers,  which  are  mailed  to  many  offices  and 
citizens  through  many  cities,  including  the  Government  offices  at  Washington. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  discharge  such  a  man  thus  afflicted  while  in  the  service  in 
the  tropics. 

Many  civil  service  men  have  died  or  broken  down  shortly  after 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  tropics. 
The  following  is  an  illustration: 

Case  No.  3.  Civilian  Employee  No.  3,  in  the  Civil  Service  at  Large, 
employed  in  one  of  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  very  many  years*  and  in  which  his  honesty  and  efficiency  had  saved 
Jn  1898  enormous  sums  for  the  Government,  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines  in 
1005  from  Chicago,  111.;  he  had  three  minor  children,  and  a  very  sick  wife; 
he  had  been  unable  to  save  aught  from  his  small  salary.  He  was  obliged  to 
place  his  children  in  sundry  public  institutions  and  his  wife  in  a  public  hospital. 
In  the  Philippines,  I  saw  him  rendering  efficient  duty  at  Zamboanga;  while 
there,  his  wife  died  at  Chicago.  About  a  month  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  after  a  two  years'  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  died  at 
Chicago,  probably  a  premature  death  hastened  by  tropical  service.  He  was  a 
portly,  heavy,  thick-set  man,  past  middle  age,  of  a  type  clearly  unfitted 
physically  for  a  tropical  climate,  yet,  had  he  refused  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  he  would  have  been  ruthlessly  discharged. 
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Case  No.  4*  A  young  man  of  powerful  physique,  in  apparently  excellent 
health,  after  serving  as  a  Chief  Clerk  in  Manila  and  Havana,  died  soon  after 
return  from  Cuba. 

Case  No.  5.  A  young  man,  who  served  with  me  at  Manila,  died  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Case  No.  6.  Two  other  Civil  Service  Clerks,  whom  I  knew  personally, 
died  in  the  Philippines;  another  was  "invalided  home"  and  died;  another 
"invalided  home,  resigned;  another  was  invalided  home  with  "Beri-beri," 
another  horrible  Philippine  or  tropical  disease. 

At  the  time  of  my  services  in  the  tropics,  I  had  no  occasion 
or  thought  to  make  a  record  of  such  happenings  as  the  above.  The 
mere  fact  of  my  now  recalling  same,  must  indicate  that  a  syste- 
matic search  including  records  of  Civil  Service  men  and  women, 
who  have  served  in  the  Philippines  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  would  disclose  conclusive  proof  in  support  of  the  above 
position  and  recommendations.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  last  of  the  formal  addresses  of  the  evening 
will  be  given  by  Hon.  James  F.  Tracey,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Judge 
Tracey  was  for  three  years  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippines. 

THE  PHILIPPINES  CONSTABULARY 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  F.  TRACEY 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  some  phase  of  the  Philippine 
situation.  Of  its  many  phases,  there  is  none  more  deserving 
attention  than  the  work  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary. 

In  the  records  of  oriental  administrations  such  as  Sir  Henry 
Cotton's  "New  India"or  LordCurzon's  remarkable  speeches  while 
Viceroy  or  Lord  Cromer's  "Egypt"  or  his  later  monograph  on  im- 
perialism, two  qualities  stand  out  dear  as  the  essentials  to  success — 
sympathy  and  firmness.  The  oriental  abhors  rudeness  and  he 
despises  weakness  in  a  ruling  power  whether  native  or  alien.  An 
eminent  Filipino  said  to  me,  "there  is  one  thing  that  my  people  do 
understand  and  that  is  power,  strength  of  government,"  and  in 
dealing  with  that  speaker,  a  man  typical  of  his  race,  I  found  one 
other  thingto  which  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive — sympathy.  The 
constabulary  was  organized  to  appeal  to  these  two  sentiments,  to 
police  the  country  with  a  force  representing  the  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  organized  so  far  as  possible  from  the  Filipino 
people  themselves,  familiar  with  their  customs  and  in  harmony 
with  their  spirit. 

At  the  outset,  it  seemed  to  fail  in  its  mission,  partly  on  account 
of  the  use  of  oppressive  police  machinery  by  subordinates,  partly 
because  the  organization  was  employed  to  carry  out  certain  harsh 
and  ill-judged  measures  of  the  government  of  that  day.    But 
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in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  top,  and  who  now  direct 
it,  it  was  soon  regenerated  and  became  not  only  the  right  arm  of  the 
government  but  its  missionary  among  the  people  whose  confidence 
it  has  won.  It  is  a  body  originally  of  over  6000  men,  recently 
through  doubtful  economy  reduced  to  about  4700,  the  rank  and  file 
entirely  native,  officered  in  the  higher  grades  by  United  States 
army  officers  of  rank  and  in  the  lower  commissioned  grades  by 
graduates  of  military  schools,  ex-volunteer  officers  and,  in  a 
steadily  increasing  ratio,  by  promoted  Filipinos.  Scattered  through- 
out the  archipelago  in  cities,  towns  and  remote  hamlets  detachments 
of  this  corps  devoted  themselves  not  only  to  the  suppression  of  in- 
surrectos,  the  putting  down  of  incipient  rebellion,  the  arrest  of  ma- 
rauders and  the  ordinary  duties  of  police,  but  they  became  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  people,  the  backers  of  the  school  teacher  and  conserva- 
tors of  peace  and  the  mainstay  of  the  local  authorities.  This  difficult 
task  of  infinite  delicacy  has  been  successfully  performed  because 
directed  and  inspired  by  men  of  tact,  of  high  ideals  and  of  loyal 
devotion  to  the  proclaimed  policy  of  their  government.  Briga- 
dier General  Bandholtz,  chief  of  the  force;  Colonel  Wm.  C.  Rivers, 
the  scholarly  assistant  chief;  Colonel  Harbord  in  charge  of  the 
Manila  district,  whose  appreciative  paper  on  the  Filipino  charac- 
ter many  of  you  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  here  last  year; 
Colonel  Herman  Hall,  commanding  at  Iloilo,  Colonel  Mark 
Hersey  in  Mindanao,  Colonel  Maier  and  Colonel  Taylor  in  their 
organized  effort  to  maintain  order,  to  spread  intelligence,  to  open 
up  industry,  to  promote  peace  and  the  material  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  Islanders,  have  deserved  of  their  country  a  reward  greater 
than  can  ever  come  to  them.  At  least  their  countrymen  should 
know  them.  West  Pointers  with  exceptional  records  and  high- 
standing  in  the  army,  they  have  largely  given  up  association  with 
their  fellow  officers  and  the  daily  tasks  that  the  military  heart 
holds  dear  to  take  up  their  patriotic  burden  of  duty  among  an 
alien  people. 

In  one  of  his  idol  t  inspiring  deliverances,  Lord  Curzon  eulogizes 
the  men  of  the  frontier  of  the  British  Empireserving  in  the  North- 
west, in  Alaska,  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Australia. 

These  men  are  the  heroes  of  our  American  frontier  now  moved 
on  fron  the  far  west  to  the  farther  east,  doing  their  country's  task 
with  fidelity  and  fortitude.  It  is  impossible  without  having  lived 
in  the  Islands  to  realize  the  potency  of  their  example  or  the  crying 
need  of  it.  In  the  annals  of  all  colonial  governments  dissension 
has  risen  between  the  civil  and  military  powers.  So  has  it  been  in 
the  Philippines;  and  no  influence  has  so  contributed  to  the  some- 
what better  feeling  in  that  respect  which  now  prevails  than  the  dual 
relation  to  both  powers  of  these  constabulary  officers,  trained  in  the 
army  but  subordinate  to  the  civil  government. 
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To  properly  value  their  work  we  must  imagine  what  the  state  of 
the  Islands  might  have  been  without  them.  Fortunately  one 
experiment  tried  furnishes  an  example.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  the 
Governor  of  a  province  near  Manila,  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
the  Islands,  conceived  that  local  dignity  and  racial  pride  could  be 
satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  the  municipal  police  for  the  con- 
stabulary or  in  other  words,  that  the  province  could  govern  itself 
without  these  representatives  of  the  Central  Government.  So,  at 
his  official  request,  the  constabulary  was  withdrawn  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  individual  instructors  and  the  municipal  police 
was  solely  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  order.  A  few  months 
later  at  the  Malacanang  Palace  in  Manila  I  met  the  Governor,  a 
wearied  and  worried  man,  who  had  come  to  beg  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral to  save  his  face  by  ordering  the  return  of  the  constabulary  to 
the  province,  where  in  the  meantime  disorder  had  been  rife  and 
crime  had  increased  and  threatened  to  become  uncontrollable. 
The  order  was  refused  as  it  was  desired  that  the  experiment  should 
work  itself  out;  but  since  leaving  the  Islands  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  constabulary  was  returned  upon 
the  provincial  governor's  formal  request. 

Having  been  asked  here,  as  I  am  frequently  asked  elsewhere, 
what  I  think  of  the  capacity  of  the  Filipino  people  for  immediate 
self-government,  I  feel  constrained,  before  concluding,  to  digress 
from  my  stated  subject  in  order  to  briefly  answer  this  inquiry. 
The  Filipinos  are  a  bright,  capable,  ambitious  and  likable  people. 
The  cultivated  men  among  them  whom  I  have  known  are  pleasant 
companions  and  devoted  friends,  but  how  can  we  hope  that  the* 
bulk  of  the  population,  as  yet  in  an  almost  primitive  state  of 
apathy,  can  in  a  decade  or  two  acquire  the  faculty  not  only  of 
self-government  but  of  republican  self-government,  something 
worked  out  by  our  own  forefathers  through  centuries  of  travail? 
The  historical  instance  just  related  encourages  no  such  hope. 

Let  me  close  with  another  incident  throwing  light  on  the  aspira- 
tions and  convictions  of  the  Filipino  independents. 

Taking  leave  of  one  of  their  most  prominent  leaders  two  years 
since,  at  the  end  of  an  extended  talk  on  the  prospects  of  his  country, 
I  said  to  him,  "When  you  must  know  that  your  people  are  as  yet 
so  unready  either  to  rule  themselves  within  or  to  defend  them- 
selves from  aggression  without,  how  can  your  party  persist  in 
diverting  them  from  industry  to  the  distractions  of  politics  by  the 
illusion  of  independence"?,  and  he  said,  "It  may  be  true  that  we 
are  not  ready  but  we  must  never  forget  our  ideal;  the  hand  of  the 
laborer  may  guide  the  plow  but  his  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  star;" 
I  replied — "Then  he  will  not  drive  his  furrows  straight." 

This  anecdote  is  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  immediate  independ- 
ence movement,  its  motive,  its  reasoning  and  its  practicability. 
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Whether  independence  or  a  dependent  autonomy  finally  proves 
to  be  the  goal  of  Filipino  progress,  history  will  credit  our  consta- 
bulary officers  with  having  been  among  the  most  useful  and  un- 
selfish agents  of  its  achievement.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the 
time  allowed  for  discussion  be  used  in  this  way:  that  Mr.  Shuster, 
who  has  given  so  interesting  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of 
this  evening,  be  asked  to  answer  questions  from  the  floor.  Mr. 
Shuster  has  kindly  agreed  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Abbott:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shuster  if  he  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  friar  lands,  and  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands  in 
large  quantities  to  great  capitalists  coming  in  there  to  take  posses- 
sion; I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shuster  to  tell  us  what  his  conception 
is  respecting  the  need  of  capital,  and  the  limits,  if  any,  that  should 
be  put  on  the  sale  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Shuster:  I  will  say,  answering  Dr.  Abbott's  question, 
that  while  the  actual  question  of  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  belonging  to  the  "Friar  lands"  in  the  Island  of 
Mindoro  has  arisen  since  I  left  the  Islands,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  passed  by 
Congress,  limit  the  ownership  and  control  of  "public  lands,"  in 
those  terms,  in  the  Philippines  by  any  corporation  to  1 ,034  hectares, 
that  is  2,500  acres.  That  is  the  undisputed  law.  No  corporation 
authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  can  legally  acquire  or  hold  more 
than  2,500  acres  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Government,  a  few  years  ago,  as  you  know, 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  different  church  orders,  the 
same  being  known  collectively  as  "Friar  lands,"  for  about  seven 
million  dollars,  for  which  the  Islands  are  bonded.  The  main 
purpose  was  to  dispose  of  these  lands  on  liberal  terms  to  the  tenants 
who  were  occupying  them  in  defiance  of  the  legal  title  or  otherwise, 
and  thus  avoid  the  serious  agrarian  question,  which  would  other- 
wise have  resulted.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  actual  tenants  of  the  land  who  were  poor  laborers, 
without  capital,  unable  even  to  make  the  very  small  payments 
and  meet  the  liberal  terms  offered  them  by  the  Government;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lands  thus  remain  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, while  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  accruing  against  the 
Government. 

The  question  then  arose  whether  the  Government  could  not 
dispose  of  these  lands  to  other  people  than  the  original  tenants 
or  Filipinos;  a  gentleman,  named  Poole,  who  was  in  the  Phil- 
ippines said  he  would  like  to  buy  55,000  acres  in  the  Island  of 
Mindoro ;  he  is  said  by  some  suspicious  people  to  represent  a  branch 
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of  a  large  trust  in  this  country.  As  to  whether  he  represents^ 
trust,  or  whether  he  is  buying  55,000  acres  of  land  with  his  own 
pocket-money,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  authoritatively.  The 
question,  however,  was  presented  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Philippines,  and  subsequently  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  whether  that  sale  of  55,000  acres  of  land  was  in 
excess  of  the  congressional  limitation  on  "public  lands"  and  could 
be  legally  made.  The  attorney  general  over  there,  and  our  own 
attorney  general  in  the  United  States,  decided  that  the  words 
"public  lands,"  in  this  act  of  Congress  restricting  corporations  to 
2,500  acres  to  which  I  have  referred,  did  not  apply  to  the  "Friar 
lands,"  that  the  "Friar  lands"  are  lands  of  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  occupy  a  different  legal  status  and  are  not 
covered  by  the  words  "public  lands"  in  the  statute  which  I  men- 
tioned. Hence  the  sale  has  been  declared  to  be  a  legal  and  valid 
one. 

As  to  the  general  question  as  to  whether  capital  is  needed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  if  so,  what  restrictions  should  be  put  upon 
it, — it  is  rather  a  wide  subject  to  discuss  off  hand.  We  do  need 
capital  there,  and  we  must  have  capital  to  develop  the  production 
of  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  copra,  and  of  coffee  in  some  parts  where 
its  production  can  be  revived,  and  to  build  factories  and  produce 
a  number  of  articles  now  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  and  ex- 
pensively by  hand;  but  what  limitations  should  be  put  upon  such 
capital  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  large 
field  for  investment;  people  with  money  are  not  going  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  put  their  money  in  unless  they  can  see  consider- 
ably larger  returns  on  their  investments  than  they  can  get  here.  I 
think  that  is  natural;  the  field  is  distant,  unfamiliar  ground,  there 
are  political  questions  concerning  the  Islands  which  are  not 
involved  in  the  other  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  risk  is 
greater,  the  novelty  of  the  idea  is  greater;  hence  capitalists 
properly  demand  a  larger  return,  and  I  think  that  in  fairness  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  Just  how  much  larger  that  return  should  be  is  a 
pretty  difficult  question  to  answer;  it  should  be  substantially  lar- 
ger than  a  similar  investment  under  fixed,  permanent  and  safe 
conditions  would  yield  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  of  that  very  situation  is  that  authorities  of  the  Government 
out  there,  in  the  best  of  faith,  being  desirous  of  haying  capital  enter 
to  foment  industrial  work,  agriculture,  etc.,  might  easily  offer 
terms  to  lure  capital  at  present,  which  terms  in  later  years,  might 
prove  to  be  very  onerous  for  the  Filipinos.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened right  here  in  our  own  countiy.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  large  aggregations  of  capital  the  future  control 
of  those  particular  lines  of  industry,  or  large  tracts  of  land,  or  the 
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control  of  large  numbers  of  people.  Between  these  extremes  we 
must  steer  a  fair  course;  and  that  is  the  difficult  task  which  I  tried 
merely  to  touch  on,  to  hint  at,  in  my  remarks  earlier  in  the  evening. 
We  should  have  very  strict  control  of  all  capital  going  into  the 
Philippine  Islands;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
But  it  should  be  admitted  that  investors  should  have  a  return  on 
their  money  considerably  larger  than  they  could  expect  to  get  in  this 
country,  with  an  absolute  limitation  on  the  excessive  profits  or 
earnings  which  occur  today  in  many  cases  in  this  country  through 
the  control  of  prices  and  the  manipulation  of  the  markets.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:    Are  there  other  questions? 

Judge  Trace y:  Does  any  way  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Shuster,  of 
limiting  or  restricting  the  use  of  corporate  capital  which  goes  into 
the  Islands  under  the  guise  of  individual  ownership,  as  in  the  in- 
stance stated  of  the  Mindoro  property?  I  ask  the  question  only 
in  order  to  present  to  the  mind  of  this  audience  some  of  the  actual 
difficulties  besetting  the  Philippine  Government  in  handling  these 
questions,  which  I  think  were  not  taken  into  consideration  by 
certain  speakers  earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Shuster:  I  understand  this  to  be  the  question, — whether 
you  can  determine  the  true  ownership  of  large  sums  of  money  that 
are  put  into  the  purchase  of  lands  ostensibly  by  an  individual. 
Of  course,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  fact.  If  the  Government 
could  prove  that  the  money  which  went  to  purchase  this  55,000 
acres  of  land  in  Mindoro  belonged  to  a  corporation  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere;  if  it  could  establish  the  fact  that  the  land  was  really 
owned  by  such  corporation,  though  held  by  a  figure-head,  it  could 
probably  nullify  the  purchase  and  take  other  corrective  measures, 
because  the  laws  of  the  Islands  state  no  corporation  shall  hold  or 
own  more  than 2,500 acres  of  land;  of  any  kind  of  land;  they  do  not 
mention  specifically  the  "Friar  lands,"  but  the  provision  is  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  them;  it  really  covers  the  ownership  of  "real 
estate."  An  individual,  it  is  held,  can  own  55,000  acres  of  the 
"Friar  lands,"  but  no  corporation  can  own  more  than  2,500  acres, 
whether  "Friar  lands"  or  not. 

The  question  of  how  to  follow  the  ultimate  ownership  of  property 
is  no  different  there  than  right  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  found  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  some  of  its  suits  in  determining  who  is  the  real  owner  of  certain 
things  and  I  imagine  it  would  have  no  less  difficulty  over  there. 
That  would  always  be  a  practical  problem. 

Dr.  Meserve  inquired  how  large  an  area  these  "Friar  lands" 
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comprised  and  Major  Shelton  and  Mr.  Shtjster  agreed  that  it 
was  390,000  acres. 

A  Member:  Is  there  any  possibility  of  providing  laws  to 
avoid  the  landlord  system? 

Mr.  Shtjster:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difficulty 
in  regard  to  that.  As  to  individual  tenants  of  the  friar  lands,  a 
large  number  of  leases  have  been  made;  that  was  rather  more  for 
the  convenience  of  the  tenants  than  to  maintain  title  in  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  in  connection  with  any  large  amount  of  foreign 
capital  going  in  there,  there  should  certainly  be  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  Hong  Kong  system,  if  it  were  considered  advisable; 
that  is,  the  fee  remains  in  the  Government.  In  Hong  Kong,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  lease  of  land,  I  believe,  for  999  years  and 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  by  industrial  concerns 
and  corporations  and  individuals  in  land,  the  ultimate  title  of 
which  is  in  the  Government.  So  that  there  should  not  be  any 
special  difficulty  in  adopting  that  system  in  the  Philippines.  It 
would  simply  be  a  novel  idea  for  American  investors. 

Dr.  Abbott:  Many  investors  here  take  a  franchise  for  fifty 
years.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  the  Government  to  maintain 
ownership  in  them  and  give  a  lease  for  50  or  100  years — 999  years 
is  a  pretty  long  lease. 

Mr.  Shtjster  :  I  should  think  so.  A  lease  of  land  for  999  years. 
I  should  contend,  while  technically  not  a  fee,  may  be  so  considered 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Ninety-nine  years  is  something 
different;  that  is  three  or  four  generations,  let  us  say,  at  the  out- 
side. I  would  not  see  any  difficulty  in  making  some  lesser  term 
than  999  years  and  adopting  that  system. 

The  Chairman:    Are  there  other  questions? 

Gen.  G.  A.  Goodale:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
has  formed  any  idea  as  to  when  a  large  part  of  the  regular  army, 
outside  of  the  constabulary  and  scouts,  may  possibly  be  withdrawn 
with  safety  to  affairs  there. 

Mr.  Shtjster:  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  are  about  12,000 
regular  troops  in  the  Islands  now.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  withdrawn  with  safety  today;  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  insurrection  as  a  result  of  it,  but  I  would 
certainly  not  recommend  that  it  be  done;  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it.  Those  12,000  troops  are  not  called  upon  now  any- 
where outside  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao  to  perform  any  duties  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order;  that  is  all  done  by  the  local 
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constabulary,  the  municipal  police,  and  the  civil  authorities.  But 
the  mere  presence  of  those  troops  in  considerable  numbers  at 
Manila,  and  at  other  points  in  the  Islands,  h^s  a  very  wholesome 
moral  effect  upon  any  bands  of  marauders  or  political  agitators 
who  might  be  disposed  to  make  trouble.  While  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  disorder  would  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  troops,  I  should  dislike  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  have 
only  to  thank  Mr.  Shuster  a  second  time  this  evening  for  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Shuster:    It  has  been  a  great  pleasure.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Shall  we  have  further  discussion  of  the 
Philippine  question?  There  is  an  opportunity  for  such  dis- 
cussion now. 

Major  Geo.  H.  Shelton,U.S.  A.:  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  this  matter  at  length,  but,  if  permitted,  I  should  like 
to  add  one  word  to  what  Mr.  Shuster  said  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  the  San  Jos£  estate  in  Mindoro.  What  Mr.  Shuster  said  in 
reference  to  this  estate  is  correct  and  I  wish  to  amplify  it  only  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  no  Filipino  tenants  in  Mindoro  were 
ejected  from  the  estate  before  the  sale,  since  the  estate  was  entirely 
unoccupied;  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  estates  the  Phil- 
ippine laws  will  protect  every  tenant  so  long  as  he  wants  either  to 
lease  or  to  buy  the  part  of  the  friar  lands  that  he  holds.  None  of 
the  occupied  estates  have  been  sold  in  large  parcels  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  sell  them  except  to  the  people  who  are  now  actually 
occupying  the  lands,  wherever  they  desire  to  purchase.  Further, 
I  should  Kke  to  add,  in  connection  with  the  number  of  acres  of  friar 
lands,  390,000,  which  include  all  that  are  open  for  sale  in  large 
tracts,  that  there  are  some  60,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  in  the 
Philippines.  Therefore,  if  the  remaining  friar  lands  were  all  sold 
to  one  individual  or  corporation  it  would  hardly  affect  the  general 
question  of  public  lands  in  the  Islands. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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Friday  Moraine,   October  21st,  1910 


The  Chairman:  Our  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  is 
Porto  Rico,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  as  the  first 
speaker,  Hon.  Herbert  Parsons,  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York. 

THE  OLMSTEAD  BILL  AND  ITS  PROVISIONS 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HERBERT  PARSONS 

The  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  for  several  years  I 
have  been  a  member,  reported  to,  and  pressed  to  passage  through, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Olmsted  Bill  reforming  the  Act 
providing  a  Civil  Government  for  Porto  Rico,  in  order  to  putinto 
the  fundamental  law  of  Porto  Rico  the  following  new  provisions: 

1.  A  provision  making  the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  collectively 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  provision  by  which  hereafter  voters  in  addition  to  those 
heretofore  registered  must  either  be  able  to  read  and  write  or  own 
taxable  real  estate  personally  or  as  a  member  of  a  firm. 

3.  A  Senate  of  thirteen  members  to  be  chosen  quadrennially, 
of  which  five  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  election,  six  at  the  second, 
seven  at  the  third  and  an  additional  one  at  each  succeeding  election, 
the  balance  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  this  Senate  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  now  consists  of  six 
Americans  and  five  Porto  Ricans. 

4.  A  House  of  Delegates  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
of  thirty-five  districts  instead  of  five  members  from  each  of 
seven  districts. 

5.  A  Centralized  Health  Department  with  a  commissioner  at 
the  head  appointed  by  the  President. 

6.  Minimum  appropriations  of  $130,000  for  each  of  the  next 
five  years  out  of  insular  revenues  and  15  per  cent,  out  of  municipal 
incomes  for  sanitary  work. 

7.  A  civil  service  director  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
a  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  any  law  which  would  prevent  the 
free  transfer  of  persons  in  the  classified  service  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  a  position  requiring  expert 
scientific  knowledge,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Porto  Rico  from  taking  civil  service  examinations  for  such  position 
and  securing  appointment  without  preference  as  to  residence. 
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8.  The  establishment  of  a  public  service  commission  which 
would  have  charge  of  the  grating  of  franchises  and  should  consist 
of  the  attorney  general,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor,  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Interior  and  two  Porto  Ricans  to  be  elected  by  the  people; 
this  commission  to  have  the  power  over  franchises  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  the  Executive  Council  and  also  its  power  in  regard  to 
municipal  loans  and  funds  and  advancements  of  insular  funds  to 
municipalities  and  school  boards. 

9.  A  provision  excluding  any  corporation  from  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  real  estate  or  holding  or  owning  real  estate  not 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  and 
effectively  prohibiting  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  from 
owning- or  leasing  more  than  three  thousand  acres;  a  provision 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  present  ineffective  limitation  of  five 
hundred  acres. 

10.  A  provision  enabling  the  Porto  Rican  legislature  to  create 
a  department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor,  if  it  shall  see  fit 
to  do  so. 

11.  A  change  somewhat  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Porto  Rico  and  providing  that  the  salaries 
of  the  Judge  and  officials  and  the  court  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States. 

12.  A  provision  that  the  municipal  judges  of  Porto  Rico  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  instead  of  elected. 

13.  The  Governor  is  given  absolute  power  of  veto  of  any  law 
passed  by  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature.  No  franchise  is  legal  until 
approved  by  the  President  after  passage  by  the  Senate  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Congress  still  reserves  the  right  to  annul  any  franchise  or 
any  law. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  but  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Why  did  the  Committee  on  Insular  affairs  recommend  these 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  Porto  Rico? 

1.  As  to  citizenship,  Porto  Ricans  were  in  an  anomalous 
position.  Some  claimed  that  under  the  Foraker  Act  they  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  others  that  they  were  not.  If  the 
latter  were  so,  then  they  were  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  but  men  and 
women  without  a  country.  There  was  just  as  much  reason  why 
they  should  be  American  citizens  as  there  was  why  the  Mexicans 
of  New  Mexico  should  be.  There  was  more  reason  why  they 
.  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  after  having  been  for  twelve 
years  under  its  laws  and  commercially  and  economically  a  part  of 
it  than  why  the  immigrant  from  abroad,  here  for  a  less  time,  should 
be  admitted  to  citizenship.  And  even  though  citizenship  be  a 
matter  of  sentiment — and  it  is  more  than  that — glad  should  we  be 
to  bind  them  to  us  by  the  strong  tie  of  such  a  sentiment. 
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2.  With  the  granting  of  greater  popular  rights  in  the  way  of 
electing  their  representatives  it  seemed  wise  to  restrict  the  suffrage, 
so  great  is  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  Porto  Ricans. 
When  we  took  possession  the  illiteracy  was  77.3  per  cent,  and  the 
school  attendance  only  8  per  cent.  Despite  as  great  an  increase  in 
school  supply  as  resources  will  permit,  the  school  attendance  is  now 
only  about  30  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  many  years  yet  before  Porto 
Rico  will  have  reached  the  condition  of  a  substantially  educated 
people  with  a  correcting  public  opinion,  the  prerequisite  in  my 
mind  to  complete  control  of  its  own  affairs.  To  this  limitation  of 
the  suffrage  there  was  little  objection.  Those  who  now  have  the 
right  to  vote  will  continue  to  have  it,  but  in  the  future  new  voters 
must  either  be  able  to  read  and  write,  or  own  property. 

There  is  a  considerable  farming  class  that  is  illiterate  and  I  have 
been  told  that  such  people  of  the  hills  vote  far  more  independently 
than  do  many  of  those  in  the  cities  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
These  farmers  will  still  form  part  of  the  voting  population  and  so 
will  their  successors;  but  the  future  laborers  in  the  sugar  centrales, 
said  to  be  easily  subject  to  political  corralling  by  their  employers 
will  not  in  the  future  become  voters  unless  they  can  read  and  write. 

3.  Heretofore  the  upper  body  of  the  legislature  was  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  majority  of  which  was  constituted  of  appointive 
executive  officials.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that 
scheme  worked  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Porto 
Ricans  were  opposed  to  it  for  sentimental  reasons,  claiming  that 
the  union  of  the  executive  with  the  legislative  was  un-American. 

I  think  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  separating  the  two,  and  I 
believe  that  the  growth  of  the  commission  idea  of  city  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  executive  officials  compose  also  the  city  legis- 
lature, indicates  the  well  working  of  such  a  union  of  functions  as 
does  the  great  influence  of  the  executive  over  the  legislative  indi- 
cate the  inevitable  identification  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
chief  executive  official  mainly  by  his  legislative  program.  The 
Senate  is  made  gradually  wholly  elective,  so  that  by  the  year  1924 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elective.  This  change  was  a 
compromise  with  the  wishes  of  the  Porto  Rican  politicians,  who 
demanded  a  wholly  elective  Senate  immediately. 

4.  The  principle  change  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
was  to  provide  that  each  member  should  be  elected  from  a  dis- 
trict instead  of  five  from  each  of  seven  districts.  The  House  is 
now  wholly  composed  of  members  of  the  Unionist  Party;  the 
other  party,  the  Republican  Party,  has  considerable  strength  in 
some  localities,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  change  will  give  a  better 
opportunity  for  minority  representation.  Now,  fifteen  of  the 
thirty-five  members  live  in  the  City  of  San  Juan.  They  are 
Unionists  though  that  city  is  Republican.    In  the  future  each 
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representative  will  have  to  be  a  resident  of  his  district,  a  requisite 
with  which  I  myself  do  not  Sympathize.  The  same  requirement 
was  inserted  in  regard  to  Senators. 

5.  The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  a  cen- 
tralized Health  Department.  The  provisions  are  drastic,  but 
they  were  considered  essential,  in  order  to  make  Porto  Rico  the 
extremely  healthful  place  that  it  should  be  and  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  splendid  work  introduced  by  Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ash- 
forth,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  the  suppression  of  anemia, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  hook-worm  disease.  The  death 
rate  in  Porto  Rico  was  40.86  per  thousand  in  1901.  In  1909  it  was 
a  trifle  belpw  21,  but  in  Cuba  we  have  reducedit  to  14.  Weintend 
to  put  it  as  low  as  that  in  Porto  Rico;  we  cannot  do  it  under  the 
present  system,  where  there  is  a  constant  conflict,  according  to 
Governor  Post,  between  insular  and  local  authorities.  In  his  last 
report  Governor  Post  said, 

Large  districts  of  the  Island  are  absolutely  without  medical  attention  and 
men,  women  and  children  suffer  and  die  in  utter  neglect.  There  are  several 
towns  where  there  is  no  resident  doctor,  and  the  town  is  too  poor  to  pay  a 
salary  which  might  induce  one  to  come.  Should  a  serious  epidemic  break  out 
in  the  Island,  the  result  would  be  decimation.  Every  attempt  to  get  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  serious  action  in  this  matter  has  failed,  usually  owing  to  jealousy 
existing  between  the  local  and  central  authorities. 

One  year  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  failed  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  the  work  to  suppress  anemia  although  its  sup- 
pression is  so  vital  to  the  Island  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  urged  Congressional  appropriation  for 
the  eradication  of  the  disease,  for  three  months  the  work 
stopped  and  the  appropriation  then  made  at  a  special  session  was 
not  up  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  control  was 
taken  from  the  Governor,  although  the  work  had  been  initiated 
under  gubernatorial  auspices  and  urgency,  and  was  placed  where^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  might  be  used  for  political  jobbery. 

6.  It  was  accordingly  essential  not  only  to  centralize  the  work 
and  put  the  physicians  and  employees  throughout  the  Island  on  a 
civil  service  basis,  as  the  Olmsted  Bill  does,  but  also  to  make 
mandatory  minimum  appropriations  both  out  of  the  insular 
revenues  and  the  municipal  revenues. 

7.  Antipathy  to  the  merit  system  and  to  the  use  of  outsiders, 
no  matter  how  expert,  was  showing  itself  in  Porto  Rico  as  it  has 
shown  itself  elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary  that 
Congress  should  legislate  so  that  Porto  Rico  can  secure  the  most 
expert  service  and  so  that  the  director  of  the  service  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  President,  whose  only  desire  would  be  efficien- 
cy, rather  than  upon  local  influences  where  the  pressure  for  jobs 
might  be  strong. 
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8.  No  more  up-to-date  work  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico  than 
the  system  of  granting  franchises  which  has  been  managed  by  the 
Executive  Council.  The  power  of  granting  franchises  has  proved 
so  corrupting  to  popularly  elected  bodies  that  it  seemed  wise  to 
give  to  Porto  Rico  such  a  public  service  commission  as  we  have 
here.  There  it  was  possible  to  constitute  it  largely  of  executive 
officials  familiar  with  the  details  the  consideration  of  which 
would  be  necessary.  Porto  Rican  representation  on  the 
commission  was  most  desirable,  and  therefore  the  plan  was  copied 
that  prevails  in  some  of  our  states  of  making  those  members  elec- 
tive. 

9.  A  large  farm-owning  population  is  a  fine  element  in  any 
commonwealth.  Great  as  may  be  the  economic  advantages  of 
large  corporate  ownership  of  land,  still  greater  are  the  advantages 
in  the  way  of  a  sound  citizenship  of  a  large  farm-owning  population. 
How  much  the  development  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  industries 
in  Porto  Rico  has  changed  the  former  condition  of  affairs  we  do  not 
know  and  will  not  know  until  the  present  census  is  completed  and 
published,  but  the  present  law  which  nominally  limited  corporation 
ownership  to  five  hundred  acres  but  imposed  no  penalty 'and  so  was 
ineffective  has  probably  permitted  the  passing  of  a  considerable 
acreage  into  corporation  control.  That  we  wish  to  stop  for  the 
future  so  that  Porto  Rico  can  continue  to  have  a  considerable  farm- 
owning  population.  According  to  her  census  in  1899  there  were 
39,021  farms  of  ah  average  size  of  45  acres,  the  percentage  of 
owners  was  93%  and  the  percentage  of  the  cultivated  area  owned 
by  the  occupants  was  91%,  as  against  43.5%  in  Cuba. 

10.  It  may  be  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  fertility  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  that  end  a  Department  of  Agriculture  might  contri- 
bute. We  accordingly  make  it  possible  for  the  Porto  Rico  legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  but  we 
do  not  make  such  a  department  mandatory  owing  to  the  expense 
that  it  would  entail. 

11.  The  committee  was  addressed  by  very  able  Porto  Rican 
lawyers,  who  much  desired  a  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  some  American 
lawyers  and  corporations  not  only  protested  against  any  limitation 
of  the  jurisdiction,  but  even  desired  an  increase  of  it.  The  change 
that  was  made  consisted  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  necessary  to 
furnish  jurisdiction  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  and  in  treating  citizens 
of  the  United  States  domiciled  in  Porto  Rico  as  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico  for  jurisdictional  purposes  and  not  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  a  domicile  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  the  controversy  that  existed  over  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal  Court  officials  was 
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eliminated  by  providing  that  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

12.  Porto  Rico  has  had  an  excellent  judiciary  in  her  higher 
courts.  The  judges  of  the  higher  courts  have  been  appointed, 
but  the  municipal  judges  have  been  elected.  There  has  been 
considerable  complaint  of  favoritism  by  municipal  judges  and  a 
number  of  them  were  removed  by  the  Governor,  some  of  them  later 
being  re-elected  despite  the  removal.  Jury  trials  are  almost 
unknown  and  the  power  of  the  judges  is  therefore  greater  even 
than  here.  We  thought  it  better  to  make  the  lower  judges  appoint- 
ive as  well  as  the  higher  judges,  and  so  the  change  provided  that 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  them. 

13.  An  absolute  veto  by  the  Governor  over  any  legislation 
passed  by  the  legislature,  met  with  favor  and  no  opposition  from 
Porto  Rican  representatives,  and  the  bill  contains  it.  There  is 
some  fear,  however,  that  to  curry  popular  favor  the  Legislature 
may  pass  improper  legislation,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  veto 
it.  Such  a  result  would  be  only  embarrassing  to  the  Governor 
and  tend  to  make  still  more  acute  any  feeling  that  exists  against 
Americans. 

Some  of  these  changes  were  favored  by  the  Porto  Ricans,  some 
were  not.  They  were  all  dictated,  however,  by  a  desire  to  give 
Porto  Rico  an  efficient  government,  which,  at  the  same  time,, 
should  be  as  popular  as  possible.  Efficiency  has  been  regarded  as 
the  first  essential.  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Secretary  of  War,  visited 
Porto  Rico,  and  many  of  the  changes  were  made  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. The  committee  held  lengthy  hearings,  at  which  were 
present  Mr.  Mufioz  Rivera,  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  party  that  controls  unanimously  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  other  representatives  of  that  body,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  other  party.  The  bill  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  several  calendar  Wednesdays,  and: 
then  passed. 

Porto  Rico  has  been  greatly  blessed  since  American  occupation. 
Its  imports  have  increased  from  $9,366,230  in  1901  to  $26,544,326- 
in  1909,  and  its  exports  from  about  $8,000,000  in  1901  to  about 
$30,000,000  in  1909.  It  enjoys  a  singular  position  in  regard  to 
taxation.  Many  of  the  taxes  which  with  us  go  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  Porto  Rico  are  allowed  to  go  to  in- 
crease the  insular  revenues  and  to  be  used  for  things  which  with  us 
are  city  and  State  purposes. 

But  not  by  dollars  and  cents  should  we  measure  the  worth  of  our 
work  in  Porto  Rico.  Indeed,  the  true  measure  cannot  come  until 
Porto  Rico  shall  have  an  efficient  government,  republican  in  form 
and  popular  in  reality,  and  take  her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  states. 
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For  that  distant  day  we  are  preparing  her,  so  that  when  her  people 
come  into  full  control  they  will  appreciate  that  the  power  of  the 
ballot  is  the  power  to  secure  the  best  of  sanitation,  the  most  just 
of  courts  and  judges,  and  disinterested,  intelligent  and  courageous 
representatives.  We  can  instill  into  them  that  future  demand  for 
the  two  things  first  mentioned  by  giving  such  to  them  now,  trusting 
to  the  laws  of  imitation  to  give  them  the  proper  desire  for  them 
when  they  come  into  their  full  liberties.  Another  duty  we  now 
have  to  perform  and  are  seeking  to  perform,  is  to  protect  a  people, 
so  largely  illiterate,  from  spoliation  and  other  evils  that  ignorance 
and  lack  of  foresight  might  visit  upon  them.  When  the  time 
approaches  for  granting  complete  self-government,  I  would  rather 
see  a  popular  government,  even  if  somewhat  less  efficient,  than  the 
most  efficient  government  without  training  in  self-control  and 
self-dependence.  Among  colonial  powers,  if  we  are  to  be  called 
such,  we  have  led  the  way  in  training  for  self-government  the 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  us.  Peculiar  interest,  therefore, 
must  we  have  in  Porto  Rico,  for  she  is  likely  to  be  our  first  finished 
product.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman— The  Hon.  Luis  Munoz  Morales,  formerly 
judge  of  one  of  the  District  Courts  of  Porto  Rico,  who  was  to  be 
here  and  present  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "Collective  Citizen- 
ship/1 unfortunately  has  not  been  able  to  come  to  Lake  Mohonk. 
His  paper,  however,  has  been  sent  and  will  be  read  by  one  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  Hon.  Martin  Travieso,  Jr.,  of  San  Juan,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Porto  Rican  Executive  Council. 

COLLECTIVE  CITIZENSHIP  FORjPORTORICANS 

PAPER  OF  HON.  LUIS  MUNOZ  MORALES 

On  the  transfer  of  territory,  the  relations  of  its  in- 
habitants with  the  former  sovereign  are  dissolved: 
the  same  act  which  transfers  their  country,  trans- 
fers the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in  it. 
(Marshall  /.,  cited  by  Hallack,  II,  p.    W.) 

If  under  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Spain  ceded  to 
the  United  States  her  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  territory  ceded  came 
under  the  control  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation  to  which  it  was 
ceded,  even  though  the  latter  may  not  as  yet  have  defined  the 
legal  situation  or  territorial  status  of  her  new  acquisition. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  important  review,  The  Outlook, 
expressed  in  a  recent  noteworthy  article  on  insular  policy,  one  of  the 
solutions  which  the  United  States  might  give  to  the  problem  with 
regard  to  the  insular  possessions  of  said  nation  is:  to  prepare  them 
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for  local  self-government  as  Colonies  under  American  sovereignty,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Canada  is  a  community  with  self-government 
under  British  sovereignty. 

This  is  exactly  the  form  of  autonomy  which  the  Porto  Ricans 
advocated  and  obtained  under  the  former  Spanish  sovereignty, 
and  this  is  the  form  we  also  advocated  under  the  present  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States  as  an  immediate  solution  permitting  of  the 
abolition  of  the  absurd  regime  of  the  Poraker  Act,  the  separation 
of  executive  and  legislative  functions,  the  organization  of  an  upper 
house  or  elective  senate  representing  the  will  of  our  country,  and  a 
certain  participation  of  this  body  in  the  appointment  of  executive 
officials. 

Under  this  solution  we  will  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  remaining  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  govern- 
ment, although  not  forming  part  of  the  federation  of  states;  we 
will  recognize  that  we  are  not  an  independent  entity  with  our  own 
personality,  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law;  and 
if  our  territorial  status  were  decided  in  this  form,  we  maintain  that, 
according  to  logic  and  established  precedents,  we  should  have  no 
other  citizenship  but  American  citizenship,  just  as  we  were  former- 
ly Spanish  citizens  while  Porto  Rico  was  a  colony  or  autonomous 
province  of  Spain,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  autonomous 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  now  British  subjects,  just  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Argelia  are  French  citizens,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  German  subjects. 

If  this  question  were  to  be  settled  upon  a  sentimental  basis,  it  is 
certain  that  all  persons  born  in  Porto  Rico  are  proud  of  being 
called  Porto  Ricans,  and  we  would  not  change  this  appellation  for 
any  other,  as  it  appears  to  bind  us  more  closdy  to  our  beloved  soil 
where  the  dearest  affections  of  the  soul  are  concentrated.  Had 
the  change  of  sovereignty  depended  on  an  act  of  our  free  will, 
perhaps  many  Porto  Ricans  would  have  preferred  to  continue 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag  which  waved  over  their  place  of 
birth,  while  others  would  have  preferred  their  own  flag.  But  as 
certain  events  beyond  our  control  entailed  a  change  of  sovereignty 
in  our  beloved  isle,  without  such  change  implying  any  lack  of  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Ricans  for  their  native  soil,  so  now 
we  also  accept  the  citizenship  of  the  new  mother  country  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  consummated  act,  without  such 
acceptance  affecting  our  Porto  Rican  sentiments;  because  as  long 
as  Porto  Rico  shall  be  in  any  form  a  territory,  dependency,  pos- 
session or  colony  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, Porto  Ricans  cannot  enjoy  any  other  citizenship  than  that 
of  the  sovereign  nation,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  so  declare  as  a  question  of  strict  law. 

We  do  not  share  the  learned  opinion  of  The  Outlook,  nor  does 
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the  opinion  of  the  ex-Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Post,  carry 
much  conviction,  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  that  the  grant  of  American 
citizenship  would  tacitly  imply  an  agreement  or  recognition  of  our 
right  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union  and  would  be  an  obstacle  to  future 
independence.  Both  propositions,  in  our  opinion,  are  unfounded, 
because  history  demonstrates  the  fact  that  their  being  British 
subjects  did  not  prevent  the  North  American  colonies  from  be- 
coming independent  of  England  and  constituting  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  nor  did  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  American  colonies  being  Spaniards  prevent  them  from 
making  themselves  independent  of  Spain  and  forming  the  various 
republics  of  Central  and  South  America. 

We  must  be  American  citizens  as  long  as  Porto  Rico  shall 
belong  to  the  United  States  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  if 
some  day  Porto  Rico  should  become  an  independent  state,  then 
we  could  legally  use  the  title  of  "Porto  Rican  citizens"  which  we 
now  employ  by  a  fiction  which  cannot  be  sustained  in  good  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  law. 

The  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
some  of  the  so-called  insular  cases  show  that  under  American 
constitutional  law,  Porto  Ricans  are  not  foreigners  with  relation 
to  the  United  States;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  that  nation  and  owe  it  permanent 
allegiance,  and  this  gives  us  to  a  certain  extent  the  consideration 
of  American  citizens  from  other  nations. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Isabel  Gonzalez  v.  Williams,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  whether  a  Porto  Rican 
woman  should  or  should  not  be  considered  as  a  foreigner  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1891,  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Puller  held  that  the  act  related  to  persons  owing  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  government  and  citizens  or  subjects  thereof,  and  the  citizens 
of  Porto  Rico,  whose  permanent  allegiance  is  due  to  the  United 
States,  living  within  the  peace  and  domain  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  aliens. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  convince  us  that  this  Porto  Rican 
citizenship  granted  us  by  the  Act  of  April  12, 1900,  is  a  mere  legal 
fiction  to  sustain  the  transitory  and  undefined  status  of  our  inter- 
national personality;  and  that  if  we  are  American  citizens  dejure, 
we  are  so  it  facto,  because  the  principal  duty  or  obligation  im- 
posed upon  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  also  imposed  upon  us, 
by  the  declaration  that  we  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  this  nation, 
and  in  granting  us,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  rights  of  such 
citizenship. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  which  we  must 
ask  for  such  citizenship  and  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  granted 
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us,  it  appears  to  us  opportune  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
citizenship  may  be  obtained  in  general  terms,  by  birth,  or  by 
naturalization,  and  that  the  naturalization  may  be  individual  or 
collective.  Individual  naturalization  is  that  which  each  individual 
personally  requests,  by  an  act  of  his  free  will,  submitting  to  certain 
legal  requirements  and  expressly  renouncing  his  original  nation- 
ality or  citizenship.* 

By  section  30  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  Porto  Ricans,  in  our 
exceptional  condition  of  not  aliens,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  were  authorized  to  become  American  citizens  by  naturali- 
zation individually,  in  the  form  provided  by  the  naturalization  laws 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  modifications  that  applicants  were 
not  to  be  required  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty, 
that  they  were  to  make  declaration  of  intention  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  admission,  and  that  residence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  owing  such  permanent  allegiance,  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  residence  within  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  five  years'  residence  clause  of  the  existing  law. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  courts  authorized  to  natur- 
alize foreigners,  there  is  none  in  Porto  Rico,  and  this  makes  it 
difficult  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  section  quoted, 
making  them  illusory. 

It  was  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this  obstacle  that 
the  Representative  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Douglas,  introduced  on 
January  16,  1909,  a  bill  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(H.  R.  509),  permitting  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  who  were  electors, 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  residents,  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  To  appear  before  the  Municipal  Judge  of  the  district  of  his 
residence  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  make  a  declaration  of 
his  ]desire  to  become  an  American  citizen,  in  person. 

2.  To  appear  in  person  before  the  said  judge  within  a  period 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  sixty  and  sign  the  oath, 
whereupon  the  judge  shall  issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
and  he  shall  then  be  considered  as  such  American  citizen. 

3.  That  after  January  1,  1910,  no  person  residing  in  Porto 
Rico,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  hold  any  honorary 
or  salaried  position  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  services 
of  Porto  Rico,  whether  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  political, 
or  any  other. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  embodied  almost 
literally  in  the  Olmstead  Bill  as  first  introduced  into  Congress, 

*On  this  point  the  laws  in  force  in  the  United  States  are  sections  1094  to 
2001, 2166  to  2174,  5424  to  6429  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  Act  of  May, 
1882  (22  Stat,  at  L.)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906  (84  Stat,  at  L.), 
and  the  Act  of  March  2, 1907. 
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maintained  the  theory  of  individual  naturalization  which  is  in  our 
opinion  inadmissible  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  Porto  Ricans,  because  it  would  introduce  greater  confusion  in 
our  present  personal  status,  continuing  the  difficulty  with  respect 
to  those  Porto  Ricans  who  should  not  apply  for  American  citizen- 
ship and  establishing  an  unjustified  distinction  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country.  It  is  true  that  the  form  proposed 
would  reserve  the  rights  of  those  Porto  Ricans  who  by  conviction 
or  convenience  should  not  care  to  adopt  the  new  citizenship,  but 
this  would  in  no  way  modify  their  present  status  of  citizens  of  a 
state  which  does  not  exist,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States. 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law,  we  would  have  as  the  first 
anomaly  that  only  electors,  males,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
could  become  American  citizens,  while  unmarried  women,  or 
widows  over  that  age  could  not  become  so;  in  the  second  place, 
while  the  Municipal  Judges  are  not  at  present  American  citizens, 
they  would  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  grant  letters 
of  American  citizenship;  in  the  third  place,  Porto  Ricans  not 
becoming  Americans  citizens  would  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
holding  public  office,  and  would  thus  be  prevented  from  being 
judges,  councilmen,  delegates,  etc.,  and  consequently  from  taking 
part  in  matters  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Porto  Rico,  and  more- 
over the  Porto  Ricans  now  holding  office  who  failed  to  apply 
for  American  citizenship  would  be  removed  therefrom.  In  this 
manner  such  citizenship  would  to  a  certain  extent  become  more 
obligatory,  and  it  would  be  violent  for  those  obliged  to  choose 
between  renouncing  their  salaried  offices  and  withdrawing  from 
public  service,  or  forcibly  accepting  a  citizenship  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  In  this  manner  the  situation 
of  the  Porto  Ricans  who  should  not  become  American  citizens 
would  be  more  difficult  in  their  own  country,  and  this  citizenship 
would  become  a  new  instrument  in  the  creation  of  odious  distinc- 
tions between  the  natives  of  the  same  soil. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  legal  necessity  for  giving  Porto 
Ricans  individually  the  right  to  become  American  citizens,  because 
such  right  is  already  recognized  by  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906, 
which  would  only  require  amendment  in  the  sense  of  granting 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Court  or  to  another  court  to  administer 
the  oath  and  grant  letters  of  citizenship. 

With  reference  to  the  argument  of  those  who  see  in  the  grant 
of  collective  citizenship  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  later  giving  this  Island  an  independent  government, 
we  ask :  Would  the  same  obstacle  not  arise  if  a  majority  or  a  large 
number  of  the  Porto  Ricans  become  citizens  by  virtue  of  the  indi- 
vidual   naturalization?    Would    that    individual    naturalization 
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imply  a  promise  to  make  Porto  Rico  a  state  of  the  Union?  Would 
citizenship  thus  acquired  be  incompatible  with  an  autonomous 
government  for  Porto  Rico? 

In  addition  to  individual  naturalization  by  compliance  with 
certain  formalities  prescribed  by  law,  citizenship  may  be  conferred 
upon  certain  people  in  mass,  or  upon  particular  classes  of  persons; 
and  this  method  is  called  Collective  Naturalization.  It  may  be 
effected  by  conquest  of  territory,  by  treaty  with  another  nation, 
by  special  Act  of  Congress,  or  by  admission  of  new  states. 

With  regard  to  collective  naturalization  as  a  consequence  of 
conquest,  prior  to  1898  the  United  States  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  international  law  to  the  effect  that  "The  nationality  of  inhabi- 
tants of  territory  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession  becomes  that  of 
the  government  under  whose  dominion  they  pass,  subject  to  the 
right  of  election  on  their  part  to  retain  their  former  nationality 
by  removal,  or  otherwise,  as  maybe  provided";  orin  other  language 
and  as  a  general  rule,  "the  allegiance  of  the  conquered  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  sovereign."  But  this  general  rule  was  later 
abandoned  audit  was  held  in  the  insular  cases  that  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  by  conquest  by  the  United  States  does  not  operate 
to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  as 
citizens  of  the  conquering  State." 

With  respect  to  collective  naturalization  by  treaty,  it  should  be 
noted  that  every  treaty  of  cession  to  which  the  United  States  has 
been  a  party  (with  the  only  exception  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1898 
with  Spain)  contains  a  stipulation  providing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  ceded  may,  in  whole  or  in  part,  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  either  immediately  or  under  certain  conditions.* 

*This  may  be  observed  particularly  in  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain 
under  which  British  subjects  who  resided  at  Detroit  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  and  who  continue  to  reside  there 
afterwards  without  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  such 
evacuation  declaring  their  intention  of  remaining  British  subjects,  became, 
ipso  facto,  American  citizens;  in  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  which  provided 
for  the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  in  the  treaty  of  1810  with  Spain,  in  which  similar  provision  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida;  in  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico, 
which  effected  a  collective  naturalization  of  all  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Under  the  provisions  of  the  last  mentioned  treaty,  it  was  even  held  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Lucero,  "that  Pueblo  Indians,  who  were  Mexi- 
cans under  Mexican  law,  became  citizens  of  the  United  States."  And  in  the 
case  of  Tobin  v.  Walkinshaw,  involving  the  citizenship  of  a  British  subject,  a 
naturalized  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  United  States  Circuit  court 
held  that  the  right  of  the  two  governments  (Mexico  and  the  United  States)  to 
stipulate  in  relation  to  native-born  Mexicans,  was  unquestionable.  "It  was 
evidently  proper  that  the  status  of  all  such  should  be  fixed.  If  they  were 
neither  to  continue  Mexican  citizens,  nor  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
a  whole  people  would  became  disfranchised.     They  would  have  no  status  as 
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Under  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10,  1888  (30  Stat,  at  L. 
1754),  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  islands  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  it  was  provided  that  Spanish  sub- 
jects, natives  of  the  Peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory  ceded, 
might  preserve  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  by  making  before  a  court 
of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  the  said  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve 
such  allegiance,  and  that  in  default  of  such  declaration,  they  should 
be  heard  to  have  renounced  such  allegiance,  and  to  have  adopted 
the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  resided. 

Article  9  further  provides  that;  the  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  treaty,  departing  from  the  precedent 
established  in  all  other  treaties  of  cession  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party,  makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  expressly  declares  that  the  civil  rights 
and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

The  contention  was  advanced  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  that  the 
United  States  has  no  power,  in  acquiring  and  governing  territory, 
to  provide  against  the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  they  contended  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain 
become  immediately  upon  annexation  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the  so-called 
Insular  Cases,  held  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  acquiring 
territory,  has  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  it  will 
receive  the  inhabitants  (182  U.  S.  l-A-391). 

Under  the  treaties  with  Indians,  certain  Indian  tribes  or  such 
members  thereof  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal  of 
their  tribes  westward,  have  been  declared  to  be  citizens,  and 
individuals  of  the  particular  tribes  have  been  authorized  to  become 

citizens,  owe  no  allegiance,  and  be  left  in  the  anomalous  position  of  a  people 
without  a  country."    (McAU.  186,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,  070). 

It  may  be  observed  further  in  the  treaty  of  1853  with  Mexico,  relating  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona,  to  which  the  treaty  refers;  in  the 
treaty  of  1867  with  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  Alaska  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  rules  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  continued  to  be 
subjects  of  Russia  for  three  years,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this  term 
were  compelled  to  leave  Alaska  and  transfer  their  residence  to  the  Russian 
Empire.  This  was  not  optional  but  obligatory.  An  inhabitant  of  Alaska 
who  did  not  return  to  Russia  lost  his  citizenship  and  compulsorily  became  an 
American  citizen. 
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citizens  on  application  to  a  court  of  the  United  States  for  natural-  • 
ization  and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civilized  life.  Such 
provisions  were  made  in  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1835  with  the 
Cherokees;  those  of  1820  and  1830  with  the  Choc  taws;  of  1855 
with  the  Wyandottes;  of  1861  and  1866  with  the  Pottawatomie; 
of  1862  with  the  Ottawas;  that  with  the  Kickapoos,  and  finally, 
in  those  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians  of  1848  and  1856. 

There  are  also  numerous  cases  of  collective  naturalization  by 
special  statutes  or  acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

Notwithstanding  the  precedents  which  have  been  establish 
in  constitutional  law  and  which  have  been  accepted  in  practice 
by  the  goverment  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  some  doubt 
is  still  entertained  as  to  whether  or  not  American  citizenship  should 
be  granted  the  Porto  Ricans  collectively.  And  this  uncertainty, 
which  is  inexplicable  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  must  undoubtedly 
be  due  to  the  gratuitous  statements  published  in  American  reviews 
and  periodicals  as  to  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico. 

But  we  must  and  can  refute  this  erroneous  opinion  by  appealing 
to  the  testimony  of  the  many  honorable  Americans  who  have  lived 
and  still  live  in  our  island,  .and  also  by  presenting  the  statistical 
data  of  the  recent  census  in  which  the  irrefutable  eloquence  of 
figures  demonstrates  in  an  evident  manner  the  very  rapid  progress 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  island  during  the  past  ten  years,  in 
every  respect,  and  especially  in  the  branch  of  education  and  the 
comparative  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  illiteracy. 

We  cannot  deny  our  praise  of  the  representatives  of  the  American 
government  in  Porto  Rico  who  have  directed  and  encouraged  this 

~"3rTheact  of "April  14, 1802  (Parr.  5,  Rev.  Stat.,  Sec.  2165,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat— 
1901, 1330)  provides  rules  for  the  admission  of  aliens  who  were  residing  in  the 
United  States  before  January  29,  1795,  upon  proof  of  two  years'  residence  in 
the  country. 

The  Act  of  March  22,  1816,  provides  for  the  admission,  without  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  of  aliens  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  between 
June,  1798,  and  June,  1812. 

On  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  its  inhabitants  were  made 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Act  of  Congress;  upon  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  the  same  was  done  with  respect  to  its  citizens  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  April  30,  1900. 

In  the  same  manner  many  classes  of  Indians  have  been  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  notably  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  by  Act  of  March  3,  1843;  the 
Winnebago  Indians  by  Act  of  July  15,  1870;  the  Miami  tribe  in  Kansas,  by 
Act  of  March  3, 1873,  while  the  act  of  February  8, 1887.  providing  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  and  extend- 
ing the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  territories  over  the 
Indians,  made  every  Indian  situated  as  therein  referred  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  Act  of  May  2, 1890,  authorized  any  number  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  nation  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  apply  for  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  and,  finally,  every  Indian  in  Indian  Territory  was  made  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  a  provision  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 1901. 
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work  of  progress;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  ignored, 
that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  must,  with  good-will  and  intelligence, 
take  advantage  of  and  benefit  by  all  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  progress  within  their  reach,  and  that  a  people  tinder  such 
conditions  are  entitled  to  a  settlement  of  their  anomalous  situation 
by  the  grant  of  the  title  of  American  citizens,  which  you  rightly 
esteem  so  greatly;  and  we  Porto  Ricans  will  surely  show  you  that 
we  are  worthy  of  this  honorable  citizenship  and  we  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  be  proud  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  reply  to  the 
salutation  of  Ptesident  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Porto  Rico,  of  "our  fellow  citizens"    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Tra vieso  will  now  present  his  own  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "American  Citizenship  for  Porto  Ricans"* 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  PORTO  RICANS 
address  ofJhon.  martin  tra  vieso,  jr. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  also  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  your 
annual  Conference  about  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  born.  Then,  as  now,  I  considered  that 
it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  our  dis- 
tinguished host  and  to  come  all  the  way  from  my  beautiful  island, 
to  join  you  in  the  discussion  of  her  problems,  and,  though  no  gifts 
of  oratory  were  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Almighty,  to  plead  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  undeniable  rights  of  my  people  and  the 
future  of  my  country.  I  have  never  believed  that  either  those 
rights  or  that  future  are  or  have  ever  been  in  jeopardy,  for  they 
are  in  the  safest  possible  hands — in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people.  And  the  best  evidence  that  our  cause  is  in  good  hands  is 
in  the  fact  that  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  the  best  of  that 
great  people,  are  here  at  this  moment,  assembled  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  to  hear  the  pleas  of  her 
sons. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  future  of  Porto  Rico  were  intrusted  to  you 
directly,  all  the  claims  of  my  people  would  be  immediately  attended 
to,  and  the  problems  of  the  island  would  be  immediately  solved. 
But  it  happens  with  the  claims  of  dependent  peoples  the  same 
thing  that  happens  in  political  parties  to  the  desires  of  the  voters 
when  such  parties  are  controlled  by  political  machines.  The 
dependent  peoples  appeal  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  Nation, 
and  their  voices  are  not  heard,  or  if  heard,  they  are  ignored.  The 
voice  of  the  voter  is  in  the  same  manner  smothered  by  the  political 

*Mr.  Travieso's  address  followed  the  discussion  of  the  platform,  but  for 
convenience  we  have  incorporated  it  with  the  other  addresses  on  Porto  Rico. 
[Ed.] 
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leader  or  boss  of  the  party  to  which  the  voter  belongs.  To  do 
away  with  the  power  and  influence  of  corrupt  politics  in  this  coun- 
try, honest  men  have  come  to  the  front  to  fight  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct  primary  election  law,  by  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  shall  determine  into  whose  hands  the  work  of  governing  the 
country  shall  be  intrusted. 

Porto  Rico  must  solve  all  her  problems  by  appealing  directly 
to  the  American  people. 

For  twelve  long  years,  that  is,  since  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Porto  Ricans  have  been  submitted  to  the  most  abnormal  con- 
ditions known  to  contemporary  history,  or  even  to  ancient  history. 
They  have  been  living  without  a  well  defined  status;  they  are  not 
an  independent  people,  and  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  nation, 
— the  nation  where  liberty  was  born,  which  has  assumed  absolute 
control  of  the  island,  now  a  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  at 
present  nothing  more  than  subjects  of  a  Republic,  which  is 
certainly  anomalous  and  unjust,  as,  under  the  government  of  a 
Republic,  there  should  be  nothing  but  full  fledged  citizens;  other- 
wise the  Republic  would  convert  itself  into  an  empire. 

For  twelve  long  years  Porto  Rico  has  been  governed  under  a  law 
or  organic  act  which,  although  it  was  sufficiently  good  as  a  tempo- 
rary law,  is,  both  Porto  Ricans  and  Americans  admit,  a  law  with- 
out a  precedent  in  American  history  and  anti-democratic  be- 
cause it  vests  the  executive  and  the  legislative  power  in  the 
same  individuals  who,  besides  having  such  a  vast  amount  of  power, 
are  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  appointed  by  the  national 
executive  power. 

These  conditions  are  undoubtedly  known  to  you  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  your  time  in  repeating  what  you  already  know. 

The  Porto  Ricans  can  not  and  must  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
conditions.  It  is  their  duty,  and  by  complying  with  it  they  will 
prove  to  be  good  Americans,  to"  labor  without  rest  until  each  and 
every  one  of  them  is  declared  an  American  citizen  and  until  their 
country  is  honored  by  admission  into  the  federation  of  States,  thus 
becoming  forever  an  integral  part  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  Porto  Ricans  have  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  has  presented  itself  to  protest  against  the  existing  conditions. 
Our  legislative  assemblies  have  repeatedly  sent  memorials  to  the 
national  Congress  demanding  American  citizenship  and  the  right 
to  elect  the  upper  house  or  Senate  of  the  Island;  commissions 
have  been  sent  on  several  occasions  to  this  country  to  demand  the 
recognition  of  these  rights;  this  Conference  has  in  several  of  its 
platforms  recommended  changes  in  the  conditions  of  Porto  Rico; 
whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  us,  we  have  pleaded 
before  American  audiences  for  the  cause  of  our  people,  and  for 
myself  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never  refused  any  opportunity 
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to  say  something  in  behalf  of  my  country.  And  yet  we  are  today 
just  where  we  were  twelve  years  ago. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  American  people 
the  conditions  of  the  island  that  the  deadlock  of  1908  took  place, 
when  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  passing  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  am  not  bringing  out  this  point  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  I  thought  at  the  time 
and  still  think  that  it  was  unwise  to  proceed  in  that  manner  and 
voted  against  it  in  the  Executive  Council.  But  I  do  want  to  de- 
fend my  fellow  citizens  against  the  imputation  that  they  were 
actuated  by  improper  motives  in  taking  such  an  action  and  that  it 
was  for  their  own  personal  and  political  advantage  that  they  re- 
fused to  pass  the  appropriation  bill.  I  assure  you  that,  although 
I  believe  that  they  were  mistaken  in  taking  such  a  course,  I  also 
believe  that  their  intention  was  entirely  honest  and  their  purpose 
was  merely  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  insular  affairs. 

I  also  wish  to  deny  the  inference  that  was  drawn  by  some  people 
from  the  action  of  the  Legislature;  that  is,  that  the  Porto  Ricans 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  self-government. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  Legislature  took  such  an  action  that 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  pass  the  budget  prepared  by  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  English  Parliament  adjourned  without 
providing  funds  for  the  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  Has 
anyone  dared  to  say  that  the  English  people  are  not  prepared  for 
self-government,  or  has  anyone  proposed  that  a  commission  of 
Americans  be  sent  to  England  to  teach  them  the  art  of  government? 

I  believe  that  Porto  Rico  is  prepared  for  self-government  and 
that  the  people  of  the  island  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  they  are  competent  to  administer  their  own  affairs  and 
that  the  tutelage  to  which  they  have  been  submitted  for  the  last 
twelve  years  is  unnecessary.  If  such  were  not  my  honest  opinion  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  contrary,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country  to 
admit  his  country's  defects  and  shortcomings  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  them.  It  has  been  my  custom  and 
policy  to  face  the  facts  such  as  they  are  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
even  though  it  be  prejudicial  to  my  country.  I  have  been  abused 
for  doing  it  and  admit  that  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  policy  to  follow , 
but  it  is  the  only  one  which  leads  to  practical  results. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Porto  Rican  people  is  a  perfect  commu- 
nity, nor  do  I  claim  that  we  have  reached  the  climax  of  perfection, 
for  I  believe  that  no  nation  has  yet  reached  it.  We  have  a  good 
many  defects,  but  we  also  have  some  good  points,  upon  which  I 
base  my  belief  that  we  can  be  trusted  with  self-government. 

According  to  the  last  census  our  island  had  over  a  million  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  all  of  whom  are  Christians  and  have 
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always  been  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  claims  for  citizenship  have  been 
ignored  so  far.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  anti-American 
feeling  in  the  Island.  I  deny  that  there  is  such  feeling  among  my 
people.  A  people  that  is  continually  demanding  American  citizen- 
ship and  claiming  that  the  Island  should  in  the  future  be  admitted 
as  a  State  of  the  Union,  can  not  very  well  be  called  anti-American. 
Some  people  have  mistaken  for  anti-Americanism  the  natural 
friction  between  the  government  and  political  parties,  which  is 
caused  not  by  any  ill  feelings  towards  the  United  States  and  its 
people,  but  by  the  application  to  Porto  Rico  of  the  Foraker  Law 
and  by  -the  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant  citizenship  to  the  Porto 
Ricans  and  to  allow  them  self-government,  not  as  an  independent 
people,  for  such  is  not  their  desire,  but  under  the  American  flag, 
under  which  they  can  have  complete  independence  and  effective 
protection. 

Justice  is  administered  entirely  by  Porto  Rican  judges  and 
Porto  Rico  can  boast  with  pride  of  having  a  judiciary  system 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States. 

Order  is  maintained  in  the  island  by  the  insular  police,  whose 
members  are  all  native  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  respect  due  the 
American  flag  are  maintained  by  a  regiment  of  regular  soldiers, 
all  of  whom  are  Porto  Ricans;  and  the  regiment  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  pride  to  the  island  and  to  the  nation. 

The  public  schools  are  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity  with  chil- 
dren eager  to  learn,  all  of  whom  speak  with  fluency  the  English 
language  and  are  just  as  bright  and  promising  as  any  children  in 
the  world.    And  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  natives. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men — lawyers,  physicians,  en- 
gineers, etc.,  educated  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try who,  together  with  the  older  generation  educated  in  European 
universities,  form  a  nucleus  of  a  few  thousand  educated  and  well 
trained  men,  capable  of  filling  any  office  that  might  be  entrusted 
to  them  in  the  administration  of  the  island. 

The  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  undeniable  facts 
is  that  a  people  which  is  capable  of  administering  its  own  justice, 
of  maintaining  order  and  peace  and  defending  the  lives  and 
properties  of  over  a  million  souls,  about  ten  thousand  of  whom  are 
Americans,  and,  moreover,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty 
of  upholding  and  defending  the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  is 
worthy  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  and  is  without 
doubt  capable  of  governing  itself. 

When  will  the  island  be  prepared  for  self-government,  if  we 
believe  those  who  claim  that  it  is  not  already  prepared? 

How  can  the  Porto  Ricans  show  that  they  have  men  competent  to 
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discharge  the  duties  of  Attorney  General,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  etc.,  until  they  are  given  atrial  by 
appointing  to  those  offices  men  born  in  the  island? 

Who  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  Porto  Ricans  could 
not  exercise  with  discretion  the  legislative  power  if  they  were 
granted  the  right  to  elect  the  upper  house  of  their  legislature? 

Until  a  practical  showing  is  made  it  will  be  just  as  difficult  to 
convince  one  of  those  who  contend  we  are  unfit  for  self-government 
that  we  are  prepared  for  it,  as  to  convince  a  Porto  Rican  of  his 
people's  incapacity  to  administer  its  own  affairs. 

Now,  if  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  self-government  we  must 
have  organizations  like  Tammany  Hall  in  full  control  of  our 
principal  city,  and  politicians  of  the  type  of  some  of  the  men  at 
Albany  in  our  legislature — legislating  not  for  the  people  but  for 
some  private  interest,— then  I  admit  that  we  have  not  reached  such 
a  stage  in  our  preparation  and  that  our  education  has  been  neglect- 
ed. We  do  not  suffer  from  such  calamities,  but  if  they  ever 
should  present  themselves  in  our  political  life,  I  am  confident  that 
there,  like  here,  a  group  of  honest  and  courageous  men  would  come 
to  the  front  to  fight  against  corruption  and  to  re-establish  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  navigation  of  the 
air  had  been  reserved  by  the  Lord  to  the  birds,  although  some 
people  believed  that  man  would  ultimately  conquer  the  air. 
Neither  side  was  able  to  convince  the  other  either  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  aerial  navigation  or  of  its  possibility,  until  a  daring 
aviator  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute  by  ascending  in  an  aero- 
plane heavier  than  air,  showing,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that  man 
was  not  confined  to  crawl  between  earth  and  heavens,  but  that  he 
might  enter  the  domain  of  the  birds  and  the  clouds. 

Let  us  all  who  are  interested  in  Porto  Rico  unite  our  efforts 
and  do  our  best  to  secure  for  the  Porto  Ricans  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  practical  showing  of  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and 
I  assure  you  that  we  will  be  able  to  show  those  who  sustain  the 
negative  side  of  the  proposition  that  we  are  prepared  for  it,  and 
that  Porto  Rico,  the  youngest  child  of  this  great  Republic,  is  now 
and  shall  be  forever  second  to  no  one  in  her  love  and  affection  for 
the  Mother  Country  and  for  her  institutions  and  principles. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention,  and  especially  Mr, 
Smiley  for  his  hospitality  and  for  the  opportunity  he  has  given  me 
to  present  to  this  select  audience  the  case  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  an  occasion  of  genuine  regret  thatthere 
is  not  time  remaining  that  can  be  given  to  a  general  discussion  of 
this  subject.    We  will  now  hear  from  the  business  committee. 
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Da.  Drapes:  The  Business  Committee  is  prepared  to  present 
the  results  of  its  work  upon  the  platform.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
will  present  the  report  for  the  committee. 

Dr.  Abbott:  Before  presenting  the  .platform,  I  will  present 
two  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Business  Commit- 
tee and  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  platform,  but  part  of  the  action 
of  which  the  approval  of  this  Conference  is  requested. 

The  first  in  the  minute  respecting  the  New  York  Indians: 

(For  this  Minute,  see  page  9.) 

(Unanimously  adopted.) 

The  second  resolution  relates  to  Alaska. 

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

Resolved:  That  in  any  reorganization  of  the  territorial  government  of 
Alaska  provision  should  be  made  for  educational  .service  among  the  Alaskan 
natives  on  a  plan  at  least  as  generous  and  effective  as  that  now  in  operation. 
(Unanimously  adopted.) 

Dr.  Abbott  then  presented  the  platform,  which,  after  a  debate 
hinging  on  the  phraseology  of  the  clause  respecting  Indian  taxation, 
was  unanimously  adopted.* 

*A  motion  that  the  platform  be  recommitted  was  amended  to  the  effect  that 
only  that  portion  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Indians  be  so  recommitted.  It 
was  voted  to  substitute  a  motion  adopting  the  platform  with  the  exception  of 
the  plank  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Indians,  and  the  substitute  motion  was 
passed.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  plank  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Indians 
be  adopted,  and  finally,  the  platform  in  its  entirety,  as  reported  by  the  plat- 
form committee,  was  adopted. 


-fefetft  fee**ion 

Friday  Erening,  October  Slrt,  1910 


The  Chairman:  Our  first  address  of  this  evening  will  be  that  of 
Commodore  George  L.  Dyer,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Guam,  who  will  speak  on  conditions  in  that 
island. 

GUAM 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMODORE  GEORGE  L.  DYER  U.  8.  N.  (RETIRED) 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Our  Dependent  Peoples" 
the  very  interesting  population  of  Guam,  in  the  Mariana  Islands 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  of  Tutuila,  in  the  Samoan  Islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  should  not  be  omitted.  Owing  to  my  association 
with  the  former  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  with  a  degree  of  authority. 
Of  Tutuila  I  know  no1±ing  from  personal  experience.  Both  depend 
on  the  Navy  Department  for  administrative  control  and  both  are 
of  service  to  it  as  coaling  stations  of  limited  development.  Some 
of  the  problems  which  American  administrators  have  to  deal  with 
in  the  Philippines  are  found,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  Guam.  The 
difficulties  of  their  solution,  however,  are  mitigated  and  their  num- 
ber few.  Guam  has  a  homogeneous  people,  not  at  all  inclined  to 
turbulence.  Its  small  area,  comparatively,  prevents  any  attempt, 
even  if  desired,  to  make  combinations  against  established  authority. 
The  amusing  tale  will  be  remembered  of  its  capture,  in  1808,  by 
the  cruiser  "Charleston,19  then  on  her  way  to  Manila  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Admiral  Dewey.  The  Spanish  Governor  sent  his  aide  to 
express  His  Excellency's  regret  that,  for  lack  of  powder,  he  was 
unable  to  return  the  American's  salute,  ignorant  that  war  had  been 
declared,  and  thinking  that  the  shooting  of  the  Charleston,  at 
various  apparently  fortified  points  in  the  harbor,  was  intended 
for  the  honors  to  die  Spanish  flag. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION 

Guam,  discovered  by  Magellan,  is  the  largest  and  southernmost 
of  the  Mariana  Islands,  which,  with  the  Bonin  Islands,  form  a 
chain  for  1,300  miles  south  of  Japan.  The  name  "Ladrones" 
(Thieves)  usually  given  to  these  Islands  by  American  and  English 
cartographers,  is  not  used  by  Continental  peoples,  and  is  very 
distasteful  to  the  islanders.    The  title  Marianas  has  been  officially 
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adopted  for  all  Government  publications.  In  all  that  general 
region  of  the  Pacific,  Guam  is  the  sole  island  possessing  the  com- 
bination of  a  good  harbor  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  potable  water 
at  all  seasons.  Others  have  one  or  the  other  but  not  both.  It  is 
a  central  station  for  ocean  cables  from  the  United  States,  via 
Honolulu;  from  Japan;  from  China,  via  the  Philippines;  and 
from  Java  via  the  Celebes,  and  Yap  in  the  Pellew  Group,  500  miles 
Southwest  of  Guam.  It  has  a  Federal  wireless  equipment  and  is 
also  the  advanced  meteorological  station  for  the  very  efficient 
Philippine  Weather  Bureau.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
United  States,  5,600  miles,  its  commercial  isolation  and  its  political 
insignificance,  little  attention  is  shown  to  Guam.  Much  ignorance 
prevails  concerning  it  among  people  of  very  considerable  general 
information.  Interest  will  be  livelier  when  it  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  nation  nearest  to  it!  In  explaining  its  location  I 
have  found  it  useful  to  ask  my  auditors  to  consider  the  North 
Pacific  as  an  ellipse  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  Eastern 
focus  and  Guam  at  the  Western.  Honolulu  is  2,200  miles  west  of 
San  Francisco  and  Guam  is  2,100 miles  east  of  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands  intervening.  Guam  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica,  13 
degrees  North,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  is  similar.  Our 
island  contains  214  square  miles,  is  32  miles  long,  and  between  6 
and  7  miles  wide.  Its  surface  is  broken,  the  northern  part  being 
a  high  plateau,  the  southern  a  series  of  hills,  of  which  the  highest 
is  1,300  feet.  In  this  portion  numerous  small  rivers  flow  through 
narrow  valleys  of  great  fertility,  with  hill  slopes  covered  with 
valuable  hard  woods.  The  table  land  before  referred  to,  heavily 
wooded  in  some  places,  is  the  principal  farming  section  although 
the  native  randies  are  scattered  throughout  the  island.  Most  of 
the  timber  lands  belong  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pinchot  was 
entirely  favorable  to  the  request,  made  during  my  time,  for  a 
dendrological  survey.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  Geological  Survey,  traces  of  minerals  having  been 
found  in  various  places. 

PEOPLE 


The  original  population  of  Malayo-Polynesian  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  Caucasian  and  Filipino  blood  introduced  by  American 
and  English  whalers,  Spanish  and  American  sailors  and  soldiers, 
Filipino  convicts,  Mexican  cowboys,  and  waifs  of  other  nationali- 
ties. The  result  is  the  Chamorro  people  of  today,  a  sturdy,  well- 
developed,  prolific  and  fine  looking  race,  in  number  about  12,000 
with  a  birth-rate  which,  since  the  American  occupation,  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  They  live  in  nine  towns,  each  of  which, 
except  Agafia,  contains  about  500  people.  Agafia,  the  capital, 
contains  8,000.    They  are  all  farmers ,— the  officials,  the  traders,  the 
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mechanics,  all  of  whom  form  but  a  small  class,  having  their  farms 
also.  Each  family  is  self-sustaining.  If  a  native  wishes  to  build 
a  house  he  gradually  collects  the  materials  and  then  summons  his 
relatives  and  friends  to  assist.  Each  family  has  its  beast  of  burden, 
carabao,  bullock  or  cow,  and  a  two-wheeled  cart,  for  the  means  of 
transport  between  town  and  ranch.  According  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  farm  they  fix  the  number  of  their  visits  to  town  during  the 
week.  Saturday  always  finds  them  there  for  the  Sunday  church 
services.  On  Mondays  the  whole  population  is  up  for  early  Mass 
at  four  o 'clock,  and  off  to  the  ranches  before  seven.  These  customs 
are  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  the  school  regulations  and  families 
often  suffer,  willingly,  serious  inconvenience  on  this  account. 

A  more  universally  contented  and  independent  people  can 
scarcely  be  found.  The  conditions  of  their  lives  are  most  simple, 
there  is  no  real  poverty.  Differences  in  social  advantages  are 
insignificant.  Each  family  has  a  town  and  country  home,  exist- 
ence goes  on  with  little  friction.  They  are  devout  and  practical 
Roman  Catholics,  a  gentle,  subordinate,  cheerful  and  lovable  race. 
Hanging  over  them,  however  is  the  dreadful  menace  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  hurricane,  both  of  which  have  scourged  them  often 
and  both  of  which  will  surely  come  again. 

LANGUAGE 

Their  language  is  usually  classed  as  Micronesian.  It  has  a 
large  infusion  of  Spanish  words  much  corrupted  in  pronunciation. 
The  well-to-do  class  speaks  Spanish  with  fluency  while  the  poorer 
class  understands  it  but  little.  Since  the  present  system  of  schools 
was  established  the  native  children  have  gained  a  very  considerable 
practical  knowledge  of  English  so  that  the  diffusion  of  that  lan- 
guage is  now  much  more  general  than  the  Spanish  ever  was. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  four 
counties,  each  represented  by  a  resident  native  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  His  powers  are  confined  to  police 
•  jurisdiction  with  authority  to  try,  as  Justice-of-the-Peace,  a 
certain  class  of  criminal  cases  of  minor  gravity.  The  more  impor- 
tant cases  are  tried  in  the  Island  Court,  also  presided  over  by  a 
native  Judge  who  sits  in  Agafia.  Appeals  lie  to  this  Court  from 
the  Justices'  Courts  and,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  Island  Court  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  island.  The  Island  Court  is  the  same 
as  existed  under  Spanish  domination,  under  the  title  of  Court  of 
First  Instance,  and  is  similar  in  jurisdiction  to  the  present  courts 
of  that  name  in  the  Philippines.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  a  creation  of  my  own.  Under  the  Spanish, 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  Guam  lay  to  the 
Audiencia  in  Manila,— Guam  then  belonging  to  the  political 
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division  of  the  Filipinos.  With  the  entire  independence  of  Guam, 
under  the  United  States,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  regulation  by 
law  of  Congress,  the  earlier  American  Governors  constituted  a 
Supreme  Court  to  consist  of  the  Governor  himself.  The  time  had 
come  and  lie  material  was  available  to  form  a  Court  of  natives, 
five  in  all,  with  an  Americanized  Spaniard  (living  permanently  in 
the  island  and  married  to  a  native) ,  as  Chief  Justice.  This  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  about  six  years.  The  people  of 
Guam  are  not  litigiously  inclined  and  there  are  few  cases  which  fall 
outside  the  Justices'  Courts.  Crimes  of  violence  are  rare.  There 
have  been  two,  possibly  three,  trials  for  murder  in  the  last  seven 
years.  The  ill-defined  boundaries  of  property  are  the  cause  of 
occasional  differences  which  are  usually  adjusted  without  difficulty 
by  the  Governor.  The  Spanish  law  prevails,  modified  by  the 
decrees,  not  numerous,  of  the  several  Governors.  Congress  has 
never  legislated  for  Guam  except  to  include  in  the  appropriation 
bills  certain  items  for  the  Naval  Station.  The  President,  in  1899, 
issued  a  short  Executive  Order  covering  the  Customs  Tariff  for  the 
Island  and,  in  1901  another  defining  the  accountability  for  insular 
funds.  The  last  law  regulating  the  tariff  between  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  United  States  included  Guam.  These  are  the  only 
legal  restraints  emanating  from  the  Government  on  the  action  of  the 
Island  administrator.  Neither  has  the  Navy  Department  issued 
special  regulations  to  limit  or  control  or  advise  his  course.  He  is 
bound  to  observe  the  Naval  Regulations  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  the  most  independent  official  I  know  of  and  possesses,  practical- 
ly, the  power  of  a  benevolent  despot  over  an  absolutely  helpless 
people.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  choice  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  Governors  has  usually  fallen  upon  men  of  elevated 
purposes  and  intelligence,  each  of  whom,  in  turn,  has  carried  along 
the  work  with  industry,  devotion  and  success. 

In  addition  to  the  Judges  the  other  native  officials  are  the 
Island  Attorney,  who  is  also  the  Prosecuting  Officer,  Registrar  of 
Lands,  Deeds  and  Titles,  and  the  Custodian  of  the  Commercial 
Register;  the  Island  Treasurer  and  assistants;  the  Clerk  of  the 
Courts;  the  Warden  of  the  jail,  who  is  also  the  County  Com- 
missioner of  Agafia  County.  The  Naval  Surgeons  are  the  San- 
itary Inspectors.  The  Commissioner  of  Schools  is  an  American, 
as  is  the  Collector  of  Customs.  The  school-teachers  are  both 
Americans  and  natives  of  both  sexes.  The  island  officials,  and 
all  public  improvements  not  made  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval 
Station  as  such,  are  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  island. 

•  REVENUES 

These  revenues  come  from  Customs  duties,  licenses,  fines,  per- 
mits, a  poll  tax  and  a  land  tax.     For  the  purpose  all  lands  are 
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assessed  yearly  by  a  board  of  intelligent  natives  whose  assessments 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  tax-payers.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  an  American  innovation,  was 
an  advisable  measure.  There  is  a  tendency  among  the  natives  to 
abandon  their  farms  and  congregate  in  the  towns,  depending  on 
Government  employment  for  support.  It  is  the  effort  of  each 
Governor  to  counteract  this  and  the  land  tax,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
is  often  remitted,  partly  on  this  account. 

PRODUCTIONS 

The  principal  item  of  export  is  copra,  the  dried  pulp  of  the 
cocoanut.  This  is  bought  up  by  the  Japanese  traders  who,  until 
recently,  have  enjoyed  the  entire  transportation  business  of  the 
Island  and,  consequently,  have  fixed  the  price,  in  merchandise,  at 
the  lowest  figure  which  would  keep  the  industry  alive.  Within  two 
years  the  Government  transports,  touching' at  the  Island  monthly 
on  the  outward  trip,  have  been  carrying  freight  for  private  individ- 
uals, at  reasonable  rates.  This  has  reduced  the  prices  of  neces- 
saries and  affected  the  price,  to  the  natives,  of  copra.  Some  tim- 
ber, in  trimmed  logs,  is  exported  to  Japan  whither  all  the  copra 
goes,  but  the  amount  of  the  former  is  insignificant.  The  natives 
raise  about  everything  they  eat, — corn,  rice,  beans,  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alligator  pear.  This  exception,  also  true  at  that  time 
of  the  Philippines  as  far  as  my  inquiries  went,  seemed  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  discover  the  reason. 
Seeds  were  early  secured  from  Honolulu  and  the  resulting  trees 
are  now  bearing.  To  the  frequenter  of  the  tropics  the  absence  of 
the  avocado  (alligator)  pear  is  a  serious  deprivation. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  should  have 
been,  large  areas  suitable  for  it  having  been  gradually  abandoned, 
necessitating  an  increase  in  the  quantity  imported.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  rebuilding  of  bridges  long  since  destroyed,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  good  roads  into  localities  favorable  to  rice  cultivation 
would  stimulate  its  production  and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  small  herd  of  cattle  in  the  island  which  provides 
a  limited  supply  of  meat,  sold  twice  a  week  at  Agafia  at  a  market 
belonging  to  the  Island.  The  regulations  imposed  to  restrict  the 
depletion  of  the  herd  of  beef  cattle  are  carefully  observed,  also 
the  sanitary  conditions  connected  with  the  slaughter.  In  addition 
to  the  beef  cattle  there  is  a  large  number  of  carabao,  or  water 
buffalo.  These  are  the  real  working  animals.  They  are  occa- 
sionally slaughtered  for  meat,  which  is  very  tough.  Hogs,  goats 
and  chickens  abound,  but  no  sheep.  There  are  a  few  scrub 
ponies.    Bees  have  been  successfully  introduced  quite  recently. 

Strangely  enough  no  natives  follow  the  pursuit  of  deep-water 
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fishing  and  yet  they  are  very  fond  of  sea-food.  At  low  tide  a  few 
men  and  women  wade  about  the  reefs  catching  shell-fish  and  small 
fry  in  the  pools  and  crevices,  for  their  own  use.  As  an  industry, 
however,  fishing  does  not  exist.  To  supply  the  market  and  to  teach 
the  natives,  eight  or  ten  Japanese  fishermen  were  introduced  with 
their  boats  and  tackle,  and  certain  inducements  offered  the  natives 
to  engage  in  the  business.  Contrary  to  my  hope,  however,  the 
Japanese  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  catching  turtles  which, 
indeed,  found  ready  sale  and  added  a  valuable  food-product. 
The  coast  of  the  Island  does  not  offer  convenient  places  for  the 
harboring  and  launching  of  boats  although  there  are  a  few  such. 
This  does  not  account,  however,  for  the  scarcity  of  native  boats. 
The  devotion  of  the  entire  population,  practically,  to  bucolic 
pursuits  is  one  reason,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  explain  why  these 
Pacific  Islanders  are  so  little  given  to  aquatic  adventure. 

The  preceding  refers  entirely  to  the  food  products  enjoyed 
by  the  natives.  Some  milk  is  peddled  about  Agafla  and,  of  course, 
the  usual  tropical  wild  food  products, — bread-fruit,  banana, 
guava,  mango,  etc.,  are  plentiful.  In  addition  to  Island  contribu- 
tions the  American  colony  has  the  advantage  of  supplies  brought 
in  the  refrigerators  of  the  transports.  These  are  placed  at  once 
in  the  large  cold-storage  rooms  of  the  Naval  Station  ice  plant,  at 
the  cost  of  the  owner,  and  distributed  during  the  month  intervening 
before  the  arrival  of  the  following  transport.  All  the  delicacies  of 
the  San  Francisco  market  are  available  at  prices  not  unduly  raised 
by  high  rates  for  carriage. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLONY 

This  consists  of  the  Governor, — a  Naval  Officer  of  rank  who  is 
also  Commandant  of  the  Naval  Station, — his  Aide,  and  several  offi- 
cers who  represent  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department. 
There  are  four  or  five  Medical  Officers,  several  clerks,  hospital 
attendants,  a  printer,  a  plumber,  machinists,  carpenters,  foremen 
of  public  works,  Officers  of  Marines  and  their  detachment  of  one 
hundred  men,  the  Naval  Station  Band,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Station  Ship,  and  the  cable  station  staff  of  eight  or  ten  employees. 
All  these,  with  the  families  of  many,  form  a  usually  harmonious 
society  in  which  social  distinctions  are  not  too  carefully  drawn  and 
which  is  sure  to  contain  a  diversity  of  talent  sufficient  to  afford  a 
pretty  constant  entertainment. 

The  foreign  colony,  for  intimate  social  purposes,  numbers 
about  thirty  people.  On  general  occasions  the  superior  native 
families  participate  and  the  younger  women  especially  ,with  their 
gentle  manners  and  attractive  appearance,  add  a  very  charming 
feature  for,  be  it  known,  "Butterick'3  Fashions,91  the  English 
publication  "The  Queen,"  and  others  similar  are  common  in  Guam, 
and  every  family  possesses  a  sewing  machine. 
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THE  CUBKENCY 

We  had  our  troubles  with  the  currency.  The  first  difficulties 
incident  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Island  Government,  then  the 
destruction  wrought  by  an  unusually  violent  hurricane,  followed,  a 
year  or  two  after,  by  a  record  earthquake,  occupied  fully  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  American  Governors  in  instituting  order  and 
in  starting  the  usual  activities  of  life.  When  I  came  along  the 
normal  course  of  affairs  had  been  fully  reestablished.  It  was  a 
favorable  moment  to  turn  attention  to  matters  of  general  progress. 
There  were  at  this  time  three  kinds  of  currency  in  use — the 
United  States  currency  paid  out  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  force, 
and  put  in  circulation  by  them;  the  Mexican  dollar  in  general  use, 
paid  out  for  labor  in  connection  with  the  Naval  Station;  and  the 
old  Spanish-Philippine  currency,  also  in  general  use,  and  paid  out, 
with  the  Mexicans,  by  the  Island  Government  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies. The  two  last  named  had  been  demonetized  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  Spanish-Philippine  coin  possessed,  in  the  outside  world, 
only  its  bullion  value.  We  found  that  the  Japanese  traders  were 
buying  it  up  somewhere,  presumably  in  the  Philippines,  and  ship- 
ping it  to  Guam,  via  Japan,  and  using  it  to  pay  their  customs  dues. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  exporting  American  silver  and  Mexi- 
cans as  rapidly  as  they  could  accumulate  them.  The  bad  money 
in  the  Island  Treasury  was  rapidly  increasing  and  the  good  dis- 
appearing. 

It  required  a  radical  and  arbitrary  measure  to  stop  that,  and 
a  moment  was  carefully  chosen  (when,  to  the  best  of  our  informa- 
tion, the  least  damage  would  be  inflicted,)  to  interdict  the  use 
of  the  Philippine  currency  in  any  transaction  in  which  the  Island 
government  was  interested, — such  as  receipts  for  customs,  pay- 
ments for  salaries,  labor,  and  supplies.  This  was  effective  without 
serious  harm  to  any.  There  were  some  cases  of  loss  where  there 
had  been  hoarding,  but  as  the  Spanish-Philippine  currency  con- 
tinued in  circulation  among  the  traders  for  some  time  without  a 
very  rapid  depreciation,  no  distress  occurred.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  done  the  same  with  the  Mexican  currency.  This  has  been 
done  since,  but  it  was  then  in  general  circulation  throughout  the 
East.  The  "Mexican,"  while  about  the  size  of  the  American 
dollar,  had  only  half  its  value.  The  natives  would  not  willingly 
accept  as  an  equivalent  for  his  labor  a  piece  of  money  half  the  size 
of  his  customary  coin,  or  one  of  similar  size  in  place  of  the  two  he 
had  been  used  to  receiving.  The  moment  to  continue  the  process 
of  simplification  was  not  propitious. 

In  this  connection  we  were  watching  with  much  interest  the 
movement  in  the  Philippines  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
banks  following  the  plan  of  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt.  With  a 
longer  tenure  of  office  a  bank  would  have  been  attempted,  but 
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there  were  so  many  things  requiring  immediate  attention,  with  the 
limited  staff  of  competent  assistants  at  our  disposal,  it  was  not 
possible.  It  should  be  done.  The  exactions  of  the  usurers  are 
great,  and  the  native  farmer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  rise  above 
the  level  which  this  disability,  with  others,  imposes.  A  postal 
savings  department  in  the  Federal  post-office  in  Guam  will  be  of 
benefit. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a  very  good  road  from  the  harbor 
six  miles  to  Agana,  the  capital.  This  the  Americans  have  vastly 
improved,  making  necessary  fills,  deeper  cuts,  strong  cemented 
stone  retaining  walls,  and  better  bridges.  The  road,  nearly  level 
throughout,  runs  along  the  coast  very  close  to  the  shore,  skirting 
promontories  where  feasible,  or  cutting  through  them.  Deposits 
of  day  mixed  with  lime,  called  "cascajo,"  exist  everywhere,  and 
this,  laid  on  a  proper  foundation,  affords  a  very  excellent  road 
material.  As  a  consequence  the  highways,  which  are  sixteen  feet 
wide,  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  roads  anywhere.  Their  extension 
has  been  going  on  steadily  since  the  American  occupation,  and  they 
now  reach  to  remote  parts  of  the  island.  This  has  required  the 
construction  of  numerous  bridges  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  rather  formidable  fills.  The  road  mender  system  preva- 
lent in  Europe  was  inaugurated,  a  man  to  a  section  permanently 
at  work.  The  anchorage  in  the  harbor  is  very  deep  and  ships  are 
forced  to  lie  at  a  long  distance  from  the  landing  by  reason  of  a 
shelf  of  coral  sand  and  rock  which  forms  a  sort  of  rim  about  the 
harbor,  varying  in  width,  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  at 
high  water.  This  shelf  has  pockets  or  wells  in  it  here  and  there, 
between  which  a  rough  sort  of  channel  had  been  cleared  to  allow 
boats  of  light  draught  to  pass  across  at  half  tide.  It  was  very 
evident  that  a  channel  available  for  lighters  at  all  stages  of  the  tide 
was  a  necessity.  This  was  undertaken  immediately.  We  had  a 
very  rough  equipment  to  start  with, — a  scoop  road-scraper  attach- 
ed to  a  hemp  rope  hauled  towards  an  anchored  scow  by  a  hand 
winch  fixed  upon  it,  and  later  a  power  winch  and  wire  rope.  With 
the  occasional  use  of  dynamite  a  force  of  twenty  natives,  under 
Chief  Carpenter  Johnson  of  the  Navy — who  worked  in  the  water 
with  them, — keeping  them  steadily  at  it,  part  of  the  time  at  night, 
in  just  one  year  made  a  channel  fifty  feet  wide,  about  one  mile  long, 
and  four  feet  deep  at  low  water.  We  were  then  certain  of  our 
frozen  supplies,  particularly  the  meat  which,  in  pre-channel  days, 
under  the  tropical  sun,  had  been  several  times  detained  in  shallow 
places  on  the  way  from  the  transports  to  the  shore,  until  rendered 
unfit  for  consumption.  This  channel  has  since  been  made  deeper 
and  kept  clear  by  a  regular  modern  suction  dredge  sent  out  at  my 
earnest  solicitation,  followed  up  by  that  of  my  successors. 
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Another  improvement  of  great  value  was  the  placing  of  buoys 
to  mark  the  entrance  to,  and  the  submerged  dangers  in,  the  harbor, 
and  particularly  the  mooring  buoys  each  fastened  to  a  bridle  of 
very  heavy  chain  attached  to  three  enormous  anchors  spread  out 
triangularly.  The  transports  were  safer  during  their  short  stay 
in  the  harbor,  after  these  buoys  were  placed,  as  it  has  an  unfor- 
tunate reputation,  during  the  hurricane  season,  among  seafaring 
men.  For  lack  of  mooring  buoys  one  United  States  ship,  the 
Yosemite,  had  been  lost  there  and  the  cable  ship  Scotia  totally 
wrecked,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  want  of  proper  entrance 
buoys, — both  since  the  American  occupation. 

Many  other  improvements  of  less  importance  were  commenced 
and  have  since  been  completed  but  the  greater  of  all  measures  were 
those  for  the  amelioration  and  conservation  of  the  public  health 
and  the  establishment,  on  a  permanent  basis,  of  the  public  schools. 

SANITATION 

Most  of  the  people  live  in  Agafia,  where  about  8,000  are  con- 
gregated. This  is  located  on  a  nearly  flat  shelf  near  the  ocean, 
having  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  above  high  water  level.  The 
Agafia  River,  a  small  stream,  flows  through  the  town  with  suffi- 
cient current  to  be  saved  from  pollution,  and  this  is  used  by  the 
natives  indiscriminately  for  every  conceivable  purpose  except 
drinking.  Its  ultimate  effect  is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  for  all  the 
town  washing  is  done  there  and  it  affords  a  public  bath  much  fre- 
quented. The  drinking  water  is  drawn  from  surface  wells,  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep  at  most,  which  are  numerous  all  over  the  town 
site,  and  which  have  been  infested  for  generations  with  the  germs 
of  the  lumbricoid  worm .  It  is  surprising  that  the  Chamorros  have 
survived  this  pest  for  it  is  present  in  their  bodies  all  through  their 
lives  probably  without  exception,  in  such  quantities  as  to  stagger 
belief.  The  Americans  do  not  escape  it  entirely.  By  using  the 
distilled  water  at  their  service  and  keeping  careful  watch  on  the  prep- 
aration of  their  food,  they  are  usually  immune.  This  has  been 
both  an  indirect  and  a  direct  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval 
Station.  The  attention  of  the  American  Governors,  therefore, 
was  early  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  pure  water.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  sources  available  was  made  by  an  expert,  who 
selected  a  hill  stream  near  the  town  of  Agafia  and,  after  an  instru- 
mental survey,  made  an  estimate  in  detail  for  an  impounding  cjam 
reservoir,  distributing  pipes  and  hydrants  for  an  efficient  service, 
costing  *60,000.  After  several  years  of  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  successive  Governors  the  appropriation  was  finally  secured 
from  Congress,  and  the  present  Governor,  Captain  E.  J.  Dorn,TJ.  S. 
N.,  wrote  me,  by  the  last  mail,  that  he  had  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  turning  on  the  water  from  the  comjpleted  system, 
thus  inaugurating  the  physical  regeneration  of  a  small  nation. 
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With  the  disappearance  of  the  lumbricoid  worm,  and  the  con* 
struction  of  an  already  planned  tuberculosis  camp  in  the  hills, 
other  diseases  from  which  the  natives  suffer  will  either  disappear 
or  be  sensibly  modified. 

The  lepers  were  early  segregated  and  have  been  carefully 
watched  and  studied,  everything  being  done  to  ameliorate  their 
pitiful  lot.  And,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  same  course  has 
been  pursued  with  the  victims  of  gangosa,  a  terrible  disease  which 
seems  peculiar  to  Guam.  In  this  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is 
destroyed  by  slow  ulceration.  The  Naval  Medical  Officers  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  successful  treatment  of  this.  They 
have  demonstrated  practically,  that  it  is  a  condition  resulting 
from  inherited  disease  introduced  originally  by  the  western  for- 
eigner. Recent  advices  from  the  island  are  that  segregation  for 
gangosa  has  been  discontinued.  And  here  I  would  like  to  say 
that  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Naval  Surgeons,  their  unselfish 
devotion  and  their  high  professional  skill,  both  natives  and  Gover- 
nors owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  indeed. 

The  lack  of  pure  water,  the  principal  factor  in  a  campaign  for 
sanitation,  did  not  deter  us  from  making  efforts  in  other  directions 
possible  of  attainment.  The  entire  population  was  vaccinated  and 
measures  taken  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  virus  and  an 
effective  rounding  up  and  treatment  of  non-vaccinated  individuals. 
This  had  never  been  done.  The  hospital  for  enlisted  men  which 
included  a  ward  for  native  men,  inaugurated  by  a  former  Governor, 
was  enlarged,  put  in  thorough  repair  and  a  well  equipped  operating 
room  added.  Through  the  efforts  of  my  wife  a  hospital  was 
established  for  women  and  children.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Island,  after  about  three  hundred  years  of  Christian 
occupation,  there  was  provided  a  suitable  place  for  their  medical 
treatment  outside  of  their  crowded  and  unsanitary  homes.  This 
was  urgently  needed.  At  the  universal  request  of  the  natives  it 
was  called  The  Susana  Hospital, — Susana  being  the  Spanish 
equivalent  for  Mrs.  Dyer's  Christian  name. 

The  women  are  shy  and  reserved.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to 
speak  of  their  ailments,  and  almost  impossible  to  make  them 
follow  medical  advice.  It  was  obvious  that  in  any  far-reaching 
scheme  for  health  improvement  their  interest  and  co-operation 
must  be  secured.  The  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  establish  a  hospi- 
tal for  their  sole  use  where  they  could  be  sent,  forcibly  if  necessary, 
and  where  a  class  of  native  nurses  could  be  trained.  These  could 
go  among  their  sisters,  secure  their  confidence,  teach  them  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  as  it  affected  their  health  and  that  of 
their  families,  and  finally  work  a  change  in  their  attitude  toward 
medical  attention.  This  would  have  been  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment but  for  Mrs.  Norman  McLean,  wife  of  Surgeon  McLean 
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of  the  Navy,  herself  a  trained  nurse,  who  undertook  the  task  of 
instructing  a  class  of  native  girls.  A  Women's  Hospital  Aid 
Association  was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  native  women  whose 
duty  it  was  to  seek  out  subjects  for  medical  aid,  to  induce  them  to 
apply  voluntarily  at  the  hospital  for  treatment,  and  to  see  that 
their  children  and  homes  were  cared  for  during  their  absence;  also 
to  report  cases  urgently  requiring  attention  when  they  refused  to 
present  themselves  or  to  notify  the  proper  authority  of  their  con- 
dition. The  hospital  fees  were  fixed  at  a  low  figure  and  an  attempt 
made  to  graduate  them  according  to  the  means  of  the  patient, — 
which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Association  to  deter- 
mine.   There  are  but  few  people  in  the  island  abjectly  poor. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  hospital  a  dispensary  and  pharmacy  has 
since  been  equipped  where  wounds  and  sores  are  dressed  and  med- 
icines sold.  This  was  well  attended  from  the  outset  and  has  been 
a  useful  factor  in  overcoming  the  native  woman's  prejudices,  as  up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  only  men  attendants  available.  The 
pharmacy  has  also  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  establishing  a  woman's  hospital  has 
entirely  justified  the  hopes  of  its  founder.  It  has  accomplished 
more  than  was  anticipated.  Since  her  return  to  the  United 
States  Mrs.  Dyer  has  succeeded  in  inducing  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to 
endow  this  hospital  with  a  handsome  sum  which,  with  other  funds 
collected  by  Mrs.  Dyer,  is  administered  by  the  Sage  Foundation. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

Previous  to  1904  it  had  not  been  feasible  to  inaugurate  any 
system  of  schools.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  continue  in  that 
course  and  an  effort  was  begun  at  once  to  get  them  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

To  supply  a  corps  of  teachers  every  woman  in  the  American 
colony,  not  having  absorbing  duties  at  home,  was  drafted  into 
service,  including  my  two  daughters  and  a  young  lady  guest. 
With  alacrity  and  admirable  devotion  they  responded,  and  helped 
largely  to  make  the  effort  successful.  Several  soldiers  from  the 
Marine  detachment,  and  a  number  of  native  men  and  women  who 
had  already  acquired  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  English  made  up 
the  necessary  complement.  Prom  a  pedagogical  standpoint  but 
few  of  the  teachers  were  well  equipped.  The  double  negative  was 
very  prominent  in  their  instruction,  but  they  made  up  in  intelli- 
gence, earnestness  and  industry  for  lapses  of  grammar  which  were, 
after  all,  immaterial.  What  was  needed  by  the  natives  was  the 
power  to  express  themselves  in,  and  to  understand,  English,— 
enabling  them  to  form  a  bond  of  comprehension  between  themselves 
and  the  Americans.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the 
trouble  in  the  world  began  with  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
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The  Governor  then  issued  a  decree  making  attendance  at  school 
compulsory  for  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen, 
and  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve.  A  small  fine 
was  imposed  on  parents  or  guardians  for  the  absence  of  pupils 
without  reasonable  excuse.  The  use  of  the  cable  brought  us  quickly 
a  supply  of  necessary  text-books.  The  active  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  relatives,  with  that  of  the  teachers,  helped  in  the 
starting  of  what  seemed  at  first  a  rather  impracticable  undertaking. 

My  Naval  associates  have  often  smiled  at  my  selection  of  a 
Navy  Boatswain  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
for  that  place  there  could  have  been  no  better,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  be  grateful  that  the  services  of  Chief  Boatswain  Brooks 
happened  to  be  available  at  that  particular  juncture.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  schools  were  running  efficiently  in  all  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  the  2,000  children  of  school  age  were  attending  with  a 
regularity  that  could  scarcely  be  secured  elsewhere.  Personal 
cleanliness  and  order  were  insisted  on  from  the  beginning,  lava- 
tories for  each  sex  were  built  near  each  schoolhouse,  in  which, 
during  school  hours,  were  stationed  a  man  and  a  woman.  Every 
child  on  entering  the  schoolhouse  was  inspected  by  a  teacher  and, 
if  not  clean  in  person,  was  sent  to  the  lavatory  and  thoroughly 
scrubbed.  If  the  clothes  were  soiled  or  rent  the  children  were  sent 
home  for  attention.  Immediately  after  roll-call  and  inspection 
each  day  the  children  needing  medical  advice  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  and  the  truant  officer  started  after  the  absentees.  Within 
a  short  time  those  responsible  for  the  delinquents  were  before  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  subjected  to  a  fine  if  their  excuses  were 
insufficient.  This  was  most  effective.  Few  absences  occurred 
after  the  people  learned  what  to  expect,  and  the  scholars  came  to 
school  scrupulously  neat.  Best  of  all  the  native  community 
appreciated  and  supported  the  measures  taken  for  the  children's 
welfare. 

From  this  beginning  developed  the  Normal  School,  to  which 
were  sent  the  advanced  and  intelligent  compulsory  scholars  and  the 
volunteers  beyond  the  school  age.  This  school  has  since  fulfilled 
to  some  extent  its  purpose  of  supplying  native  English-speaking 
teachers. 

An  agricultural  class  of  twenty-nine  boys  was  started  under 
an  experienced  instructor, — a  very  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
German  who  drifted  into  Guam  most  opportunely,  and  who  has 
since  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  the  Island.  In 
the  absence  of  a  regularly  equipped  manual-training  school,  which 
we  had  no  money  to  establish,  lads  were  placed  as  apprentices  in 
the  hospital,  the  printing  office,  the  blacksmith's,  the  plumber's 
and  the  carpenter's  shops,  the  machine  shop  and  the  ice  plant. 
Night  schools  for  the  older  people  were  well  attended. 
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Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  progress  of  all  was  in  the  branch 
of  music.  Singing  was  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  a  party 
of  boys,  numbering  twenty-eight  at  first  and  afterwards  increased, 
was  selected  as  a  class  in  instrumental  music,  one  of  the  most 
competent  musicians  in  the  Naval  Station  Band  being  detailed  as 
instructor.  The  formation  of  this  band  constituted  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Guam.  The  religious  ceremonies  which  are  the 
principal  factors  for  happiness  as  well  as  excitement  in  the  lives 
of  this  isolated  folk  are  now  completed  by  music  furnished  by  their 
own  people.  Previously  they  had  none  for  these  occasions.  Those 
of  them  who  had  visited  the  Philippine  Islands  and  noted  the 
prominence  of  bands  during  the  religious  fiestas  lamented  the 
absence,  in  Guam,  of  this  significant  feature.  It  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Chamorro 
Band  has  been  to  the  natives  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results 
of  the  American  occupation.  The  conception  of  this  band  had  a 
greater  significance  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  natives 
have  astonishingly  few  amusements.  General  instruction  of  the 
population  in  instrumental  music  will  add  a  wholesome  and  pro- 
found pleasure  to  their  lives.  The  apprentice  bandsmen  were 
destined  to  go  among  their  fellows  in  the  outlying  towns  all 
all  through  the  island  and  promote  the  cause  of  instrumental 
music. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

With  limited  resources  and  a  keen  sense  of  its  importance  we 
started  an  experimental  farm  to  give  the  natives  a  practical 
example  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  tools  and  modern  methods  of 
cultivation  and  to  stimulate  them  to  increase  the  variety  of  their 
food  products.  Satisfactory  and  profitable  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  with  the  various  agencies,  public  and  private,devoted 
to  this  purpose  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  influence  of  this 
station  began  to  be  felt  at  once.  It  was  an  attractive  growth  to 
foster.  Feeling  however  that,  as  the  great  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  had  been  freely  extended 
to  other  dependent  peoples  in  the  establishment  of  experimental 
stations,  we  could  hope  for  a  similar  attention  to  Guam,  steps 
were  taken  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  that  great  Department  to 
include  Guam  Station  in  his  estimates.  After  many  vicissitudes 
this  was  done  in  1908,  and  finally  the  Island  station  was  amalga- 
mated with  a  well  equipped  and  efficient  Federal  station.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Guam  News  Letter,  published  monthly,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  the  advertisement  for  sale,  by  a  local 
trader,  of  fresh  vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

I  believe  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Guam 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  well  served 
by  the  American  Governors  and  that  the  march  of  improvement 
has  been  uninterrupted.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done, 
and  an  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  home  will  aid 
materially  the  efforts  of  the  men  on  the  spot,  who  suffer  under  the 
handicap  of  distance  and  indifference  to  their  needs.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  William  Alanson  Bryan,  President  of 
the  Pacific  Scientific  Institution,  Honolulu,  will  speak  on  "Hawaii's 
International  Mission.1' 

HAWAII'S  INTERNATIONAL  MISSION 

ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  ALANSON  BRYAN 

At  last  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  being  fortified.  Oahu's 
ancient  volcanoes  are  being  honeycombed  with  secret  passages. 
Underground  chambers  are  being  crammed  with  the  mysterious 
munitions  of  war.  Her  cliffs  and  shores  are  already  studded  with 
powerful  cannon.  Her  harbors  have  been  straightened  and  deep- 
ened and  her  sea  approaches  are  to  be  mined.  Impregnable  forts 
are  being  equipped  on  every  point  of  vantage  and  great  army  posts 
are  being  established.  Every  day  the  streets  of  the  one  time 
peaceful  old  city  of  Honolulu  resound  to  the  martial  tread.  The 
dream  of  three  generations  of  men  is  at  last  the  reality  of  today. 
Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  American  Union  and  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Pacific  is  an  undoubted  reality. 

As  patriotic  Americans  we  do  well  to  realize  that  our  flag, 
with  all  it  represents,  floats  over  a  grim  fortified  port  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  broad  Pacific  that  is  the  pride  of  our  nation  and  the 
envy  of  the  civilized  world.  But  as  citizens  of  the  world  and  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  human  progress,  we  must  not  in  our  com- 
J>lacency  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  becoming  annexed  and 
ortified,  this  little  cluster  of  sun-kissed  islands,  that  since  the 
daWn  of  human  history  have  been  guarded  solely  by  the  palm  and 
reef,  no  longer  voice  their  matchless  aloha  of  open-hearted  welcome 
to  all  who  come  to  their  shores.  In  exchange  for  the  open  brown 
hand  that  for  more  than  a  century  Hawaii  has  extended  to  all  races 
of  men,  she  now  presents  the  mailed  fist.  She  is  ready  for  armed 
resistance  and,  if  occasion  should  demand,  she  must  play  the  part 
she  has  chosen,  and  become  our  first  bulwark  of  defense  in  this 
great  Western  ocean.  There  is  something  for  the  first  time  in  the 
perfume  laden  air  of  Hawaii  that  whispers  the  old-time  taunt  of 
the  braggart  nation — "that  we  don't  want  to  fight  but,  by  jingo! 
if  we  do,  we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 
money  too." 

The  fortification  of  these  one-time  inconspicuous  islands  has 
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brought  them  into  a  position  of  singular  national  importance  and 
great  international  concern.  The  present  day  affairs  and  the 
future  development  of  no  similarly  limited  area  of  the  mainland 
can  claim  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  whole  American 
people,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  that  no  region  on  the  globe  is  so 
liable  to  figure  in  the  next  great  world  movement,  nor  is  the  future 
of  any  place  so  fraught  with  virile  possibilities  for  good  or  evil. 

In  the  complex  position  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  administering  her  own  private  affairs  to  advantage 
and  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Pacific,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
no  ordinary  diplomatic  mission  to  perform.  I  therefore  take  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal  to  suggest  a  policy  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Territory  which  I  hope  those  of  you  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  great  movement  for  international  peace,  as  well 
as  the  individual  well  being  of  every  people,  whether  they  be 
dependent  races  or  not,  will  find  worthy  of  consideration,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  general  approval. 

I  need  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  chain  of  political  events  in 
Hawaii  that  extend  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Island  monarchy, 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government,  to  be  followed  in 
turn  by  the  Republic  which  accomplished  its  mission  in  bringing 
about  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  American  nation  as  & 
Territory.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fortification  of  the  Islands 
as  the  highest  ideal  of  those  worthy  citizens  who  labored  long  to 
bring  about  this  much  desired  end.  They  knew  that  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  military  and  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor 
would  forever  fix  the  seal  of  permanency  upon  their  labors,  for 
they  believed  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag,  and  that,  if  the 
flag  of  our  Union  was  once  hoisted  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it 
would  continue  to  wave  and  the  welfare  of  the  Islands  would  ever 
after  be  the  zealous  care  of  America,  since  they  knew  Hawaii  to  be 
a  possession  the  value  of  which  to  this  or  any  other  nation  it  was 
impossible  to  state,  either  from  a  military  or  a  commercial  point 
of  view. 

We  may  then  regard  the  fortification  of  the  Islands  as  forming 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  an  uncertain  chapter  in  Hawaii's  develop- 
ment, and  using  that  fact  as  a  foundation,  direct  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  next  step  in  advance  should  be. 

The  development  of  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Islands, 
but  more  especially  the  sugar  industry,  resulted  in  bringing  labor- 
ers of  every  class  from  every  quarter  to  Hawaii,  until  today,  for 
any  practical  purpose,  the  group  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
international  laboratory  fitted  for  the  study  of  human  evolution 
in  all  of  its  phases.  All  of  the  known  reagents  of  civilization 
have  been  poured  together  there  and  have  begun  to  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.    The  mixture  has  already  begun  to  boil,  to  emit 
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troublesome  fumes  and  throw  down  dark  insoluble  precipitates. 
Thoughtful  people  wonder  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  wonderful 
experiment.  Some  predict  dire  things;  others  take  a  more  hopeful 
view.  However,  all  are  agreed  that  although  Hawaii  is  annexed 
and  fortified,  the  mixture  of  population  among  other  things  that 
preceded  those  events  gave  more  unsolved  economic,  racial,  so- 
ciological, commercial,  industrial  and  governmental  problems  to 
this  Pacific  paradise  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  community 
on  the  globe.  Moreover,  many  of  them,  both  large  and  small,  are 
insistently  pressing  their  claims  for  early  solution. 

Most  of  the  problems,  fortunately,  are  minor  ones — purely 
local  affairs.  They  are  being  worked  out  at  home.  Others  are 
larger.  Some  are  national  in  character  and  involve  in  their  solu- 
tion the  application  of  some  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  our 
national  government  and  life.  For  example,  our  Hawaiian-born 
Chinese  citizens,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  now  come  with  the 
right  of  franchise  in  their  hands  and  visions  of  the  effect  of  China's 
awakening  in  their  minds,  to  inquire  if  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  as  they  once  were,  and  if  so,  they  want  to  know  why 
Russian  peasants  of  the  most  disreputable  class  are  encouraged 
to  come  to  Hawaii,  assisted  by  Territorial  aid,  while  their  own 
brothers  are  shut  out  from  coming  to  them  by  a  drastic  exclusion 
law  directed  against  all  the  rice-eating  nations,  while  America  is 
demanding  that  the  door  be  wide  open  to  China. 

Other  questions  have  to  do  with  the  inalienable  right,  being 
a  territory,  to  demand  that  in  time  the  Territory  be  made  a  State. 
Before  such  an  event  can  transpire  our  National  Congress  will  have 
to  decide  the  knotty  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  this 
nation  to  raise  up  sovereign  states  out  of  isolated  territories  not 
contiguous  to  nor  homogeneous  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
These  are  large  questions,  involving  deep  thought  and  much  diplo- 
macy in  their  wise  settlement;  but  there  are  still  larger  problems, 
since  they  involve  international  problems  of  commerce,  of  religion, 
of  human  liberty,  and  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  largest  sense,  the 
just  solution  of  which  will  without  doubt  have  much  to  do  with  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  nations 
and  the  spread  of  good  will  and  right  understanding  among  all  men. 

With  the  magnitude  and  vital  nature  of  our  problems  in  mind, 
I  wish,  without  further  preamble,  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  desirability  and,  within  certain  limits,  the* 
feasibility  of  the  United  States  altering  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  territorial  form  of  government  as  it  is  now  applied  to  little 
isolated  Hawaii,  and  by  so  doing  take  the  next  step  forward  in 
promoting  and  guaranteeing  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributing  immeasurably  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Islands. 
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As  a  panacea  for  most  of  Hawaii's  local  ills  and  as  a  solvent 
for  many  of  our  most  difficult  international  problems,  I  would  urge 
that  instead  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  seeking  to  be  admitted  to 
statehood — a  program  that  is  now  well  advanced  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  locally — let  it  rather  strive  to  become  America's  great 
treaty  port  in  the  Pacific.  Let  the  Congress  of  America  enact  such 
laws  and  secure  such  treaties  guaranteeing  Hawaii  as  a  neutral 
port,  as  will  throw  the  great  fortified  harbors  of  Hawaii,  owned  and 
protected  by  America,  open  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  on  equal  terms  to  all  and  with  special  privilege 
to  none.  In  short,  devote  our  energies  to  the  internationalization 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  rather  than  to  the  thankless  and  all  but 
impossible  task  of  Americanizing  them,  with  assisted  Russian, 
Spanish,  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  pauper,  emigrant  laborers. 

In  short,  is  it  not  possible  by  recognizing  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  have  served  in  the  developing  of  mainland  terri- 
tories into  states  are  not  practicable,  if  desirable,  in  Hawaii  to 
develop  at  the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific  a  port  where  the 
men  and  the  goods  of  all  nations  may  meet  on  common  ground — 
the  great  commercial,  sociological,  religious  and  industrial  clearing- 
house for  the  whole  vast  Pacific  arena?  Let  it  be  determined  to 
refrain  henceforth  from  a  policy  intended  to  circumscribe  and  limit 
Hawaii  in  its  development,  and  in  its  stead  seek  to  develop  the 
group  in  every  way  along  the  largest  possible  lines  of  usefulness  to 
the  whole  world.  Instead  of  seeking  to  manage  Hawaii  from 
Washington  by  the  same  laws  and  ideals  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  let  this  nation  recognize  once  for 
all  the  fundamental  differences  that  we  know  exist,  and  treat  the 
mid-Pacific  territory  accordingly,  just  as  England  or  Germany  or 
Prance  might  treat  an  isolated  territory. 

Much  that  might  be  said  in  presenting  this  subject  that  would 
be  pertinent,  must  be  omitted.  I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize 
certain  phases  of  this  proposed  policy  that  must  especially  appeal 
to  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  the 
advancement  of  education,  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  spread 
of  the  best  religion  among  all  tribes  and  people.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  unique  position  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  occupy 
on  a  map  of  the  globe.  .  There  they  are  cradled  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  most  wonderful  ocean  of  all — more  than  two  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  port.  No  other  place  of  importance  is  so 
thoroughly  isolated,  so  sharply  defined,  or  so  definitely  circum- 
scribed. Think  of  their  wonderful  climate,  the  most  inviting  and 
soothing  in  all  the  world.  Consider  their  varied  topography,  their 
lofty  mountains,  their  tropical  jungles,  their  volcanoes,  their 
fruitful  vales,  their  fertile  plains.  Our  flag  does  not  shelter  a 
territory  with  a  greater  variety  of  soils,  climates  and  conditions. 
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Consider  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  islands — that  is,  of  the 
native  people.  Think  of  them  as  a  highly  developed  tribe  of  an 
island  face  with  a  history  and  development  of  its  own  that  differs 
in  every  essential  characteristic  from  any  other  race.  Then  add  to 
the  foregoing  sources  of  individuality  possessed  by  Hawaii,  the 
manifold  and  complex  materials  that  come  to  her  through  the  long, 
varied  and  astonishing  political,  social  and  industrial  evolution  of 
the  group,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  Hawaii  has  very  little 
indeed  that  is  strictly  in  common  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
civilized  globe. 

Situated  half  way  between  two  hemispheres,  the  group  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  either.  By  reason  of  its  geograph- 
ical position  and  its  history,  it  must  ever  remain  isolated  in  fact, 
cosmopolitan  in  character  and  peculiar  in  its  relation  and  condi- 
tions. 

What  Hawaii  is  today  in  this  regard,  she  was  a  dozen  years  ago, 
i.  e.,  before  annexation,  precipitated  by  so  remote  an  event  as  the 
blowing  up  of  a  battleship  in  Cuban  waters  by  accident  or  design 
brought  her  into  the  Federation  of  States  as  a  full  fledged  Territory, 
notwithstanding  a  dozen  years  of  energy  has  been  expended  in  an 
all  but  vain  attempt  to  Americanize  the  group. 

Annexation  to  America  was  without  doubt  a  great  step.  By  the 
single  move  Hawaii,  let  us  hope,  settled  once  for  all  the  question 
as  to  who  was  ever  afterward  to  be  her  protector,  guide  and  friend. 
Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  people  might  not 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  a  dozen  warships  in  Honolulu 
harbor,  and  the  flag  of  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  equally  covetous 
nations  floating  over  what  was  once  the  palace  of  an  island  mon- 
arch. Important  as  annexation  and  fortification  may  have  been, 
however,  their  accomplishment  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 

In  exchange  for  Hawaii's  birth  right — which  in  its  case  was  the 
right  to  work  out  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way — it  secured 
the  guarantee  of  the  protection  of  the  military  and  naval  resources 
of  America.  In  exchange  for  its  custom  receipts  and  harbors  and  a 
few  minor  considerations,  it  also  secured  settled  reciprocal  trade 
conditions  with  the  mainland  and  such  assistance  to  its  chief  indus- 
try as  a  tariff,  be  it  high  or  law,  can  afford.  But  in  seeming  these 
desirable  things,  the  conditions  which  were  the  unsettled  conditions 
of  a  decade  ago  have  become  the  unusual  and  peculiar  and  perplex* 
ing  conditions  of  today. 

Let  us  briefly  review  some  of  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which 
frequent  allusion  must  be  made  in  every  discussion  of  Hawaii's 
problems. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  group  is  six  days'  sail  from  the  nearest 
port  from  which  it  can  purchase  its  supplies  or  send  its  produce. 
Yet  Honolulu  is  held  to  be  a  coast  port  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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American  coasting  and  shipping  laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  As  a 
result  nearly  one  half  of  the  limited  number  of  trans-Pacific 
steamers  that  call  at  the  islands  are  so  penalized  by  the  Federal 
Government  as*  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  to  or  from  the  mainland. 

Consider  this  group — this  island  Territory — so  different  from 
all  other  lands  on  earth,  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  this  great 
homogeneous  group  of  States.    Think  erf  it  being  governed, in 
the  final  analysis,  in  even  matters  of  detail,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  whose  seat  of  deliberation  is  five  thousand  miles 
away  over  land  and  sea.    Think  of  the  Territory's  single  Federal 
representative  sitting  in  the  Congress,  deprived  of  a  vote  and 
depending  entirely  upon  his  persuasive  powers  in  his  endeavors  to 
present  the  islands'  peculiar  conditions  and  secure  fair  treatment 
where  questions  concerning  Hawaii  and  his  constituents  are  con- 
cerned.   Consider  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  in  tariff 
duties  that  is  annually  collected,  largely  from  Hawaii's  alien  popu- 
lation, and  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  be  returned  to  the 
Islands  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  in  national  improvements  to  be  voted 
at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  Congress.  Consider  the  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  finding  it  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  they  represent,  willing  and  glad  to  defray 
from  the  Territorial  treasury  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  large  party 
of  Congressmen,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  visit  the  Islands,  that 
they  might  see  and  know  at  least  something  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  alone  can  deal.    Think  of  the  native  Hawaiian  popula- 
tion of  the  Islands,  intelligent  as  they  may  be,  with  a  history  and 
temperament  of  their  own,  being  in  undisputed  control  of  the 
elections  and  of  local  affairs,  administering  with  undoubted  capaci- 
ty the  revenues  of  the  Territory,  95%  of  which  are  derived  from 
property  owned  by  other  than  the  Hawaiian  race.    Consider  that 
the  majority  of  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  is  already  made 
up  of  alien  races.    In  short,  place  Hawaii  as  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  alongside  of  any  other  state  or  territory,  and  note 
the  differences.    Will  land  laws  that  suffice  to  settle  and  develop 
Nebraska  be  sufficient  and  proper  for  Hawaii?    Will  transporta- 
tion regulations  that  satisfied  Iowa,  with  her  network  of  railroads, 
be  just  and  fair  when  applied  to  these  far  away  islands  with  their 
occasional  steamer?    It  is  the  hopelessness  of  just  such  compari- 
sons that  more  than  a  half  dozen  years  ago  forced  the  conviction 
home  to  me,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  say  others  have  since  begun  to 
agree,  that  something  really  basic  must  be  done  to  give  back  to 
Hawaii  her  most  important  economic  rights,  if  the  territory  is  to 
develop  in  the  all  round  way  that  it  should  and  of  which  its  early 
history  gave  promise. 
Though  it  is  now  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  the  greatest  naval 
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and  strategic  point  in  the  Pacific,  one  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Islands'  prosperity  and  in  the  promotion  of  international  peace 
by  arbitration  rather  than  bravado,  tan  hardly  help  wondering  if  to 
become  a  military  outpost  is  all  that  Hawaii  can  contribute  to  the 
world's  well  being.  When  the  Islands  bristle  with  cannon,  will 
that  mark  the  limit  of  their  usefulness  to  the  world? 

I  am  one  of  those  who,  in  and  out  of  season,  maintain  that 
Hawaii  has  a  destiny  far  beyond  the  one  a  splendid  array  of  forts 
and  warships  would  suggest  to  the  world. 

Fortify  Hawaii,  if  you  choose,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case  de- 
mand it;  then  name  her  the  mentor  of  international  peace  and 
good  will  in  the  Pacific.  For  such  a  diplomatic  mission  she  is  fitted 
and  I  believe  she  is  ready  to  assume  it.  After  armament,  prove  to 
the  world  our  belief  in  peace,  by  opening  Hawaii's  ports  to  the  men 
of  commerce  of  the  nations  who  care  to  use  them,  and  who  in  re- 
turn for  such  tokens  of  good  will  and  friendliness  on  our  part,  will 
bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  help  America  keep  the  peace  of 
nations  in  the  Pacific.  More  can  be  done  to  ward  off  the  too  much 
talked  of  war  with  Japan  by  an  act  of  unsolicited  magnanimity  on 
our  part,  than  by  billions  spent  in  forts  and  preparations  of  war 
that  have  as  their  avowed  purpose  the  over-awing  of  every 
other  nation  on  earth. 

I  am  for  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  believe  the  most  important 
step  that  can  be  taken  in  that  direction  is  for  the  people  of  this 
great  nation  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  diplomatic  mission 
which  Hawaii  is  in  every  way  so  well  prepared  to  perform.  Then 
with  her  great  fortifications  so  built  and  guarded  that  no  power  on 
earth  would  think  of  seizing  them,  invite  the  nations  to  participate 
in  the  use  of  Hawaii's  harbors,  that  they  might  enjoy  with  us  such 
advantages  as  a  safe,  protected  harbor  would  afford  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific — a  privilege  for  which  reasonable  charges 
could  be  made  under  such  international  agreements  as  have 
been  suggested. 

As  a  panacea  I  can  only  suggest  the  important  benefits  liable 
to  accrue  to  Hawaii,  to  our  nation,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  by 
the  following  out  of  such  a  policy  of  opening  up  Hawaii. 

Hawaii,  at  best,  has  but  few  sources  of  wealth.  One  and,  to  my 
mind,  the  greatest  one  was  formerly  her  fortunate  isolation.  This 
and  her  economic  independence  was  unfortunately  taken  from  her 
to  a  surprising  degree  when  she  was  born  into  the  American  Union. 
By  returning  these  possessions  to  her  in  some  such  manner  as  I 
have  indicated,  many  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  local  condi- 
tions, to  the  recital  of  which  this  Congress  has  listened  with  much 
patience  in  times  past,  will  disappear,  and  Hawaii,  under  the  newer 
and  broader  governmental  policy,  will  find  in  the  new  conditions 
the  economic  opportunity  it  now  so  much  needs,  to  not  only  di- 
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versify  its  agricultural  activities  but  develop  latent  manufacturing 
and  commercial  opportunities,  interests  and  resources. 

Since  Hawaii  has  but  one  extensive  source  of  wealth,  the  opening 
of  its  ports  would  be  the  opportune  time  for  putting  her  without 
the  tariff  wall  save  on  such  articles  of  commerce  as  have  the 
origin  from  her  soil.  Thus  the  territory  would  be  enabled  to 
develop  a  manufacturing  centre  on  American  soil  where  free  raw 
material  and  the  world's  labor  supply  and  abundant  capital  could 
be  brought  together  under  the  protection  of  our  flag  and  forts. 
We  would  then  be  able  to  utilize  Hawaii's  natural  and  strategic 
commercial  advantages,  as  well  as  her  military  strength.  Under 
the  direction  of  American  genius  and  by  America's  guiding  hand,  a 
free  American  manufacturing  and  exporting  port  could  be  formed 
that  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  market  or  the  producer  on 
the  mainland.  With  power  enough  running  to  waste  in  Hawaii's 
streams  every  day  to  lift  the  Islands  off  their  foundations,  such 
a  port  would  without  doubt  attract  English,  French,  German  and 
even  Oriental  merchants,  manufacturers  and  artisans,  as  well  as 
Americans  to  our  island  shores — all  to  share  in  its  advantages. 
Such  a  port  would  do  much  to  help  America  hold  her  share  of  the 
Oriental  trade  which  we  are  told  is  year  by  year  being  absorbed  by 
the  East  itself  or  being  taken  up  by  the  free  trade  nations  where 
more  favorable  conditions  enable  them  to  compete  with  Oriental 
labor  in  its  own  market. 

With  the  open  port,  our  transportation  problems  would  dis- 
appear and  Hawaii,  as  a  great  international  bonded  warehouse 
would  be  enabled  to  reap  the  benefits  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its 
position  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  American 
coastwise  shipping  laws  would  then  benefit  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended  and  would  cease  to  hamper  the  free  transportation 
of  men  and  goods  to  and  from  Hawaii  as  they  do  now.  With  the 
human  embargo  removed,  Hawaii  would  be  at  liberty  to  secure  its 
rough  labor  supply  from  the  nearest,  and  for  it,  the  best  possible 
source.  The  Islands  then  through  a  port  tax,  rather  than  a  pro- 
tective tariff  law,  would  be  made  to  contribute  a  just  share  towards 
the  up-keep  of  the  port  and  its  national  defense,  and  the  support  of 
the  national  treasury.  Instead  of  being  the  object  of  rates  little 
short  of  extortion  on  freight  and  of  protective  tariff  schedules  that 
must  be  met  and  paid  for  by  laboring  men  on  food  and  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  which  never  will  be  manufactured  in  America,  a 
more  equitable  arrangement  would  present  itself.  In  short,  most 
of  Hawaii's  economic  and  many  of  her  political  and  social  problems 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  solution  by  way  of  the  open  port.  Na- 
tionally the  making  of  one  place  under  the  stars  and  stripes  where 
the  men  of  the  Orient  could  come  in  contact  with  the  man 
and  environment  of  America  without  running  afoul  of  the  American 
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Labor  Union  control,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  all,  and  would  have 
much  to  do  with  the  developing  of  a  better  feeling  towards  us  in 
the  far  East  than  our  rigid  and  humiliating  exclusion  policy  can 
ever  hope  to  accomplish. 

The  open  port  for  Hawaii  under  American  control  and  similar  to 
the  port  of  Hong  Kong  is  thoroughly  ethical,  straightforward 
and  just,  not  only  to  the  Hawaiian  people,  who  by  marriage  are 
related  to  all  races  and  to  whom  after  all  the  Islands  by  rights 
belong,  but  to  the  people  of  every  hue  and  cast,  of  every  rank  and 
religion  who  have  been  brought  to  the  island  shores  in  times  past 
and  have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

But  best  of  all,  by  throwing  wide  open  the  doors  of  Hawaii  to  all 
men  on  equal  terms,  Hawaii  will  fulfill  a  difficult  diplomatic  mission 
and  take  the  first  real  step  toward  solving  the  problems  of  defense 
in  the  Pacific  by  helping  to  solve  the  world's  so-called  race  problem 
in  a  way  far  better  and  more  Christian  than  mere  armies  and  navies 
can  ever  hope  to  solve  it.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  last  of  the  general  addresses  on  our  pro- 
gram will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  R.  Castle,  represent- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu. 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  R.  CASTLE 

When  I  was  requested  a  few  days  ago  to  present  some  views 
to  this  Conference,  I  felt  that  Hawaii  had  been  so  frequently 
dinned  into  your  ears  that  you  would  not  want  to  hear  much 
more  about  it  and  I  think  I  should  have  declined  and  left  the 
subject  in  the  very  able  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  has  just 
given  you  a  scholarly  and  fine  address  with  a  very  pregnant  sugges- 
tion as  its  theme.  But  on  account  of  one  of  those  things  that 
sometime  happens,  when  your  idols  will  disappoint  you  and  you 
feel  the  time  has  come  to  bury  them,  my  idol,  The  Outlook,  has 
so  stated  matters  about  Hawaii  in  some  of  its  recent  issues,  during 
last  year,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  stand  up  here  once  more  and 
straighten  things  out  a  little.  The  New  York  Sun  has  given  undue 
prominence  to  the  minor  part  of  a  conversation  I  had  a  few  days' 
ago  with  the  reporter,  but  in  the  main  it  is  correct. 

We  feel  in  Hawaii,  that  the  presentation  of  Hawaii's  condition 
by  The  Outlook  has  been  on  the  whole  an  entirely  false  one.  And 
I  wish  to  say  now,  as  the  first  proposition,  that  Hawaii  does  not 
stand  as  an  insular  possession  in  the  sense  of  the  position  of  the 
Philippines  or  Porto  Rico;  perhaps  it  is  to  be  classed  with  Alaska 
which  was  purchased  with  certain  conditions.  We  forget  that 
Hawaii  was  not  annexed  as  an  act  of  war;  it  was  not  purchased 
from  any  one,  but  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  was  by  a 
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contract.  Hawaii  offered  itself  to  America  in  1803,  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  that  dethroned  the  queen.  A  treaty  was  proposed 
and  was  considered  by  the  United  States  Government  but  was 
withdrawn  by  Cleveland  from  the  Senate.  Afterwards,  at  the 
close  of  Cleveland's  administration,  it  was  again  placed  before  the 
Senate  and  was  under  consideration.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  annexation  would  have  been  easily  accomplished 
at  that  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  lie  Spanish  war. 
The  House,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  wished  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
matter  of  annexation.  The  treaty  was  withdrawn  and  a  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  which  passed  both 
Senate  and  House  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  That,  my 
friends,  did  not  annex  Hawaii.  Hawaii  was  not  annexed  at  that 
moment.  You  all  know  what  the  law  of  contract  is,  that  one 
offers  and  the  other  accepts  or  rejects.  The  Hawaiians  offered  a 
treaty  of  annexation.  The  United  States  Government  finally 
rejected  that  and  made  a  new  offer.  That  went  to  Hawaii  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  was  accepted  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
It  is  an  annexation  by  contract  and  I  think  if  occasion  ever  arises 
for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  say  so,  it  will  say  that 
Hawaii  by  annexation  became  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
as  stated  in  the  treaty  and  joint  resolution  which  was  accepted  and 
that  it  takes  its  position  in  line  to  become  a  state  at  some  time. 
I  am  not  here  to  advocate  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  know  very 
Nwell  from  my  acquaintance,  my  lifelong  residence  there,  my 
knowledge  of  affairs  at  present,  that  Hawaii  is  not  fitted  for  state- 
hood today,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  come  at  present,  but  I  believe 
in  the  logical  sequence  of  events  Hawaii  stands  today  in  line  for 
statehood  without  any  enabling  act  on  the  part  of  Congress, — I 
mean  an  act  to  permit  it  to  get  into  line  for  statehood.  There 
must  be  an  enabling  act  if  statehood  comes,  but  that  will  not  be 
granted  for  many  years  to  come.  Congress  has  the  power  to  delay 
statehood,  but  not  to  entail  or  abridge  the  rights  gained  by  the 
contract  of  annexation.  Some  have  claimed  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  vary  and  even  destroy  these  rights,  but  I  think  that  right 
does  not  exist. 

It  makes  me  think  about  the  Sunday  School  boy,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  suggestion.  He  had  been  told  about  the  power  of  God 
and  asked,  "Can  God  do  everything?"  "Yes,"  said  his  father,  "yes, 
God  can  do  everything."  "Well,  father,"  he  said,  "can  God  in 
one  minute  make  a  two-year  old  colt?"  I  think  that  the  answer 
must  have  been  that  that  was  impossible;  so  I  will  say  now  that 
with  Congress  some  things  are  impossible.  That  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  may  not  at  its  own  sweet  will  sometimes  do  things 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  do  and  probably  has  not  the 
power  to  do,  but  we  will  not  suppose  Congress  will  do  those  things. 
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Conditions  in  Hawaii  are  very  peculiar.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Hawaii  is  not  fitted  for  statehood  today  is  on  account  of  our  politi- 
cal position.  The  population  of  the  country  is  small,  about  200,- 
000.  The  right  to  vote  is  confined  to  Americans  naturally.  Who 
are  the  American  citizens?  When  we  were  annexed,  the  Enabling 
Act,  following  the  line  of  the  annexation  contract,  extended 
American  citizenship  to  all  those  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  annexation.  That  included  all  the  native 
Hawaiians,  those  of  mixed  Hawaiian  blood,  and  naturally  all 
Americans  and  some  of  those  foreigners  who  had  become  naturalized 
in  Hawaii. 

We  have  in  the  islands  about  25,000  or  more  Chinese.  Of 
those,  about  300  are  voters.  They  had  become  citizens  of  Hawaii 
before  annexation.  We  have  in  Hawaii  over  70,000  Japanese;  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  only  about  five  of  those  are  voters,  and  on 
account  of  the  intense  patriotism  of  the  Japanese,  very  few  of  those 
who  are  left  would  ever  desire  to  become  American  citizens  if  they 
could;  at  present  they  cannot.  But  we  have  got  to  consider 
this  proposition.  The  children  of  all  these  Chinese,  the  children 
of  this  great  crowd  of  Japanese  who  are  born  in  Hawaii  are  going 
to  grow  up  and  be  entitled  to  vote.  How  are  they  going  to  vote? 
What  are  they  going  to  be?  Are  they  going  to  be  Americans,  or 
are  they  going  to  be  some  other  nationality,  in  favor  of  some  other 
nation?  The  Chinese,  I  am  gratified  to  state,  become  American- 
ized. Very  few  of  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  today,  especially  those 
who  have  been  there  any  length  of  time  could  be  treated  and  con- 
sidered as  ordinary  Chinamen.  They  have  become  Americanized ; 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  our  habits,  our  ways  of  living 
and  they  find  on  returning  to  China,  as  some  of  them  attempt 
to  do  in  order  to  lay  their  bones  in  their  own  country,  that  conditions 
there  have  become  intolerable  to  them.  I  know  of  quite  a  large 
number  of  Chinese,  who  after  having  left  Hawaii  for  China,  found 
the  conditions  so  changed  that  it  was  impossible  to  reside  there  in 
comfort  and  peace  and  so  came  back  to  Hawaii. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  the  United  States  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration. I  want  to  say  tonight  that  as  an  American  citizen  I  am 
filled  with  shame  and  disgust,  but  more  particularly  shame,  at  the 
way  this  country  treats  the  Chinese  and  does  not  dare  to  treat  the 
Japanese  the  same  way.  It  is  to  our  discredit;  it  is  to  the 
discredit  of  this  great  nation,  that  we  cannot  treat  those 
brothers  of  ours  like  human  beings.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  I  know  what  the  Chinese  are,  and  I  know  how  the  laws  are 
applied  to  these  people.  It  will  not  do  for  me  to  spend  time  in 
giving  illustrations,  which  I  might  do,  for  I  know  many  of  them — 
illustrations  of  how  the  laws  are  applied  to  the  Chinese— 4mt  I  want 
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to  say  this, — there  is  no  use  of  our  thinking,  "Well,  China  is  our 
friend,  it  is  all  right.  The  Chinese  remember  how  we  gave  them 
back  all  of  the  unused  portion  of  that  Boxer  indemnity.  They  are 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  are  sending  their  boys  here  to  be 
educated,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  fact  that  America 
did  treat  China  magnificently  in  that  regard,  but  while  it  is  famHing 
this  money  back  to  China  as  an  act  of  justice,  with  the  other  hand 
it  is  so  treating  the  Chinese  people  that  there  rankles  in  the  bosom 
of  that  great  nation  a  thorn  which  will  some  time  protrude  and 
wound  us.  We  need  not  feel,  because  we  have  done  justice  to  the 
Chinese  in  giving  them  back  the  indemnity  and  because  we  stand 
for  the  autonomy  of  that  nation  against  the  nations  which  would 
destroy  it,  that  for  that  reason  alone  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
upper  hand  in  the  development  of  that  great  nation.  Sometime  it 
is  going  to  tell  against  us  that  we  cannot  treat  them  with  decency  in 
our  relation  with  the  common  people. 

One  of  Hawaii's  problems  today  is  the  question  of  immigration. 
How  are  we  going  to  bring  into  that  country  a  people  who  will 
become  American  citizens  and  who  are  like  unto  us?  I  think  we 
all  feel  that  we  prefer  to  have  this  nation  a  Caucasian  nation,  and 
we  in  Hawaii  feel  that  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  corporations 
of  Hawaii, — which  is  a  country  of  corporations,  a  great  number  of 
small  corporations  that  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  country — 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves  and  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  which  corporations  are  taxed  two  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
their  incomes  over  $5,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  secure 
desirable  immigration,  and  the  money  which  has  been  the  outcome 
of  that  tax  has  been  used  in  the  attempt  to  get  Europeans  into 
the  country.  We  have  brought  there  several  thousand  Russian^ 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  a  great  success.  With  the  Russians 
we  unintentionally  brought  some  anarchists  and  socialists  whose 
whole  business  on  their  arrival  at  Honolulu  was  to  undo  all  the 
good  work  done,  and  the  Russians,  instead  of  going  to  work,  have 
mutinied,  have  gone  out  into  the  streets  of  Honolulu  and  refused 
to  work,  claiming  they  had  the  right  to  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country.  Some  have  been  taken  by  our  California 
friends  to  work  their  orchards,  but  so  far  Russian  immigration  has 
been  a  failure. 

What  shall  we  do?  How  shall  we  populate  that  country?  We 
cannot  very  well  go  over  to  Europe  and  bring  desirable  people  from 
there  and  induce  them  to  cross  this  magnificent  continent  and  go  to 
Hawaii.  When  they  arrive  here  they  are  going  to  stay  here. 
How  shall  we  populate  Hawaii?  How  are  we  going  to  fill  up  that 
country  with  an  American  people,  or  people  who  will  become 
Americans?  I  do  not  think  the  Japanese  are  ever  going  to  become 
Americans.    Those  people  who  are  there  are  aliens.    You  do  not 
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want  the  Chinese  to  come  here,  and  while  those  who  are  there  are 
likely  to  stay,  their  children  will  become  Americans  and  they  will 
make  good  Americans.  Yet  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  The 
Japanese  are  going  to  leave  little  by  little.  Who  are  we  going  to 
get?  We  have  tried  Filipinos,  and  after  great  labor  and  exertion 
we  have  brought  about  a  couple  of  thousand,  only  after  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  of  Manila;  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  Americanize  them. 

I  remember  once  I  went  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  District 
of  Kona,  and  sitting  down  and  talking  with  some  of  my  native 
friends,  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  people  here  work  more  than  you 
do?  You  have  these  beautiful  lands  and  surroundings  and  every- 
thing will  grow  here  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  You  don't  have 
to  work  hardly  at  all.  Why  don't  you  plant  things  and  let  them 
grow?" 

"For  what  reason  should  we  put  ourselves  to  work?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "don't  you  want  to  pile  up  some  money  and  get 
some  money  in  the  bank  and  travel?" 

"No,"  they  said,  "what's  the  use?    It  is  very  easy  to  live  herel" 

Now  we  have  found  our  Filipinos  something  of  the  same  kind. 
They  get  out  there;  they  are  well  housed;  they  are  well  taken  care 
of;  they  are  taught  sanitary  living;  their  children  are  put  into 
good  schools;  they  receive  free  hospital  treatment  and  free  educa- 
tion in  the  Government  schools  and  a  number  of  other  things,  and 
we  find,  as  a  result,  that  they  are  qttite  content  to  work  about 
twelve  days  out  of  the  month  and  they  think  that  is  quite  sufficient, 
because  they  get  enough  to  live  on,  and  why  should  they  do  more? 
That  does  not  develop  a  country. 

We  introduced  people  from  the  South  Seas.  They  proved  a 
failure.  We  have  introduced  Porto  Ricans,  and  while  I  believe 
that  Porto  Rico  contains  a  very  large  population  of  sober,  industri- 
ous people,  yet  we  were  unfortunate.  We  did  not  get  hold  of  that 
class  of  people.  Our  agents  who  went  to  Porto  Rico  put  them- 
selves right  into  the  hands  of  our  suave  Spanish  brethren  and  those 
gentlemen  got  off  on  to  the  Hawaiian  planters  and  Government  the 
greatest  rag-tag  and  bobtailed  lot  of  loafers  and  rascals  you  can 
think  of,  and  when  those  people  send  word  back  to  Porto  Rico  and 
say,  "We  spend  most  of  our  time  in  jail  out  here,"  it  arouses  the 
indignation  of  their  Porto  Rican  friends.  We  answer  by  saying, 
*  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  over  and  take  them  all  back  again  ? ' ' 
We  have  been  trying  to  Americanize  those  people,  but  so  far  it 
consists  chiefly  in  taking  them  into  the  courts  and  showing  them 
what  American  justice  is .  That  is  not  exactly  true  in  regard  to  the 
whole  of  them.  Some  of  them  prove  very  good  laborers  and  are 
making  good  citizens. 

The  native  Hawaiian  who  has  received  two  or  three  generations 
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of  training  has  developed  into  a  pretty  good  American  citizen. 
He  knew  what  the  ballot  was  and  he  knew  what  political  campaigns 
were,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  annexation  took  place  he 
took  to  American  politics  just  like  ducks  to  water.  He  got  the 
idea  completely  and  knew  all  about  it.  But  with  the  greater 
freedom  of  American  politics,  the  danger  is  today  that  he  is  going 
to  be  destroyed  by  too  great  freedom,  that  he  is  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  thing  which  comes  with  civilization,— whiskey. 
Just  how  to  get  rid  of  that  we  do  not  know.  The  thing  was  put  to 
vote  in  Hawaii  last  July  in  this  shape.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress,  "Shall  the  Legislature  to  be  elected  in  Novem- 
ber be  instructed  to  pass  laws  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquorsinHawaii?"  You  will  see  that  "yes"  means 
"no,"  and  "no"  means  "yes."  '  The  Hawaiians  are  simple  beings. 
When  they  went  to  the  polls  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  for  some 
reason  tie  prohibitionists  had  no  watchers  at  the  polls.  The  liquor 
men  had  two,  three  and  four  representatives  at  every  polling 
place  in  the  country,  and  in  some  {daces,  I  know  from  hearing  an 
account  of  what  was  done,  those  men  would  go  to  a  native  voter 
and  say,  "Herel  do  you  want  liquor  in  Hawaii?"  And  the  reply 
would  be,  "No."  "Then  go  and  vote  'No'."  And  he  went  right  in 
and  voted  "No."  The  result  was  that,  while  there  was  a  very 
small  vote  cast,  it  stood  about  five  to  two  against  prohibition. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  convinced  you  that  there  are  any 
problems  out  there  any  mcfre  serious  than  you  have  here,  but  you 
will  realize  that  we  have  to  deal  with  about  as  many  dependent 
people  as  you  have  in  this  country.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  You  will  have  at  this  point  a  statement  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Commissioner  Draper. 

Da.  Draper:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Business  Committee  directs 
me  to  offer  this  resolution: 

Resolved:  "That  this  Conference  rapids  with  favor  the  movement  to 
organize  a  society  for  promoting  public  familiarity  with  Philippine  affaire." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  president  then  delivered  the  following  closing  address: 

CLOSING  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH 
BROWN 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Simon  Redbird,  a  western  Indian,  speaking 
in  this  Conference,  said,  "I  never  flinch,  or  dodge  a  tax  assessor. 
I  am  glad  and  willing  to  pay  my  portion  of  the  expense  of  running 
the  Government  in  the  county  where  I  live.  I  pay  state,  county, 
town,  school,  and  highway jbaxes."    Now  this  is  a  well-seasoned 
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Conference,  and  optimistic  as  regards  the  Indian.  But  it  nearly 
suffered  a  collapse  when  it  heard  an  Indian  tell  of  his  joy  in  paying 
his  taxes.  Echoes  of  Mr.  Redbird's  speech  have  been  heard  at 
Lake  Mohonk  ever  since  that  day. 

This  year  the  talk  of  taxes  has  broken  out  afresh.  It  was  stated 
again  by  an  Indian  speaker,  a  Yale  graduate,  and  the  first  of  his 
race  to  graduate  from  Yale,  who  would  have  his  people  taxed  for 
their  own  good.  And  now,  only  this  morning,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  platform  of  the  Conference,  we  have  come  about  as  near  as  we 
ever  get  to  a  parliamentary  battle  over  this  same  subject  of  taxa- 
tion of  the  Indian.  Then  we  have  settled  down  into  a  genuine 
Lake  Mohonk  agreement,  pretty  close  to  unanimity,  as  soon  as  the 
opposing  opinions  have  come  to  understand  each  other. 

Pretty  close  to  the  practice  of  government  we  have  certainly 
come,  pretty  close  to  the  things  that  belong  to  self-government, 
when  we  get  down  to  the  question  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes. 
The  practical  questions  as  to  next  steps  on  the  way  to  self-govern- 
ment are  indeed  the  questions  in  which  this  Conference  is  chiefly 
interested  when  it  discusses  our  several  dependent  peoples.  No 
one  is  concerned  with  simply  doing  good  to  such  peoples,  in  a  lordly 
and  condescending  way.  We  are  not  making  of  than  a  safety 
valve  for  ourselves,  a  vent  for  our  surplus  of  benevolence,  when  the 
pressure  of  brotherly  love  within  us  becomes  too  great  to  be  satis- 
fied by  charities  in  our  home  and  neighborhood.  It  has  become 
pretty  evident  that  the  peoples  spoken  of  as  dependent  do  not 
themselves  take  kindly  to  the  part  of  mere  recipients.  In  a  way, 
the  success  of  a  brotherly  oversight  by  the  "dominant"  face  is  most 
surely  manifested  in  an  increase  of  discontent  in  the  darker  race. 
It  is  a  wise  ruler  who  knows  the  difference  between  the  discontent 
of  growing  pains  and  the  discontent  that  is  simply  volcanic. 

So  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned  this  twenty-eighth  Conference 
has  reiterated  the  demand  for  a  steady  movement  away  from  the 
tribal  reservation  system  to  the  individual  citizen  system,  with 
separate  holdings,  taxes  and  all  the  rest.  The  most  significant 
single  thing  done  in  that  direction  this  week  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  reception  of  the  report  on  the  New  York  reservations  presented 
by  the  strong  committee  that  was  named  by  this  Conference  a  year 
ago,  together  with  the  appointment  of  an  additional  committee  to 
carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  this  report.  The  end  in  view  is  the 
closing  out  of  the  reservations,  and  the  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty to  their  occupants.  The  first  step  toward  that  end  is  really 
to  determine  what  is  the  legal  situation  of  these  reservations  at  the 
present  time,  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
their  dissolution.  That  step  the  new  committee  is  expected  to  take 
by  enlisting  the  activity  of  both  state  and  national  authorities. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  given  us  some  signifi- 
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cant  glimpses  of  the  Indian  service  in  its  practical  working.  The 
fact  has  come  out  clearly  in  the  discussions  of  the  week  that,  with 
the  progress  of  individual  allotment  of  the  Indian  lands,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Indians  are  exposed  to  unusual  dangers. 
The  fraud  of  white  men,  whisky,  and  gambling  all  together  make 
their  change  from  reservation  life  to  citizenship  as  perilous  a 
passage  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  Conference  has  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  critical  character  of  this  period  in  the 
advance  of  our  Indian  population.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Indians,  it  has  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  things  that  require 
oversight  at  once,  regardless  of  the  proposed  breaking  up  of  the 
reservations,  as  to  that  more  distant  event  which  is  in  contempla- 
tion. 

For  the  Indian,  it  would  seem,  the  wrong  way  is  mainly  whisky 
and  the  way  out,  as  one  speaker  has  put  it,  is  the  way  that  leads 
through  the  pubUc  school. 

As  regards  the  Philippines,  there  has  appeared  an  unmistakable 
sense  of  uneasiness,  a  fear  that  the  development  of  the  Islands  may 
get  in  ahead  of  the  development  of  the  Islanders.  The  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  the  situation  have  been  clearly  shown  by  several 
speakers,  notably  by  the  former  secretary  of  education  in  these 
islands.  No  part  of  the  program  of  this  meeting,  I  am  sure,  has 
commanded  greater  interest  than  the  series  of  impressive  papers  on 
Philippine  subjects.  In  sounding  its  note  of  warning  against  the 
spirit  of  exploitation  in  the  Far  East,  the  Conference  has  lent  new 
emphasis  to  its  declarations  of  other  years,  its  declarations  con- 
cerning  the  Indians  and  all  other  dependent  peoples,  that  the 
first  place  in  the  American  program  is  to  be  given  to  helping  the 
backward  people  to  self-help  and  self-government,  and  that  even 
commercial  ambition  must  pause  a  little  to  give  right-of-way  to  this 
finer  Americanism. 

The  countless  charms  of  the  great  archipelago,  as  seen  in  re- 
trospect by  Americans  who  have  had  temporary  residence  there, 
and  the  deeper  hold  which  its  abounding  life  has  laid  upon  their 
affections  and  convictions,  these  things  have  been  set  forth  in 
glowing  terms.  The  effort  has  been  making  this  week  to  fuse  this 
reminiscent  Philippine  spirit  into  an  agency  for  good,  through  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  the  sons  of  Philippine  experience.  If 
that  effort  shall  prove  -successful,  Lake  Mohonk  will  take  pride  in 
the  budding  of  another  offshoot,  through  which  its  service  to  the 
nation  and  to  its  far-eastern  dependency  may  be  appreciably 
widened. 

Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  nearer  to  us  geographic- 
ally than  those  islands  of  the  Orient,  and  men  of  our  own  race  are, 
it  would  seem,  more  largely  concerned  in  their  destiny.  While 
very  different  the  one  from  the  other,  they  both  together  differ 
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from  those  dependent  peoples  whom  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
The  problems  of  both  have  interested  us  deeply  today,  along  with 
the  problems  of  our  little  dependency  half -over  seas,  the  island  of 
Guam.  The  concentrated,  Latin  intensity  of  our  Porto  Rican 
neighbors,  the  insular  pride  joined  with  a  vision  of  the  world, 
which  our  Hawaiian  Americans  bring  before  us,  and  the  story  of 
military  autocracy  under  our  republican  Government  which  little 
Guam  has  been  able  to  show — these  are  all  of  compelling  interest 
to  this  Conference.  And  in  the  face  of  them  all,  with  the  multifa- 
rious questions  which  they  raise,  the  Conference  holds  true  to  its 
fundamental  belief— that  the  business  of  a  strong  people  with  a 
weak  people  is  not  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  still  less  with  a 
rod  of  gold,  but  to  show  them  the  way  to  be  rulers  of  themselves. 

It  is  a  rare  and  rosy  sinecure  which  is  occupied  by  the  chairman 
of  this  Conference.  He  has  a  chance  to  see  all  that  isgoingon,and 
yet  has  nothing  to  do  himself,  except  between  times.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Smiley  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  unique  opportunity,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  I  owe  a  second  debt  for  their  invariable 
courtesy,  which  has  rendered  the  experience  agreeable  and  inspir- 
ing. I  shall  go  away  from  this  meeting  with  a  treasure  of  warm 
remembrance,  and  added  thereto  a  fresh  conviction  that  Lake 
Mohonk  is  laboring,  with  a  single  eye,  for  one  of  the  noblest  ends 
that  can  ask  the  support  and  allegiance  of  any  people — the  making 
in  all  peoples  with  whom  we  have  to  do  of  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and 
of  responsibility,  through  which  they  shall  all  become,  in  all  their 
rich  variety,  self  -ruling  makers  of  the  common  good.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  informed  that,  on  behalf  of  us  all, 
Prof.  James  P.  Lichtenberger  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  a  certain  resolution  to  present. 

Pro*.  James  P.  Lichtenberger:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  a  minute,  which  I  am  sure  expresses  in  substance  if  not 
in  phraseology  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  this  Conference. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  it  difficult  adequately  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  this  splendid  series  of  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  of  Friends  of  the  Indian 
and  other  Dependent  Peoples,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  interest  and 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  These  Conferences  have  been  most 
potent  in  shaping  national  policies  and  in  improving  the  conditions  of  our 
national  wards.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Smiley  that  he  has  lived  to  see  such  a 
large  measure  of  success  crown  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  indeed  no  small  achievement  to  have  taught  these 
dependent  peoples  to  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  these  mountains  as  the  greatest 
source  of  sympathetic  help. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  difficult  to  find  appropriate  words  in  which  to 
record  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to  our  hosts  and  hostesses,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  for  their  generous  hospitality 
which  has  made  the  days  of  this  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Conference  long  to  be 
remembered  by  their  guests.    They  have  made  us  feel  severally  that  we  were 
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their  own  personal  guests.  They  have  left  nothing  undone  which  could 
minister  to  our  pleasure  or  profit.  We  came  from  our  offices  and  studies, 
weary,  many  of  us,  with  our  tasks.  Here  we  have  found  not  only  recreation 
for  both  body  and  mind,  but  we  return  to  our  homes  stirred  by  a  larger  human 
interest.  In  leaving  them  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  they  have  found 
as  great  pleasure  in  giving  as  we  have  in  receiving. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  William  H.  McElro  y,  of  New  York,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
then  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Smiley  spoke  briefly  in  acknowledgment  of  this  resolution, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  thanked  the  officers  for  the 
hard  work  they  had  done  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  Contin- 
uing, Mr.  Smiley  referred  to  the  sense  of  obligation  which  he  felt 
toward  those  who  had  traveled  long  distances  at  great  personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  be  present  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Conference  might  continue  to  be  of  service  in  helping  solve  ques- 
tions relating  to  dependent  peoples. 

The  Conference  then  united  in  singing  "God  be  with  You  Till 
We  Meet  Again,"  after  which  an  adjournment  was  taken  sine  die. 
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